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QUESTIONS POE THE ASSISTANCE OP WITNESSES. 


I. — Financial aid to Industkial Entiokpeises. 


1. Please state if you have bad auy experience of the raising of capital for industrial CapltaU 
enterprises ? 

If so, what difficulties have you found in doing so ? 

What suggestions have you to make for renu>ving these difliculties ? 

2. What are the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is principally 
drawn ? 


* 2 (fl). Can you suggest any new sources from which eapilal may be drawn? 

3. Do you know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have been 
started than can be maintained in full time employment? 

If BO, plcitse describe tbo general conditions. 

4. What is your knowledge or ex])erience of financial aid by Government to industrial Govwnmeal 

enterprises ? Mslitauo«K 

5. What are * your opinions on tbo following molhods of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing or new industries ; — 


(1) money grants-in-aid ; 

(2) bounties and stibsidies ; 

(3) guaranteed dividends for a limited pojiod, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the exiienditnre incurred in paying dividends at the gnaranfeed 
, rate ; 

(4) loans, with or willjout interest; 

[b) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system; 

f6) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub- 
scriptions of ca pital ; 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods 
and 


^ (8) exemption for a limited period of the profits of now undertakings from income-tax ; 
and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in an 
industry ? 

t 6. In which methods of Government aseistance should there be Government control or 
supervision ? 

What should lie the form of such colitrol or Kuporvislon ? Government audit or 

appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the period during wbiedi direct 
assistance lasts.) 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? Pioneer £»o(iiri«a 


[Note. — By pioneer factories are meant those estahVishcd primarily to ascortaiii whether a new industry is com- 
mercwlly practicablo ? 

By demonstration factorios (seo Questions 19 and 20) avo nieatit those estahlisbod primarily for givinp' demonstra- 
tions of, and inhtnu'tii.n in, improved nulhods for industrios whiolihave been proved to he conimerciiilly practicable,] 


8. In wliat ways and to what extent should Government pioneer industries ? 

At what stage should pioneer factories be either closed or Landed over to private 
capitalists or companies? 

What limits and restTioiions, if any, sbonld be imjiosed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Govemment enterprises? 

9. In your experience what industries are hampered by the conditions under which they Fiimncing 

are financed as going concerns ? agenciei. 

Please describe the method of financing jitad its effect on the industiy in each case. 

10. In what ways is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 
existing or new banking agencies? 

10 (a). Do you think there is ifhed of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39,] # 

11. Do you know of any industries which have been developed or assisted by the forDi%- Co-opemtlva 

tion of co-operative societies ? •ociefciw. 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 


Zlli 
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1 %, III your experience wliat are the industries for wbieb oo*operative societies should 
be cncour^eu ? 

What should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 (a). What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other countries? 

Dow far should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds? 

13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existing, or discoiiraging fresh, private enterprises. 

14. Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a new entei’prise if it competes 
with an establish(jd external trade ? 

IT. — Technical Aid to Industkibsi. 

15. What is your personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vidcJ by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16. What is your personal knowledge or experlen(;e of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from researches conducted l3y Government departments? 

17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be made ‘to private firms 
or companies ? 

18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business? 

19. Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be adopted and on what lines? (Se(j note below Question 7. ) 

20. Should anv demonstration factories be institiitod in your province? 

21. What has been your experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technic(al 
Department of the Imperial Institute ? 

What are its advantages and disadvantages r 

22. In addition to arrangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If BO, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England rather 
tliun in India ? ' - 

28 . In what ways can the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries? 

24. Can you suggf^st for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Research in*the Ur\ited Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges an^l other 
appropriate institutions in India? (Sec Questions 75 and 76.) 

25. Does the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country-^agricultural, 
forest, mineral, etc.— require lo'be supplemented by further surveys? 

26. How should such a survey bs organised? 

What should he its precise objects ? 

27. How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 (rt), What is your experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appoint- 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of j^ans 
and estimates ? 

(6) Should such Consulting Engineers be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or individuals? If so, under what conditions ? 

[See Question 63 el 

III.— Assistance in Makketino Peoddcts. 

28. What is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, e,^., that in Calcutta? 

29. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working? 

80. What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia for the 
sale as well as the display of the products bf minor and unorganised cottage industries ? 

How should they be developed? 

30 (a) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage ? 

31. What is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions? 

If so what should be the Government policy ? 

33. What should be the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should they be popular in chai’acter, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact ? 



XV 


84 . Should trade represejitetiveB be appointed to reprSbentJtlia whole of India, ^^reat T»md« tepmen**- 
Britain^ the Colonies and Foreign Countries ? > 

What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should their duties be defined ? 

3h. In addition to these trade repi^eniatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37. Should the principal Government depaitments which use imported articles publish Government 

lists of these articles, or exhibit them in commercial museums? patronsge. 

88. With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
ofEer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
4iient departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves ? 

89. In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more Banking faciUtiet. 
banking facilities, either through existing agencies (such as the Presidency Exchange, Joint 

. Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank) or through new agencies (such as Industrial and Hypo- 
'theo Banks) ? (see also Question 10.) 

IV.“ -Other Forms of Government Aid ;iu Industries. 

40. What conditions should control the supply of Government-owned raw materials («».y. Supply of rtw . 

forest products) on favourable terms? materiku. 

41. Is there any check at present imposed on industrial development in your province by Laud policy, 
the land policy of Government? 

If so, what rem(Hlies do you suggest? 

(Not*.— T he expression land policy is iutoiuiod to cover laws and rogulatioua relating to acttlementg, th© 

Government a» e-isuient, rents, tenant rights permission to use hind for induslrial purposes and 
• generally all matters connected with the ownership and use of land.) * 

42. On what principles shWd Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the development of existing, industries ? 

48.^ What criticisms have you to make regarding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of h^id on behalf of industrial c.ompanies ? 

What modifications of tlie law do you recommend? 

43. [a) In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of sub- 

terrani'f n or sui plus surface water for industrial purposes. , 


V. — Traintnh of Labour and Supervision. 


44. (a) Do you think that the lack of primary education hinders industrial development? Gencml, 

(?;) What has been done in any industry of which you have liad exiierionco to iraurovn 
the labourers’ efficiency and skill ? ^ 

45. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers^ efficiency and 

skill — ^ 

(a) generally, and 

(d) in any industry of wiiich you have had experience? 


46. What apeeittl hiiowiedge or experience Lave you of the training of apprentices in AppMuiiewUp 

factories and worksho I ? nyitemand 

47. What advantages have you observed to follow from the establishment of industrial echool.?*^*”^”^ 
schools? 


48. On what lines should these two systems of training (c y., apprenticeship system and 

industrial schools) be doveloix-d and co-ordinated? 

49. What has been your experience of day schools for short-time employees, or of niirht 

schools ? V ^ ® 


How should these be developed ? 

50. Should industrial and technical schooteand commercial colleges be under the control 
of the Department of Education or of a Department of Industries? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
^ unison in controlling industrial schook ? * 

51. What measures are^ecossary for the training and improvement of supervisors of 'rraiamg of 

all grades and of skilled managers ? »up©rvl8ing and 

5*2. What assistance should be given to supervisors, managers and technical experts '^^'^^^ ***** 
-of private films to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 77.) 

58. In what eircumstances and under what conditions should industries assisted bv 
^Government be required to train technical experts ? ^ 
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54. Ib there a want of uniformity in the atanaara or examinations tor mecbanlcaP 

engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charge of j?rime movers are 
required in certain cases to be certificated ? ^ 

If 80 , should measures be adopted to make such tests uniform too that the local 
governments and Administrations may reciprocate by recognising each othei*^S certific^^ ? ' 

55, If the law in your province does not require any qualifications in an engineer in i 
charge of a prime mover, have you any criticisms or sugge^iOns to make f 

y^.-— G eneral Official AoMiNisraATroir and OnaANiSATiON* 

6f). What provincial organisation exists in your province for the development of 
industries ? ' , 

What criticism have you to mske rogafding Us constitution and functions ? 

57. What organisations do you recominfend for the future development of indnstriei In » 

your province ? . ' 

Should there he a Board of Industries f 

If so, what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be merely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58. If you recommend an Advisory Board, how should it be constituted ? 

59. If you recommend a Board with powers, what should be its cQustitutioo and how 
should its powers be defined ? 

60. Should there be a Director of Industries ? 

What should be his functions ? ’ ' 

Should he be a business man, or a non-expert ofiTicial, or a technical specialist ? 

What other qualifications should be possess ? ^ 

61. If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of a Director of Industries, what should be the relations between the Board of Industries 
the Director of Industries and the Provincial Government or Administration ? 

62. What form of machinery do you propose in order to correlate .the separate activitioi* 

of the various provinces as regards industries .? . * 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? 

If so, what should be the functions of suoh a department ? , • 

62 (f?). Should there be special measures taken or spcial sections of a ^Ufepiartment of 
Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries ? ^ 1' 

62 (i^). Please explain in detail what should be the Government policy as regards cottage 
industries and how it should be carried into effect ? In this connection, see egpeoiaJlv 
Questions 11, SO, 64 and 72. , * . 

62 (c). What cottage industries do you recommend should l?e encouraged in this way ? 


VIL— OlJGANiBATION OF TeCUNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC IJkFAKTMENTS OP GoYERNIIENT. 

6S. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are- 
capable of giving atsistance to industries ? r 

If so, what critiidsms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? ^ 


64. In order to aid industrial development 96 you recommend tiie formation of any new^ 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments ? 

If BO, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

66. How should such an Imperial department he constituted and recruited?* 

66. What should bo the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive control of the department, whaf should be h is relationship to. the- 
Imperial Government ? . v 

67. What should be the relationship of an etnert, whose services are loaned £y the 

Imperial department lo a Local Governmei^t, with the Local Gevernm^ht^J^i the latteris 
Department of Industries ? ' ' ; ^ ' 

68. For what subjects should Local Goverameutr engage their &m or orgamse 

their own technical and scientific departments ? , 


09. Under what direct control should these experts and departments he placed ? 

70. On what ternis should these experts be employed ? \ 

71. What is the ^^ost suitable way of developing techai{dojfloal'rose|rch i^ 

as the Indian Institute ot Scieneei t V 

71 (rt). Should there be> eaoli , 

Institutes be allowed to develop as mdep^dept anjts, silttild th^ be 
development scheme for. the u^hola of India, With oont^ Bueearch " 






%i. As regains investigatiofi anci researcli sliould eacl Itstitute te getierat in Us acfivitics 
and interests, or should each deal with limited, group of related subjects f 
' 73, 'Should th^ be any Government control f 

If so, should .thjs control be ImprW,o|-:Sbould it be purely protinoial or local ? 

74. Is it desirable that measure* diOuld be taken to co-orcBnate and prevent unnecessary Co-ordinstlou of 
overlapping of the research activities in Gwemment Technical and Scient|ic Departments, rw^rch. 
special Technological Institutes and tlnivewity Colleges 7, 

If so, what.are your BUggestions ? 

76. What noticeable results have folfewed from the institution of the Indian Science 

Congress? - • ' 

* 76. Chn ydu suggest any ways in wbicli the Congress might become more useflii}' in 

assisting industrial development ? (See Question 24.) ; ' , ' 

77. What encouragement should be given to Government ^bnical and scientific experis'sitdly.ot 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 62.) axitliod* 

78. What dKEcultles have yon experienced in consulting technical and scientific works Befwesss Bbtarfsi. 
of reference ? 

79. Have you any Buggestiona to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 

works ? ’ 

so; Do yon think that the establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your College* of 
province r 

If sOy on what Knes elionld it be organised ? 

*81, In what ways do you expect such a college to assist industrial development? 

81 (a). In what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and oomii^ercial development ? • , 

vni. — G oTBENMEOT OeOANJSATION rORTHB ColLBOTIOM >H» DlSTElBlTOON Of CojUUBBClAl , 

• Iktklugbnob. ' ' , 

6a. Have you any criticism* to offer on the preaeut qretem of collecting and' diifeibuting Stati»ticf. 
statistica by the Jlii’fiul'or of Statistics ? . , " ' 

What changes do you suggest f ... 

SB. *HavB you any criticism to Offer on the present system of collediug aud distributing Commercial 
CjOmnleroial mteiligenco by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence Y “ genoe. 

. What modifications do you suggest ? 

84. What advantage have you found in the Issue of the " ludian Trade Journal 7 tr'^e*j'our^» 

, 86, Should Govemme^ estijibllsh or assist iwdustrial Oj trade journals, either for general 
or ^oiid industries, which would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

■fid* Whf^ npagposals do you make for the dissemination of informatiou o£ this kind ■ . 

through the yomaoulaw 7 . . ; ' 

87. What advantage haw you known to follow the issue of 8]^jdi|i80o|^ph8 on Other pubUeattouj 
industrial «»bjeOte;or p»hlicatii?r»like those of the Forest and Geological Departa»ats 7 

"What moaaurea do you advjaa in order to 'increase the usefuln^^ of these imblications ? 

88. Are there ,|toy lather’ direction# in which Governmwt could collect and publish 
infprmatiou ef a kind likely to assist iaduetries apcl trades ? 

lX.»-Otiifpa Fo-.! MS OB GovebIjuent Action ASD OuGANismoN. 

89. Are there 'any pr^uOts for which a system of Government certificates of quality Ceitificetee ef 
should be established 7 : 

For what/ product# ih^pnld' suiak oertifioates he eompulsory, and for what products 
voluntary;^;,,,, 

80. Wh|?(i»,';#i»or»id ,be orjjani^ion for testing each olaiw of products and grwting 

eegtifioatea-.? -.i:', ‘ . , '' ,"p‘„ , ;■ “ , _ ” _ ‘ 

81. Are tbelteemy «Uss#< of maf«riiii«;for manufacture or of manufactured articles for the Prevention of 

adulteridiKm of whte]^:i«halbi^^wld be imjposed 7 , ' ' adulteration. 

82. For OgiliSl nwKdksa of g^d# wh^. c^anisatipn do you suggest for purposes of inspeo- 
faoaaudproBeeuticmo^^dsniZ/* - 

88, Have yon any otbw fng^^lktione to make in regard to the prevention of milideioription Miedesotlption. 
ofgoods'^einerallyf', ; 

94. ia yotw opinion on &e: present state ^f Indian' Utr relating to marks and Trade marks aud 

deecripttone (rf propiieitary and other aflioles ml trade 7 , > “•*»••• 

9^ Have yoa ahy erilaoisms or e^ggWoas to make ^asTding the existing law and F*tent laws, 
xegulattons rblatuag to patent# 7 
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96. Is it desirable and practloable lb the interests to* 

registration or cliscloEi^ of pari iiersbips? \ \ >' .. ' , ^ 

97. To what extent docs the lack of facilities toad, . rail cz ^iufuler 

industrial development in jour province^' T,, t " vt t 

Have you any specffic recommen<h|tioii8 tqipakef ^ 

98. Have jou any criticisms <^er imilway freights;, tlie nlaiS^sification^ 

goods, the apportionment of o’isje, and* ^ 

What are your proposals '' 

99. Are there 'a4ynuli^,,;^|^,^s‘: fiiv'ftmt,' jjMWP or to 

extend existiugf industrtoyi'Y'fp'iJ;;,'^^ , ■■ ',' 

100. Similarly, vhioh ea^3^" « 

improved? f ‘ 'v 'v!;'-' • 

101 . Art you ftWate ^li^tlMgljr; IW trajfc qi^: iESJet industriea of W^uUtry are 
haudicajiped by any SMculUcS di!i8^3vaiite>^ ^ 

Can you suggest any remetiies?:^,^^ ^ v\' \ 

lOfi. What has beeii doiie in your aiwrt^ of 

developing hyJro-olectrk: poww^-'' ' '■ *'A' ' - r"’’ 

.Shonidtuxther inveati|ationl^e mjiifeto'iMs 

102(a). liave you Sny tritidsms ^6 mdSe \ega4:fing theqfeift if on 

induatiial enterprise ? ’ , ' ' ' " / * ' 

IQS. What difficulties have been j^lperteuced jn the #orM% iaf; 

ProapectiUg Etijet (1913) f ; • 

1C 4. Are there aoay minerals that are essential for industries * 

ought to be develop^ at public expense? {jE^^ mineraU oi j* 
manufacture o£ muuitfohs of war, or minerals ordltmriiy obtained itf ooii^i^ 

0%) ' ^ '■ '' ' 


105. From the point of vie# ^df ‘fiiduBtrial' enterprisjjij^ve ] 
regarding the policy and working oflbe Forest Bepartmen 
Wimt snggeatiohs do JH&U ma ^ ' 

10fi. Wh»t measures art prttlicablq to:« wwv forest 

products? ‘ ‘ A": 'A'< ^ ' 

107^ fo what extent te it praoticAbie to eoiiicenkatif:;e^ vifnds of thert m Kmited 
areas? \ ^ ' A 

108. .l!t*X>at^iioticeabll H artdalown to you||^„ 

Wlmt s^ggeslions do 

lOp; .S^jQU .fl;)y.,ph|sp}i^te io lOalte' jBgbsdtug^ 

A/ -i'' '''' ' '■ ' ' 

/ ' . A - , . ' , .. 

110. What suggestions have make 

you have%^.-aotiv% cqfcieiMJOfediOj^ili^os ‘ ;■ ^ 

pecutiarty shi^^ Oje account of its resources in- .tnn( #n;ife ^ ^ < 

.112. What enpplies of raw 

trade is retarded by preventive ^u&^f . : ff . '» ^ ■ i *.3A ^ * 

aretoe tauai^^ll^dyy'^ 

Haveyou^any finggesiiiaf^jjio^w^ . 

of rtW material, suck as, cotto^'^k, 7^'*-'- ' 

- 114(^) . - W hat indu stribsun ^ uounti^ 4ff6. .siCwiif 

and partfywUiBOfacturtd article A 

investigation with a view toitheix devi^asshaimlK"^ 
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wii^:j!f<>.'m. ' ' 

Is. G. V^KDU., Agent, Centwy Spinni^ and Mdnvfactui^ Comfany, Limited, and 

^ RepreseMatvee WUneag nominated hy the Bombdy Mitioioheri' 4**ociaticn. 

WaiTtRN Evidbnob. ' 

Financial to Jnimtrnl Enterprkec. 

Having had some experience in the raising of capital for indnstrial enterprises, I may (tovcnuBeat u«1« 

ay: — - i,\ , ^ . ' ' ■ tiuioe. 

(1) It is not difficult to raise capital for concerns similar to those already existing 
(le,, cotton mills in Bombay or mills in Calcutta) if— 

; , (a) a sound prospects is drawn up ; 

/ (h) a Board of Directors of tried powers and well-known capacity figure on it. 

(2) It is most difficult to raise capital for a new industry, email or large ♦ Investorf 
re neHous ia^d will not tread unknown paths. The difficulty of raising capital for sucl] 
ndustiies is agi^avated hy the fact that — 

(a) sayings, of people are small ; 

(b) standard of comfort is low; 

(c) investors are few, nervous and suspicious ; 

(d) ^verAge rate of interest is much higher than in other inj^ustrial countries? 

(e) bd local coital is available for strictly local industries, laundries, gas works 

electric light stations, tramways, etc., capital being mainly centralised. in a fe’v^ 
large towns. ; ^ 

(8) Tl»e situation in regard to sources of capital will be still more restricted after the 
mr as the investors of Great Britain, from whom a certain amount of capital was fortli* 
pming either in the shape of loans or shores, will not be able to extend the etippoi^ thej 
lOve hitherto given,, 

(4) Nor can I suggest any new source frCm which capital can be tapped. 

(5) Capital is the surplus from income which remains over after satisfying the 
tandal^iil comfort of its earner. As the bulk of the people of India have no such surplus, 
iving as they do from hand-to-mouth, I am afraid it is not possible to suggest any new 
ources from which capital may be drawn. 

(6) < With regard to the suggested Government methods for aiding existing or new 
udusfiies— < 

(a) 1 am ©ntirely opposed to money grants-in-aid. 

(b) ahd subsidies are useful, but should be tiSed as a last resource on proved 

' ' facts.., : '' , ' 

' (r) Guaranteed dividendi for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 
Government of thi) expenditure iiMmrred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate,, is . a deeira%l4‘ aid in the ease of large enterprises such as railways, steel 
works, ^lete., where the dividend-earning period takes a considerable time. 
pEobably years, to mature, ^ey should, however, be discontinued as the divi- 
, dend-eanfing period is reached. In no case should the guamitee be given with- 
out subsequent rejtund^ • . 

(d) Iibass, with dr without invest, are osc^ to shipping enterprises where the asset 
is liquid^ toad thdir use is quite juetwqS wsd datable in certain cases where the 
e(Bs^im)rtgag^ can be ea^ ’ ' 

(^) Buppjgii of m the'hire-pctrtdmBe system is merely an aid tc 

ineompatence and matiiSd ahesild not 

(/) Fro^sion of fiH-M shai^ capital of on the same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capM may be desirable in the case of feeder lines and works oi 
utility such as gas and electric statims. But unless the 'works in quesiidti kupply 
public^wants, and nnlese widtout thdtn,the coinmunity' will sufEor; .ttis aid is. not 
desivable. 
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g) Guaranteed preferential Government ‘puiti^$e w\prod^ 

.. I look upon as the beet and raoet desirable >i4 to industry,/ ^eii Wnew^^iadui^ 
is started it suffers most from want 9 ! orders. Its products are unknown, . < 
unestaUished, and copsumfers and purchasers alike" look on it with su^t^ iuid ^ 
will have ill most cases nothing to do "with it, shark appears on;the scene 

, and buys the, products below cost, price and so bleeds, a soimd commercial enter- 
prise to its steady ^death. If, on the otber^hand, a 'pew industry can^ bn starting, 
look forward' to the removal of its products witiik‘ equanimity as they are produced » 
and Government use the products, cor^tJeBce % % i^nce established, consumers 
readily come forward and the shark hasiio room for iiis enterprise. If, furtl^r, 
the industiy is protected from competition by^ foragners, whose aim and object * 
ill the ordinary course of things is to speedily destroy it, so much the better. 

{h) I do not* think exemption for a limited period of the.. profits' of new undertal&gs 
from income tax or any" other tax amounts sufSci<^tly to a substantial amn to 
cause any disifcomfort to an undertaking. It is too Small a Shatter to count*. 

^ . (7) I do not think it is desirable for Government ^ 0 ' contml or supervise mdustiy pv, j 
the reason that, if the control nr supervision is to be efficient, the cost would be ^ohibitive. ' 
and impossible, and anything short of efficiency is useless. ^ . /- 

er FacIoik's. I think that there are many small trades, for Instance Tifeking matches, 'whicH the . 

ordinary capitalist, kowever enterprising he may. be; is not able ip start Tiecause-r^ . " , 

(a) he does not know where to obtain suitable timber; \ ‘ 

.. (?i). whence he is to get phosphorus; ■ * . ■ 

(c) what restrictions are necessary or desirable to safeguard the health of work-people. 

I think it is the duty of Government to statt pioneer mdustries such as the abpvo as 'ii 
they have the necessary technical staff all over India kimvestigate and find out for them,, 
suitable materials which no private capitalist is in a position to do. 

Then there are other factories for making paper, paints, pins, etc., which are in a 
similar category but are not dangerous trades. None of these would involve much capital 
pr^ once got going, any extensive supervisiou, but their 'Start ‘ is difficult unless it is the 
product of a larger and complicated organisation. ^ ' 

I would therefore say it is incumbent on Government to start small factories of the 
dangerous class, i.e., dangerous in themselves or dangerous to workers. I would say that 
it is desirable for Goveniment to start, if not already inaumirated by private enter- 
prise, factories for construction of every-day necessities, particularly those required by 
Government for their own purpose, such as Btationerj% pins, etc.^ 

As to the stage at which those pioneer factories or demonstration factories aye to be 
closed or handed over to the private capitalist, it would depend on what capitalist 
forward with sufficient guarantees for successful coiitinuanee. The stage of handing 
over would of course be any time after it has reached a paying basis. 

Government, however, is, like every other capitalist, dependent on its finances. No 
Government can be master of its finances unless it poBBessoB complete and unfettered 
fiscal freedom. "WTien the Government of India can acquire that desirable end and is 
* freed from external dictation as to what it shall and shall not do, then and then only will 
it acquire sufficient finances to inaugurate pioneer and other factories. At the present 
moment the matter appears to be merely an academic discussion likely or unlikely to 
bear fruit. 

I'he same remark applies to fiimnciiig agencies, co-operative 8 (x;ioties and Govem- 
mont assistance. 

Technical Aid to Induatrics. 

Technical and scientific aid provided by Government to industrial enterprise, so fav 
as my experience goes, is perhaps smaller and less in extent than in the case of any 
civilized countrv that I know of. Government has not the necessary finances, (Uad until 
finances can he commanded Government is in the position of a needy capitalist who’ has 
to sacjifioe all to serve the immediate and pressing needs of its existence. 

Research in India if properly carried out* will cost an enormous sum oi money. 
Where is this huge sum to come from? Technical institutions started by private bounty 
and kept up by Government annuities are few and bit- between. The students who turn 
out as engineers, carders, spinners, founders, draftsmen, etc., are brought up in an 
/ 'environmCTit of ease and casual work. I have seen a good many of these products .and 
cannot say I like them. • To make them fit and efficient it is necessarj^ to give them character 
and stamina, and by the time they are turned out by technical schools they are too cM 
to acquire either. When they are placed in works, which in ojher yfords^M the 






jot, hm& kadaks/' they utterly fail to respond to t&e preseare. If Government desire to . 
: 'tur&‘otit.|K>uiid and efflelent'men they must catch them young like the British Navy and 
tihey -lawBt* be shoved into •workshops to aj^uire industrious habits and stamma for in- 
; doBtrial et^arprise as they do in the British Navy, To plaee- young men -of college . 
education, al: the age of 18 and 19 years or more, in technical schools to work for four or 
five hours a day, to^ give them holidays to the extent of two or three months in a year, i$i 
to endow them with idleness and inefficiency which in nfter-life they can never eradicated 
I shall refer to the subject again at a later sta^e. * 

ilMifltance in Marketing Products. 

India is essentially an agricultural country. It has one or two big industries, such as 
cotton, jute and' tea, which require neither commercial museums, nor sales agencies nor 
trade representatives. What it produces outside these huge trades — the result of raw 
material on the spot — hardly needs pushing for n|iarketing purposes. 

-Government patronage, however, is of the greatest importance. Government is a 
tery large consumer and I hold that Government' should not buy any single article Sut- 
side the limits of India that is or can be 'produced in the country by the aid of Government 
patronage. Bvery Government department should be compelled to publish a complete list 
of all articles above a certain value, which it has purchased or used during the previous 
twelve months. Such lists should then go to the office of the Member of Commerce and a 
summary made and published so that every citizen .of this huge empire may be in a position 
to know what the Government buys and to what extent it buys, and be. able to devote his 
■ energies to the production of such of these as he may elect. The present method of buying 
storey etc., through the India Office is objectionable, costly and inefficient. The centres 
for buying should be in the Presidency towns and from the merehanta who are established 
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Other Fonftys of Oovemment Aid to IndustxioB. 

I am unable to suggest any other form of Government aid to industries. 

Training of Labour and Supervision. 

I think most emphatically that the lack of primary education hinders industrial 
development. Starting with the child ripe for tuition 1 should say that both his mental, 
manual and physical capacity should be developed simultaneouBly. With the A B C ,of 
the language which he learns, he should he taught to plane, to (winT, to mould, so that by 
the time he attains the age of 9 or 10 years it may be seen whether his head or his hands 
are lively to serve him fn after life. If ho shows aptitude for learning he should be marked 
down for further education. If, on the otlier hand, he shows nimhleness of hand he should 
be tran8ferri3d to an industrial school for a couple of years. By the time he has served 
two years in an industrial school he will be ready for apprenticeship in a Government or 
private work or with a contractor. Thus the wheat will be readily separated from the 
chaff at the earliest stage; each can follow the development suitable for his aptitude. 

Industrial and technical schools should he under the Department of Industrios esta- 
bUshed in the some manner as. the Department of Education and should have full control 
of the curriculum of the industrial schools. 

The supervising and technical staff necessar}' for these industrial schools will be their - 
own product, and the sharpest and best of them in such numbers as may be required, should 
be sent abroad to study conditions and methods in other countries at Government expense. 

Government factories should adopt the apprenticeship system, and thus in course of 
time one would have the educaU d labour necessary for efficient industrial development. 

I understahd that there is n(» uniformity in the standard of examinations of mechanical 
engineers in the various provinces. Examinations have been far too bookish and un- 
practical. Candidates cram up books instead of acquiring experience by practical work. 

I have .many men in my employ who are most efficient engineers and in w'hose judgment 
I cw place much greater confidence in case of sorious difficulty than in those whom I am 
obliged to employ by Govjpmment because they possess that wonderful talisman, the certi-’ 
ficate with tlifiir picture. In Bombay, we have lately become alive to the deficiency of 
these aSv^uity holders. A new Boiler Act is being brought in which will make compulsory 
a manual examination side by side . with a written one, and I think that this efficient proposal 
should be uniformly adopted by all local Govermuents and Administrations in India. If 
this were done reciprocity by recognising each other’s certificate would be a great and 
desirable reform.. 

As far as I am aware, there is n6 official administration or provincial organisation for 
development of , industry in the Bombay Presidency, , 
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Goirmmctit Organisation for the Collection and Distribution of Commercial Intelligence. 

I am of opinion that the present Government organisation for the collection and diS' 
tribution of commercial intelligence is efficient, and I cannot suggest any improvement. ■ 

I think the monographs on industrial subjects issued are valuable, but they should, a< 
the end of every year, be gathered together and issued in a book form if such a course « 
not already pursued. 


Other Fontis of Oovcrnmcnt Action and Organisation. 


CettitlcatoK ni The first point I would suggest is that all medicines and chemicals used or utilisec 

Quality. for internal or external bodily application should be certified by Government. Ihe curt 

of the body is a serious matter. Man is liable to ills without adding to them the danger o 
impure or adulterated medicine. 

. A Food or Drugs Act should at onco be made applicable to the whole of India on tht 
lines of the Acts in England. Every Presidency town should possess a complete orgamsa 
tion for such. It will be necessary to employ a certain number of inspectors to ^ 
minister the same and to see that its terms are not violated. If you guard the healtl 
of the people you will acquire a great industrial asset. 

In our own trade of cotton spinning we use quite a number of chemicals such as chlond 
of zinc, chloride of magnesium, Glauber Salt. etc. Some of the more valuable of thes 
chemicals are adulterated, but I do not. think any legal remedy is necessary yet. 


Trade .lUiks mid There is 110 act for registration of trade marks or trade names m Tndnn As far, as th 
Trade Namc^. millowners are concerned tbi'y have practically adopted a Trade Marks Registration Ac 
of their own which has so far answered very well as evidenced by the very few legal action 
taking place in regard to infringements. 

Regarding trade names, I am of opinion that it wtuld be better to have all partnei 
ships registered by Act. One day we have a gentleman trading under the aristocrat) 
name of Curzon and within a measurable time he suddenly blossoms into the pwi 
Mr. Vithaldas. It is therefore difficult to know whom we are trading with unless the 
aro compelled to diBclose their identity. 

Bo,id8, and All our goods being transported by railways, any remarks 1 may have to state wi 

Waterways, refer to them only. • 

The railways of Bombay are admirably managed, but they require greater termini 
facilities Goods have, to be transported by bullock carts many miles because railway 
have no facility at the nearest station for receiving or discharging goods. Further, j;reatc 
encouragement should be given to works and mills to take railway sidings. At present tb 
railways appear to have a rooted objection to grant such facilities and they do their utmoi 
to kill* any proposal placed before them. In England it is just the reverse. Railways ai 
only too keen to grant sidings in order to encourage traffic. Works or mills giiaranteeiu 
a certain amount of traffic per annum for a number of years should have railway sidinf 
laid to their works free of charge or at the most at cost pnee. Instead of this railway 
demand extra enpne charges and other things causing nearly all works m Bombay to c 
without Biich facilities. 




Shippiiif^ freights have hindered our trade with China, so that it appears to be witW 
a measurable degree of extinction. Freights are provided by a conference of the P. & ( 
and Japan lines. The freights are not settled by any rules of arithmetic, equity or jurtio 
For instance the distance to Hongkong is about half the distance to Kobe, yet that patriot 
institution, the P. & 0. line, subsidized by Government contracts for mail^ charges fi 
one ton of yam bales to Hongkong as much as for one ton of cotton bales to Kobe which- 
twice as far. Their justification for this amazing act is refreshing. Co^n contains ( 
much dirt and being spun in Japan has to be brought back to Hongkong that they wishi 
to place the respectiive Bpinners of each country on an equal basis. I am not quoting tli 
from " Alice in Wonderland.*’ I am quoting a sober fact. 


Remedies are self-evident and up to Government to devise. 


My own summary of tlie situation-^ ' " , ^ . 

(a) Government should not givb ihoney grants under any circumstance. 

(b) GovemmMrti should loan only as a benevolent banker would loan on good securit. 

' readily hut on lii« understanding that as long as the concern is sati 

fttctorilyf CTg shown by its rosullis Government would extend the cred 
indeflnifdly. ' - ' 

(c) Govehiment may take shares in certain large undertakings in the same mann 

as a banker would do with surplus money to invest. 
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(d) Above all, Governiuent should purchaso products and guarantee purchases so 
long as quality were kept up. This last is the most important help, to my mind, 
ihat Government can give. 

(a) Above all, any help given should not emasculate individual effort. 

(/) Government should pay groat attention to railway, canal and ocean transport and 
bring charges down to an irreducible minimum. Cheap and ample transport is 
the backbone of prosperity. 

Oral Evidence, 12th November 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With referem'-e to paragrapli H (7) you roaliso, dtm’t you, that 
there are quite a large number of industrieB whi('h it is desirat)le to have started, but 
which Government cannot guarantee to purcliase the products of? Take for instance a 
match factory. The orders of Govern nieut would not help the factory much? — A. J 
realise that. But still I think it is necc'SHary lliat Government shouid start a match 
factory. 

Q. Is there any sj^ecial way in which you would suggest that a factory, where the 
Government cannot be a j)urchaser, should he encouraged? (km you suggest any special 
form of help for ind-ustrioK whore Govornnuud cannot (ndinarily he a purchaser? — A. There 
arc certain industries .which it is necessfiry for a country to possesB. Take, for instance, 
a match factory. Matches are a necessity in any civilised country and are made, I think, 
in most of the civilised countries, Japan included. England, France, Germany, all make 
matches. It is rather a dangerous trade, and if it were started by ordinary enterprise. 
Government would soon he up against difficulties. 

Q, The trouble is, as it has been hitluulo, the finding ot suifiihle wood. — A. It has 
bmm, hut I should not think it is insuperable. 

Q. Discfissing tlie question of technical aid to industries you raise* the question of 
practical training. Do you think that praedical ti*ainijig should precede college training 
or follow it? In the case* of a man who intends to go through a technical collcgf' training 
do you think that he. should go into tla^ shops first and into the college afterwards or rice 
veisa? — A . It is rather difficult to uTiswer. 

Q, It has h(*en put to us in tfiis way, that if you put a man into a colk'ge first of all, 
nobody knows whetliei* he is going to he a suitable' man for the* trade of mechanical engi- 
neering. Jf you give him a })iactical training for a ye*ar oi' two first of all, you are given 
a chance of seeing whetljer that is the kinel e)f thing that he could take^ up and stick *to, 
and you alse) give3 him a pi’actical bent hofoie* he is too old for it. They complain that 
when^ men le'.ave*. the* (^^(dinical colli'ges ihe\v are averse fremi working under factory cx)n- 
ditions, and for that re'asem it has been suggestod by some people that some practical 
training should precede* college training at a fairly early age . — A I tliink if is a very 
wise suggestion. Of course), most men that have risen to e'lriinence^ liave started low dewn 
and they acquired e^edlege training by uigljt and at the same time tlie'v worked during 
the day. If you look at ilie railway numagers of England, the Ie)come)tive siqiej’inte'ndeuits. 
t|ioy have all practically risen fre)m the lowest rung and worked thoii’ way up. 

Q. You are in favour of bringing in practical training at as early an age as possible? 
— A, Yes, and providing a cedlege career afterwards. That is necessary. 

Q, You spealr uboul the question of purchase of Government stoies. You realise 
that, if Government is to concentrate its buying ns largely as possible in India, it would 
require some means of discovering what is made in India, some organisation for doing so? 
— A. Very necessary I should tbhik. 

Q. Do, you tliiidc that tha< organisation which would be an important part of the com- 
mercial industrial intelligence organisation —do you think that that should be proviiu'ial or 
entirely centralised? My reason for asking that question is that you say, “ The centres 
for buying sliould be in the Presidency Towns.” Is that a suggestion which you press 
very much, or do you think that it is corupan^ively less, essential? — A. Several times I 
have been up against difficulties owing to India Office purchases. As a concrete example 
a certain sum of money was given to Government for building nurses’ quaist^rs at a local 
hospittfl. The building was hung up^for months owing to wie want of one or two steel 
beams. The beams could have been easily purchased locally end all this Waste of time 
saved if all such purchases had not to be made by the India Office. 

Q, I am confining my question ta the detail as to whetheir should h#!* central 
bupng organisation or an organisation simply in Presidency towmi a provincial organi- 
sation. — A, I should think it would have to be partly both. It wdwd have to be centra- 
lised for the ^hole of the Indian Empire*. Thera would have to be Some sort of organisa- 
tion m the ^roBidency towns to ascertain what is going on in each Presidency. 
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Q. What about plaices like Cawnpore?— .4. That will have to be worked from cue 
of the Preeidency towns like Calcutta. 

Q. What is your objection to its being done by the provincial Department of Indus- 
tries in the United Provinces, reporting in its'turn to the central Department of Indus- 
tries? — 4. 1 see no objection. 

Q. And then as regards things that cannot be obtained in India, how are they to be 
obtained? — A. I think, as far as possible through importers in the Presidency towns. 

Q, You speak about primary industrial education. You say, If, on the other 
liand, ho shows nimbleiK'ss of hand lie Bliould be transferred to an industrial school for 
a couple of years.” When you say ‘ transferred that is begging rather a big question? 

It is. 

Q. Should you pick him out and make him go, or give him every inducement to 
go? — A, Pick him out and make him go. 

Q. As regards the apprenticeship system, you consider that a special statutory posi- 
tion should be created fur a youthful apprentice to prevent him from leaving his inden- 
tures until they have expired and so oti? — A, T think so. , 

Q. Yon Ihiiik that you want a special statutory position created other than the 
merely con t fa ctua 1 one ? A . Yes . 

Q, Do you think it is not likely to create trouble between the employers and the 
i'rnployed and increase the suspicion witl] which labour regards its employers? — A, I do 
not think so. It would teach thorn from the Ix^ginning the signifrcance of a contract which 
they do not possess now. It would also discipline them to a certain extent which is neces- 
sary. 

Q. You think that such a special statutory position of apprenticeship would nut be 
unpopular among tlie labouring classes? — A, 1 thirde it would not be unpopular. 

Q. About tlie Boiler Aed, in Bengal we find tliere is no Act and they say that they 
have few accidents find (hey are getting on happily. In other parts of India We find the 
diffic ulty that one Governnient will not accept another Got>ernmont’s certificate. I under- 
stand that until the new Boiler Act was introduced by the Bombay Governnuuit they were 
unable to rec-ognise the Central Provinces certificates. You consider that variation of 
practice and uTicertainty is uudesirable at present? — A, Yes. 

Q, How do you think it should be done away with?— /I. I Biink there should be one 
Act for th(^ whole of India and one method. 

Q. And where a certificate is granhu] in one province it should ])e valid ip. another? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. Without any further examination of the men or anything?—^!, p think so. 

Q. As to there being complaints that the certificated men of the Central Provinces 
and of the United Provinces are not up to the standard in Bombay, tluit is very largely a 
question of exartiiuers and not only of law? — A . Yes. 

Q. IIow do you tliirik that some uniform standard in examination should be achieved? 
— A, First of all, by limiting the places of examination, and by exchanging the exami- 
ners. 

Q. Some form of panel from which examiners should bo chosen for the whole of 
India — you mean something of that sort? — 4. Yes, or sending examiners from Bombay 
to examine in Calcutta and so on; an interchange of examiners would, I think, achieve 
that uniformity very soon. 

Q, And then would you have some form of standing or provincial committee or would 
you have it done directly by the Government of India? Who would control the inter- 
change and make the necessary arrangements? You want some sort of secretarial body 
to do it like the Board of Examiners for the Oriental languages in Calcutta? — A. I should 
imagine that the men who examined last year in Madras should be invited to examine this 
year in Bombay, and so on. 

Q. By mutual arrangement as the Agricultural Colleges do? — A. Yes. Quite so. 

Q. If you get adulterated chemicals what action do you take about it? — A, Send 
them back. 

Q. You have some form of guarantee?— 4. We are supplied according to specifica- 
tion. 

Q, If that is outside your specification, I suppose, you have agreed on means of 
analysis? — 4. The chemicals that we use in our mills -are few, not very many. Of 
course, we address the standing firms and as far as I know they have fulfilled the specifica- 
tion so far. 

Q. If you buy from anybody in the United Kingdom or in India, do you buy, say, 
under certain trade terms by which analysis is made by certain authorities?' You do not 
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. $ay ** I buy this 96 per cent, pure, and if there is any doubt samples shoidd be taken 
md sent to sueh and such a person or persons selected by the Bombay Millowners* Asso- 
ciation.” or something of that sort? — A, No. , We only ask for 98 or 96 per cent, of 
dxloride of zinc or any other chemical, and aff far as we- have been able to tiscertain we 
never had any dfficulty about it. We never had it adulterated. 

Q. What are the precise burdens which you say railways lay on mills wanting rail- 
way sidings? Is it not the case that jute mills in and around Calcutta are more frequently 
furnished with sidings than the cotton mills in and around Bombay? — A. Undoubtedly. 
J do not think there is any single mill in Bombay that has a siding; at least, I am not 
aware of one. 

• Q» Would it be convenient to you to put in a detailed statement of the terms which 
you were asked and the objections which you raised to them? — A. Yes."^ 

Q. I am nofc following you into the question of shipping freights although you say 
that the remedies are self-evident. One would be nationalisation? Would you recom- 
mend as far as that? — A. No. I mean that the Pcnineular and Oriental Company is 
subsidised by Government and surely Government have some say, or some preBsuro can 
be put on them. It is a thorny question I admit, hot it has to be faced some day. 

Mr, G. A. Thomas. — Q, in paragraph 0 (c) of your written evidence you say, 
Guardintced dividends with or without subsequent refund to Government of the expen- 
diture incurred in paying, dividends at the guaranteed rate is a desirable aid in case of 
large enterprises such as railways, steel works, etc.” In the last sentence you say, ” In 
no case should the guarantee be given without subsequent refund.” These two are incon- 
sistent. The last sentence expresses your opinion?— /I. 1 am entirely opposed to money 
grants-in-aid. The hist sentence expresses my opinion. 

Q. deferring again to the question of pioneer factories and the match industry, you 
say, ” I think that there ai'e many small trades, for instance, making matches, which the 
ordinary capitalist, however enterprising lie m.ay be, is not able to start because (1) he 
does not know where to obtain suitable timber, (2) where he is to g('t phosphorus, and (3) 
what restrictions are nect'SHary or Mesirable to safeguard the health of work-people.” 
Supposing the Government supply him with the luicessary information as to where lie could 
get timber and • phosphorus and also take necessary preciiutions by legislation or o-ther- 
wise to provide for the safeguarding of tJie health of the work-poople, is there any reason 
in your mind why private enterprise should not start these factories in preference to Gov- 
ernment? — A, There is no reason why they should not be started. But I think you 
will agree with me that Governmeiit have published many monographs on certain indus- 
tries which eiiTl with the publication. Nobody conwH forward to start those indiistrios, 
and I think that there are certain iiecessary enterprises which if nobody starts them it is 
the purpose of the State to sj^art and show the way to the people. 

Q, I understand that your reason wliy the capitalist is unable to start is that ho has 
not got the necessary informatitm. But if the Government supply him wilh the necessary 
information, you would leave it to tho capitalist in ‘start the industry?— /I. If the capi- 
talist comes forward it would be desirable that he should start rathm* than the Govern- 
ment. 

Q, In most cases. Government concern in tho matter should end with the supply of 
information and the taking of necessary precautions to safeguard the health of the people 
in dangerous industries? — A, I think that Government sliould take a fatherly interest in 
any manufactures started under lliose circumstances. 

Q. But they should not start the factory themselves? — A. I think they should if 
nobody else starts it. 

Q, Your point is that Government slionld supply information, wait and see whether 
any private capitalist cx)mes forwanl to start, the industry, and if nobody comes forward 
the Government should take the nitlustry in hand and show how it could bo done? — A, 
^uite so. 

' Q, In the following paragraph, you talk about pioneer factories or demonstration 
factories. Are those things identical in your mind or do you distinguish between the two? 
What do you mean by a demonstration factory? — A. A demonstration factory would be 
like an agricultural factory making butter and showing how it is done. 

*0, A demonstration factory would not be a permanent institution because you say 
fn the last sentence, ” The stage of handing over would be of course any time after it 
has reached a paying basis ”? — A, That is a pioneer factory. 

Q. A demonstration factory would not be run on commercial lines to make a profit 
atid it would be for demonstration only? A pioneer factory on the other hand, is one 

on commercial lines, which, as it shows profit, will be handed over to any one coming 
forward to take it? — A . Yes. 


*Vi(l6 Appendix printed after the witness’ oral evidence. 
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Q. In handing over these pioneer factories, is there not an objection to the Govern- 
ment handing them over to the liighest bidder after they had reached a paying basis, and 
would that not be an handicap to comjK^titovs in the future? Would not the whole expense 
which the Government has incurred on a pioneer factory go to benefit a single capitalist 
or company later on? — A. I do not propose that Government should auction the factory. 

T suggest that Goveiiiment should hand it over to some person or persons competent to 
1 ‘un that factory. 

Q. There may be a dozen persons capable', of running that factory. — A. I sec the 
(lilficulty you mention. 1 think (‘{U'h will have* to tak(3 its chance. If the Government 
give a certain sum of money and invest it in a factory and the result is a profit, the Gov- 
ernment would ha\G done their duty. * 

Q. The p(3rson who is luekv enough to get this factory, when it is a paying concern, 
would have an ('iiormoiis adsantage ovei* his future C()m])etitors. is not that an objection 
to pioneering factories by Goveinment? A. I cannot S('e it. 

Sir 1). J. 7V//a. — G. Yon do not want to have these fiictories auctioned, but you 
would like to hand tlumi ovct to capitalists who supply sufficient guarantees for their 
successful continuajit'c. Is iha( your idea? — A, Mv idea is not to anclion to the liighest 
bidder. 

Q. But by SOUK' means to tind out whether som<‘ cijpilalist is ('oming foiwvard wha 
can give guarantee's for succe-ssful (*oiitiiiuance. Is that youi’ idea? — A. That is, one 
who will guaiaJilet' both the linancial pari and the nl)ility to run it. 

(J. li(wv would you aseeitain ihui? — .1. 11 is lud impossible' to ascertain it, to dis- 
tiufruish betw^ee'ij })eople and firms. 

Q. You w’ould shut out tiu' man who w^aiifs to make, a he'giuning because’ ho has not 
n\a(le a name? — A. lie must have' some knowledge!. There' must he something known 
about the man who ee)me'S forward to take the' factory over. 

Mr. (L A. TJioniar. — Q. Tbider the* head of traiiiiing and labour you say, “ I think 
most (Uiiphatically that the* lack of ])rimary (‘diicatiein hinders industrial development.” 
Are you aware* that in the Bemihay mills oidy 17 per cent, of tlu' (‘hildreii have any educa- 
tion whatever?—.!. 1 am aware’ of lliai faed. 

Q. Can you tell the Conmiissiem wdiat the* reason is? — A. T suppose they are put to 
work too young he'fore they aeejuire’ ('ducat ion. 

Q. What Jire the' reiiiedie's? — /I. Compulsory education. ^ 

G- Is comj)iilRorv (’duention Ihe only lemejdy ? — A. 1 should think so. 

G- TTave you auy expeudeiice* of mill schools for children?— /I. We have one in our 
own factory. 1 should like to se^e th(*m ce’iitralised. 

G- In your own opinion, the schools which have been started have been a Bucceas? 

~ A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. Wlnit is the i-eason of their failure? — A. Because the parents of these children 
try and get them to work at one mill uijd then take them away so that they can go to 
another mill and thus steal time. * 

G. Is not the control in the hands of the millownors? — A. Yqs. 

Q. As a body, could not the* millowne'rs combine to prevent this migration from mill 
to mill to avoid schooling?"- .1. They (ain, but 1 am afraid there is not cohesion enough 
amongst them to do so at presc'nt. 

G. Bo you think that legislation is the only means of educating the mill children? — 
.1. Yes. 

Sir I). J . Tata.—Q. In your answer to question No. fi, sub-paragraph (e), you say, 
Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system is merely an aid to incom- 
petence and MS an aid should not be given.” You think that those who have not the 
means hut the skill should ne^t be assisted? Is not tliat wdiat you mean?— -/I. I mean that 
those who luive skill can in some w^ay or other command the necessary finance to obtain 
plant independently of Government. 

• 

Q, Further on, in answer to the first pihrt, you say: ” It is most difficult to raise 
capital for a n^,w industry, small or large,” and you, think that small men with the neces- 
sary skill cannot raise capitaL Then you say that Government should not give him any 
aid. That means that a man with sufficient skill hut not the means is to be left alone? — 
A. For every genuine application from a man who really is liard up for money for plant 
which he wuld instal and make it pay, Government receive* at least 20 applicatjions fiaom 
imui who ore not able to do it and the Government’^ 
other directions. 





Q. But there might be somebody with sufficient skill and it might be good to gii 
^ ikhn; help? — A, May be. But as a means of aiding industry and as a means of inyestin 
euiplufl Government funds it would not be worth wlule. 

’ With regard to Government patronage you say: “ Govenmient patronage » hov 
■ ever, is of the greatest importance. Government is a very large consumer. Every Go^ 
ernment department should be compelled to publish a complete list of all articles abov 
a certain value, which it has purchased or used during the previous twelve months.’ 
How far do you think that Government patronage should be given to the cotton industr;^ 
with regard to the purchase of goods? — /I. Very much further than they have givei 
hitherto. 

Q. Do you think that patronage was exercised with discrimination between mill 
and mills? What is your experience with regard to Government patronage? — A, Befon 
the war we had no experience. After the war began we began to supply them with < 
certain amount of stufl’s. Before the war we started the manufacture of Wmki and it wai 
very hard to induce Government to take any of it, and the trade rather languished. Th< 
war came and saved the khaki plant. 

Before the war do you think that there was any special favour shown to som< 
peoplb, while others, were left out in the cold? Do you think that the patronage waf 
exercised equally in all caseH, or was there any discrimination l)etween mills and mills^ 
— A, I hud no experience at all whatever before the war. 

Q. Did you try to supply the (lovernnient direct ?~A. Yes, some years ago. Wt 
tried to supply the army, but my experience was, it was left to the babu in charge and tbf 
babu in charge found the cloth one inch longer or one inch shorter when it did not suit 
him. • 

Q, But things have altered now? — .4. Yes, very much. 

Q, With i-egard to the questhm which Mr. Thomas asked you about the training ol 
labour and siipervision, can you ^ive us an idea of what is being done by inillowners iu 
general about the education of half-timers? Is it general, or is it prevalent only in a 
few mills? Is there any serious attempt made to educate half-timers?—^. I do not think 
so. T think 'tliere is no serious attempt. The Government by moans of their Collector 
asked the mills to start scliools for half-timers. They complied with that request in a half- 
hearted manner, but the half-timers are not deriving any Ixuiefit from it, because, first of 
all, they servo in the mill for a very limited period, and* if they do not get their full-time 
ticket they gp on to another mill and try to get a full-time ticket. 

Q, ^ With regard to the schools for half-timers, are they outside your mills or insidt' 
your mills? — A. Inside. I tliink the Municiimlity should have a central school in 
of the big districts and got a levy from the mills to support it. 

Q. Has the Bombay Municipality done anything in that direction?— ^4. As far as 
I know, not. 

Q, Was there not a confereii(‘e between tlu' ndllowncrs and the Municipality on the 
subject?—-^. There have been nifiny conferences, but the results have not matured, 

Q. You say that industrial and technical schools should be under tlie Department of 
Industries.^ With regard to techmcal scdmols, what is tbe type of student that you receive 
from techmcal schools? Do you find that those stude.nts who come from technical schools 
shape better? Have you any experience', of students from technical schools in your mills? 
— di. Yes. 

y. What is your expeiicnct' of them? — A. My experience is that they go to a tech- 
nics school at a stage too late in life. There they acquire habits which they cannot 
eradicate when they get to seriotis work. If they started in the works, got into the dis- 
works, the hours of the works, the hard worj|i required in the works, and 
then went to school to acquire tlie necessary knowledge which they could apply to that 
work, they would be very nmcli better meti than those who go to a college at the age of 
17 or 18 and then go to a technical school for the next three years and pass the examination 
and expect a big pay at the end of the course, without possessing the necessary works 
experience. • 

satisfied with the class of students turned out by the local Technical 
S^^l? Have you in your employment any of them?— ^4. I have not, because they are 
not hard enough workers. • 

Victoria Jubilee Bchool. You have no students from that School? — A, 

I nave had, but I do not know whether there are any now. 

Q. Are you generally satiefled wth them? Don’t they make better workmen?— A. 
3E?wy^WOuld make very good workmen if they could eradicate those habits of holidays, etc. 

Q. We have been told that ekill ' and efficiency have been frequently more hishlv 
devdoited in Che uneducated than in the educated; We would like to know what is mr 
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experi('.nce in the subject. Would you like your workmen to l)e educated or uneducated? 
For technical skill and manual efficiency, do you think that a workman is better for a little 
education? — A. I should say he is better for a little education. Skill is a gift, such as 
genius. 

Q. Can you give us your views ou the present housing conditions of labour? It has 
been suggested that the conditions in Bombay are vmy had. What is your exi>erieiice of 
the housing conditions? — A. They are extremely had. I think that something should be 
done to improve them. We ourselves propose to house all our people gradually. 

Q. Have you any experience of tlu* conditions outside Bombay? Can you compare 
them witli Calcutta? — A. 1 am afraid I cannot. As fai’ as I know, the hunt eon in Calcutta 
are as bad as the chawh in Bombay. 

Q. When you provide houses do you tliink that lalK)urers take to them readily? — A. 
1 think so. Wt‘ have a certain amount of experituna* and tlicy liave done so. 

(). 1 hav{^ been told that ajiy attem}>ts in this direction are not successful because 
lahonrers to occupy hons(!S provided for them, because it gives their employers a sort 

of control over them, and they are not prepanai to submit to that control. For instance, if 
a man did not want to work and stayed at home, th(' jobber would (^ome and ask him to go to 
the mill to work. And that is tlie reason why labour is rather inclined to keep away from 
the houses tliat you provide. Is that so?- J. That has not been our experience. 

Can you tell us how fm* and why wagt'S liave I’isen within recent times in the 
Homhay mills?— .1. Aly impression is that in the last ten yinirs they have gone up fifty per 
c('nt. The reasons an' tlu' dearness of living and tht' dcunand for labour being greater than 
the supply. 

Q. Wliy is the sup])ly so niiicli lass than it should Ix^? What are the causes? — A. 
Tiubour is rt'quired very much more' largely in Bombay. 

Q. There are more works here, and theje is not <^'iiough labour? — .1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that your labour responds to the stimulus of higher wages? Owing to 
higher wages do you get iK'tter work, lu'tti'r attendance', more outturn?-?!. No, rather 
worse. There is no ambition in them. 

Q. What happens to the higher wages they get? flow^ do they spend tliein? — A. They 
absent themselves rather more, and they spend mostly in drink and loafing. 

Q. A certain standard of living is all that they aim at. If they get higher wages they 
do not care to earn the full amount, but they do less w ork so as to keej) up to that standard. — 
/!. That is precisely what it amounts to. 

Q. Have you any remarks to make ou tlu' economii's of shorter hours? You find that 
they do not respond to higher w^ages, lu'cause it is probably due to having to work long hours. 
With shorter hours will that state of alVairs he ituproved? Have you given thought to the 
(juestioii of w'orking shorter hours? — A. First of all, tlie man, who is supposed to work in 
our mill for twelve hours never does work foi* 12 hours, hut works eight hours and the 
remaining four hours he spends in the coiufMiund, sleeping or talking or amusing himself 
otherwise. ^ 

Q, Is it not rather a sweeping statement? — A. It is; but I liave seen it, and I can 
prove it. 

Q. That would not he the average?— Very nearly. We employ three times 
more men for the same work than they do in Lancasliire, and a lot of power is wasted 
simply because thest' men wi)l next, wwk. 

Q. Don’t you think that if the w^orkmen were made to work shorter hours they might 
put more into their work than they do now ? — A . I do not think so. Not until their standard 
of living is raised. The question depends on the standard of comfort. The workman now 
has some idea as to what he wants. He wants a c(U‘tain amount of food and drink and 
for the rest he wants to loaf and he w^ants to earn the amount necessary to keep up his 
standard of living with the minimum elTort he can, and he dm's not care to go beyond it. 
Raise ambition in him and educate him and he wdll work l)etter. 

Q. Is not this listlessness due to the long hours from sunrise to sunset, and that goes 
on from year’s end to year’s end? If you Feduco the hours from twelve to ten, he can get 
two hours to loaf outsidt' and do other things that you mentioned, will he not be inclined to 
give you better work inside your mill?— He may, htit I do not think he will,— not until 
you change his ideas. 

Q. How could you do that?— .4. By education. ^ 

Q. With regard to certificates of quality, you say that all medicines and chemical 
should be ‘certified by Government. Would you be prepared to extend the system to otl^ 
products besides medicines and chemicals? You say, “The first point I would suggest; i 





tha^r all Hiedicines and chemicals used or utilised for internal or external bodily application 
Bhould be certified by Government/* Would you extend the system to other products? — A, 
If the limited experience is favourable, yes. 

Q. what agency? — IIow woiJd it be carried out? — A. Voluntarily. If a man 
wants to ha ve a certain ^product of his certified by (^o^•emment he can go to the Govern - 
inent Chemical Laboratory for analysis and get a certificate. 

Q. Only such products as are certified would bo saleable? — A. Would be labelled so. 

Q, You have said something about sidings, and I believe you are going to submit a 
note* on it. We have also hoard camplaints regarding the hardships caiisod by heavy rail- 
way freights and the shortage of waggons. Have you any opinions on the subject? — A. 
Yes. I think that is one of the tilings tliat 1 am going to add to my evidence later on. 
Gpvernment should, after the war, bi‘ in a position in my opinion to build all their waggons, 
all the steel parts required, manufacture them here, and also their engines and engine parts, 
so as to be quite independent of the Unibal Kingdom in case of necessity, and if Government 
adopted the principle of finding all their requirements in this country W’c should hear very 
much less about shortage of waggons. The shortage of waggons is, at tln^ present moment, 
due to the iin|X)Bsibi]ity of rciilaeing hrok(>n down waggons. 

Q, Are you an advocate of State' managenu'ut of all railways not only with reference 
to the building of waggons and the supply of waggons, hut to the entire' management of rail- 
ways hv the State?— /I. ' Yes, entire management. 

Q. With regard to trade marks yon say : “As far as the inillowners are concerned, they 
have practically adopted a Trade Marks Registration A('i of their ovn which has so far 
answered very well as evinced by the very few legal actions taking place in regard to infringe- 
ments. V All the mills do not belong to the Millowiiers’ Association ? — A cotton mills 

in Bombay. 

Q. Not all of tliem. Then* must h(‘ a few outside? — ,1. Tliere are. 

Q, Do think tliat at present numbers art' sufliciently proti>cted by the regulations 
of the Millowners* Association? — /I. Practically they have been. There have been very 
few cases otherwise. 

Q Have you any views on the subject of adulteration of cotton? — Has the Millowiiers’ 
Association tried to do anything with regard to the adulteration of cotton so as to prevent it? 
— A. They have done nothing so far. 

Q Do you think that something is necessary? — .1. Undoubtedly. We hope that 
something ta^igible wlU come as the result of th(‘ Cotton (k^mmission. Tt is possible to 
prevent it. 

p. Have the Millowners’ Association or the millowners individually given any 
attention to the subject of workmen’s compensation in cast' of accith'nis or di*ath in the mills? 
— A. A certain number of mills have a provident fund similar to the Provident Fund in 
Railways. We have one. For all nuuj drawing wages over Rs. 80. a (-ertain percentage, 
about r> per cent, approximately, is put into the fund aiid the mill at the end of Hie year adds 
a similar amount and gives interest and it ludps a considerable nnniher of jieople. 

Q. That is not compensation for accidents. If any workmen met with any accident in 
the course of their duty, is there any provision made for their compensation? A. No. 

Q. You think that soiiu^ such thing is necessary in the interests of workmen? — 
A It is difficult to say here because it will end in more cHivIessiiess. They are already 
careless enough. 

Q. There are some accidents that are not preventible? — /I. Yes. I say that some 
tentative measures may be taken. T have not thought partiiailarly about it. 

Q. In your own case, if there is an accident in your mill what do you do?— .L We 
have a doctor on the premises and v,( luive a dispensary. If it is a trivial case the man is 
attended to at once. He is sent home and the doctor goes and visits him if it is serious, and 
his wages and place are kept open until he is well enough to come hack to us. 

Q. Supposing he is disabled? — A. We ernplov him as far as possible in 4:iome other 
capacity. Supposing he dies we give a certain amount to his widow. 

Q. Do you think this is generally done by most (»f the mills? — A. 1 am afraid I have 
no knowledge of other mills. * 

Q. Recently we iindershKxl that a British firm set aside a sum of I'lO.lXK) a year for 
five years for scientific re^seareh. Don’t you think that an athunpt should be made by mill- 
owners to start scientific research for all their requirements? The industry would be all the 
better for scientific advice on the several questions that may confront them. I understand 
that you have yourself occasionally^isubmitted difficulties that you had to the Institute at 
Bangalore. Don’t you think that the millowners conld combine and start an Institute for 
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scientific research to which they could submit all their Scientific difficulties and qiiestioiis of 
that kind? — A, I have submitted twice,*! believe — once certainly, to the Institute at 
Bangalore, but I did not get a satisfactory reply. 

Q. That is all the more reason why we should have an Institute to which all the 
scientific difficulties with i;3gard to cotton and the manipulation of cotton could be submit* 
ted. Don’t you think that an industry which within the last two years has earned such a 
largo amount of profit should be asked to set aside a certain amount for the sake of Supporting 
an institute of research to help the industry, and that it would be an advantage to do so? — 
A. I think the difficultios of cotton industry are more commercial than in the way of 
research. 

Honhlc Sir Fazulbhoy (kmimbhoy. — Q. In answer to Question No. 2, you sa3^ 
“ It is most difficult to raise capital for a new industry, small or largo.” Have you changed 
your views now? Do you still think that there is difficulty in getting capital for starting new 
industry in Bombay after the influx of money which Bombay has got? — A. I have changed 
my views. It is much easier to got money. 

Q. Do you know that the cement industry was started before the war? It was a new 
industry and still the capital was subscribed three times over? — A. I was not aware of it. 

Q. With reference to your answer to Q. 6 (d), in what way do you want to give loans 
to shipping enterprises, for starting the shipping industry in the country? — A. I should like 
see shipbuilding yards started with (lovernment aid, either by Indian capital or Indian 
management, or failing that, even to ask one of the shipbuilding yards at home to come out 
and start shipbuilding here and thus make us indepemdent. 

Q. In the beginning there* would bn many difficulties, and therefore Government aid is 
necessa ry ? — A . Yes . 

Q. About the purchase of stores in this country, don’t you think that when a new 
industry is started in India, the fiiiish of tlie article cannot be just the Balne*as that of the 
articles purchased from other countries where they hafe got the industry for a number of 
years and ev(‘n if an article is a little inferior, do you not think that Government ought to 
encourage it?- A . I think that Government should encourage it as far as possible and j)oint 
out its inferiority. 

Q. Do you think that Governm(‘nt should have a Department of Industries, Imperial 
and Provincial? — A. Yes„ 

Q. And they should have experts for advising the people ?--^i4. Yea. 

Q. Is there no remedy othei’ than fiscal freedom which can solve the Indian industrial 
problem?— A. The requirements of the industrial problem are many. If necessary I 
would protect industries by levying a tax. 

Q. About primary education, do you know that the Bombay Government have appoint- 
ed a committee? Do you know the rt'.coramendations of that committee in regard to the 
education of the mill children? — A. I understand that there was a bill introduced by 

Q. No, no. There was a special committee ap|X)inted by Government to enquire into 
tlie education of the mill-hands. — A. I do not know. 

Q. Are you in favour of the education of young boys who attend mills being made 
compulsory?—/!. Yes, up to eleven years. If you ask my private opinion, I would abolish 
half-time. 

Q. Unless education is made compulsory for all the children in the city, is it possible 
to make educ^ition compulsory for the juvenile, mill-hands? — A, I think eompuleory 
education will have to be ininniuced all over the city. 

Q. Some of the witnesses whom we have examined have stated that the spread of 
education among the artisan classes tended to bring manual labour into contempt and that 
the sons of artisans educated beyond the primary stage showed a distinct tendency to forsake 
their profession in favour of clerical work. Do you agree with that view? — A. I contend 
that every child born in the country should have compulsor}' education, and I am not con- 
tending for any further education forrthe artisan classes. 

Sir D, J. Tata.—Q. Would you combine with primary education some system of 
education to increase their manual skill while they are receiving primary education? — A, I 
have stated that already. * • 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Cntrimbhoy. — Q. You have heard the complaints that the 
chawls in Bombay are extremely bad. The Improvement Trust have got a rule by which 
they give money for building chawls. Can you suggest why the millownere have not avails 
ed themselves of the opportunity provided by that rule of taking ‘money from the Improve- 
ment Trust? — A. I think that some of them have taken advantage of it, but ii is difficult 
to say why others have not done so. ' 
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tj difficulties? — A . I do not know. I think it is the great cfost. 

Kfl. 1,000 a room is a very big sum. 

Q. You Ought to have a full knowledge of the matter because you are going into the 
question yourself? — A. We are l)uilding our own (‘hawls and tlie Improvement Trust is 
acquiring lands for us. 

Q> What about the plans? Art* your chnwls built according to tin* plan's of the 
Improvement Trust? — A. We submit to them plans of oir- own. We differ from the 
Improvement Trust in many resp('cts. They liav(> acci'pled oin- amendmeiits. 

Q. The (lOvernmeiit of Unmbay asluMl llu' millowiuM’s t-o uK^el tluau witli I’egard to 
mill-hands’ accommodation. Were you otk' of them?- .1. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the diffi(*ulties ^^llicll some of tht' inillowners enumerated about the 
matter?— .4. Yes. 

Q. Om* of the difficulties was that they have not got sntficient land near their mills? — 
.4. Quite so. 

Q. And therefore th(‘v wanted that cliawls sliould be built in diffenuit c(mtres and that 
the millowners should pay for them. Do you think that is moi'e feasible? — A. That is 
feasible for mills in jiojailated anais wliere land is of a vi^rv high value. 

Q. Nearly half of thf‘ mills an' lo(*at(‘d in tlu' districts? —.4 . I sliould say half and not 
more. ‘ , 

Q. Dut at present the rvi\\ reason is that th(> cliawl costs nearly Us. 1, ()()() for the 
building of each room?— /I. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that the cbawls built under tlu' Alunic-ijial Act are cheaper? — 
.4. Still the cost would run to Us. (>()(). 

Q. But don’t you think tliat if* tlu' Improvi'iiK'nt Trust cbawls cost inon' than the 
Municipal Act'chawls, flit' ju'opli' will gi'iu'rally go to tb('S(' chaw Is. instead of to your 
own? — A. 1 should think so. Uut I Iiopi' that our cliawls are lietti'v tfuui tlu' Tnqirovement 

Trust and Municipal Act ('hnw4s. 

• 

Sir 1), J. Tata. — Q. Do }ou think that tlu're is also another difficulty, nanu'ly, that 
the mill-hands generally like to reside wlu'n*, they have got their friends; 4 or T) of them 
make a mess togoUu'r, and go to different ('('litres: and that is one of tlie reasons for 
which they do not liki' to ri'iiiaiii under one control?—.!. I have lu'ard of tluit difficulty; 
but that C()ul(l»])e surmbuiited pnwided tlu'n' were good cliawls to Jiv(‘ in. 

Q. Are there any difficulties of that kind in the textile mills when' th('y liave their own-, 
chawls? — A. I do not think so. Thc'v aiv' always occu])i('d from th(' beginning. 

Hon'hle Sir Fa::ulhln)jf ('urnmhhoff. In answer to one of tlu' (juestions by 
Sir Dorabji Tata, you said that the mill-hands at pn'si'iit do not work more, than (jight 
hours; in fact most of them n'ally speaking loaf about in tlu' compound for two to four hours ; 
that is, they are in fresh air?--.!. Yes, such fresli air as tlu'n' ('xists. 

Q. Don’t you think that if more wagi's an* givc'ii tlw'v will not la' abb^ to make use of 
them except in drink? — .1 . It is so. 

Q. Don’t you think if then-'' .n* good cbawls for th('m, big play-grounds, cinemas and 
co-operative societies to raisin up their economic status. th('\ will be better off? - -i4. If you 
give them the power to appr('ciat(' them, they will certainly. 

Q. And do you not think there is necal for a big play-ground near the mills?— .4. Yes, 
I should Buy so. 

Q, At present tlu'v loai about an/ ova^rcrowd the stn'i'ts and find no place to go, is 
it not so? — A. It is so. 

Q, If you giv(' them more ]>ay and less hours, do \oii not think Unit tia'v will lo.af 
about the streets not knowing where to go and having nothing to do except to drink or 
go away to their villages? l^n't you think tliat thg municipality must provide big play- 
grounds, better accommodation in chawls, and other facilities that w’ill make them more 
steady? — A. I think you must give them first tlu' power to enjoy those things which coat 
money. If a mill-hand can earn mon' or has an incentive to ('am more in order to^go 
to cinema or play cricket or anything else, he will respond to the stimulus of higher wages 
and do better work. • 

Q, In reply to Sir Dorabji Tat.i you said that though they are getting more wages now 
'they are becoming idle, and don’t pay more attention to their work; so they don’t need 
more money because they do not sy>end more, money?- A. That is so. 

D. This cjy for better wages then is a fictitious one and not really needed? — .4. Yes, 
higher wages are not needed so far as they are. concerned, until some means of making 
them spend their money except on drinyre found. 

^ 1 AMO 
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Sir D. J. T(ita.--Q. Is there any gambling amongst the mill operatives here to any 
appreciable extent? — A. I do not think so. . 

Hon* hie Sir Fazulhhoy Curriftihhoy. — Q. You say in your note that “ research in 
India, if properly carried out, will cost an enormous sum of money. Where is this huge 
sum to come from? Should it be raised by taxation? — A. The money for research is 
very desirable. 

Q. And if the nioney is not available Government must give it? — A. 1 think Govern- 
ment havo got to find money in so many other directions that they won’t have money 
enough. 

Q. Under training of labour and supervision in your note, you say that promising boys 
from the technical schools should be sent abroad to study conditions in other countries. 
That is, with Government scholarsbips? — A. Quite so. 

Q. If you are going to start industrial schools concurrently with schools for primary 
education, you have got to find teachers for the industrial schools; how are you going to 
find them? — .1. By inducing })oy8 to go to different couritric's under a system of scholar- 
ships, and wlien these boys come back they can talo^ charge of these industrial schools. 

Q. Do you think that the present sj^stem of Government scholarsliips to students for 
technical education is working well? — .1. The niiinber of scholarships awarded are too. 
small to form a judgment. 

Q, ^011 think there ought to be more? — A. 1 iliiiik 20 timers, probably more. 

Sir T). J. Tata . — Q. Where do tlie Jnpaiiese send tlieir men for technical training? — 
A. To workshops in Erigland and America. 

Q. Are they admitted to th(^ workshops there?- A. Yi‘S, I think so; particularly if 
they go with a Government recommendation. The GoverniiKuit of India have managed 
to get their scholars in easy (moiigli. • * 

Q. You don’t think there is any difficiilly for ^Tuclians to get into workshops in 
Europe? — A, 1 do not think so, if they go with proper introdiu'tion. 

lloii'hJc Sn Fazulbluvf Furnnihlwy. Q. As ](^ganls your statemeiit about State 
management of railways, what are tlie difficulties you find under company management? 
You want that all the railways must bo State managed? A. Yes. 

Q, Could you say wdiat diffi(Milties you have in regard to company management of 
railways?— /I. Well, I suppose the biggest (liffi('ulty is that one company wants to make 
a railway from A h) B and another one wants to make a competitive' railway from (1 to I). 
Ill England the companies manage the railways and yon have' no less thaii three or four 
railways coming to a single town. As soon as one company has taken to earn dividend 
oTi a (wtain section of a railway, anothc'r (V)mpany comers along to compete. 

Q. You do not w^ant raihvay ontoi'prises to make moiK'V? Do you think that a 
railway management ought to Tiiake more money or facilitate more trade and indiistries?- 
A. The object of a railway under Goveniment manag(‘ment would be to facilitate trade and 
ijidufttry; they will have no shareholders to satisfy. 

Q. ^ on Want them to help induBti’it'S, and they ought not to be so commercially 
managed?— A. I think that the first fuiKtion of a railway is to aid the industries of the 
country rather than earn money. 

Hon'ble Sir H. N. Mookerjec. — Q. With reference to the policy about railway sidings, 

I should like to ask you two guestioiiH. hirst, yon are aware that all the railways have got 
the same rules. In Bengal there liave been no difficulties in getting a siding to a factory. 
You say in Bombay you could not get sidings?— /I. I have nut gone into the question fully. 

I recollect the Bombay railways want more cuigine chaiges to bring WHgons to a siding of 
even 5 to 10 miles, and then these engine (barges are so [irohibitive that it is impossible to 
take advantage of sidings. 

Q. These are impiu’ianl points, and we want a report based on facts. The general 
rule is this. If 3^011 w^ant a siding to i^ssist a factoiy, 3^00 have to apply to the parent line. 
They will give you an (estimate of the cost of laying rails and of the embankment, including 
the cost of acquiring lands. They may ask you generally to do the minor works yourself, 
such as earthw'ork, and they will charge you a certain percentage of interest on their capital 
outlay. This is the general rule. So instead' of mentioning m imaginary grievance, if 
you will kindly state the facts exactly to the Bailw^ay Board who are (controlling all railways, 
any such differences in treatment will generally be remedied by the Railway Board, I only 
want to draw your attention to the point that before you urge a point kindly state the - 
I think your difficulty is that ail your factories are in the towns, not like the Bengal jute 
factories, and consequently the acquisition of land is an expensive item and that is one 
reason wliy you do not got sidings unless 3^011 pay enormous sums fon them, whereas ih 
Bengal the sidings are taken far away from the town and the acquisition* of land is not a 
very expensive item and there is no complaint there against railway ocjmparfies. So if you 
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will kindly go into the matter and if possible submit a note with copies of correspondtmce 
to \erify your statements, we shall be very much obliged. We wiuit to take up the ques- 
tion seriously and we want real facts on which to base our statement. The next question 
I wai^t to ask you is about Government management in regard to railways. You want that 
every railway should be constructed and managed by Government? — A. >Jo. I think that 
feeder lines should be private eiiterpriscs. 

Q. Do you think that capitalists should coiistriict lines and hand them over to Govern- 
ment for them to manage? Supposing they manage badly, the shareholders would not get 
reasonable dividends? — A, Well, it has been proved practically that company -managed 
lines are paying more dividends than State-managed linos: otherwise money 'would not 
be forthcoming. 

Hon*hle Sir Fazulbhoii Currmbhoy . Q. You know that tla^ coinpani(‘s whicjih 
manage these railways have got very insignificant capital of their own, nearly 95 jier cent, 
or more of the capital is Government capital, and that tlie interests of the sharebolderB 
of these companies are not identical with the inti^n^sts of Indian industries. Is that a 
fact? -A, 1 think Mr. Jh'eston naid a paper before the l’(H*na l^higinecu’ing Socidy on 

the subject of the promotion of Indian railways. 

Q. But I ask the question whether the shareholders’ interest is operating to the dis- 
advantage of Indian industries : is tliat not so ?--/!. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chaiterton. — Q. With rehuvnee to the remarks in your note on the subject of 
the difficulties of people in subscribing to new or untried industries, have you any sugges- 
tions to make as to the organisation that should bo (treated to. deal with thi^se ])roblemB, 
either through industrial banks or through Government Departimuiis of industries?* 
A. Through industrial banks iindoupl)tedly. 

Q. You mean the iiidustrial bank will have to examiiu' the proposal?- .1 The indus- 
trial bank will have to examine the ])n)posal. 

Q. Wha^ I want to ascertain is whether you would f>ut the investigation of tliese new 
industrial ventures in the hands of Government Departments like the D(q)artment of In- 
dustries, or whether you would haive them eiitiixdy ])rivat(' enterpris('? — A. I should 
say to private enterprise. 

Q. In reply to Bir Dorabji Tala you said that you adheif^ to your remark about the 
supply of mftehiriery and plant on the hire-purchase system, hut would you like to apply 
that systetn of supply of machiruu’y and plnni to comparatively small industries, say, 
agricultural undertaking^ where a man has a consideralde amount of kind, and waints to 
improve it, but has no ready money and has either to borrow' imuiey or do w'ithout the 
improvements? Would you consider it desirable h' help him by tlie grant of machinery 
and plant on the hire-])nrchase sj^stern?- /I . I shoifld think it desirable from the man’s 
point of view, but undesirable from the (h)venmient point of view. 

Q. Why from the Government’s point of \iew? — A. Governiuerit have to make 
enquiries whether the man’s siatemeiits aiv correct or not. 

Q. But if you had a properly organised 1 )t‘pai-tmeiit, you could carry out those 
enquiries without difficulty? -J. It would he desirable for agriculture, but not for trade 
or industry. 

Sir F. li. Steivari . — Q. Would you grant that there is a great deal of wealth upcountry 
apart fiom Bombay and Calcutta available for industrial development in the possession 
of lawyers, zemindars, hankers, ])rivate individuals, etc.? Do you sec* any growing 
prospect of that wealth becoming availabk' for industrial develo])nient?— /I . It is rather 
difficult to say. 

Q. Would you refer to your answer to (piestion as to the various forms in which 
Government aid might be given to industries, from [a) to (/) : you do not seem to considcu- 
any of those forms as useful?* A . No. I am not (piite sure. 

Q. But supposing that Government did derhJe to help in one of tliusi.' forms, would 
you arrange for Government control during the period of assistance?--.!. Government 
■control should only be nominal : it (aiuld not he effective. 

Q, You would not have Government* directors or anything else of the sort?- /I, I do 
not think so. 

Q. Or Government audit of actHiunts ?— /I . Yes, with a view to seeing that the 
accounts are kept well and correcth' . 

Q Then with reference to the age at which (anployes might he taken fw manual 
trainee or further book learning, you say that by the time he attains the age of 9 or 10 
it should be seeif whether his head or his hands are likely to serve him in after-life. Would 

nvdtnarv Ilfdian be strong enough to go into a workshop and work there at 9 or 10?— 
A. He woulrf be strong enough if he is taught. 
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Q. You Bay that exiiminutions are too bookish and unpractical, yw are very keen on 
that point and attach great importance to it?-r-A. What I am keen about is that 
ns a boy is able to understand, that is, when he is 6 or 7 years old, ho should be sent to a 
primary school for three years to leani his own language; I presume the teacher ml be 
able to say whether his hands or his brain are more active while in the pnmary schOTl, if 
his hands are active he will be passed on to a workshop for preliminary, manual training. 


That is my point. 

Q. Do you want him to undergo training before being passed on to the workshop? 

A. I think that the importance of workshop training is very great indeed. 

Q. You would put him in a workshop before further literary training?— rl • 
is that as soon as he has obtained a certain amount of preliminary education he should be 
passed on to an apprentice workshop. 

Q. At what age would ho go to the apprentice workshop? - A. At the age of 11 or 12. 

Q. Are your activities mostly industrial or commercial? Do you look after your 
export business also or you confiiK' yourself princijially to manufacture?— rt. I confine 
myself entirely to niarinfaetiire. 

Q. Eegarding registration of trade names, you are strongly in favour of the registra- 
tion of firms’ names : do you think there will he any practical difficulty in the way of that? 

~A. I cannot see any difficulty. 

Q. Your belief is that it would prove to be feasible?— .i. I think so. 


Ari'KNDTX. 

Dated ‘21st November 1917. 

Prom C. N. Waiua, Ds(J., Agent, Dentury Spinning and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, liimited, Bombay : • 

To- The President, Indian Industrial Commission. 

With reference to your request to be furnished with particulars of the Spring Mill 
railway siding, I have the honour to give you the following details : — 

(1) The Spring Mill applied for siding about the lltli of August 1911. 

(2) The Company in ciuostion deposited Es. 200 with the (Ireat Indiiyi Peninsula 
Eailway for a survey of the proposed siding. 

(3) The survey was held and in aecordanee with the estimate made the Company 
signed the recpiisite form and deposited tlie requisite tiiolicy on the 5th of March 
1913 with one slight reservation as to terms. This reservation was subsequently 
waived by tho Spring Mill Company. 

(4) On the 13th of August 1914 the Oreat Indian Peninsula Eailway resiled from 
all arrangements (see letter appended), by stating that as the Harbour Branch 
Eailway was only intended to work south of Eaoli Cabin and therefore all traffic 
required for the Spring Mill ttould be worked through Kurla station and vice 
vena and therefore the charge as laid down in the proposed agreement will not 
be Buitahlc. They tliendori' demanded 10 rniiees per wagon loaded or empty 
with a minimum charge of Es. 50 per trip in addition to the usual freight charges. 

(5) As the Eailway Company did not wish to give effect to the original agreement, 
and arrangements could be made by the road to the Mill at a cheaper combined 
rate than the combined charge for haulage over the siding they did not desire 
the siding at the Spring Mill and the matter terminated. 


Copy of a letter from the Agent. Croat Indian Peninsula Eailway, to Messrs. Nowrosjee 
Wadia and Sons. Agents. The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, No. 48-S./4(). dated 13th August 1914. 

t 

Siding to the S'pring Mills at Sewree. 

Witfi reference to the correBpondence ending with your letter of the 27th June 1914f 
1 hog to address yoti further in connection «with iiertain matters relative to this siding. , 

2. I would remind you that it is only intended to work the Harbour Branch south of 
Kuoli Cabin for passenger traffic*, with the excerption of ^he goods traffic from Kurla to and 
from your Mill: that being so all traffic in and out of your siding will have to be worked 
by special engine to and from Kurla. 

B. Thus all wagons for your Mill from stations on the Great Indian Peninsula BaB- 
way will be detached from trains at Kurla, and those from the south whioh will be received 
by us from the Port Trust at Wadala will be worked into Kurla and detached there. From 
Kurla these wagons will be worked into your Mill by a epecial engine. ^ 
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Similarly wagons from your mill will be worked by a apecial engine to Kurla, where 
tno^ Great Indi^ Peninsula Eailway stations will be attached to their trains and those 
for the Port Trust sent to Wadala. 

system of charge as laid down in the proposed agreement 
Will ncrt be suitable since now that the site of Sewree station has been changed your siding 
will take ofi the main line between stations. It soerns to me that under the peculiar con- 
ditions that will exist it will be a more satisfactory arrangement if the ordinary railway 
rates were levied to or from KurJa station and a charge was made per wagon in or out of 
your sidings for the distance from Kurla to your siding and rice versa. This charge 
I would propose to make Ks. 10 per wagon loaded or empty placed in your siding or taken 
out of youi’ siding subject, as the wagons will have to be worked by a special engine, to a 
minimum charge of Es. 50 f)er trip to or from your siding. 

5. I have also to inform you that owing t() tlio le(*ation of Stwvree station lnung 
changed it will be necessary to make some alteration in the design of the siding and erect 
a block cabin at the junction of the main line. This will somewhat enhance tlit* proportion 
of the cost of the siding payable by the mill. T attach a revised plan and estimate from 
which it wi*ll be noted that the proportion of tlu^ total cost of the siding payable by the 
Spring Mill will be Jis. 72,G24 as against Its. G7T)59, as at first estimated. 

().. When -Mr. Ibnldis saw me on the ’J^nd ultimo I told him that owing to a claim 
that had been urged to take up the wdioie of a property through which the siding is to 
pass it was possible that the cost of the land to be acquiied would be enhanced. I liave 
instructed our Engimor who is w'aiching the proceedings that in tlu' event of the Collector 
entertaining the application he is to apply for an adjonrnnH'iit so that your washes may be 
ascertained. 

7r I shall be glad to hoar that you acce])t the revised plan and (Estimate rehuTed to 
in paragraph 5 of this letter and agi’ee to the rat('s it is j>roposed to ciiarge between Kurla 
and your siding referred to in paragrnifii 4. 

• ' — 

Witness No 27th 

Mr. F. a. H. East, Mantnjcr, Kilhcli, & Co ’x Oic DepartmoC . 

Written Eviuence. 

I was the original lessee of the inanganeBe mine at Shivrajpur, Panch Mahals, and pro- 
moter of the Shivrajpur Syndicate, Limited. I am now managing Killick, Nixon and Com- 
pany's Ore Department. (Central India Mining Com])any, Limit'd, and D. Laxminarayan’s 
Agency, Central Provinces, and Shivrajpur Syndicate, limited, Panch Mahals). I was also 
the originator of the Syndicate whicli investigated the linifi deposits in Eajputana now worked 
by the Bundi Hydraulic Lime and Cement Compaiiv. Limited, under my charge. 

Mnieral Itultisincs. 

1. I am in favour of encouraging jauvate search for mineral di^posits by granting 
greater faciliticg to bond fide and competent prospectors, wdietlicr individuals or companies, 
and think this could best })e done by resuscitating tlu' old form of exploring lirauice in an 
amplified form. 

2. It is assumed that an aj)plicaiit for an ('xploring licence knows little or nothing 
about the mineral resources of the area applied loi’ except in a very general WTiy. It is 
therefore impossible for him at tlie outset to define any })articular area as is required by the 
present form of standard prospecting licence. On tlie otlier hand, his activity and outlay 
entitle him to some protection, il atccessful, which the old form of e.xpJoring licence did 
not. 

3. In the absence of any suitable form of exclusive i^reliminury licence carrying with 
it definite rights, the hotrd fide prospertor is always liable to be deprived of the fruits of his 
labours by others, following in his tracks, taking advantage of his investigations. 

4. It would facilitate negotiations with Native States if a suitable standard form of 
exploring licence were available as a basis. The prescuit form of standard prospecting 
licence is practically useless in sucJi negotiations since very little is known of the mineral 
resources of many States which, if facilities for investigation wTU’e available, might prove 
to contain valuable deposits. . 

5. I, therefore, suggest an exploring licence to be granted only after investigating the 
bond fides and means of tkfe applicant, which licence should be exclusive for a limited period 
over an area the exient of which might' be determined separately in each case according to 
circumstances and should entitle him within the period to apply for and obtain a prospecting 
licence over a more restricted area and eventually a mining lease. 

L H 144-2— i5 
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6. The local authority granting an exploring licence should be ^ven as much latitude 
as possible (after satisfying itself as to the status of the applicant) as tot^the area to be covered 
by the licence and as to the period of same extension of the period. 

7. To bond fide prospectors, reference to the Geological Department should be 
encouraged, and, if possible, the sendees of trained geologists connected with the Depart- 
ment should be obtainable on payment of a reasonable fee to avssist prospectors practically 
and with advice. 

8 . Native States whose mineral resources are yet hardly touched should be encouraged 
to grant exploring licences in the form and on the terms which it is suggested should be pre- 
scribed by (Tovernment but only to applicants holding licences from local Governments and 
should be discouraged from granting prospecting rights indiBcriminately, possibly to 
incompetent persons. 

9. Ill the interests of the mineral resources of the country generally, it would be an 
advantage if, before minerals of any dc'scriptioii were allowed to be actually worked, a 
qualified Government official could be deputed to fl) examine the methods of working adopt- 

^ advise the methods to be adopted — this with a view to preventing wasteful 

methods being followed at the outset, whereby maiiy iiuingaiiese and other mineral dej) 08 its 
have been mim'd as regards continued productiveness. 

This involves a trained staff being maintained by Governmeht of practical men but 
would provide a vocation for some of the men from the various established colleges. 

] n d (tafrial E if t erpriscs . 

assist- 1. Speaking from experience on the (-emt'nt trade only, Goveniment assistanct.' could 
be afforded — 

(a) by the establislmnuit of recognized testing laboratories for testing indigenous 
manufactures; 

(//) by insisting on Government departments ami 7?/u«/-0o^ernment departments and 
Railways purchasing indigenous manufactures which liave passed^ the required 
tests at sucli laboratories, provided — 

(i) the quality is uj) to the prescribed or required standard of excellence; 

(n) the cost to the purchaser is no greater than for similar tton-indigeiious articles 
delivered. 

2. Use by Government officials is the best advertisement an indigenous material can 
possibly get, l)ut uiifortiinat(dy in the absence of any (jenerally re(}oyni::cd testing authority 
competent to determine the value of local products, Government officials in some cases and 
with every excuse hesitate to take the onus on themselves of using now local manufactures, 
or worse still, rely upon tests made by themselves which they have frequently neither the 
appliances nor expert skill required to make and which consequently waste their time and 
frequently prejudice them against the article offered without adequate cause. 

8. Such laboratories as suggested should he open to use by the public on easy terms 
and expert advii'c should be obtainable gratis or at a nominal charge. They should also be 
recognized for arbitration purposes. 

4. I am not in favour of a central purchasing agency for Government requirements 
but am in favour of advisory officers or Boards connected with the several testing houses 
above suggested to advise Government officials as well as the public on various productions 
•and whose certificates of merit should he authoritative. 

5. For the less complex tests it is suggested that the laboratories attached to the 
Technical College at Bombay and similar institutions in other centres would suffice, while a 
Oentral Laboratoiy with a more expert staff might deal with more abstruse investigations, 
advising on industrial processes, etc. 

6. The main point is that the staffs employed should be competent enough to justify 
confidence and that the t^'sts should be officially recognized by Government and its servants. 

7. I am not generally in favour of financial aid by grants of money (though 
exceptional circurnstancea may warrant such) but am strongly in favour of Government 
supporting indigenous industries by a definijie ruling that the products of such are to be used 
by Government Departments and all institution^ supported by Government in preference 
to imported materials-- -price being equal and quality b^ing up to^^he standard required. 

1 am also in favour of Government giving undertakings or jelntering upon contracts in 
advance to purchase a percentage of the manufactures from factories financed with rupee 
capital, subject to the same provisos os above. Government ^11 naturally not enter into 
such undertakings without assuring itself of the competency of the promoter, so that suph 
undertaking affords the Indian investor a twofold assurance-^ 
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(1) as to the status of the control of the venture ; and 

(2) as to the market for the product. 

Labour. 

A difficulty which has been experienced is in obtaining skilled and semi- 
akilled artisan labour. Even if reasonably skilful, the viant of any sense of responsibility 
irequently detracts from its usefulness. 

^ 2. Indigenous industries suffer in competition througli having to import and maintain 
a highly paid European staff even in semi-subordinate positions on works where engineer- 
ing or other technical training is necessary. 

3. The demand for intelligent skilled labour is increasing and must increase more 
rapidly the more industries increase. The supply therefore must be augmented and 
improved unless such industries are to be hamperell throughout. 

4. The raw material even {iinong the lower classes is available but the training is 
required. 

5. It is suggested that inducement to acquire practical training by intelligent students 
might bo afforded by. Government scholarships from the primary schools to the technical 
colleges and from the techni(‘al colleges to established industries in the ('ountry, the funds 
in the latter case being partly devoted to enabling the student to maintain himself during 
apprenticesiiip and partly to an apprenticeship fee to approved employers. Considerable 
sums arc already devoted by Government to sending students of exceptional ability home, 
but the number is inadequate to have any very appreciable effect on the Indian skilled 
labour market. Similar sums expended to enable a largi'r number of students who pass the 
required examinations in the technical colleges to obtain six months’ actual works practice 
in the country us part of the cours^i of training would in a few years have the effect of 
enhancing the number of skilled and practical and responsible men considerably. The 
levelling effect of experience of actual works conditious would also have a beneficial effect on 
the character of many students. 

Tiaihvufi FaeiJftu'i^. 

1. A larger, if not Ihe greater number, of industries established in this country must 
be at a disadvantage in compt'iiiig with iniporied seaborne products because— 

(a) local markets are generally inadequate to maintain an industry on a scale large 
enough to ensure the maximum (‘Conomy of [)roductioti ; 

(h) railway freight8.are incomparably higher than sea freights, so that the up-country 
producer is hampered in o))taiTrnig a wide field for his products and at a great 
disadvantage in the ex{)ort market. 

2. No general reduction of railway freights may be possible unless railways are to 
work at a loss to benefit indigenous industries which is not conceivable but improvement in 
minor ways might be feasible. The questions involved are, however, too intricate for me to 
approach. I would, however, suggest for consideration in the case of long leads, applica- 
tion of the sliding scale of rates throughout according to the length or lead irrespective of the 
railways over which the g(X)ds pass. At present an article to reach its market may 
have travel say COO mil»‘s pasbing over say 8 different railways. If it gets the benefit of 
a long distance rate on one, it will have to pay a comparatively high rate on account of 

short lead ” on one or both of the other lines. A modification which would be of great 
benefit would bo to apply to all prodiuds the benefit of a uniform sliding scale according to 
distance from starting point to destltmtion. 

Oral Evidence, 12th November 1917. 

President. You say in the first paragraph of your note that you are in favour of 
encouraging private search for mineral deposits by .granting greater facilities to bond fide 
and competent prospectors, whether individuals or companies, and think this could best 
be done by resuscitating the old form of exploring licence in an amplified form. Y'ou 
are aware of the new regulations for grafting af certificates of approval?— A. Yes. 

Q. You know that any person with a certificAte of approval can ask for a prospecting 
licence for the area which he is to prospect?— A. Yes, but the area for which he can apply 
for a prospecting licence is very limited. 

Q, But at present he is able to go and search anvM'here he likes without a licence? A. 

Yefi, if he finds anything, he is followed by other people who seek to benefit by his 
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Q, But he iB first in the field? — A, He is, but he can merely walk across the country 
and only goes along to register his application for a prospecting licence after he has found 
what he was looking for or something else, possibly some time after, if he is remote from 
the registering centre. Meantime he is followed up by other and much less intelligent 
people who are likely to benefit as quickly as he is though he might perhaps have been 
looking for five years for a particular tiling. 

Q. The exploring licence gave you no protection? — A. No, it did not. That was my 
objection to the old exploring licence. 1 think the old exploring licence would have been 
quite good, provided it were slightly amended by giving certain definite rights for a 
lipiited period. 

Q. Limited period or limited area? — .1. Art^a, I think, must, of course, be limited. 
Dut it should, T think, be very wide. It depends greatly upon what the mineral searched 
for is. 

Q. What area do you think should a man get under an exploring licence? — /I. Well, 
he might be given 10 square miles oi' 100 square miles according to what he was looking 
for. 

Q. But you g(‘t that under tlie jin-sent prospecting licence or mining lease?— /I. You 
should give him a very much larger tirea than 10 square miles under exploring licence. 

Q. How much area should be given for an exploring lieeiiee? — A. I would not put 
anything definite in the rules. 

Q, You may have an area divided up Indween two explonu’s, om^ in Madras and the 
other in Northern India. You cannot jn'otect them unless you give them a definite area? 
— A. You cannot. Pj’obably you can fix an area, say, of a couple of hundred square miles. 

It all depends, of course, upon the nature of the country and the mineral sought. « 

Q, You mean to say that if you are given a licence? for 200 square miles, you would 
not alkuv trespasstTs on tliat 200 square miles? — A . Y"es.» 

Q. For how baig? Would five years lx* a reus(juable time t(.) explore 200 square 
mil(;s? — .4. A year would probably bo sufiicient. 

Q, That does not allow much for competition. Does it?— .4. No. 

(J. Do you keep everybody else out of that 200 square' miles whether you wanted to 
explore or not? — A. Yes, for the period of the licence. If one did not want to explore 
one would not apply for a licence. Before you get an exj)loring licence at all you gbould 
liave to (lemonsti’ate that you are acapiainted with exploring business and that you have 
got the means to do it. 

Q. But if you have an exploring licence for 200 square miles, you could not make 
provision for supervision ajid examination and juobably would find it sufficient to apply 
for a more limited area. — A. You C(aild then do without a licence at all. 

Q, Yhmr objection is that somebody else is bonefitting from w-hut you are doing? — .4. 
Quite so. 

Q. Exploring is very different from prospecting?—/!. Of course, that is the point. 
The holder of a prospecting licence is protected, but before he has acquired enough in- 
formation to define the area required for a prospecting licence, he is not protected at all, 
and his exploration work may hav(' disclosed enough to enable another to lodge a plior 
application. The mere fact of a wi'il known prospector exploring an area is sufficient to 
attract “ jackals.'’ 

Q, Immediately you satisly yoursidf by exploration that an area is worth taking 
up und('r a prospecting licence, you can go up to the Government to get a prospecting 
licence for an area up to 10 sfinare miles. That surely is quite enough?— .4. Yes. If 
benefiting by your work some one else has not appli(‘d first. 

Q, Do you know of any other country when' any better facilities are granted? — A. 

I cannot say I do. 

Q. 1 don’t know of any either. You can get a certificate of approval for on area in 
the first year; you are probably not likely to want a certificate in the second year. — A. 
There may bo doztuis of other “ Certificates of approval ” for the same General Area. ^ A 
eertificate of approval is no protection. My particular reason for wanting an exploring 
licence in standard form was particularly in regard to exploring in Native State territory. 

Q. The rules do not apply to Nativo ^atefl?— .4. But it would be a great advantage 
it the exploring licence in standard form was available to Native States to form a basis for 
their own negotiations with applicants. 

Premdevt. — We are not dealing with Native States; we are dealing with the question 
in Bi'itish India. 

Sir F. H. Stewart..—^. In dealing with the question of industrial enterprises in 
paragi’aph 4 of your note, ymi say “ I am liot in favour of a central puTebasing agency ^ 
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ior Government departments, but an> in favour of advisory officers or boards connected 
with the several testing houses above suggested to advise Government officials as weU 
as the j)ublic on various productions and whose certificates of merit should 
be authoritative ” . Lower down you say ^ ‘ ‘ local markets are generally inade- 
quate to maintain an industry on a scale large enough to ensure the maximum economy of 
pjroduction.” Would it not be an advantage to have a central purchasing agency so as 
to gather all Government requirementB together in one centre and so offer a market big 
enough to warrant a manufacturer to organise work?— i. I do not quite follow. If it is 
intended to “ gather all Government requiromente together in one centre ” and then 
redistribute them, I should think it would bo a great disadvantage. An article might be 
collected from Bombay at Delhi and sent back to Poona involving double railway freight. 
The “ Central Purchasing Agency’s ” functions would be bettor mot by a Central Bureau 
to disseminate information regarding products and prices to local agencies or Government 
officials leaving them to make their own selection. 

<?. What I mean is that if local inanufactures in India itself are properly assisted by 
railway transport facilities, it does not debar you from selling your materials tather through 
a central agency or through oilier agencies?— .4. Not, if there are other agencies. My 
understanding of the intention of a central Purchasing Agency was that it would control 
all Government purchase, large or small, of whatever nature. 

President. — Q. What is 3 our objection to a central purchasing agency?— .4. As 
regards a Central Ihirchasing Agency, my objections to such are : — (1) Inteiligent business 
is, I think, best promoted by bringing the actual consumer and the manufacturer into con- 
tact — not by separating them by an intermediary. Thus tln^ manufacturer learns the 
varying requirements of the consumer at first band and the consumer is in a [xisition to 
discover in what ways the manufacturer (-an adapt his ])rodiicts to differing circumstances. 

(2) By purchasing through a Central Agency, the indenting officer is apt to lose interest 
and initiativ(‘ since the responsibility is off his shoulders, with conseijueiit loss of economy. 

(3) Any Central Iffirchasing Agency, in India must h(‘ remote from most centres of 
industry — consequently valuable time is lost in arranging business, — transmitting indents, 
references and explanations. On the •other hand 1 am in favour of a Central Bureau for 
the purpose of promoting indigenous enterprise by means of : — (i) Collecting and pub- 
lishing information to (Tovernment departments and to the public about indigenous indus- 
tries, the quality and prices of products, etc. (ii) Assisting buyers and sellers to la^como 
acquainted, (iii) Acting as a sympathetic intermediary between manufacturers and other 
Government departments, for instance, the Bail way Board in regard to special freight facili- 
ties. (iv) Advising prospective promoters in technical matters connected witli indus- 
trial ventures, •(v) Generally advising other Government departments, local offieerss 
etc., in respect of conceBsions and fnciliti(‘s applied for, with a view to assisting promo- 
tion of industries in suitable localities and in a manner most likely to prove successful. 
The tendency of industries is to become gregarious, e.g., B sees his neighbour A making 
a good profit on cotton ginning and forthwith applies for a concefisioii of land to erect 
another factory at A’s doorstep irrespective of the mai^ivet or necjds of the district with 
the result that neither works profitably and one or both fail to the detriment of both and 
the discouragement of industrial promotion. It would he the province of the Bureau 
suggested to criticiBe the application of B on a reference from the local authority with a 
view tp (1) protecting the established interest of A, (2) suggesting a more promising loca- 
tion for B’s enterprise, and (3) recommending B’s application if the requirements of the 
district warranted it or A was taking undue advantage of his exclusive position. Such 
a Central Bureau would re(iuire n Central Testing Department with a staff of highly 
trained scientists: (}) To test the quality of the indigenous products, regarding which 
information was published under the aegis of the Bureau. (2) To examine and advise 
on projects submitted. (B) Generally to undertake research work with a view to the 
inception of fresh indigenous industries either by Government or by private enterprise 
with or without Government assistance" in other ways. Inasmuch as the purely routine 
work of such a Central Testing Department might soon be expected to become too great 
and much time must be lost in the, transit of materials for testing and correspondence 
relative thereto between outlying stations and the central office,^ I suggest the utilization 
of the existing technical colleges and institutions in each Presidency to deal with suclt 
under the general supervision of the Central Bureau. 

Hon'hle Sir R. N. Mookerjec.—Q. In the matter of railway facilities you say “ A 
modification which would be of great benefit would Jae to apply to all products the ben^ffit of 
a uniform sliding scale according to distance from starting point to destination . Is there 
not a sliding scale now? yf. There is, pf course, a sliding scale, but it does xiot apply to all 
OOlXtinodities. The point I had in view was this. Where we have to send materials over 
one line, we get a rate no.cx)rding to distance. If they have to be sent over more than 
■ one railway, then we have to pay u higher rate over each railway. 

Q. Has this suggestion yon 'make been brought before the Railway Board.? — A. Yes 
^ brought it uj 



Q, With what result? — A. They did iiot approve it. As a matter of fact I hi^-got 
my letter to the Railway Board here on the suoject. ' 

Q. Have you got the official answer? — A, I have the official answer, but not her^; , 

Q. Would you send in copies* to the Secretary? — A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Lou'. — Q, In mineral industries, in paragraph 9 of your note, you sug^t 
the appointment of Government officials to advise as to methods of working with a view 
to prevent wasteful nietliods. Is it not probable that the method which he advises would 
be more expensive ? — A, 1 think it is very likely. 

(). Und(u* the circumstancf's do you think that his advice is likely to be taken? — A^ 
1 iiiri in(*liii(‘(l to think that in granting a mining lease it would be an advantage if there was 
a ec-ndition that deposits should be worked under proi)er up-to-date control. 

Q. Do you think it should be a condititui of the lease that the lessee should comply 
with the advice giv('n by any Govcrjiment expert staff?— /I. I think so. , 

Q, You would carry that furtlua* in connection willi coal, for instance? — A. T think in 
the case of coal it is rather difficult. 

Q. It has been put to us that the metliod adopted at {U'esent in the Bengal coal fields 
are in themselves wasteful, both in the extraction and in the manufacture? — A. I cannot 
speak of Bengal. I have no experience of that province. 

Q. You suggest that arrangements jniglit be jjiade to give to students passing out of 
toclinical colleges six months’ actual woiks practice in the (‘ountiy as part of the course of 
training. Do you think that a manager of works will !)e willing to allow them to have 
that works practice? — A, 1 am speaking fj'om my own (experience. I have already two 
boys from the colleges and givtui tliem six months’ training. 

Q. In the cement works yon were spcaiking of? — A. We have dlso had two in our 
laboratories at our mi lies. 

Q. Have you any reason to suspe<’t that managers would not take^ into their works 
boys from colleges because there are trade secrets? Do you think that is likely to be 
fre(iuent? — A. I have no trade secrets and I have no obj(*ciion. 

Prcitu]cnt.--Q Do you recognise there arc certain (dasses of industries where trade 
secrets do exist and where it would not ]>e possible absolutfdy to make them available but 
it would be possible to ascertain froiri those rmujufnctiirers whether they would be willing 
to train up boys under a fe(‘ system? H[av(' you expericuice of that sort? — A. I am sorry 
to say that my experience of taking boys from colkjges has not been very favourable because 
scholars when they leave the technical college generally liappon to be swollen-headed and 
think that they know everything. I think (be instruction given is quite good but training 
is required to make pupils understand that they ni’e at the beginning- -not the end of the 
journey when they leave college. We had two men direct from college who were failures 
as they thought they knew too mucli to learn more. A third of a different temperameirf; 
who had had twelve months’ experience after having college was more successful. 


Dated Bombay, th(' 7tli December 1917. 

From — F. A. TI. East, Esq., ('/o. Mt^ssrs. Killick, Nixon and Company; 

To — The Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission. 

In reply to your favour No. 4156,* I have the honour to enclose herewith copy of the 
letter addressed to the Railway Board and a copy of their reply to which I referred in my 
oral evidence before the Commission. 

2. It will bo noted that we did not actually put before the Railway Board the general 
q^stion of application of the slidin'g scale of rates according to distances and commodities 
irrespective of the different lines over which the goods pass. Our letter referred to a 
specific instance in which lime from our works at Lakhori, Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, having to pass over the' Agra-Delhi Chord which is worked by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, we were consequently unable to get the benefit of the lowest 
rate on either the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway or Great Indian Peninsula 


•Appended. 
1Not priuled. 
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' woul^ have applied had the material ptaased over tibe same total length d! 

aw on the Bomtoy, ^aroda pd Central India Eailway, This specific case was the 
pctmazy cause of the suggestion in my evidence, but the disadvantage has been felt'in other 
caws, for example in^the conveyance of ouf products, ?;i<i Bombay to places on the Great 
^cuan Pen^ula Bailway and in transporting our materials to places on the North-Western 
Bailway. WlieneveS: change of ownership in the lino occurs, the rates applying to the 
length of lead on each railway according to that railway’s tariff comes into force. The 
appended examples will make the point clear. 

8. The case of Poona is particularly intorosting. Biiiidi liydraulic lime was required 
for the ^^ira Bight Bank Canal but a b'ss suitable substitiito had to be used because of a 
difference of about Bs. 2 in cost delivered, the short lead charge on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway killing the business. 


4. In dealing witb goods like litue and ceineTit which, while of great importance to 
the development of th(‘ country, are of considi'rabh' bulk and of low intrinsic value, the 
question of freight regulatt's to a great (extent the range of niarki't. Wlien it is recognised 
that railway freight for 700 luiles even at lh(' miniiniirn rate is (‘qiiivabml to the pre-war 
steamer freight from Mnglnnd the importance^ of the matter to indigenous industries when 
it comes to competition will bo ovident. J^lconoiny of manufactun' can iinfortunutoly in 
most cases only be secured if a large quanlily is turned out so tliat th (3 limitations imposed 
by railway freight have a serious influence on Uie economical production of materials like 
those abovemontioned. 


I trust the matter will receive favonrabb' consideration. 
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Copy of letter No. BHLl/2028. dati'd the iHth Deci'inber 1911, from Messrs. Killick, Nixon 
and Company, Agents, The Bundi Hydraulic (iime and Cement Company, Limited, to 
the Secretary, Railway Board, Simla.* 

• ♦ 

Railway freight on lime from Lakherl, Bomhajf, Baroda and Central India 

Railway y to ltd hi 

We have the honour to bring the following to your notict' and to ask foi’ a ruling on the 

. siatter. 





^ We are at. pl^sent^quo|^!ng for large of Kme from our works near Lakheri, ik 

station on the Bombay,*^ Ba<rjt)da and Cenfoal Jlail^ay^Nagda-Mfittra Sectioti)rto the\ 
Engineers in charg|^ ht the injp^ial jCi'ty 

In dning so* we find ptmielves '|>laced at ajwriouj^ disadvanikaga compared with 
conipetitoi fci at Kaiiii aiid^Sutua to the reftisar^he (.Treat IniiJianT^iinsula Bailway 
to. quote the same rate of freight over tive A'gra-Bettri Cht>rd lor Ijiitoo tiftAc ^anating from 

Bombay, Baroda and’ Central India as they fof lime trafiSe 

emaiifiting from their owTd " f * * ., i 

‘ lime from Faikheri they quote Over the Agra-T)elhi Chord 4 alnj^s pey ^agon paile 
(*141 pies per maund per nnleV Bor fime from Katni their rate work§ out at *115 pi©$ 
per maund per mile. They admit the lOwcr rate is quoted in competition with*^l>ther 
railway (presumably a Government one), but we fail to see why we should be prejudiced 
on this account. ‘ * 

We may state that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway have , offered , US* 
every possible facility for the transport of our goods oVer the metre-gauge route vid Sewai 
Madhopur, but owing to there being no metre-gauge from Delhi Sadr to the Bara Kumba 
Imperial Delhi Depot this does not materially assist us. 

The point we have the honour to submit for the consideration and ruling of the Railway 
Board is whether the (ireat Indian J'eninsula Railway, as workers of the Agra-Delhi Chord 
on behalf of Government, can exercise undue prefen^nce in favour of traffic emanating on 
its own line as against traffic originating on the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way line. So far as the Agra-Delhi Chord is coiic(‘rried, it is immaterial wdience the traffic 
originates. 

We have reason to believt* tliat tlie Great Jndiaii Beuinsnla Ruilwiiy’s action in this 
matter is opposed to the Bj)irit of the agr('emerit wi‘th the Secretary of State undej: ‘winch 
other railways may exercise running powers over the Agr>i -Delhi Choi'd on the sgme terms 
as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. ^ ' ' 

Tiip Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railw'ay would, we may say, be quite willing 
to allow UR the one-tf'iitli pie per maund rate and to forwaird our line vid Bayana, Agra and 
the East Indian Railway route to Delhi, and this could do if the Railway Board wduld 
allow Die same distance for charge over th(‘ East Indian Railway from Agra to Delhi as over 
the Agra-Delhi Chord. 

In thi^ event of the Railway Board not upholding our exmtention in regard to thd rate 
over the Agra-Dellii Chord via Muttra we would ask that our second proposal to sanction 
the i-oduction on the distance charge on the East Indian Railw^ay from Agrt> tc Delhi pat^y 
be sanctioned. 

Copy of letter from the Railway Board, Tso. BfiB-T., dated Simla, IDth March 1915, to 
Messrs. Xillick, l^ixoti and Company, Agents, The Bundi ITydraulic Lime and Cement 
Company, Limited, Bombay. 

In continuation of Railway Board’s lettei No. 9-T., dated 2iid January 1915, I am 
directed to state that the Board have carefully considered your representation regarding the 
rates for lime charged by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway over the portion of the 
Agra-Delhi Cliord line from Muttra junction to Delhi as a part of the through rate quoted 
from Lakheri to Delhi. This through rate works out to Re. 0-3-0 per maund as compared 
with Re. 0-4-11 per maund from Kaliii Marwara to Delhi and the Board have come to* 
the conclusion that all things considered this rate is not an unreasonable one. 

As regards your charge of undue preference on the part of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in favour of traffic originating on their own line, the Railway Board are of opinion 
that no such undue preference appears to be eithrir exenased or contemplated by ttiat 
Railway owing to the quotation by them of the rates over the portion of the Agra-B^i 
‘Chord line to which you allude, nor can they find that the action of the Great ImSan 
Peninsula Railway is in anv way opposed t(v the spirit of the agreement \vith the Secretary of 
State under which the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway have been given running 
powers over that line. Moreover, the Railway Board understand that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway are prepared to consider the question of reducing the rates further if you 
will show them that the existing rate over the Agra-Delhi Chord debars Lakheri lime from 
entering Delhi and competing with that frpm elsewhere but that you have not so far 
been able to do this. 

2. ^With reference to the last paragraph of your letter of the 18th December 1914“ 
I am to say that the East Indian Railway are already permitted to reckon the mileage 
between Agra and Delhi vid their route as equivalent for purposes of charge, to that 
rid the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway route. 
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I confine nqjr r^niailltB to what pevtato t(|Hhfl pciiU itidttstry ^ / 

Q. . 1. 5 Our'fim haft at n6 least difficulty in obtaining from tite«|)!ablic' * 

^^rnnefa cftpitel as was nece(^aix e/tfier to start now mill companies oj* to strengthen the 
position of tnoir existiiig tuillfl.,: . ' 

^ pviblio in Jndia, speciaUy in i^ombay, arc Wer ready to p\it in their money in* 
mill^ colicerns started by individiials or firms who liave a reputation foi’ honesty and ' 

Ijfficiency, and,,^who have had a good deal of mill experience. 

■ Q. %, Covernineni aid is hardly necessary for. the mill industry, which has by this Gownincnt umu 
timie b#en well established all over India; but it is necessary for such other industries as 
have greal possibilities of success owing to some natural advantages, hut which owing to 
foreign competition are not in a positmn at the start to uiske any headway, 

.Tliis help may he given in a variety of ways, c //., (J) There may be a {'evtaiii import '* 

duty levied for at least a number of years on imported articles. (2) The articles used for 
the iMustry may be* imported duty free. (8) F;xemi)tion from income-tax. (4) 

Cfuaranteed or preferential Government purchase. 

“ Q. 7. There an', certain industi-ies in which Government ludp in this direction Ftiotories. 
would be indispensable, as for instance sJnp hnildnuf, and the manufacture of electrical 
goods (including motors, cables, wires, lam])s, etc.), also making of mill machinery 
and production of coal tar coloiU’S. Great h'ehnicMl skill and ii large amount of capital ave 
required 4or thest', and private ('iiterprise is not likc'ly to tiikt' the initiative' in siieh indus- 
tries. 

Qi 15. T have no personal khow'ledge or exjierienee of teedinical and scientific aid 
provided by Government. I venture, however, to think that scientific researches by Gov- 
ernment Departments might be of service to the. textile industry in the dyeing and finishing 
depaiifiiAits, provided the results of such researches an* niadt' f)uhlic from time to time, 
and provided the Government experts are available for consultation on a reusoiiahlo foe. 

0- 31 and 3‘2. Tt cannot Ix' denied that exhibitions have a greji^ ediuaitioiial value. Exbibit'oni. 
Government should hold or encourage sueh (‘xhihitions. The exhihitions should ho held in 
the principjil citie of a Pmvince in turns at certain iiiteiwals, and facilities in tiio shape 
of clieaif raiWaiy tares should he providc'd to enalde peoi)le fix)ni surrounding districts to 
visit the exhibition. 

Q. ' 33. The exhibition should show not merely the finished products, but the inter- 
mediate stages, and tlu' processes Ihrough wliicli the produG [Jassos. Cinema pictures of 
the processes would he a very gr('at help in this direction. The pi'oducts, etc., shown need 
not merely be those pertaining to a now Indian industry, hut should also he of industnes 
not yet in existen(‘e in India, hut which can lx; introduced in the country. 

Q. 44. 1 am strongly of opinion that the waint of [jrimary education among mill 

operatives hinders indnstrial development to a grojit extent, and tlujt it is one of the main 
reasons why a country like Japan has outstnjjped us in tlie ract' for industrial progress. 

Q. 44a. Tt do('H. Education improves the fucultic's and the inventive [xnvers, 

* besides providing a means for tli^- acquisition of fmther knowledgi' of the subject. 

*Q, 45. In order to improve the efficiency and skill of tlu'. workmen employed iu 
the mills it is necessary to take im'asuros to attract a hotter (dass of men to the work, and also 
to offer sufficient inducement to the ojjeratives to remain for a long time attached to their 
facto. The groat skill of the woilvuoin in tiic mills in England is due to several gene- 
ratiooi'of people having followed the craft from sire to son. This, . in present circum- 
stances, is unattainable in India, as the Indian opei'ative luis usually tw'o strings to liis Ik>w, 
and follows two oc.cupations. In certain seasons lu^ works in a factory, and at otlua* times 
he returns -to his native village to pursue agriculture. Again, the al)senc(^ of concerted 
action on the part of the millowners gives facility to,the opeiatives to change their masters 
and to roam from factoiy to factory, if the discipline in any one (d them is not lo their hish*. 

Thus, a great impediment to steady work and the jicquisition of skill and efficiency is tlie 
shifting habit of the operative, and to cureJhm.of this he should he giveii better education, 
his surroundings inside and outside the mills should he made healthier and better, and ho 
should be put in tlu' way of earning higher wages with improving skill. 8ome of the ways 
in which the lot’ of the operative can be improved and his work made sufficiently attractive to 
draw also better class of men to it, are mentioned below - - 
: 1, Sanitary chawls at moderalte rents. ^ 

. uuflrrstood that bia remarka regarding the “ Labour *’ 

iubia^orarjis well as written evidence repreSeiileil biw own pensonal viewiMand not the views ofnhe Bombay 
, Mlltownera’ AsbooMoq. 
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2. Abolibliiri^^ the drinking habit ahiong operative! . , 4 . 

3. Co-operative fsiystem of 'giving credit, aad tbutf dimi^mhifig the operatives' isa^ 
debtedness to sowcars who charge exorbitant interest on loans. 

4. Starling of free dispensaries for men and their families. ^ 

3. Starting of pro^^ldent and pension funds and provisioif for . in|urance -against 
accidents. . " ^ 

C. Opening of groin shops. 

7. Accommodation and care of children when the mothers are employed in the 
factory. ’ , 

3. Primary education among factory children. ' ^ 

9. Education of workpeople by means of lectures, and the dissemination of elfimentary 
literature. 

10. Loriuses for regularity and good work. '' 


Aprr^niiccslip fAs- Q. 46. The mills under Messrs. Tata’s control make a special feature of training 
' apprentices for various dcpartmenlB of mills, and I think we have gathered 

exj)erieijce in this line vhi('li no oilier Indian mill has done to tlie same* extent. 


We hiixo Ihix’o griuhis of apprenticeship — 

.. 1. Graduales in Arts -Grfiduates enter llic seiwice on a five years’ agreement, and * 
start with a salary of Tls. 50, wliich at the end of the term rises to Bs. 125. 

2. Toclinieal Graduates— Th(\y also begin with an agreement of five years. The 
starting pay is Bs. 35 which during the five years’ period rises to Bs. 75. 

8. iStiuh nlt. who have passed the matriculation examination. These start on a salary 
of Bs. 25 and rise to Bb. J5 in five years. 

Almost all our managers, heads of depai'tments, and other ofticers, are drawn from one 
or the other (jf these grades. The training given to Ihem is both practical and theoretical, 
and, in time, we find them to be of great value to our mill cornpanieR. We alwa'ys have a 
niimbm- of sneh men' in training, and whenever there is a vacancy wo have no need tO call 
in an outsider; we lake up for tlu' post one of the appruiiticoB trained according to our 
methoes, and thus there is a eontiniiance of our policy. 

Sir Bezonji Dadahluii, llie manager of our Nagpur Mills, has given you full particulars, 
with copies of our agreement forms, so T do luit send these myself . 

[aluplrial EclioolB. Q, 47 und 48. The training in iudustrial scliools, lliough (excellent, is'bound,»Jby itS 

nature, to be somewhat defective, as tliese s-chools cannot reproduce the conditions and 
atmosphere of an actual working fuetor}\ The knowledge imparted is more theoretical than 
practical. The machinery that they have is insufficient, and it cannot be otherwise.’ Pupils 
taken from industrial schools have to be again entered as apprentices in our inills. 

Q, 49. Wo have not had any night scliools. Day schools for short timers, for 
children, have been tried, but they an' failuri's. When the body is fatigued, the mind does 
not work. , 


Night schools are unsuited for cliildron; for growm-up operatives there is the same 
difficulty of fatigue and the consequent disinclination for mental work. Besides, in the. . 
adults, the frittering away of leisure liours in idleness has become a confirmed habit. Most 
of them, bring illitorale, have no ambition to improve their faculties. 

Again, ns the hours of w'ork are from siinrise to sunset, or at least 12 hours per day, 
the bperatives must go to bed eaily to rise early. Night schools succeed best in countries 
where tlien^ is a basis of whiespread primary education, and where the hours of labour are 
shorter. 

Q, 52. The Bombay Textile' and Engineering Association supplies, in Boiplay, a 
long-felt want. If its scope is widened by some sort ot Government aid, it would irriprove 
Still further its utility for the class of superior officers of inills for whom it was started. 

!iI«eliianioalenglDeerg. (?. 54. Engineers trained in our own mills at Nagpur, and holding the Central , 
* Provinces certificates for mechanical enj^ini'crs, are not recognised by tlie Bombay Adniinis- 
tration. Such anomalies should he removed, and the tests in various places be made as- 
uniform as practicable. ^ 

Even in the same centre the examination ‘papers sot are sometimes very^ easy and, 
sometimes very difficult, and there is no standard to go b^y. This is due to the faulty system 
of not publishing the examination papers. If the papers were published, as is done in all 
" ‘ University examinations, the test would be more uniform, and there would be a sort of 

control on the vagaries of examiners. ^ 

Atiuuwiitiott.' Q. 91. The adulteration of cotton has been for a number of years engaging 

attention of millowmers without their being able to suggest an effective remedy, f!^ 
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ididteration is carried '^on variobs ways by the miring oi seeds, (ythdfas^ or cotton. The 

whele trade is aware of these goings on, and Indian mills and Continental and Japanese 
exporters buy this mixed stufi with their eyes open. Pure cotton from the district of its 
origin is a rarity in the' Bombay maillet, and it is bufer to buy on the spot, in the districts 
where the cottoir » grown, and to gin and press it under one’s own supervision. There are 
many examples of whole districts which have deteriorated in the quality of Ihoir cotton, 
until they have lost their reputation for their finer grades and have become of socondi^y 
importance. The idea underlying the action of the cultivators and nu rchanls is the facility 
ior the disposal of the stocks afforded by clieapor stuff which is more easily saleable, ^lany 
years back Government enacted a law making it pcn.il to udultornte cotton, hut they found* 
the remedy worse than the disease and gave it up. 

Q. 94. The evil of copying trade marks and trade iiund)ers geos on with impunity. marks 

Govciniuent should give protection to trade marks by giving facility for rogisif ring iluan, and artcacs. 

the same should be done, under special circumstances, with numbers. The Millowncrs' 

Association of Bombay has a system of registration of the trade marks of its lueuibors, hut 
this has a limited scope, and 1 would like to see registration made universal for all trades. 

Q. 97 and 98. With a greater expansion of the railway sysiem over the country than KaiUvaya. 
there is now, thei*e would b(' greater facilities for moving ilu^ raw mateikil and the tinisbod 
goods from and tn every nook and corner of the land, and this no doubi would be a 
distinct advantage to dommerce. The presiuii lack of waggons has disorganised ti'ade to 
a great extent. Owing to sea-borne friaghts being unavailable, aiul owing to w'aggons 
being required for Government purposes. Indian mills have nu;n‘- than om'e been on the 
verge qf a total stoppage for lack of coal. This is a si'rious menace and (be sooner the 
problem of coal supply is tackled with a little mom, skill and energy ibnn has been hitherto 
displayed, the hotter’ it will be forjhe tliousands of workpeople who are engaged in the 
mill industry. • 

Q, 101. The Bombay mill industry has for years Ridlored from an iinequaJ fight witli Slipping freight. 
Japan, over* sea freights. Japan, as is well known, canaes cotton from India at a (beaper 
rate and to aJimcli greater distance than do Indian mills their yarns to China. This can 
hardly be helped, as Japan has its own lino of steamers and can commaiul Fatuatmn. 

The Bombay millowners have to thank themsel\(is for this state of allairs as the} wore 
shori-sighted enough not to grasp the oppoil unity wlii'n one was otfei'ed tliem about tw'enty 

years ago. 

Q. 105* As far as it concerns the textile industry, I would suggest that Government 
should* make experiments with a view to deiormine which wood, from among the immense 
varieittB grown in India, is most suitable for turning out bobbiriB d various kinds used m 
milb. Japan has made much headway in this direction at a time when (lie European import 
of this article is much restricted. _ I believe this line may be developed without much cost, 
and is one that may easily be retained when normal limes prevail. 

Wood pulp for making paper of the very course texture which is usiul in mills is another 
item in the direction of which a littlp energy may be t'xpt'nded with advantage. 

0. 110. After the war there are bound to be oflered many openings where our textile 

trade may find outlets for the sale of its goods, oepecially in countries wliere ilie Germans 
had a firm hold with their medium (|uality of goods. 1 admit it is more the duty of mnl- 
owners than of Government to exploit those markets, but this is one channel in which 
trade may, to a certain extent, be helped by governing bodies. 

British Consular repurls on yarns and piece-goods are published in England, 
mainly concern themselves about British manufactures. Such repoits should be published 
by Government in India also, and copies bo supp bed to all newspapers. « 

CfeiteElB in various parts of the world should be asked to see and repoit on what facilities 
Ste for the development of trade in Indian piece-goods and yarns m foreign countries. 

Freiehts on Indian manufactures shipped to China and other countries should be 
■ oonsider^ly reduced, and India shouid thus bo given a chance to fight on equal terms with 

her formidable rival, Japan. * , , „ t- i. 

After the war if there is any preferential treatment to be given to the imports of British 
manufacturea in any foreign country, the same should be extended to India also. 

Government requirements of cloth for Army clothing, for hospitals, for tents, etc., 
should, as far as possible, be taken from Indian mills. 

Government should have some research work done for the improvement and develop-. 

ment of indigenous dyes and chemicals. 

If ft Commission like the one sent by the Madras Government to Russia were sen 
" ' tlL to time to different countries it would be a distinct advantage. Ihe idea should 


'and 


MmSy be to Vd outlets for goods, but also to assimilate the best methods of business 
ii>thft diSerent countries. 
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Q. 111. Tf a Biiiall beginning is mado there uj’e many new iiidiiBtrieB which may with 
ndvantugt* be ntaHed Inae. I can think of th(' following. 

Shipbuilding in lime may develop to an immense extent with advantage to the country 
and th(' Irnjierial (Jovermnent also. 1 mak(‘ bold to^fcrow out this HUggj^Rtion, as India is 
now in a position to make its own steel. T am cjnite aware of the great difficulties in the 
way, hut surely hy slow ilegrei^s and at I'asy stagf^s iniieh may ])e achieved in time. 

The building of machinery and machiiiory parts relating to the textile industry should 
prove a success as the iirodiuds would find a ready market here. It would not be very 
difficult to start making looms and cotton gins. I a])pt‘nd a list of articles in common use in 
textile mills, Soiia^ of the articles from ainoiig them (^mld easily be picked out, and their 
manufactun' taken in hand. Seiiu^ of lliem, which are already being made, should 
bo examined with a view^ to bringing them near to f)erfe(*iion as far as possible. 

A greater imjiehis should la' givt'ii to tin' starting of more cotton-seed-oil mills. My 
firm has had sonn' ex]>eri('nce in this line. Our experimental factory did not turn out a 
success, hut the ri’asons Jor tiiis had nothing to do wltii the industry itself. 1 am convinced 
that with a good plant, m IIk' hands of ca])ahh' experts, good results cjui he shown. The 
chances of success would lai gnaatoj' if in time all the products werr to find a market in 
India, which tiu'V easih can do, and the higher h\ -products are produced hy scientific 
methods by chemists of pj'oved ahility. 

Q. 112-1). The ini])ro\’emeiit ol Indian cotton, hoth as to yield and as to quality, has 
of late been engaging the attention of nil who are interc'sted in tlu' subject.' That there is 
a vast scope in both tliesc' directions (*annut Ix' (h'liied. With ilu' growing rc'quiremenis of 
cotton all o\'cr the wa)rld, and wdth tlu' wild fiuctuations in ])rices in the American c^'op, the 
growing of mort' and better cotton within the British Emi)ir(' hocumes of greater importance 
every day. 1 must admit that tlu' (lovenunent ot India, the kaail CTOverunieiits of pro- 
vinces, and (‘ven the Nativi' States, liavi' not been idlej and ('xperiments on a fairly exteii- 
sivo scale are being carri»'d out lor growing helh'r staj)h'd cotton and one that is free from 
admixture of indigenous vari('ties. 1 have knowledge of (iovernna'ut's great activity all 
over the country; but what T is that much of their exertions are nullified by the 

grow'ers’ innate proclivity to mix up seeds with the deshi stiitf in order to lessen prices. 
I believe tlie grow’th of Cambodia cotton at one tiiiK' ])romised brilliant results, but the 
cotton has by degna's sunk to such a level that all sorts of go<xl and had stufi have come 
to pass under this naiiu . The ('Xi)('rim('uis with American seeds in Sind and the Punjab 
have so far given incoiiraging I’esults, and the pioneering work doin' by the respective 
Gov(U'mu('nts is laudable. The British (’otton (lrov\ing Assot-iaiion lia\(‘ their eye on 
these tracts of land, wheia' tiuw c('nsidei', and I’ightly too, that the giwths of* thesf' 
districts should yield n'sults which may, in time, to some extent, sohe tlu' l^hupire JjUlblem 
of growing cotton lor its own re([uireim'nts within tlu' Empire. Some of the Bombay 
millowiiers have' also lornied a syndicate' lor busing Zo/pe/s growm from Aiiu'rican seed iii 
Sind, and ginning it at tlicir own factories, thus ('ncouragiiig fanners to go in for thie 
growth ol long-Hla))l(Hl ('Ofton. A gu'ut aiithojih like Professor T{xld consid(n*H that India 
presents the h(>st ojipoj’tunity oi growing cotton of finer quality suitable for Lancashire 
mills, and he is strongly of opinion that (*\('idions in this diredion w’ouid yield speedy 
results. 1 think that if cotton is grown on more' scimitific bases in suitalilo distnets, if 
more \m' is made ol tc'rtilizers, more' (‘are taken in ginning and pressing, and strict watch 
kepi ovt'T adulteration in any shape, India can very easily regain its place in the cotton 
world and be of the gr('at('st help to the t('xtil(' industry of the Empire and incidentally 
to itself. 


Ltsr OF Aktk'lks in common ttse in Textice Mills refeiuied to 

IN THE ANSW'I-ai 


No. I. 

Asbestos Boiler Composition. 

Eibiv. 

Sheets, Whit('. 

,, Wini. 

Bale Studs. 

Banding Card (assorted). 

Hemp and Coir BofX'. 

Belt Hooks (for Compensation Bells). 
lU'lting, Hair (assorted). 

Leather (assorted). 

Bobbins of all kinds. 

Bruslies, Banister. 

Card (assorted). 

,, Painting (assorted). 

Cans Doffing (assarted). 


TO (QUESTION 111 

Cans Oil Feeder. 

.. Weft (assorted). 

(kird Can Bottom and Top Kings. 
Cement Steam Joint. 

China Clay. 

C'Orn Starch. 

* Emery Cloth and Sand Paper. 
Powxler. 

Epsom Salt. 

Farina. 

Fillet Emery. 

Doffer, etc. 

Crease, Hard Fibre. 

Tlealds (assorted). 

Heald Card. 
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Heald Varnish. 

M Yarn. 

Host' Pipe, Canvas (aHsorttnl). 

Oils for lubricating. 

Paper, Blue Casing. 

M ,, Facing. 

,, lliwvn Casing 

M ,, Toj). 

,, Water-proof. 

,, While Tissue. 

,, Union lieRslon 0 X (piality. 

M ,, ,, 7 X quality. 

Pickers Buffalo. 

, , Drop Box . 

Picking Bands. 

Plumbago PouTh>r. 

Beeds. 

Beed Hooks. 

Boiler Skins. 

Bosin. 

Bubber Sheet, Camas. 

ShuttloB. 

Steel combs. 

,, .hoops. 

Straw Board. 

ff>} , 

Sheets. 

TaUow. ' 

Tape, Cot (op. 

Travellers Bing, luaiw (assortrdg 
n light (assorted). 

Weighing Scales. 

Whiting. 

^ Zinc Chloritk'. 

No. 11. 

Alum. 

Ourbonute of Soda. 

Chalk, French. 

„ Bi'd. 

Foot Buie. 

Metal Polisli. 

Paint, Enanu'l. 

Plaster f»f Paris. 

PniSBiate of Potash. 

Sulamonia. 

White Metal. 

Angle Iron (assoi-ted). 
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Brass, Bar {assoHed). 

. Bar, Copper (assorted). 

,, I mil (assorted); 

., Steel (, assorted). 

,, Mild Steel (assorted), 

Bends (asHortod). 

Bolts wiCli Nuts and Washers (iron), 
assorted . 

Bolts with Nuts and VVaslicrs 
(galvani/t'd ), assorted. 

Buckets. 

Copjie)- Wasliers (UHsorled). 

Couplings (asHorh'd). 

(’’lies (assorted) . 

1)011 and Wire Nails. 

.. Nuts (asHorti^d). 

.. Wasliers (UBSorti'd). 

J'lge, Brass (assorted). 

.. Coppej- (assorted). 

,, Navigation India Steam (assorleiU 
11 ah'. Bi'ass i, assorted). 

,, Iron (assorted). 

,, Tin or Double Tin. 

Calvanizod (assoi'ted). 

,, Zinc, 

Bi\'(‘(s. Co])per (assorted). 

,, Iron (assorted). 

G^ilvanized (assorted). 

She<'ts. Iron and Zinc jM'rlorated. 
ScJ'ewH, Bi’ass (assorttHl). 

,, Set (assorti'd). 

,, Coat'll (assorted). 

Galvanized (assork^B. 

Iron (Wood) (assorted ). 

Tacks (asHoi’ted). 

Wi)'(\ Ih'ass (assoi'tt'd I. 

,, Copper (assorU'd). 

,, Stet'l (assorted). 

I ton (assorted). 

,, iit'ad (assoi’ted). 

,, Copper (bulge (assorted). 

,, Netting (iion {tnd galvanized). 
Biek Axt'S. 

Pliers. 

Jbinehes. 

Scissors. 

Shovt'ls. 


Notjcs t)X (’Aun^o PiuijTiNc in India. 

At the outset 1 must confess that my experience of this industry consists merely of the 
inveetigations that our firm earriial out some three years ago with a view to test the possibili- 
tibfl of starting a calico printing works near Khapoli about ftO milc's from Bomhjiy where 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Company's Power Station is situated and whtu’e an abundaui supply 
of water would bo available. 

India is perhaps the biggest market in tlu^ vvc^rld for printi^d giKids. As is wel| kuo^\^l 
hand-printing has existed in this country for centuries, and even to-day this liandicraft is 
carried on to a considerable extent Ml. over India. But, as far as my knowledge goes, no 
Borioiis attempt has been made here to start factories on a commercial scale with a view to 
turn out such goods as would be able to compete on sucoessful terms with the stuffs 
imported from Europe. The few works which do exist are affiliated to spinning and weaving 
mills, and this trade is carried on more as a side line tlian as a business by itself. No attempt 
has been made to develop this industry by a concentration of energy and an adequate sink- 
ing of capital by any enterprising firms in India to such *^0 extent as the importance of this 
trade deserves. • 

jtn X B2— 8 , 
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An interoBting problem is furnished for study by the fact that although the spinning 
and weaving industry has been in existencQ here for over half a century, and although great 
developments have taken place during the last decade in the dyeing and bleaching trade, 
capitalists have so far given a wide berth to calicn printing even though an extensive market 
for the goods is at tlieir very doors. 

The main causes which have led to this line being so much neglected may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

(1) The chances of success for calico ])rinting depend on starting the factory on a 
fairly big scale. A largo amount of capital is necessary, say Rs. 25 to 80 lakhs,, 
in order to make th(^ scheme a success ; and in addition a further sum of ' 
Rs. 10 to 15 lakhs w^oiild ])e required for trade purposes. A trial plant on a 
small Bcalo would bt' foredooniod to failure. It is also necessary to provide expert 
supervision in the ditlei't iit departnuMits, such as general management, machine 
printing, colour mixing, hnishing, etc., witliout W’hi( h no great headway could be 
made. Then again, unless new patterns ar(^ constantly supplied and new lines are 
(‘Xploited from time to lime theu’o would be but poor chances of an adequate return 
on the eapital outlay. Tin's, of course, entails the upkeep of a staff of expert 
designers, cheinistB, etc., wdio can create and biuncb new fashions in designs and 
colours, and the eonipany should also be pi'e])ared to sacrifice from time to time the 
eestly engraving blocks of the designs that have gone out of fashion. This again 
means a large capital. 

{2) In Bombay, wdiicb is tlie great c('nlre tor new ijidustries in India, one of the 
prineijad handicaps is scarcity of clieap and Miitable w^ater. This induBti:y requires 
an abundant supply of water. I am told that 80,000 gallons of water are required 
lor every ton of cloth, aiul as in Bombay J ,000 gallons cost 8 annas, the w’atcr 
bill ought to 1 ) 1 ' a serious item. • 

(8) Tlie last hut mosi serious obstacle to tlie deVi-lopimuit of tiiis industi'y in India 
is that this country has not yet naiched the stage of turning out in sufficient quanti- 
ties cloth Huita])Ie for ju'inting. Siudi clotli requires to be made' of finer textures 
than the usual run of cloths in Indian mills. The film cloths that the Indian 
mills turn out are mostls not fine enough, nor nice looking enough, for printing 
purpos()H, tlial is, for producing j)rints iit to compete with the English and Con- 
tinental nmiinfactunu's. They servo well enough for the old stereotyped patterns 
of the hand-printing ('sta])liBhment. Wlu'tlier it would pay to buy English gtey 
cloth and then take il through the printing process is doubtful, hut the margin of 
profits would nec('ssarily ho curtaih'd. 

I'B'idekce. 12'1’h NovEMiuin 1917. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. —Q. In your answer to question 5 (second paragraph), you say^ 

’* This help may he given in a variety of Avays ” and in the second way you say, “ The * 
articles used for the industry may be imported duty free.” By ” articles ” do you mean 
raw materials and machiiKuy, and all articles used for manufacture' in industries, or do 
you mean machinery only 7“-. 1. I had machinery in mind when I made this remark. 

Q. How would such a proposal he carried into effect? — /1..I don't understand. 

Q. Is it your idea' Hint all maehiju'ry iuqjorted for industries generally should be duty 
free, or only machinery for use in certain industries? — A. For ui certain industries 
which in the beginning rciquiro some sort of help. If Government made up their mind to 
give some sort of help, this may be one way in which it might he done. 

Q. Would you make the rule of universal application?— ^4 No, only in the case of 
certain industries wRich are just coming into existence; not for the textile industry, for 
instance. 

Q. But you would make it applicable to all new industries?— *4. With certain discri- 
minations. * 

Q. Have you any idea what the financial effect would be? It would moon a coneider^ 
able loss in customs dues to GovernmeRt?— A. Yes, but at the same time it'may brmg 
them larger duties later on, when the industrieB are established on a surer footing. 

Q. With reference to your answers to question^ 81 and 82, on the subject of exhibi- 
tions, is it your opinion that Government should run these exhibitions entirely at their 
own expense, or that they should ^ve financial aid ; or how do you propose that they 
should be run? — A. I had in mind that Government should run the exhibitions; but X 
suppose if they want co-operation from those who exhibit, it would not b® a wrong principle. 

Q. You think Government might give assistance to local bodies in organising such 
exhibitions?— A. Yes, ' . . " 
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exhibitions be open to the public, or be confined to* the trade?— 4, 
Exhibitions *^eant for the trade, but the public might profit by visiting these 

Q» You would have it open to the public entirely? — A. Yes. 

r\f ^ to question 45, you enumerate a number of ways for improving the lot 

UoZ primary education among factory children. 

A P®™rial experience of schools opened by mills themselves for factory 
cmiaren?—i4. Yes, I know of various mills that have their own schools. 

Q: Dojott think they afford the solution of educating mill children?--^. *No, I don’t 
think so. I don t think it has been tackled in the way it should. Lately there was a 
meeting between Millowners and the Schools Committee of the Municipality, and we have 
drawn up certain rules or conditions under which primary education might be made a 
little more general among factory children, with the co-operaiioii of owners. That would 
be possible without making it compulsory at the same time. The Millowners could com- 
bine to give the majority of children some education. If some Millowners exerted them- 
selves and tried to help in the cause, it would bo quite possible. 

9’ it poBHible for the Millowners to rofiiflo to give employment to children 

who had no education?— I don’t think they would go so far as that. ' 

Q. Another method you suggest for the improvement of the mill hand is the opening 
eff grain shops. How many cotton mills are there in Boinbav^ at present ? — A About 80 

or 85. 


Q. Do you know the number of grain shops that there are?— A. Very few. 

Q. Thirteen is the actual numher of grain shops. Can you toll me why more have 
not been opened?— t. The general impression among Millowners is that they are not 
successful, because the mill operative prefers to buy his grain from the sowcars to whom 
he is indebted, and who give him credit, than from the Millowners who want prompt pay- 
ment. The Millowners cut the cost of the supply out of their pay. In mills under oiir 
control,^ the grain shops have done very well foi' a numhor of years ; wo have been doling 
the grain out to them every month . 

Q. You canhot put pressure on mill' hands to take the grain?— /I. No, hut when they 
see the advantage of buying from the mills rather tlian throngli the hanniahs they do so.' 

Q. With reforenco to your anawe'r to ((ueslion .'ll about ('ngiueering, do you think it 
possible to have reciprocity between different provinces, without having identically the 
same examinations?— A. I have not thonglit over that; T thought a general certificate for 
all India would ho iiotter. 


Q. How do you moan?- A. That the standard of exnniinalion should be the same 
over all the Provinces. 

Q. If you have diflerent examinations and different lules. Iimv can laai ensure tliut?- 
A. That would bo difficult. 

Q. Would you not have a. Central Board of E.xainineis? A. That would he necessarv 
if you want to have the same standard all over India. 

Q. Therefore, if you want to have reciprocity, you must haw a ceiilral Board of 
Examiners and an Indian Boiler Act ? — A Yes. 

Q. In your answer to qiiostioTi 105, you n‘fer to th(^ posBibilify of a bobbin iiiduHtiy 
being developed. Are you nwarr lluO fliere was a bobbin factory in (his I’rcRidf'ncy, near 
Surat? — A . I heard of it, but have bad no experience of it. 

Q. Do you know if any of the other millB in Bombay knew of its e.xiwtence?- ~~A. ] am 

not awai’e of that. 

Q. In the case of an industry like that of bobbin manufacture, would it not be possible 
for Millowners to combine and start experiments without asking (fovernment to do so? 
You make the suggestion that Government should make exi)erimeiits with a view to deter- 
mine which wood is most suitable for turning out bobbins of various kinds used in mills. 
Would it not be possible for Millowners to carry out those investigations without ap])ealing 
to the Government for help? — A. It is possible, but would be more difficult than for the 
Government to do so, because the latter know’ the products of all the forests, and where 
wopd^Of a suitable nature could bo procured. T don’t say it is impossible for Millowners to 

" Q. Supposing Government gave jon the information about the different kinds of 
wood, do. you not think that, with that information, it would be possible for you to experi- 
naent yourselves without troubling the Government any further? — A. - Yes, I think so. 

Sir D. J, Tata , — (?, In answer to question 44 you say, “lam strongly of opinion that 
“thO'WttUt of primary education among mill operatives hinders industrial development to a 
extent, and that it is one of the main reasons why a country like Japan has outstrip- 
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ped us in the rAco for industrial progress/' Can you tell us what has been done so far in 
Bombay in this respect, have any attempts been made to provide facilities for im- 
parting such education in Bombay? — A. I know of several instances of Bombay Mill- 
owners starling primary schools in conjunction with the Municipalities; but we have been 
given to understand that it has been without success. As l told Mr. Thomas, a conference 
of Millowners and the Schools Committee of the Municipality was held some time ago; 
and we made arrangements for opening a few schools in some of the chief centres in the 
mill districts in Bombay. It has been arranged that tlie mills should give certain help 
towards the maintenance of the schools, in a financial way. and that the upkeep of the 
schools will be in the hands of the Municipality. We liavc' not givtm this a sufficiently 
long trial, but this has been arranged . 

Q. You propose that your linlf-timc l)oys should haui' the mills and go to these 
schools? — A . Tliat is the idea. 

Q. How do yon know that tliey go there when they h‘HV(‘ the mill? — /I. There will 
be a muster roll kept at school, and the owncus of the factories liave undertaken to use 
their influence. No soi*t of pressure is to be exercised to si'e that tlie boys attend the 
school. The boys have the incentive of getting a bonus for regular attendance. 

Q. I suppose you expect to derive some benefit from educating those boys? — A. Yes. 

Q. It has been suggested that efficiency in manual operations is more highly developed 
in the uneducated tliaii in the educated; do you hold with that? 1 think when ah 
operative lias a certain basis of primary education, he takes a moi’(‘ inter(‘st in his 
work and knows the why’s and the when^fore’s of things, and is moih' intelligent and 
better able to attend machinery than a man wlio does it meclianically. 

Q. Mere technical work does not ro(|uire education? — A Not of a higli order, but if 
they knew the different parts of a macliine it would lielp. 

Q. Yon expect hotter work, both as regards quantity and (luality, from an educated 
workman than from an uneducated oik'? — A. I do. 

(). By educated ” do you mean one who lias had an elementary education in the 
vernacular; or somebody who combines with it a little technical education? — A. It would 
he better, if with the rudiments Ik' has been given ovim a little tecliiiical education. 

Q. On one or two occasions we have hoard that the spread of education among the 
artisan classes tended to bring manual labour into contempt, and that sons of artisunS; 
educated beyond the primary stage, showed a distindi tendency to forsake their calling in 
favour of cltirical work. — A. I have not sufficiimt experience to give a reply to this; be- 
cause our operatives, so far, have not lieen educated ; or at least very few of them. 

Q. But, generally do you tliink tlier(^ would be n tendency in the sons of operatives 
to forsake their calling and want to go as cleu-ks, if they were a little better odiicatod?— 
A. I should not expect it if it were only a question of primary education. They may, of 
course, like to better their lot in life. 

(). Do you think that giving them a little higher education would make them stick 
to their regular calling, or would they forsake it and lilu‘ to Ik* clerks? -,1. T would no^ 
expect theUi to forsake their calling. 

Mr, C. E, Low.- It depends how nmch higher. 

Sir [). J. Ta1a.--Q, Are there any voluntary organisations, like the Social Service 
League, which have undertaken anything in tlie matter of educating mill hands?— .1. I 
^ have not much experience of Bombay mills so far, and don'l know much about them. We 
have only lately taken up tlu^ agcaicy of mills in Bombay, and 1 think soimdiody else wouW 
be. able to speak of tliis with more knowledge. 

Q. Have you any experience outside Boiuhay?— .1 . 1 have exptu’ience of our mills Jji 
Nagpoi'e and Kurla. * We give a certain grant to the Municipality for the education of onr 
half-timers, and also give prizt's. Wc‘ work liand in hand with the Municipality, and this 
has proved satisfactory. 

Q. In answer to questions 47 and 48 you say, ‘‘ The training in industrial schools, 
though excellent, is bound by it*s nature to be somewhat defective as these schools 
cannot reproduce the conditions and atmospliere of an actual working factoiy.” Cfi^ you 
tell us what is exactly the type of studenf you receive from technical and industrial 
and what assistance do these institutions givi' towards the development of your induslj|^, 
—/I. Wo hold that tc'chnical students, whom we tu^e up in time, grow to be good men; 
but a man fresh from a tt^chnical school is not of much use to us. Even now we always 
give a man an tigreement of five' years, before w(‘ think a man is competent to take charge 
of a department. 

Q. Have you not noticed any improvement of late? What is your experience’ with 
regard to this?--/!. We have got a few technical school students who are doing satisfao- 
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^ attach very f^rreat importance to their technical education. We- 
aon t entrust them with work, as w(' don’t think they are up to it. 

P l>ecau8e tliey cannot handle laliour? — A. That is a very essential 

know machinery in all its details, and they know the theory of things; but as 
J u now, in each department the organisation of lalx)ur is very iinpoidaut, and especi- 
a y so in certain departniorits. Again, they have not worked under actual conditions, wdiore 
le incentive ol higher production and all tliese details come into play as in an actual 
factory. They know' all about machinery and the theovv of it. and how the several parts of 
the machinery fit in, but that is not everything. 

, (?. In answ’er to (]iiestion 49, you say, “ Day schools for sliort timers, i.v., for 

children, have been tried; l)ui they are falhiri's. Wlieii th<‘ body is fatigued, the mind 
does not work.” Yon also say : “ Night schools succeed best in countries wdrere there is 
11 basis of widespread primary edneation, and where tlu; hours of labour are shorter.” 
Can you tell us, in this conneetion. if you have investigated the effect, on ])rndnciiou of 
shorter hours? -/I. Now all th(' mills are working 12 hours a (hiv. Thdorc' the last 
I actory Act cauu' into lorc<', the mills workcal Id, 12 and 11 hours, aec-ording to the 
seasoii, I mean those nulls whicli only worked with nritiiral light. W(' hud that wlieve 
the ef}i('ieUcy is high as it should ])e, the dro])-oil in shorter hours is not so inarlual as 
where the efticimicy heaves much to h(' dcsin'd. Wh' went into this rather elosidv in our 
Nagpore mills, and find that, compared with the Id, 12 and 11 hours’ production— even 
though we claim that w(‘ worked fairly etlicienily in our ijiills— theiv was ji diilerence in 
percentage of prodneli(/n, according to the .shoiliavss of Ijours. 1 have got the actual 
figures with me. In the Spinning l)(^])artnieiit we did d to 1 piu' ei'iil. belter with shorter 
hours. Tn one (‘ase it was 4‘()d per e('nt. and in anotlu'r ]hm‘ (amt. (TIk' wiliu^ss, in 
reply to S^r J. Tala, promised to hand this stateimuilA to the Secretary.) 

Q. What is your opinion as lo ih<' iiiiiv(‘rsal working of. Hay, JO hours? — A. This 
question has lo he* a])])roa(died rathe]’ ea]’('fnl1y . I should IhinK a i]ier(' J^tahaueiit that 
shorter hours give h(dt('r ])i-odiiclion, and that it 's all KJiiiid h(melici;i] to tlu* worknam is 
not satisfaeloiw . Tnst(‘!i(l ol that, T would say that il yon go on sla^rhu' honis vou are 
hound to sufhu’ jii point nf ])rodnctinii. On tln^ othi'i’ hand 1 hold that woj’king shorter 
hours kee])S imm iji Ix'lhu’ disciplim'. Tlu' mind is mnr(' alert, and th('. condiiions of 
working are rnoio atiractive. ;\11 that wo suflei’ from shortness of labour might be 
remedied h\ gi\ing tin Nvorknum sliorler lean’s of woik and la'lhu’ amenities of lib'. 
P(U,*sonally I think dial peiliaj^s iij conijudilion with lajian or otlua' countries w’(' would 
suffer in point (tl ])roduction to a cerlain (^xtent, Imt 1 think that ('xpiammce will show that 
in time IliiH w'ill he mon' than made u]) liy making llie work move attractive to lahourera 
and will make them ])ay lietler alleniion to Ilnur work. 


Q. A w'ilness l)(‘t’oie you told ns that his ('xp(U’i(mc(' was that mills, wh(m Hut woj’ked 
1‘2 hours, found that lu'Ui’ly all opei’afives })nt in H hoin': #W(j]k out of (Ik' 12. and frittenal 
the rest of the time .aw'ay.- A 1 think that is a lillk' (oo swu'eping,. [ don't think they 
waste owgiV so miicl! time. Tlu'y certainly waste a good lot of tiime hut certainly not as 
much as one -third. 

(j). If tliey w'ere gi\’(m slKuter hours of work, tlum W'ould Ix] more alej’t and conu' back 
the next day less tired, and do their tfui hours better?--.!. J think dugv would, and they 
would be bethu' ainenable to di'-eipline. 


Q. Can vou foresru^ tlu' tim: viaui in ten hoiirs }ou might he able lo got the same 
production that you ai'e getting imwadays in twc'hu' hours?— /I 1 would not care to inake 
# etatomeni in regard to that. 


Q. In course of time would you?- ,1 We hav*' g(..n(‘ into the efiieiency of macliiries, 
lipw much the machines can lu’oduce !i . .uvlically, and find that own wilh our 12 hours 
W6rk we can get 9(') per c(mt. in th(‘ Spinning Jhmm, and (>5 per cauit. in the Weaving 
Boom, There is not nua h room for imjmncumuit ; 10 ixu' cent, is very little, so that if 
you curtail the working hours fi'om, say, 12 to 10, piuhajis mav not make up all the 
loss in production. T attach mma' im])orlanc(‘ to tlu* satisfied (omlition of tlie workmen. 
Perhaps the attendance would he Ixdter all round, aiixl Awy would lovc^ their work more. 
At present they merely come to earn tluur wages; there is not much co-opi'ration ; they 
go on and fill up a day. 

While on the subject of wage's, 1 wmild fike to ask yon to give us some idea how 
^W-wages have risen in Uie mill industry in ivemi years?-.!. In coiuK^ction with one of 
our mills I got a stah'ment out from* 1907 to 1917, and find that wages have risen any- 
fWere from 44 por cent, to 117 per ( ent. during the last decade. In om* particu ar depart- 
viz., frame doffers and sp'Tming dollVvs. tlm ns. has been 11/ per cunt, and 113 
cent., fie., more tlnin doubh'. 

Aiipciiiliic printiKl ntlci tlip \viuie«'’ oral pvidcnco. 
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Q. Why were wages raised to thin extent? Wliat were the canseB that led to this 
enormous rise? — A. There are various riaisons wliy this happens, liiving has become 
dearer all round ; tlie Iviiidred indnslri(‘s pay liotter. and we found that the wages paid were 
inadequate. 

Q. Did you find that labour respouded to tlu' sliinulus of thes(' higher wages? Did 
they affect your production T should tljink it was the oth(‘r way about. The work 
lias sutTered since gi\'ing a ris(' in wages. 

Q. Wliy is that? Ti s('ems to he un])eli.‘vahley-.1 Tt is liardly two months that the 
Fsanljay inillB gave an all-round increase (d’ 10 p(‘r e(‘ni. in wages, and our actual experience 
in one of our own mills is that the avei’age attfuidancc' has fallen of! considerably. All thcv 
Managtus seem to hold this wvw, that wlumev<‘r tlic'rt' is a ris(' in wages, the men do not 
eai>‘ to (‘arn the liighei’ wag('s. Tlu'V ])ut in less vork, .and theia' ar(' more' absences than 
wlien wages were lower. 

Q. r)()('s tilt' (|iiality of tlu' \\ork suiler too?- 1. It is hound to suftVi', if labour is not 
steady. \V(' art' tddiged to kee]) 

(?. In answer to (|ueslion ir>. No, 1, \on refei' to sanitary chawls at inoderatt' rents, 
('an \on gi\e us an idt'a of ilit' conditions under wITudi tiu' mill hands live in Hoinbay? — A. 

I t an give yon tiie eoiiditions prevailing at hnrla and Nagport', hn.1 not in Ilomhay. 

Q (leiK'rally, art* the ctaiditioiis in Ikanhay go(Hi o]‘ hatl.nr inditTerent? — A. I iiave 
not math' any investigations myself, led am toltl tliat t'onditions are \erv had, tliough 
I havt' ]i(»! seen them niystdf. 

(,) \rt' tlu'y woise, in Domhay than in other plat-es*’ Or is it tming fo the natural 
eontlitioiis t'xisting in Domhay, - as for instanet^ tlu' iael thal iht've is no land availal)le ftir 
hniltling juirposes? A . Tluit is out* reason too. 

(,). Hut some Alillowiiei's havt' taken tt) huilding chawls for their o])t'rativ<'S. Do you 
think tht' latU'r like to eomt' and livt> in those eliawls?- A. If wt* gt) by our mofussil 
t'Xpei’it'iit'e, 1 think tliay would w'e]('t)m(' Hit' chawls. prtivith'd they art' I't'utt'd to them at a 
lowt'i' rt'iit. We ha\'(' nevt'r had many itioms vacant in oin- chawls at Kurlu. 

Q At Nagport' J untlerstand your expt'rit'nct' was not tlit* same?--:.'1. Nagpore con- 
ditions art' tjuitt' tlifft'rt'iit. Thert' it w'as found that (It) pt'v ct'tit. of the operatives were 
houstvowmt'rs lliemseht'S, and ])i‘eftu‘red lo stay in tht'ir own Imust'S. 

(J. 1 su])])osi‘ all tht'St* ])eo])lt' want to li^r with Iht'ir own easted'ellews. oi’ with tlieir 
own p(‘ 0 ])l('? .1 That has somt' influt'nce. 

0. That wt)ul(l not prevent the workmen from coming in, if tludr relatives were 
wtakiiig in other mills?- 1. 11 t!ie ownt js gave tht'm Hit' ht'iiefit tif cheap rent, that could 
he got o\ er. 

(?. Tln'y would naturally hkr to livr togt'thei. and would have tt) go into out' or other 
of the t'liawls ? — A Yes. 

Q In answa*!’ to tpiestion df) you say, “ Tlu' abseiict* of ituietuled action on the part 
tif the Millowners gives facility to Hit' ojieratives lo change their masters, and to roam^ 
fiom riiett)rv to factory.” Has yom* Assot'intitm dont' anything to prevent operatives 
going frc'iu ont' mill (o antjtlu'i ?- -A . No. 

D Why not?--,1. d'hat is rather a difticult qiu'stion to answer. Some attempts have 
het'n mjid(', hut we ]v<\\v iit'\<‘r suet't'ssfiilly dont' something togt'tlu'is 

Q What is yt)iir AshOtaation for, ii you cannot takt* concerted action? — A. Yes. It 
is unfortunate ’ 

D With rt'h'rent'e to yniir suggestion regarding abolishing the drinking habit amoil|' 
o})erati^'es, w'hat is iht' cause of lliest' drinking habits? Is ii tlie long hours of work?— 

A. Yes, and also waint. of any change in tluir surroundings. Tiioy want some excitement 
after the day’s w'ork. and have no recreation to pass away the time, :nid so drinking comes 
natural to thtmi. 

Q. In answ'er to (juestion PI, regarding the adulteration of cotton, you say tljat this 
lias l)een for a number of years engaging the attention of Millowners without their being 
able to stiggest an elective remedy. Why cannot some oflbctive remedy be thought out 
for this? (’an you suggest any? -A. Tlu^ oidy remedy that was tried some years ba®k was 
the (lottoii Fraud Act, by wliieh it was penal to adulterate cotton; but they found the 
la.medy ^orse than the disease, becaiuse Rollup of thi* officials made a. good thing out of it« 
Hy “ officials ” I mean the lower officials wlio ^‘.ame in contact with the cultivators, 
(rovernment found in t ime that the remedy was not effective and repealed the Act. Since 
tiu'n (rov(‘i'nmont has been asking us, and we have been crying out that this adulteration j 
is going on, but nobody has done anything so far to prevent it, i.c., no practical remedy ' 
lias been Buggestod. 

() 1 heliev(; that it has been suggesh'd that it should he penal for anybody to water 
the cotton?— H . That is ofte of the BUgg(‘stions. 
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Q, Cannot anything be done in that direction?*— ^-1. I should say the remedy is more 
or less in the hands of tlie purcluiBors thenmelves. If the purchaser did not go by the 
name of the* cotton, but actually took the trouble to see tli(' (jiuility before buying it, and 
boycotted all adulterated cotton, 'which it would be quit(‘. easy for any mill expert to tell, 
this adulteration would, to a gnnit extent, stop its(^lf. Aniei’icaii cotton is not ndiilterated 
to the extent that Indian cotton is, sitoply becuuso the piircliasers are far inon'- careful. 

Q. How could you get hold of unadulterated cotton? Hy purchasing on the spot 
where the cotton is grown, and purchasing it yourself. Thougli hapas is adulterated and 
seeds are adulterated, you can still more or hss set^ liow fa)* the adulteration extends. 

Q. Why do people pay the same price for it? .1 I could not tdl you. We ourselves 
try to purchase on the spot, )is faj* as ])ossih]('; that is ^nIiv \\v have gins and presS('H in 
various centres. 


Q. Do you think Govenmieiit can tak(' any action in ln'l^ijig yon io l)u> diiiTt fiom 
producers? — A. We sliould do it ourselves; why should thece. he any ( Soveiiiiuenl help? 
Wc can reach the cultivators (piite easily. 

Q. In answer to (piestion 94. yon say, “ Thi' e\il oi ('o[)yii)[<; trade inaiks and trade 
numbers goes on with imi)unity.” Tlio witness just Ixdoie, you said tluU it was not so; and 
that the evil had hee.n practically I'enu'died. What have you to say to that? -d In the 
case of trade marks it is mor('. or less under etmtrol, hut not in the cas(' ol numlx'rs. The 
pirating of iiumboi*B seems io go on with imianiity. Lately a (ka ision was gi\en in tla^ 
High Court that there can be property in num])e)‘s. W(' have not had tinu' to learn its 
advantages, hut tliiidc it has had a wliolesoiiK' elh'ct g('iici:ill\ . 

Q. Jn reply to (piestions 97 and 98 you say, “ Tiu' pres^'iil he k ot waggons has diS’ 
organisoil* trade io a great extent ptiriicailaiiy, I so])poKe, witli leganl to tlu' supply ot 
eoal? Besides coal, does it affed, tlu'- movement of cotton and yarn? .1. It iuterfei*('S 
with the movement of cotton and cloth especially; hut thei’i' were, special reasons for this. 

y. Have you anything to say about (listing railw^iy freights?— d. No, notliing, bi'yond 
what has already been Hai(l on tliis sulqect by Sir Ih'zojiji J);ulab]io\, 

Q. Turning to railw^ay sidings, is it possible t(3 obtain (bem in Loiidiay^ eusiiy?- 
A, We have experience of an instance wlien we siarh'd ooi newv 4'iita Mill. V\'<' lioiiglit 
the land just adjoining the boundary Wun of tlic railway, which was the main reason wliy 
we bought this pai*tieular spot ot land. We drew up a ])hm with a view to having )i siding, 
and corresponded with the railway authoriiii's. They r(*pli('d that tlu'v would allow us a 
siding on certahi (‘onditioiis, but wluai \V(.' saw lliose conditions we ioiiiid it would pay us 
better not to have that siding. 

Q, Then it did not pay you to haV(i that siding?--*/! No, (bey asLi'd us ('xorbitant 
rates to havo the siding, and made it quite impossible for us to do so. 

Q. In answm* to (|uestion 110, you say, " Oovernir(>nt I'oquirements of cloth for arpiy 
clothing, for hospitals, lor leiits, (di*., should, iis iai as possible, })e taloui from Indian 
mills.” How far do yoii think this lias Ixs'ii doin' opto now? Do you think tlu'ro is any 
discrimination in the matter is'tweeu mills and mills?— /I. Oui* personal ('xpeiienco (>f 
this is 8atisfactor\ on tlx' whole. Wt‘ have doin' well with (bweinment. 1 rt'fer to tlu' 
time- since the war broke out. Before! that we' W('re leaving ({ove'rnment alone, as we 
thought then' w('j‘e mon' dilliculti('S in trying (o g('l (lovei*niiieiit contracts than w'as the 
case with doaku'S. 

Q. Do you know of any spocilu justaiio's wboiv ihciv was any jiiefcrcnce sbown?- 
A. It is tho prevailing idea ’in Hoiiibay that tliat is tlie casi* ; hut fortunately our (avperieiico 
Ss otherwise. 


Preaidcni.-Q. Do you iin'aii i'l t contrads w('iv gi\(>n to di'alers rather than to 
miinufacturm; ur tlint tliciv was (l.-.uiiiiiwtioii bctwi'i'ii iiiaiiufnrtuivis tlH'insclvcH-^ 

A It is both Wiiys rciillv: soiiidiiiH's lia\(' lieaii ab)<. (<. f-d orders whieli imlls 

have not been able to ert: and s<anetlines Hie cry lias I.eeu raised tliat eertain mills bine 
been giv.e.i proforence. That is tl.e lielief. Onr aidia expenence is tliat tliinRs are 
eatiefaW-y. We have been dealing direct aitli tite Miimtioiis Hoard, and before t la 
with the Army ClothiiiK Department. We lane not alwiiys I.een Rettme tlie order, but 
theTiB wore reasons for it. 

Sir D J TaUi 0 You don't Know of any instame mIiciv tbe deder was prefoned 
to the actual ■munulact‘m'er?-d. 1 am not .|i,ite sure of my lads. 1 caimot pne you a 
concrete instance, 

Presideni.-J havo issued orders recently that no nrders aiv to be Kiv.m to niiddlonien, 
as long as manufaeturers can supply the artiele. 

Sir n J Tatd— y. Ill iiiiKwer to (piestion 110. \ou say somolliiuK about cheap 
freiRWs, in conuection with trade with China?-,!. Tt.at has been a gricivance for a number 
of yews during which we have been suffering in our competition with Japan. Ihe rates 
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have always been vc^ry much in favour of Japan, but pei’liaps tlieJVIillownerB themselves 
are to blame for that, as [law had the chanc(‘ of running their own line. 

Q. flow can government help in nm wjjy’.)- j. W(‘ would he pleaH(‘d if we did got 

help. 

Ibit is it a thing lor (lovc'niineni to interiei’e in*’ You cojjjplain that the Bub- 
sidised lin(\s doi] i tivat you fairly I . Quite so, and if Government could bring it about 
that we received e(pial treatnuiut, it would he a great lud]) to the trade guaierally, especmll}V 
as our ('hina liadt' is slowly dying out. It would help to luap it going foi* some yearn 
mon*. 

Q lb it not an advantag(‘ that you ai’e not (h^pmdeiit on tlu' China -trade., and are* 
obliged to find a market in India*’ — ,1. 'ihat has laan our main ohj('ct. luit as long as we 
can maintain a lucrative' trade, all Millowia'rs would lilv(' in ]n'n]) it. 

Q. You did not takt' i\]\\ trouble in li\mg to mak(' a mai-ket for y(ju]’H('lv('S? A, All 

mills are trying now to dt'velop local marlo'ts. 

Q, On the su])jeet of caJ]('o ])rinling you ivier to tiie ditheuit} of obhiining cheap 
and suitable water. llaA(' w)n tried to g( t the help of the Miinieipalitv*.’— .1 . No. 

Q. In answer fo (jiu'slion 111 you say "A greatc'i impetus should he gi\'('n to the start- 
ing of moH' cotton-seed-oil mills." An* you in a ]>osition to saCwhat sort of assistance 
would be required from Cov(‘riiment for this industry*.’ 1 . 1 wsk for (huc'rnment assist'- 
ance, hut T should think the industry h\ means oi pri\ate en((u-pris(' could he hrouglit to 
a good position. ^ 

Q. Wlio sliould give tiu' impc'tus, in tlu' sentence " A greati'r imjw'tus should he 
guven”? (hw('rnni('nt or tlu' pi.'opie thein.nlv ('s*.’- A. If Govi ioiua-nt did give soiiu' 
impetus, as tlu'y did in tlu' ease ol tlu' Piemier Mil] nt Cawjijiore, in tlu' way of dcuncms- 
tration factoih'S, it would be helpful in etudaiii districts. 

Q. ilavi' Millowners in gem ral given any attention to the sidrji'i 1 oi workmen’s 
eoinpi'iisation, in the case of af'ejd(‘nls*.’ — 1. 1 am afraid not. 

Q. Do vou think the time has eonie wlu'n Alillovvmu’s must join togetlu'i to jirovide 
scientific n'search in tlu' intc'jvsts nf IridiaV— .1. Vts, it would lu' very lu'JpiuJ if tiu'v did, 
espi'eially with regard to our dyeing and hh'ai'hiug tiade. 

Q You mean chemical ivsearch to help you in the dyc'ing and hh'ndiing line*;’— J. 
Y('s. 

Q. 1 undeistand that mdls have made u-ry hig profits for tlie lasidwo vears. -If 
the\ could lay asich' a small ja recuitage oi Iheii proiits and start a ih'si'areli ' Institute, 
don’t you think it woukl Ix' to their ad\ ,mtage*.^— .1 . | thud; so. 

Q. Is lliere any lilodihood ol sm h a (oiiisc' Ix'ing adiph'd I ho \ou mean hv 

Millowners as a body*.’ Aly ('Xjh'jieiK'e do('s no( warrant nu' to say so, 

Q. We notice that ilu' eoiton indiisti'v lloii»-isli('s on the Domhay side, and that out- 
side of Iloiuhay Pivsideiicy, very little is d(Ui(' in tliis direelion. *Whv is this*? Why 
are there no eutton mills oi anv imjiortanca' oulside BondiayV Is tliere imytliing peculiar ^ 
to Bombay that (oiitilliules to tlu' dc'velojiment of Ihis industry - /J . I think there are 
one or two jaaisons; Hist of all Bomhay is neai ;i district when' cotton is grown abundantly 
and of all varieties, as against Punjab and Bengal wlu're slinrt stajile cotton is only grown; 
secondly it is the enterprise of tlu' local pc'Oph' mon' than anything else. 

Q. Do you think then there is something in race or h('r('dity that aecounts for 

people on this sidc' of India being morn enterfirisingV- d. The ])eople on this side of 
India are more enterprising, I mean the Indians themselves, than people in other 
vinces. ^ 

Hon' bin Sir Vu-ulhboij C un'inihho!i - Q . In answi'r to qiU'slion h vou say, “This 
help niuv bt given in a vaiietv of wavs, e.g,, (Ji Ciuarantt'cd cu* prefc'reiitial. Government 
purchase'.” What do you mean by Guvernnu'nt prelerential jiurehase*?-* d . I mean as 
against getting out the samc> artiedos from outside India. 

Q. You mean th('y should give' a iitthe more prefeimiur if tlu^ goods are of the same 
quality?— A. Yes, if they are good ('iimigh for tlu' purpose. 

Q, In answer to quc'stions Nos. bJ and JVJ you say, " Govi'jimu'nt sljould hold or 
encourage such exhibitions." Don’t you , think that museums also aiv needed ■’—•d Yps 
all efforts in this direction would help. * • • » 

Q. A permanent institution where ycai Hould liatc' th(' products of the province's and 
also the things we import? — .1. Ye^. 

Q. About primaiy edui-utioii you Bay that the vvuiit of it hinders industrial develop- 
iiient to a f^reut extent. 5ou would want it eompulsorv; without compulsion you won’t 
get the hoys to go to these schools'.'— /I. I would not go so far as that, unless it' was made 
compulsory for the whole city. I would not like them to differentiate between mill 
children and other children. ■ ■ . 
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Q. You Buy, “ In order to improve (he effiimiucy and nkill of the workmen employed 
in the mills, it is nec'essary to take' rneaHuros it) attract a better class of men to the work.” 
W^hat do you mean by “ a better class of mCn /I. 1 mean those who have worked 
in other mills, and who are likely to stick to their work; workmen witli better habits, 
regular in attendaiict'. and who })ay bf'tter attention to tlioii* work. 

Bow are we going to gf^t them? — A. You always try to attract \M>rknien by paying 
hem higher. Instead of doing that, givi* tluan better amenitif's of lib': make them work 
horter hours. In this way yon would attract tliem. 

Q, If the mc'ji work regnlarl\ , instead of going to tla'ir eounli'v, uin would ha\(' 
nore skilled labour? — A. Yes. 


Q. Have you found that tla- ])ieseiit mill hands Inoc' lm])i'ov('d a lot in regard to 
production compared with llu' men (Muploved say ]:\ xoars ago? — A. In ilu' Weavings 
Department there is a slight ehangv' foj- the better. 

Q. Ill regard to the matter of drink, don’t you think that the drink liabit would go 
if they got better amenities ot life, such as Teinperama' So(h'ties. lectures by Tmnpcrance 
Societies, Libraries and Chihs. and cn-o])(‘r;,tion among the iKS'ph'?— J . Yes, make thih- 
lives more pleasant: givi' tlmm recrc'alion grounds in the city. 1 do not think 'IkunperaiK 
Societies alone would be of mmh use. 


Qt Co-operative Societies? Don’t you think that Ihest' would improve their juisitioii 
too? — A, Yes. 


Q. About Iheir dispt'iisarit's. What at present is tlu' systi'in unde]’ which medical 
aid is given to operatives?- — .D 1 can tell you ahont our own mills wIh'I’i' we maintain a 
dispensiiry and a duly cauliheated man at ilu' ('oinpany’s expi nsfo and give tla'iii all the 
mediciiK'S tlug lU'ed fna' of eharge. 

Q. And what about other mills?—.!. In other mills they cliaige a (-ertain |)<'ie('niug('. 

Q. But they all have' iiu'dical aid? — .1. Almost ('\('ry mill has a dispensary now’. 

(?. Wliat has been uair ('Xjx'i'ie'ia'e of grain shops? — . I. Ours has hes'ii guite* satis- 
factor}"; our experii'iict' is in .Nagpur and Kiu'la. In Ikmihay W(' lia\(' jiisl started grain 
shops, and I have' no expeiieiK'e of Bomba}’. 

Sir L). J, Tuia.-Q. VVlu'iv is \oui’ giai.n shof) siiiiateh? .1. JiisI oiilsidc’ the gate 
of the mill. 


HotAhJc Sn' I'd , iilbhoii ( ' ii rri idhhoji . — (^K What do }oiij’ hands get on an a\’('rag<.', per 
month, ill the Weaving and Siiinning Di'paiiim'nts? A. 'riu* weaivor gets on an a\erag(' 
about Bb. 25 and the s])iniiei’ abe'iit Ls. IH, willi his Ifoiius and ('ve'rvthing. 

Prrtildeiil —Q, W'hat does that average' iiicimh' — children, wona'ii, men?— /I. In 
the Weaiviiig DepartiiU'iit (h(\v ar»' all adults; the're an* no childiX'n. 

Uonhle Str Ficulhhoif ('fu findAioif Q. Tlu' lu's^ man gi'ts much iin»re?— .1. \vh, 
ill one mill I have heard tliat the wf'aver gels as mmh as Bs. (50 [h i monih. 

Q. Ilavi’i \oii ])roper ('ontixd o\’('r your liands now?--.!. No, I (hiiil'i the disei])]ine 
is slacker than it used to lie. 

Q. And slill yon think that if von had 10 hmirs' wi rk xou wfaild do better?—.!. Wo 
would have bettm- control than w(' have now. Tlu'ie would be men' em'rgy and they 
would be more amenable to dis\ ipli no. 

Q. if you make them work 10 liuiirs, bow would they spimd tla' rest ol their time? 
—A. The-^vould Iuim' moie liim to go about and de tlu'ir household work. 

Q, Go about where? -In the stn'f'ts, and drink?-.!. Net o.xaetl} . 

Sir 1). J. Tala.—Q. Did you n t Oy the 8 iieiirs’ (xperimeiit for a sliert tiirn'?--.!. 
For a short while iii the Swaxb^shi Yliil' . 

Q. It was not verv oiiroiirapiupV-.l . Tlic aver, in,. ,v;,s licttcr. I liavc not got the 
figures before me now\ 

Ilon’ble Sn Fuznlhho,, Cunnnhho>j.-(l flow many luaira do tlic num u^o uork Ci 
hoars) work rogular)y?-.i I liavo no idea. I hato not (akon any syovu.l slcpn to hn.l 
out. 

Q. Do you think with (ho 10 lioiirs working, (hoy bo ahio to (ompoto wiUi 
Japatieso goods which nro coming into life connlrN . in [loiiit o cos . . (oursi 

charges would increase. ^ 

'q. And Japan could drop hm Rtuff down choupoi-.'— .1. They are dcung it now. 

Q, With 10 hours it wmld he worse? — A. Nes. 

0 And in regard to eoinitrios in I’hiropo whicli work H Iioiiib u day, do you think 
that vour 10 houi* would be as good as thoir 8 liours; would you he ablo in your 10 hours 
to pice as well as they in (heir 8 honrs'.'-.d. I cannot give you a reply, as the people 
S Europe w«-k under easier conditions, while the conditions here are more arduous. 

IB 1442-10 
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Q. SuppoHo tJiey j)ro(liice tfie same stuff? Will you be able to compete with them if 
you worked JO lioiirs? — A. Tf you ('onie down to 1() hours, you are likely to suffer for 
some time; and how much you can make up with better working, only experience cun toll. 
They will work better tlian they do now, but the production will not be same, and 
the rust may Ih^ more. 

I'oii sa \ , “ Indian mills liave more than onc(' been on the vc'rge ol‘ a total 
stoppage for lack of coal.” JIad you any otlu'r trouble than the lack ol coal?— /J. There 
has been a waggon shortage for our othm* cojumodities. We lia\(^ not been able to S(md 
aw^ay our finished goods as wadi. 

Q. About chawls for tlu' mill liajids, su])pose you had your own (diawd and the men 
w(Uit on strike. What would you do with the accommodation? You would, of course, 
ask them to ch'.ar out? -.'I. Tliat woidd h(' a (pu'stion of landlord and tenant. 

Q, And then they would bi‘ in a nuich nio](‘ hel[)l(‘ss jjosition, and could not go on 
strike?—/!. You cannot clear them out. A"ou have to gn<' tlu'in the usual Jioticay unless 
bfdore einplo\ing thmu you made it a cou^lition. 

Q. Say, loj’ instance, you give them one month s no(ic(' and cleai* tlumi out. Won't 
that make them more dependent on you, as was the (Use at Ahmedahad? — A. 1 do not 
know^ about Ahmedahad. 

Q. You maki' a rcdm’mice to Consuls in various pai ls of I la* woild. What mc'ans 
would you suggest lor advautising Indian goods? I\v gi'tting information from differiMit 
Oonsuls, or sending our own men?- A. Both ways; gi'tting iik'Ji to go out with the goods 
and so making tlimn better known in different placi'S. 

Q. IH) you agree w^ith the idea of having an attache al ditleient t’onsuiates? -A. 
AYs, it is a good id(‘a. 

Q, What about the Trade ( hmmissiorKU* : will he he of advantage to us? — .1. Oiii 
Association has appi’ovi'd of flu' idea of having a 'trade Commissioner. 

Q. About scientifK* j’esi'arch, voii have i-eplied to Sir Dorahji Tala that it would lie 
much laTter for Millowuiers to start a Scientific Jvi'search InstitiiU'. Oo you know wliat 
the ('ost of sucli an Institute would hi'? — ,1. Tlu' cost would be vi'.ry great, J jealisi', if 

you have a fully equipped staff aixl lahoratorv , and do Ihe work properly. 

Q. Have you any idea wfiat perciuitage of profit tlu' mills have made on llu' whole? 
-- /I. The mills have always paid in had as well as good years. On the /vliolo the mill 
industry has laa'ii a, vi'ry lucrative' business. 

Q. What })('rcentag(' on the ('ajiital have tlii',^ ('urju'd?- A . T do not know the figures, 
hut I fliiiik thi'y have doni' (piite well. J am especially j’eh'rriiig to the weaving mills. 

Q. In legai’d to the s{Miming mills, to(», tlu' same qiu'stion crojis uj); why an' we trying 
for other markets and not for Indui. lYv'ii il yo'i sufqilied India’s m-eds, 3011 would Iiave 

to trade in othei’ ciamtrii'S. Don'l vou think we ought fo ('maiiiragi' that also?- A. Yes. 

(?. About th(' Industries f )('parLnient, what art' your vit'W^s; should we have provin- 
cial Di'partments and also aji lm])('rial Jft'parlmejit : and in rt^gard to the exports, should 
thev be JTovincial experts or Impi'rial ('xjx'its? — . 1 . 1 have not thought vei’y seriously over 
this. 

(?. You think that CYuimissioiis similar to ilu' one sent out by the Madras Covern- 
ment to Russia should ht; si'iii to different count rii's from time to time, after the war? 
— A. Yt's, 1 think so. 

(?. Ij) regard to tht' list ol articles you havt' given, do vou think we can Juanufac- 
ture all these things h('re? — A, 1 gave' tlie list with tlu' idea that some of the things 
can be manufactun'd, and are, as a matter of fact, ludng nunmfactured here now. 

Q. You are managing the Sind Cotton Syndicate?--/!. Tata and Sons are agents. 

Q. (kill you tell us what your difiicultii's arc' : w hy you have not been so successful 
from the btgiuning? — A, First of all we started on ceiiain Covernment preniisos regard- 
ing getting a certain quantity of seed every 3 ’ear. linfortunately for various reafeons 
those promises have not been carried out, ajul ihe crop every year is so smaU that'H; is 
not worth our while keeping it on. 

Mr. C. E. Loiv. — Q. Are you growing tfie. ciop yourselves or purchasing? — A, Pur- 
chasing. 

llou'blc Sir ¥azulh]wif (Jurrimhiiofj . — Q You tliink that (h)vernment can grow a 
lot of staple cotton out of tlie Amiu'ican seeds, and that it can lie grown successfully? — A. 
AY'S. 

(?. In regard to calico i}rinting, do you think if money is spent, say 25 to 80 lakhs, 
that the industry wyudd bo successful? What has been your cxperienUjc? — A, Wo have 
never set up calico printing works, but merely carried out certain investigations, 
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y. Do you inow of others who have?—/!. The attempt was very half-hearted, and 
t was not given a fair chance. 

y. Don’t you think that Indian clotli is ousting printed things in India; tliat thero 
B less import of printed goods, and that Indian clotlis are replacing tlnun? — A, To a 
lertain extent only. India does not produce tlie style of cloth which von get as printed 
•loth. 


Q. Will you give us some idea about Industrial Danks; \Nhat kind of hariks ought the 
jlovernment to start to help cottage and other industries? — A. I do not think 1 can answer 
hnt question. 

Mr. C. E. Loic. — Q. (^ould you say what proportion of your liands purchase from the 
ijrain shops? — A. I am sorry I havt', not actually worked that out in Homhay. We sell 
^very month about Rs. 2,000 worth of grain; in Nhigpur about Ks. 10,000 ('V('ry month. I 
lave not worked out the proportion of mill hands who actually buy. 

y. That does not postulate a very lai'ge proportion in the case of Bombay? A, No. 

Hir D. J . Taia.- Q. What proportion does this i\s. 10,(H)0 bear to the wages bill in 
Nhrg]uir? — A. For wages and salaries our bill per annum is Bs. 0,01,000, out of which 
ve should exclude Bs. 1,20,000 for salaries. I shoiild say it would easily b(' one-fifth or 
;ui(' -sixth of the tx)tal. * 

Mr. 0, E. TjOw. — Q: TTave you any experience of any of these co-operative organisa- 
tions or oth(U’ schemes for the iniprovement of the labouring classes?—.!. Souu' people 
have started a •Co-o])erativo Society, but 1 have not much ex])erienc(' of them. 

y. You say you an^. the owner of chawls in Ahmedabad. To what exhuit do 3T)U 
attempt^ to enfon'e any kind of sanitary ri^gulations ; and how far ai-e you successful?—.^. 
That is a question to wdiicb we have paid a good deal (»f attmition. We have the septic 
system, by which all the dirt and everything is removed, 'riie area round our mill is 
so very large lliat there is no difficulty ^n maintaining sanitary surroundings around us. 

y. I mean in the chawls?— -ri. The Company maintain two or thre(' sweepers to go 
round and clean up tlie main alleys and se(‘. that la*! much diit is llirown out; and one 
of the officers 4^008 round to see that things inv kept up to a certain ]ev<‘l of cleanliness. 


y. Do the people resent this?--/! . No. 

y. Dave you any s])eciul regulations about the hathiug plact'S? ■ A. No. 
y. Have you bathing platforms, or water laid on. or tanks, or what?—/!. They sit 
down under the tap. 

y. Then ymi have water laid on?--J. Yes. 

Q, What proportion of labour in (lui Bombay mills is re(‘ruite(l tlirougb jo])bers? 

A, Practically tlu' whole of it. 

y. What class of people are the joblx'i’s?— .1 . Mosiii' Hindus. 

y. The same class as Ibe mill luuids tliemstdves? — A, Tiny are niostly Konkanis 
and Deccanis. 
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y. Are they Brahmins? --.d. Tlu\v air Alabrattas and (iiijVratis. 

y. But the jobbers themselves are of the same caster and social position as the 
labourers?— /I. Tf they liapjHUi to b(' of the sauu' class ilu'V havi^ a bi'tter bold over the men 
than otherwise. 

Q. riavo you had any expcu-ieiice in rivinving adulteratial mill chemicals?—/! . Yes, 
it happen: attiin(‘S. 

y. What do yon do \riien you get tliat sort of thing?—/!. Wlien w(‘ 

Btutl wo always stipulate Unit it ha In 1 h‘ of a certain strength, and if 
we return it. 

lO What tost do you apply, and is it rroogiiisod by tho solh'r',' Supposing you 
boufet, say, inaRDeBiura clilorid'e. and thnr(' was a lot of dirt or roinraon salt ii. it. you 
would say we have got so and bo’s analysis and tbe stiifl' is so inueli below the guaranteed 
st^ard', and tborefore wo won’t aeeept it. Tlio .jeller might object to Uie analysis. In 
fluX^Sfise what do you doV-d. Wo have no perfect system ol analysing tlie samples; 
pur principle is whether it is good enough for our work. 

O. Is thmo any aeoepted analysing .authority •.>—!. Kometimes we sjiecify a certain 
percentage, say 98 per cent, strength for zniit cldoride and if it does not come up to that, 
m reject the stutf. We have tlio. right to do tins, and also get a ceiinin rebate, if it is 
of less strength tlian ordered. 

0 Have you aiiv system of arbitration among cotton Millowners?— d. We are 
always subject to the rules of the Cotton Trading Asscciation and the (,otton tvvcfiango. 

Q. T moan when you are buying?-/. It is all subject to those rules. 
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(i). 8iipi)()K(? you purchased 100 baloB of cotton find you found that it was adulterated, 
wliat action would yon SuppoHing the seller was reealeitraiit, w^ould there be arbi- 

tration?— rl. Tlien' }irf‘ t\\o arbitrators wlio.judge on tlie sample, and they make a certain 
allowance, atid the ruK* is that if the allowaiK't' given is more than bj per rand, we have 
ibe 0}>tion to n'jeet the ronti'act. 

Q. Then why should you Kaa'ive any adulterated sluff? — A. Becjiiise the original 
sample oii whicJi tin' eniitract is based also eontains a(iMlt(nated cotton. In the Bombay 
market it is ditticnlt t(t get pure cotton. 

Q. Dn u)u think tb('i‘e is any possible ivuiedv for that?--/!. The remedy is in the 
hands of the puK'liaser himself. Ih^ lias -got to b(' carofnl. IB' must discourage this 
practice, and he should he willing to pay liigjior prii-es fm* puio stuff. 

Q. An' tin'i’e an} signs of such aition being takon?— .1. J am afraid, no. 

Ilnn'hJe Sir li. X. Mnolcrjcv - Q. In normal times, that is not eonsideiang the w^ar 
time conditions, have yon bad any difficulties in tlu- matt('r of transport ? —d . Tlien^ has, 
really been nolliing to complain of. 

Q. So that the (omjilaint only r(']at('s to tbo war jx'riod? — A, Y('s. 

Q. Jfavi' }a)ii also got a I'l'batc' sysiom hero?— d. W(' g('l tin- I’ebate at the end of the 
year from Sliifijiing (lompanief^ on goods to Karachi. 

Q. fn Ikmgal lia\i' a rona(e system in l\aih\a}‘s.~ I. At least 1 d(' net know of 

any. 

Mr Chdllcrton — Q. Ts much (olton impoi'led into Bombay by s(’a?' A. A'ery little, 
not to a great extent. 

Q, Is theie any competition brtwtam railwa} routna and the alt('riiativ(' routejt by sea 
thrcaigb the coast iioiis? — A. Tliert‘ is some ( ompi'liiion beiweeii ilu' Muimiagoa route and 
tb(' rout(' ])}' rail. 

Q. lias that had an}' eflecl in the wai}' of rc'diicing raih\a\' rates?-—/!. T do not know 
exactly. 

Q. Y(mi wei'e speaking of the efliciency of llu' opia’alions in tlu' mills,, and 1 think 
you said it is !H) per cent, in the sjiinning rooms and about (>5 per cent, in tlu' weaving 

looms;, dan you h'll us tin' I'enson for tlie din'eix'iKa ? A. Bor one thing, in the spinning 

r(K>m the machines more' or bass, ai'e giang ail llie time; in ilu' weaving room tin' machinesi 
huvt' {t» be stojijs'd wlien we 1 mv(‘ to cfc/nge tlu' wejt and laaims, and the o]M'raliveB stand 
idle long!']' than in Ok' sjiiiining, room: in th'/ spinning, I'ouin saadi oiX'iMtioits do not take 
inori' than aliout a (‘ouple of iniimh's. 

(,). Is th(‘r(‘ anything in tin' idi'a that (In' Indian looms are lainning too fast for the 
onerati^'^'s? — J. It all depends on tin' stiilT al tin' difh'ieiit mills. 

Q. You sa,u] that tJie vea\('i gets on I lie average about Bs. tin a month, and some of 

them (‘aim as imicli as Bs. 00 a montli?— d. That is what 1 have heard, hut \\v have not 
actually paid Bs. 00 : we lia\'e jiaid up to Bs. In. 

Q. Can you tell ns if an}' large pt'ja'entagi' of imjioiB'd }'aj‘n is used in tin- w'eaving 
sljeds in Bomba}? -d. Not so imicli as in Almn'dahad. Tln'i'f' th('}' ns(' impiorted English 
yarn. 

Q. Yarn of liigli counts. 1 suppose? — d. Yes. W(' jirefer to make them ours('lves. 

What is the liiglu'st ('ouiit that is now .spun in Bombay?— /I. W<^ are spiuning up 
to 80s ourselves out of Egy ptian eotton. 

Q, Do you sell much of tlu‘S(' higlnu’ counts whn h you spin in your mills to the local 
haiidloom weavers, or is it al! uscil up in your mills'? — A. W('. weave part of our spiniiing 
production, say, about (>() jx'r cent, and the rest go('B to the luindloom weavers. 

(). As regards calico pi'inting, J thinlv you say that the coarser cloth at present 
facturod in the Indian mills is not suitable for calico printing? — A. Yes, the clotli mi^st 
lie firun We do not prodm-e tlu' tim'r ([uality of elntli ix'ipnivd. 

Q. Is that a sufficient I'.'ason for Uie fad that (ailico pi'inting has not made any 
W’ay here? — A. Thai is one of the n'asons 1 should say, ■§ 

Q. Not an important reason? — d. V\'e examiia'd a series ef samples of'»calico printed 
cloth, and we found that tlie hiillv (»1 Iheiiu cernwig as print(*d goods are much hiK'r than 
whal wm use here. ^ 

Q. By finer cloth do you mean of closer w('ave or fihc'r count?— d, I sJiould sgy Jboth. 

Q. In reply to question 15 you say in your nott^ that technical and scientific reB$|piieB 
by Croveunment Depariments inight he of sci'\'ice to the te-xtile industry providf^^’.^e 
results (d such rcsearehes are made piildic from time to tiirie. Is not there a danger in 
the publication of the results of these scientific researches? Would it ‘not bo better to 
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iikely to be interested in them? Is it desirable that there should be widespread publica- 
done? — A, I have not looked at it from the point of view you put. 
But if there is that danger, it might be communicated only to people who may be interested. 

Q> Would that apply also to the Consular reports? — A. It applies to all. 

Q. Would it not then be bettor to arrange in the case of Consular reports to make 
them available only to those likely to be interested in them and that the information should 
'be communicated confidentially through the Director of Industries? Would you favour 
that instead of the dissemination of information broadcast? — ,4. Yes, if there aro obvious 
disadvantages in disseminating information broadcast, that would be the better way. 

Q. In reply to (piestion 52 you say tliat the Bombay Textile and Engineering Associa- 
tion supplies a long-felt want. Y/bat is the ol)j('r‘t of this partienlar Association? — A. It 
is an association of some of ilie higlier ofiieials of mills, like managers, engineers, and 
carding and spinning staffs. 


Q. Not a trade association?—. 4. No. 


Q. Then in reply to question 101 you say that “ tlu' Bombay Millowners have to thank 
themselves for this state of affairs, as they wvrv shortsighted enoiigli not to grasp their 
opportunity when one .was offered 20 years ago.” What were tliosc opportunities in 
^regard to shipping? — .4. The late Mr. T. N. Tatii, some years ])ack, when he saw the 
unequal competition between Japan and India, started his own lino of steamers between 
India and Cliina. in conjunction with one of tlie well-known Japanese lines, and fixc'd upon 
a rate for Hong Kong and Bhangliai which was much lower than the freight charged by 
the conference lines and it was agreed upon among ceriniii of the Bhipp(3rs that they would 
give all their co-operation to mak(^ tins line fioiirishing by giving it all their shipping. It 
was started and it went on for some time, but tlie conference lines brought dowm their rate 
to a nominal sum, and tlie shippers did no! stand by us and our firm suffered in consequence 
till at last after suffering certain losses wa^ had to give up the line. 

Sir D. J. Tala. — Q, May I sup])]eT)i('iit wlial Mr. Beklatvala lias just sai<]? This was not, 
the first opportunity; tliere were tlirec opportiinitic^s. We first tried to work with the 
Italian Biibatino Company and tlu'n wdtli the Austrian Lloyd ; tlnm we raji our own steamers 
along with the Nippon Yuseii Kaislia, with the result that the l\ 0. reduced their rate 
to one rnpet', wIk'ii our st('amers w'cve loading, ^rhose wdio had promised us freight, rather 
than cany out their promise, only provided a very small amount of freight at our regula- 
tion rates oi’ woiu' at all, and oiu’ boids warn! emply. Of course, tiie moment we 
dropped out, the V. & 0. in order to make u]> tluu'r losses raised Iheir rate from 15 to 20 
or 24 rupees, I forget wiiicli. There were thus tliree opportunities, not one. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart.— Q. In reply to the (pieslion about the various forms of Oovorn- 
mout aid, you said that you w^ero not in favour of direct financial help in tlie way of grants 
hi aid, or provision of shares, and in snob ways? — A. My idea in saying that was, that it 
was not necessary for industries which are already in a fioiirishing condition ; but I say 
that in the case of an industry like, sliip-building, such help is indispensable. 

Q, What particular help does iliis require?-— .L Tliat is a very large question, I am 
afralid. It cannot be carried on on a small scale to start with, and as yon go on, you will 
be able to find out where help is needed. 

Q. You lay no stress on Itd^ Government lielp? — A. No. 

Q. You want generally that somdliing mnr(' should la* doiK^ than what the Government 
does now? — A, Yes. 

Q, With reference to mill lalioir you say that the mill liands change from one mill 
to another; for what reason? — A. no reason; tliey go according ti* their whims and 

fancies, and then they go away to their liomes. That is thiur regular- practi(*e. 

Q, Do they come back regularly? — A. They eoiiu' back, but tlu'ii you are not sure 
whether they enme back aft(‘r 15 days or 15 months. 

Q. The jobbers you refer to, are they actually w^orkiiig in the iiiillH in Gmrge of 
handfe? — A. They are in charge of departments; tliey are responsible' for maintaining a 
certain nilmber of men for certain classes of w^ork. 

Q. Have they a fairly good hold on them?- .4^ As a rule they are tlu' only people who 
have hold ov-er them. 

Q. But you occasionally or oftcQ have trouble with them? A. Yes. 

Hflfou say thafc^Very time that wages have been put up, work has suffered. How do 
yQ^ Snnnt for that? — A. The mill hands only care to earn a living wage to keep their 
Boul together, and they have no incentive to get higher wages w,ith a view to enjoy 
other comforts of Ijfe. 

, Q, With reference to calico printing, do I understand you to say that the demand for 
prints is growing lesB?-*-^. That is what I heard. I am not aware of this. 

\ ^ . 
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Sft(iruu'}i( shoionig stiinm.(ir// o/ (irt^rrh/r praductlon of the same cowils per spindle per hour 
for ,;t,h month of I hr ijmr.-i 1S97 to 1007 incJimi.ve at the Cailnd fiiilia Mills at Nagpur. 
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Witness No. 281. 

Mr. J. CrNiNcuJAME, Mcchaniail auil Elcdriml Enuiuerr. KiffnioorclHind MUh, Dada 

Written Evidence. 

1?. C)4. 1 am not acquainted with tlie standard i>t‘ ( Xainiuation for nicchanical en^^i- 

rioers in any other province iliari Bombay. I should ('crlniiily ssy tJjat measures should 
be adopted to maln^ sucli tests uniform t]irou}.dioid Iiidi;!. The Imowled^^e r/'(pji)ed to 
^nin a boiler, and that is solely wliy examinations wmv int l■ 0 Iillced. is ila' sauje, no niatter 
in what part of the country tlit' boil('r may be placed. If it is la'cessarv in one district it 
is equally so all over the connirv. 

The recognising^; of each ollicr’s cevlibc.'des In- tlu^ difTcreiit administratitais would be 
an advantage and should tlu' ePiTidard of ('xamiiialiofi b;^ madt' und’orm then' could lu' no 
possible objection to doing se. 

Q, 55. The wdiole of Indi.i sliould l)t^ bj’ought under tlu' same ](‘gii],:liotis and it 
should bo made compulsor\ foi’ ('very cngi/u'i'i in (harge of boilers to beld» a (rn'ilicate. 

With regard to tlu'^ training of (■ngiiie{'rs, tlieoi-ctii al (raining ohiained at llu' tirb- 
iiical college is excellent, but vlien' tlu' grt'at majorilv c»f engiiu'ers fail is in tlieir pra(‘tical 
training. At present a shideiit who completes a tliree \ (airs' coursi' at tlu' college and 
ope year in a factory or \M)]ksli()p is allowed lo appiair for the examination. Tlu' practical 
training they g('t in that one yi'ar is practically /nl as tluw usually go as pupils and walk- 
about doing nothing. 

Aftoi; (sbiaining certilicales as 2nd class Enginei'rs, a gri'at many, who an- unable to 
obtain a Bituntiim in chargt' boiJi'rs, jaii in anntber usu' as iiniKiid assistants with 
no ressponsibilily wbahus'i* simply to g('t in the tins' lU’i'essaiy to enabk' tlu'iu to appear 
for the 1st class examinalioti. In my opinion IIj(' rt‘gulaiioni; sliould la' aiteri'd si' tJiai 
every man before lieing allowi'd to sit b'r the 2nd class ‘'xamiuation, must pi'ovi^ that lie 
has served an a])proiiticesiiip of at least ban- ;('ars in an engineei ing; worksliop or lurgn 
factory. If h'*. Jias also passed the coll('g(' couisc I would reduc'’ tlu' tiim^ of apprentice- 
ship to three yiairs, certainly not less. 

No matter how good a leclini^'a.} celh j-e may Ix' it caiuiut [irovide, and 1 do not think 
in any otlier country than Indi.i, it was (ui'c intended to jii-ovidi', tJu' jiradical (raijujig 
nocesHury for an (uigiiu'er. The gri'at di a whack to niakijig pj-iudaVal (ujgim'i'rs of th(' 
young men of l^jdia is tiu' opinion aliUi'st iiiiiM'isally lield that manual lahuiir is di'grading 
and brings them down to llio b'M'l of coolies. I’ntil tliey g('t lid of tfiis idt'u no system of 
training under tlie sun wall make Ihem pi-adii'iil and useful nuaubiis of tic proiVssiou. 

Orai> E\ii)EN(’k, 12'iu Noxe.uui i; KMT. 

Vr(‘)^id(id.~ Q. IloW' loir' )ia\e m»u bei'U in boiubaW.' ,1. Aboal h’ 0 ‘i\e \eais. 

Q. Is that also Mair (olal ('\p('n('nc(' ui India 2 - I. \(S. 

Q. So tliat you an' sjx'akiug from tlu' peijil ol view of a meeliaiueal aiaj ('leclcjcal 
engintw of twelve years’ exfx'rii'nceV— .1. Ye^'. 

A/r. (Y E. Lni(.— Q, W'db irlVa-ence to tlu' (|U(“'lion of tests for (Uigni('e,'s m diargi' of 
boilers you know- the position in Heng:a]? Tlu'v do not }un(' such a (iiing'" J. No. 

Q. And they say that (liey luui pridically la’ ai'cadeids and they are (|uit(' satislied 
wdth the position. If you have a standard of examination for all India, do ymi sugg(‘st, 
without entering into tlie merils oi 2a B('ngal stati'minf of tlie c.ase, that tliev ought 
also to huve tlie ('xaminatjori? A, il i( is iK'U'.ssary lu-re, il is nei'essaiu (iu'nn 

Q. liow would you achievi' sul}ideni uniformiiy to induce llu' differen! local dovi'ni- 
ments to accept one another’s certdic-ite? A. If tiu' doveniment could lay down some 
standard, as tlie Board of Trade do. 

Q. Do you mean that the Govemmenf of India ‘sliould l;iy a certain standard to fhi' 
local Governrmnts for their examining liodies to follow? l)o you tliink in that case that 
the Bxaminatioil would he to sucli an lavii'iit unifojin among llu' ditfen'nt (’Xamining bodii's 
that the local Covi'rnments would accept ojk' {fiiotluT’s standai'd? -d. Yes, T tliink so. 
'I see no reason wliy it slmiild not be so. It is only a ipiestion of practical exfx'rience. 

Q, present you say the local laws art' not different and nominally^ Ihc standard 
is the same, hut in practice the local Covornwpiiis do not u(-c('])t one anotiiej-’s certificate? 

— d. Yep. 

Q. Do you think as a matter of fact that that can Ix' done witliout either a single 
law for all India, or*a central examining bmiy?— d. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever served' on any of those examining bodies?— d. No. 
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Q. Are the examiners in Bombay olEcials or iion-officiatfi — A, Some of them are 
noji-officialfi. 

Q. Have you Jiad any ('xperienee in ( rnploying the passed pupils of the Victoria 
diibilee Institute*?— /i. Yes. 

(). What is your opinion of them? -/I. Some of them are cpiite good. 

Q. Straight from the college?— /I. They ('ould not earn any wages then. I have 
taken them as pupils. 

Q. ITow long after are they fit for commercial work?- A. TIk^ come to us only to 
put in ihe twelve months’ time to pass (he Boiler Ad c‘xaraiiintion. 

Q. 1b the period of twelve months suificieni, to make them of commercial use? — A. 
The examiners think so. 

Q. That is to say, you do not (unplo\ them commercially until you have had thorn for 
some years? — A. According to the Boiler Aet, an Mngine{'r must have a certificate whe- 
ther he does work or not. He has a certificate and that is all he wants. 

How many men have \ou tried?— A. T’wo or ihi-e(' dozen. 

Q. Have you liad ci’-pupils who had put in a et'rtaiii amount of commercial training, 
under you? — A. One or two have put in thdr time in tlie technical college. 

Q. How do they shapi'? — A . Some of them Avero quite good. • 

Q. What is your idea about college iraijiiiig in ineclianical engineering? The matter 
is put to us in this way that after training in an institub^ or an engineering college th(‘ 
man does not like these factory hours and he cannot iiill until lu' is put on a practical job 
whether he is suited for work as a jnecliaiiical engineer and whether it is thg kind of 
work that he wants to do, and it is therefort' suggested that, before going to any engineer- 
ing college or institute' he should put in a couple of years under factory conditions? — A. 

It would be better for the students. They would be more use ful men. 

Q. Do you think that many of thes(‘ men would submit to tlint?--,l. Sf>me of them 
are quite keen on the manual work. 

(i). Very few of them come from the high schools? — A . Ye'S. 

Q. You mean they come from the fitter class?— A. Ye'S. 

Q. 1 was looking rather at the kind of man A\ho ultimately rises to a, more responsible 
job in charge of a workshop or engineering woj'ks, or as foreman?- A. It depends on 
the man’s ability. He works his way up from a titter's place. ^ 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.- Q. You say in your aiisvviu* to question r>5 “ 1ti my opinion the 

regulations bIiouIcI bo altered so that every man befon' being allowed to sit for the 2nd 

class examination must prove that he has sei’ved an appi-eiitieoRhip of at least four years 
in an engineering Avorksliop or large factoiy. If hi' has also passed the college course I 
would reduce the time of apprenticeship to three years, (iortainly not less.” Do you 
propose that at the end of apprenticeship ho should get a certificate saying that he has 
worked satisfactorily? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. From whom? — A. From the faHory in charge. 

Q. And such a certificate will have a value in securing appointment? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you over considered the quostion of mill ventilation? — A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterlon. — Q. With reference to your answer to question No. 54, do you 
consider that it is necessary to have au examination for boiler attendanls? Could it be 
abolished? — A. We could get along very well wuthoui it, 

Q, 1 suppose in your mills you have a battery of boilers? — A. We have nine different ^ 
mills. 

Q, How many of these certificated boiler attomhints do you employ? — A. The engi- 
neer in charge of the mill has got to have a certificate. 

Q, You have one certificated man for the wholi' lot, irrespective of the number of 
boilers or the size of them? — A . Yes. 

K 

Q. You speak of this examination as examination for mechanical engineers? — A» 
They are held under the Bombay Boiler Act. 

Q. They are not mechanical enginooi's?— ^4. They have got to be engineers. They 
are examined in engineering, in everything connected with boilers and steam engines. 

Q, Where do these men get their theoretical tiliining? — A. Some train themselves, 
but most of them go to the tcelmical college, Be., the Victoria Jubilee TechnicallDollege. 

If the boiler is a small one a man of the second class certificate is sufi&cient. A second class 
man gets Ks. 60, and a man Avith the first class certificate gets Ba. 120 or 130 and goes 
right up to Bs. 600. , 

Sit F. H. Stewart. — Q. There are plenty these boiler attendantar-canilidates for 
certificates?— A. Yes. 
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.0. And there is no fear of dearth by having the regulations more strict? — A. No, 

Hori'hle Sir R, K. Mookerjee. — Q. When were you at home last, or were you all the 
time in India? — A. I have been home in 1910 and 1913. 

Q. What is the latest practice in England? Doe^s the mechanical engineer go to 
the workshops first and then to the engineering college?— .4. In many places they do 
both. Most apprentices go to a night scliool two or three limes a week. 

Q. Both theoretical and mechanical? — A, Yes. 

Q. How do they do? Onc'e a week or twice a week?— .4. Some of the largo firms 
, have started classes for their apprenti(*es which the.}' attend during working hours for an 
hour or two in the morning. 

Q. Some of these mechanical engineers have risen to hight'st positions as maiiagers, 
etc. They went through the wT)rkHliops first?- A. Yt's. 


W itness No. ‘2B2. 


Khan Bahadur NussEinvANJEE Bcstom.u Mehta, Mcrclumt, Karachi. 
Written Evidence 
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Sind 


I proiiose to confine myself to placing l)oiore the ludustrial CommjsHion my opinion 
relating to Uie question of Sind Kisheries. Eor this piuqiosc 1 propose to giv<' my views in a 
connected statement for this subject. 

2. 1 w'ould first invite perusal of the accompanying copy of a mi'UHU’andum (hereto 
appended) which J siihuiitted to tlie Collector of Karachi, in the year 1912, embodying brief 
obBervations on a hclicme for deep sea fishing by means of steam trawlers ofi ila* Sind coast. 

3. As the jC^ommission slate that they w’ill naturally attach imporianci' to the practical 
experience and special kiRUvledgo wdiich witnesses have acquired of the maiters. regarding 
which they ofier opinions, I mny stale that I have been (uigagetl in mercantile and industrial 
pursuits in Karachi and Bind for a hiisiiicss iifetiuu' ('xteiidiug over forty years. 1 havo 
studied the qiu'stion of Karachi fisheu'y for over thirty years, both from the industrial as well 
as the business* point of view? and place my views before you for due consideration. 

4. I do not projiose again to go over the ground covcri'd by my memorandum previously 
referred to of W’hich a coj)\ is appmided. The following liguros bring up to date th(' value 
of the exports of salted fish from Karachi : — 

• Jjakhs. 
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90--95 
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5. The large trade in salted fish is carried on principally with Bombay, Ceylon, 
Rangoon, the Persian Gulf and the east coast of Africa. In addition, largo quantities of the 
dried bladders of the “Sua’' fish are e xported to England and Europe. The bladders fetch 
locally about a rupee a piece and tin prices commanded in the London market before the 
War ranged from 3 shillings to 8/5 per lb., wholesale. These fish bladders are turned into 
isinglass and gelatine. In the cold seaflon a large business is done in fresh fish and oysters 
with the up-country market. The fish is packed in ice and sent to the chief stations in the 
Punjab, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, and the United Provinces. 
Karachi oysters have been known in years past to be*a daily item of the tables of heads of 
provinces and at Viceregal Lodge in Calcutta and Simla. There is of course a large con- 
sumption of fresh fish in Karachi and neighbourhood all the year round. 

6. The complaint now-»-dayB is that Kish is not available in as large quantities as it 
was in the past, and that the prices ];iave risen enormously. 

7. The first complaint of deficient supply may be partly due to the fact that the salt 
curing business is more lucrative and that the up-country demand is larger. These factors 
would also tend to raise the price. Certain it is that the oyster beds have been depleted in 
the post by reckless pickings of even immature oysters and this has led to the exhaustion of 
the biv^ve. Attornpts are now being made by Government to conserve the beds by artificial 
bree^g and by Jiroventing the removal of none but mature oysters. 

t H 144i3-“13 
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H. Personally, 1 am of opinion (hat tlio prosmit viiiHuiisfmlory efononnc! condition of 
Iho lish industry ii] Sind is due to the following cansi'S - 

(1) The ind('l)i('(hu‘ss ot tlu' onliro iisher [oik to liu' lisli na'icliaiii. who in also the 
mono;, kuuloi' of tlu' ooinmuniiy and tiv whom llu' linhiny boats, the fishing tacklo 
and oloai fla^ cabdi ilsidf is moriya-yod. 

('J' Till' primitivo methods whieli std) pi'^vail in (lie local lishijiy industry and the 
('lit in' ai)seiic(' of stcatn or ok. ( or power. 

d. As a rroieily ha* th(^ fns( of tiicsa' two oNiln I snjipest that measures should be taken 
by (loveriiment as soon ciS possibh' (o stall a (^;-o[ierali\ (> (as'dit SiK'ioty amonyst the hsher 
eomnmnity. 

10. The M'lnedy loi* t)i<' senaid t'oiiditio]) of allairs is the initTition of Fairopr'an 
im thod;^ of dri p soa lisliiny ^Y}th steam Irtiwle]*,: and mot(M' boats. In tliis coiintM.'lion the 
(piestion (‘f coiiis(' ariiW's wbetiier IIk' initiation of modei.n metliods should be l('ft to private 
enterpriso oi wIkHi't the (lov eijiment should lake th(' lead. 1 d(» n<'l think it practicable 
foj' tb(' pics* ol h» Indma' ('apitah; ts to enter tbi.s. What is re(jnir(M| is a demonstration unit 
wbi(di should hr iaiiiadied In ( fovoi-imieni lor Hk’ d''\ elf/pim'ut of the fisliiny industry on 
modern Inicio In the aerieull lira I world III*' i!oces^al^ of model demoiist ration farms lias 
h(’en leioyoircd hoth in Morojiv' ami in India. If iimsl h'* (hi' sa;ne in the case r>f fislierles. 
Tfu’ .lapa/H'St' tishei’ies may hi' cited as an insla.nc*'. The .!aj).Mies(' (■io\emm('n( (i(‘sirod to 
iTitrodme iip-io-date nu'tJmds in Ifioir lishi'Mes. Smcral Jajianese fjshenm'n were sent to 
bhiybiiid. Arranyeim'iits wmi’ made lor them to c.cynii’i' e\pm'!<'oee wii'li llu' (h’imsby deep 
S('a. tiavvlers; after acipiirin;.’; practieal expi'i K'oia' tliei’e the men returned lionu' and were 
plaei'd HI chai'pe of a ('oi'ph' of (tritiisin* trawleis, wliidi the Japanese (lOvaa’imu'Tit purchased 
foi' wo!“k in tiieii' o\v!i w’aleis. d'liis was th-' iii'yiiijiim.^ of a larye and prolitalib' liusiness in 
eonni'ction witli tlie Japtinesi' lisln'i'ii'S. Se\e)'al lary*'] bsbiny coiupaiues ]ia\’e lieen started 
in Japan, a 1ary(' fish ca/inine imliistrv now prospt'i'ijiy aii(1 Japam'se tlmii'd Fish wall pre- 
s('i)lly find ils W’av Into India. 

11. h' pK'Sv'til ('irt'imistances. howc\'i'r, iJs' p!'ss,ii)jht\' fJ' introdui'inp, sh'ani IrawlevB is 
outside ilie sclienie of ])raclical ptihtics for tiu' next ii\(' \ears at leiist. Is it possible to intro- 
duce? 1 (liiiik it is. Tlie dee]) staosailinp; boats of the Karaclii tisbernien are ordinarily 
laryor and fasti i* tbati tlu' boats us('d on (In' w(^siefi) (-oast of India. T'lu' boats leave the 
ilmrbonr about four in tlie moi-niny. Oftr'ii tid(' and wind is ayainst thmn and it is not 
]H)ssib|{' lo arrive at the Ix'st iisliiny yrnund in lime. Tlie eat('h is thus din.inisbed. It is 
neei'ssaiy for tin' boats lo retiirji If) land w’itli tlie eahli in a. com])arati\ ely short space of 
time to previ'iit ilu' fish turninyr j^rift or l)ad. This is [)ossi])l<' only if tlie fishiriy boats are 
fitted up with “rovviny'’ enyines as vrell as (’(juip})'‘d with modi'rn ni'ts and years. It oiiyht 
also to be possible to ])ro\ idi; a steam oil ('iiyiiti' oi- motor launch to taki^ ox'iu* tlie catch 
from the boats and convey ii to (lie liarhoiir within a few hours of the nets being drawn, 
w’liib' dll' sailiny boat Heel still remains at the tishiny grounds. Karachi now^ has a river 
craft ('onsti’iK'tion yard ; the loiail e)iydi!e('riny firms an^ huildiny liaryw's. It ought not to be 
impnssibb' to fit up enyines in tlu' local boats but tb(' initiative, as J have said above, must** 
COOK' from fiovenmient. Once llu' aclvaritayi’s of llu’ scheme an^ demonstrated, the methods 
will be (piiekly copied. 

Once the np-lo-dat(' metliods of fishing an? adopted, it wall be easy lo demonstrate 
and I'diK'ati' the f)n])li^' a])oid srxerai by prodiuds. such as nil. yebitiiu', glue, etc. 

Oh bVom an articb' on “ioslioie fjsliei'ies " in the issue of the Qiinrfcrly licviciv for 
July 101 r>, [ notin' that a deparlimuital eo]iimitte,(' was appointed in fingland in 1011 to' 
(M)tisi(le]- the nuestion of the devoloj)m(mt of (he Ih itish fisheries. There is a great need for 
dll' appointoamt of a similar ('ommittee in India. Hut the following extracts from the 
article in tlii' Qtiin'lcrJii Hrncir are. of application, niiduti^ niufandii^, to local conditions : — 

“ No rent is paid lor IKe use of the sea ; fisli cultivate tlnmiselves : and nationally spoak-x 
ing, fish food is the one import wi* do not pay fo: . As in mining, the investid ('apitai is used 
not for creating, making or groydng du' (ommodlty but only for winning it from the sea; 
and, in addition, unlike mines a fishery, instead of beiominy exhausted, ipifcnishes itself. 
Tti consequence, gross and ni'U jirofits apf)ro.\imate rnori' nearly than in any other induBtry, 
and more nearly in the inshore than in Ihi' gn^d steam fisheries; for though tho'steamer. 
with its wider l ange and its ])ower of ko( ping the sea. and fishiffg it, does in fact earn gfeater 
lirofits, on the other hand its outgoings in First I'ost, inte.n'st and capital, depreciation, and 
working ('xpenses are also far greater; so Ibat what may be termed its fishing profits — thOBO 
which remain williin the fishing 4:'ommnnity— form a srnalli'r proportion of its gross profits 
than in the case of Inshori? CTcft.” 

Streamer owners may get a good return on thidi* invested capital c an inshore owner 
may, with reasonalde luck, expect to earn his living, and pay his mate’s share, out of a boat 
and gear costing, perhaps, i‘100. In no other trade (except that of living ©n one’s wits) 
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will BO small a capital invosfcmoiit produce so inucli livoliliood ; for, tlioiigli the onruiii^^s be 
small, in no other trade are what may be eall<'(] tie itiaii - th(* joint earningH of 

capital plus labour — relatively so great. 

There, in part, lii's their sm'prisiiig toiighiiess again^l adverse modern eoiiditions, and 
a-Iso their (Tononiic sti'ciigtli, provided they can so l.e reergaiiist'd (hat a ihii' pro])oi'lioTi of 
the worth of the eatelies sliall go to tin; fislaTinen theuiSt'lves. J1 m.>y aUo be })oinled out 
that, sineo the u])]\(*ep of a small lishing boal and g'-ar eoso'. littli', the l.irgei- proportion o' 
its earnings are s[)eiil by tlu' erew in tlu'ir own loeaiiix ; wiiei\'as in lodging houses and sho’ps 
the larg('r ])j-o])Oi'tion (4’ tlu' gross ('arnings got"-; to landlord and wlioh'-i.iler. Ilenir. him- 
over for tiirnoxer, tlu' ndatively high value of a IisIkuw to it-' own loealit \ ; it hj-iir’ ; m) nua-Ii 
*of its earning in. “iid sends si» ]iti!«‘ out. 1 do ooi. le wever, lucan h- h,i!\v \ th-'l lln' 
Inshore fishei'ies iiie in a pn'fit;ihle (U' ll-aii i.-.hiii,:: (oi.dition. bar Ii.-mi it. II lishin;r i^. 
economically sja-aking. neail\ all profits, it dno^. noi i..!!p\\ Ihal Ihr pioel.',. 1:1 pi,u tic(‘. ai’t' a^ 
great as thev might be. or thed it is th< ti>hetriia!i who i-eiaires In py'-pri’ ^h ir*' of them. 
What 1 <lo wish to make plain is. fust. Ihal theie ai'(' sound e(oiioiii!< |•e.'-oIls foi ir\i\iii'' 
the inshore fi'^lieries. and sec()ndl\. Ih.if thi’\ aic (apahlr of r'\i\M!, iii;‘siuiieh ar^ in tluMi 
economic advantagi s an fuTidamentsh and (Miiiiol In* takv n aw.i\. win!, lie ii‘ Ufimirreial 
(iisal)ilitit'.s an' ineid<'ntal and n'liu'diahle. 

Motors reprosent e(.ni])roiniso. They iucr' as.- fhc (.ipihd ( o-,t oj lidnng ;ind .ih.o in?; 
jfling exj)enses. On lie otjier haiul. th-il inevt'ase is not gnat not >-(> gii'.il. t(>r ('.\ainp!i', 
as to necessitate shore owm'i’ship of bnai ^. \|ot(M'’ . nalT' ti>hen'.ifn to -t to iho li.-hing 

gi'oiinds (jiiieki'r, .to lish in ealms. to (■■ileli nu'rki'l - and liO| | rains h'-lt-u' : and h\ : .i\ iii;' t iiuo 
and hiluiur lhe\ eii::h!<- more fi‘-;hiii;', or more sorts o( fishin'^ to lu ilnnc, 

Tlic complaint ol Hie voiingsters againO lishing i-v, ih.ii I hr < ai niie'.s d-' ii"i hiihmce tlu' 
hardship^*; w<'i-e the raniiiigs hrlt< i'. Ih('\ would ])ut up wiih <he h;. id- hip rtadils I'lioiigh. 
l^y increasing the eaniiiigs ami h\ <l( .Trasifig llu- (\.e:-,-i\e lahoiir. e‘«peM,i!l\ in getting to 
the gi-ouii(ls and injiiiiiling, .du .a'd dull nr:-, and k.i.g inir-. wril a? In addiiip .1 nircha* 
nieal interest w hii h appi al.- jt.uiiilli. mote.-, mid .el'!Mi!\ atliail \oiing. im 11 to the woi 1.. 
Wlu're rliey ha\e eome into use, the fi^diei nu'ii ;>a\ would r.-dher lo.-e Heir boat than 

their ('iigiiie. The jiroiess ol eoii\ er.M'on is als\ i_\s lli ' ; 'iiir. \i tii.l liir motors are 
n'garded as iiselTss. at least tor the [lai tii iihir fi .liei ^ in ipa-dion: tie n oim ni Iv.o mm trv 
ofti'ii fjojK' too successfiill) ; mote tlu-ii tr\ : He tM-liimpU' ol moloi-. loi Hie [lartiv'ular 
tisheiN is masteh (I s(n,ii a i!i. In-' m. n hu.r Hem. l'iii:iil_\ rrr‘, foi' non-motoi 
lioats i»■^■"m( !i ■!(! !■> ' .'ind in wninl.-i fiil!\' '-.lior! tiiiir Hie wliok" I'rr' 1 , lonvi'ited to 

motor ])ower. ^1 is imnnls He' i miim' el thr m n iiu moiri wh’v-h ii. d -’S He' pres( ni 
a. spe('iell\ oiir.ihle tiiiu' h'r iniiialiiig a ii’.nal o' I'lr liidei!'i' 1' hi'rir'. 
()ryauisaiu)ii In dealing wilh slioi'i' hiisini -s, thr commiltei'. as nias i>e sern from the 
giianleii ^\et emjdiatic hi/ig'iiage ol‘ its n’])oHf;. was tie.uiim' on ((iiiek ,sai,.l . Ida' the pi’o- 
visioii of [loats, moloi.-. aiul gt'ar i( neommnidid eo-oprialisr «ndil and (..idiii’, oi' in tlie 
last i'cHorl. stall' aid on the West ('orni^li model. In li iiiu;. jimnier a <1"- >• hw e'-iiig-dio.'i 

around Hie eoasj has levi’iiied the fact fliar in some of th" poH,'. at, all 1 n! . liHi('»‘iie'n who 

borrowed luoie'V for boats and goal li.i\e Ix'i’ii aeiiel u.i'-d to p,i\ iniei'i'l eil linni d lo 1(1 
pereont.) no! mei’i'Iy on llieii oiil.dan’diiig (e'bt, bill on He* wleilr .-iiim hci i.nn-d. Iill Hir 
[)®linv lias beeri refiaid. Thu.-, a ri-.hermfin who hiel h''iiov\rd. ■.|\ lb. goo. and had irpaid 
jhs. 190 would s'till ht' payii»g inlnesi iiof on tie' oiit'di'iidiii ' II-. 10. l).il on lie- \Hio|(' 
lifi. liOO. And wlien siicli moi 1 'f.'U’e has h. on a middh ui.r) oi* dealer, ihr lid'ierman h"-; 
usually le'eii tied to him lo; lo g-.ir or iish selling, or holli. Co ()pri'eli\r (irdil with (In- 
publicity of its jiisti'r tc ms may be relied upon t.i pid an < iid to this abiMn.ii.ihl, ^tem of 
skimming (be linaiaiai cream otf tishnig. 

]hit St<d.e aid and r.ire - Ibr [e ■i'\.dioii .and <it \ eM>pmeji( of tlHeiiis and I’r hiiig 
methods, sciiuitilic rcseaK'ln (he pi’o\ ol hai houiMgr and ih ■ in .n of moloi' powr- 

— will pr()V(' use]e.-.s to Hi'.' li'.lir' ! t.ifi iiiiiiM'P. priliap \\'.i .■ ill. ninth . uni' r,- ji.' ( .ni hf 
placed in a pohititm to seeiirt' be; due sh.'iv of He- ire n .1 -i \' prt-st m h-- i- 11 . -f ( -n-n in a 

position to secure tie' frmi,- ol hi- lehtuif. sueh a:- Hu'N e.ie. T 1 ! li*- I a'p.n ( iie-nl d ( 'ommiller 

only OIU' reiiUMly ."ppi a red h-a^ihlr : 

“At n con.siderahh' Tuimhrr of inshore fidiing sfai on;, il is :idmillrd tied ni '(italic 
the w'holo of th*; fish l)u\iiig is in the hands <1 one man. v.iHmut f '^■Mprldi.m. . I ndu- 
such condition tlll^ oiil,\ cle-rk on ihe power ol Hi.- hu\ri i- Hi.d h» li\r him-, h hr mu-l Irl 
the fisheiitnin live. . . W’e rn’r N'lt wilh aj-lron^' imph.-sion thd He* in-le-i. iMe/iiiarih; 
means and methods ot dispo-a’ng (»f Ids fish arc highl;. uii-a(id’.ielor\ , W.- hrle vr tliat 
the only remedy is Ibr imp»o\eil orgiinization of fisle'rmrn will) co-oprialit u a^. il i basis; 
imd we may remark, in passin?'. tha' ri-./i me»’eh!ints' wlio ;irr -it prr..'iit "i'. he- He* fi-de-rmeii 
a proper price for llu'ir fi ;}i c.-’n have lilt I.* to h .*} firm if.'J 

PisAia.Y 'I'ui; ( ‘( 'r.n rTKK IJFa-oMMt’.xnru 

“The immediate f<jnnation of a Fi.-dit'rirs Organizidkin .^'leirtv for Hu* purpo.-a- <.f 
spreading nmong^fisb.'rmen Hie principles of co-operation for cn'dit, for Iw'Her Imsine.ss in 
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fishing and marketing, and for other purposes incidental to fishery development. In the 
first instance, aii all events, the formation of such a propagandist society should be assisted, 
if not entirely financed, by national funds and its work inspected by the Resident Local 
Inspectors above recommended.” 

The development of th^t local ^sheries on modern lines will be up-hill work it is true, but 
if the problem is seriously tackled the results will be highly interesting and abundant in 
reward and a lo^il industry of very largo proportion will have been established. 

Brief observation on a scheme for beef sea fishing by means of steam trawlers oep 

THE Sind coast. * 

Anyone possessing the slightest acquaintance of tlie marine fishing industry carried on 
off the Sind coast cannot fail to be impressed with the wonderful fertility of the waters round 
and about the Sind sea coast line in every variety of edible fish and at the same time to note 
how remarkably behindhand are the methods followed locally in exporting tliis wealth ,pf 
the sea. 

The late Mr. E. H. Aitkin who, ns Chief Collector of Customs, had admirable oppor- 
tunities for forming a correct estimate of the value of the fishing grounds off the Sind coast 
officially recorded the following remarks on the subject in the last issue of the Sind < 
Gazeitep.r : — ; ' 

' Sea Fisheries. 

There are probably few shores to which fish resort in greater number and variety than 
the coast of Sind. The Indus, one of the few rivers in India, which flow all the year round 
and one which is as yet obstructed by no weirs, attracts those species, like Palla, which 
breed in fresh water, while the food which its many mouths pour into the sea brings together 
countless small fry, which are food in turn to many predacious species. Others, like the 
sardine of migratory habit, pass by periodically in countless shoals. For these reasons the 
fisher’s craft has been carried on at and about Karachi from time imiuomorial on a scale so 
much in excess of local requirements that the salting of fish for export has also become a great 
trade. The Amirs raised a revenue of from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 7,000 by farming out the right to 
fish, with the result that the fishermen became vii'tually slaves of the Bania contractors. The 
farmer could levy his dues in either moia^y or kind according to a tariff truly oriental in its 
complexity and miicli too long for reproduction here. Tlie fishermen were also subject to 
about ton difi'eront cesses (jf a miscellaneous nature, the collection of which must have 
maintained a host of harpies ; Q. E. F. The British Government, in the hope of improving 
the condition of the fishermen, abolished the contracts in 1846 and adopted a system of 
licenses, but, this pfoving very nnremunei’ative, the fisheries were again Sold by auction in, 
1851. 

]n 18.58 this system was again condemned and licenses were issued to fishing boats on 
fees wliich ranged from Rs. for a toney to Rs. 5 j)er ton on larger craft. Having paid this 
fee, the owner of the boat was free to fish wliere and as he pleased. This system continued 
until 1884, wlien fishermen were relieved of all special taxes in view of the deplorable 
condition into which their trade had sunk, since the abolition in 1867 of the import duty of 
7’ per cent, on salted fish. This had exposed \liem to a ruinous competition from the 
Mekran coast, where there was no duty on salt. To meet this an import duty of 12 annas 
a cwt. was imposed by the Tariff Act of 1875 on salted fish imported into any part of the 
Bombay Fresidency excepting Sind, which gave the Sindhi in ifs turn an unfair advantage . 
over the fishermen of the Bombay coast, whom he could undersell in their own markets, for 
the duty on salt was only 8 annas a maund in Sind, hut Rs. 1-13-0 in the rest of the Pre-* 
fiidenev. Thrt'e years laler, however, tlie Bombay salt duty, which had in the meantime^ 
been raised to Rs. 2-8-0 a maund, was extended to Sind, and the tariff of 1882 repealed the, 
import duty on salted fisli from Mekran and elsewhere,- with the speedy result that the GoV- 
exument of India was moved, in view of “fho virtual destmetion of the fish salting industry 
in Sind” to insist on an experiment being made with yards in which salt should be issued to 
curers at cost price. By Bombay G. R. No. 8895, whited the 11th November 1884, the 
opening of four such yards wat sanctioned. Three of them proved impmcticable, but one 
was started on the 1st of May following, at Sbamspir, within the limits cSrKaradii harhjrur, 
and 'has been maintained sujccessfully to Die present day. the average issue of Salter annum 
being 860 maunds and the outturn of fisli 5,235 maunds. At present salt was issued at € 
annas a maund, hut as this did not pay actual expenses the rate was raised to 1 a 
maund in 1896. In May 1904* another yard was opened at Khada, close to the fishlwjrket 
on the west of Karachi city, at .which, in the eleven remaining months of that officta^L'^ar, 
959 maunds of salt were issued and 14,672 maunds of fish cured. Mea^jures ftre also tak^^ 
to encourage curing with duty paid salt, which is carried on extensive! v at Rohri in the 
creek oast of Ghizree Bunder, and at Kimd in the Mntni Channel, not far from Keti Bunder, 
and on board fishing boats. Permits fp store salt at, the two places mentfoped are grapl^ 
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T}y the Collector of Karachi under section B8 (2) of the Bombay Salt Act, and a Customs 
mu^hi is appinted to control the traffic at each place, as well as by the CQllector of Customs 
similar permits are issued to fishermen desirous of curing fish on their boats. The aggregate 
quantities of salt for which permits were issued to fishing boats in 1904-06 was 888 maunds. 

The effect of ah this oscillations of the fiscal pendulum on the fishing industry may be 
fairly gauged by the following figures showing the value of total exports of salted fish from 
Karachi for each quinquennium since 1855-5G : — 

Rs. 


1856—60 

60—65 

65—70 

70—76, 

75—80 

80—85 

86—90 

90—95 

95—1900 

1900—05 


- 1,04,608 

- 1,69,418 

- 2,19,783 
2,00,700 

- 1,60,976 

- 2,47,379 

- 3,30,214 

- 4,82,176 

- 4,74,579 

- 6,26,610 


* Allowances "‘must be made for the inclusion in these figures of an uncertain proportion 
of fish from Mekran re-exported. 

It must not be supposed that the advance in the fishing and fish-ciiring industries 
evidenced by tlie above figures indicates a proportionate advance in the prosperity of the 
fishermen. When Di;. Day wrote his great report on the sea fish and fisheries of India, 1873, 
he was informed that the fishermen in Bind all borrowed money to purchase boats and nets, 
entering into a bond, with the creditor, to deliver their captures to him at half the ruling 
market rates ; and their condition is very much the same at the present day. Their boats, 
if not actually owifed by Khojas and Banias, are mortgaged to them on terms which usually 
include a right to the produce of all the fishermen labour at a fraction of its value. The 
salting at the Government yards is entirely, or almost entirely, in the hands of a few 
wealthy men, wiu) have the mass of the fishermen in their grasp and derive more benefit 
from the benevolent intentions of Government than the objects of them do. 


’ Instead of any improvement being noticed in the Sind Fish Industry in recent years 
there is unmistakable evidence of retrogression frotn the standards previously attained. The 
acknowledged (Ippletion of the Sind oyster beds may be cited us an instance in point of the 
evils of haphazard methods and the failure of immature conservation . The Sind creeks a few 
years ago produced edible oysters in great abundance : their (Collection and despatch consti- 
tuted a lucrative minor industry in the district and earned for Karachi, whence they were 
forwarded all over the north of India, to the Viceregal l^anquet tables of Simla and Calcutta, 
and to Bombay, a pre-eminent reputation for the excellence of its oysters. The bivalves were 
exported in season and out of season at the rate of over 500 dozen per diem and were sold 
in, np-country markets at thp absurdly low rate of a pice each, and locally at an anna/i dozen. 
At present, they are available in quantities not sufficient to meet the d(^mand of the local 
i^iarket, which (h^mand is now enormously restricted owing to the price rising to as much 
as 6 — 8 annas a dozen. ^ 

Similarly with the fish tradt when the Karachi Ice Factory first startt'.d some 35 years 
.'4go, the firm of Messrs. Nusserwanje^e and Company acted as the lessee and sole buying 
^nts of the entire outturn of the factory. The firm then initiated the business of supply- 
ing fresh fish preserved in ice to the clubs, messes, and private houses in the out-stations of 
Sind, the Punjab and Baluchistan. The business grew. Tlie competition increased. 
^ Improved methods of packing have rf iluced the cost of preservation and transport, but the 
. ^^'i^eupply is not equal to the demand for clioice varieties and the cost of placing preserved fish 
. at the doors of up-country constituents has risen so enormously as to make the indulgence 
of Karachi fresh fish a luxury within the reach of only the well to-do. 

Again the economic position of the fishermen is deplorable, perhaps worse (jff than 
ever. There are in all about 600 vessels of various* tonnage ranging from the small 
one cared toney ^ the large 10 ton deep sea fishing smdttc engaged in the fishing 'trade. 
Very few of ftese boats are owned by the fishermen themselves. Almost all are 
in the hinds of wealthy Khojas, who finance the fisherman at exorbitant rates 
of interest and reap excessive middlemen’s profits. The causes of the present condition 
of are in my opinion not far«to seek and I speak with qiany years of personal 

ac^pntance with the trade. We are a century behind hand in our method. The fish- 
injp^riuBtry is now carried on, when Ka4*achi is the fourth largest port in India, on very 
n^ly the same lines as obtained when she was a fishing village before the conquest ^ of 
Sind. Private enterprise has waited on Government experiment. There have been no 
lb 1443—18 
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signs of Government activity in this side of India and old time conditions prevml, the 
fishermen themselves being obviously not in a position to make new departures of any. 
importance. 

On the other hand, the natural advantages of the fishery are enormous. 

Fish of every description abound in the adjacent coasts and creeks : the delicate sole 
and much sought after prawns are to bo had in largo quantities all the year round, whereas 
they are available in the other large ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Colombo during certain 
limited seasons of the year : the salmon and seer which also abound is of a particularly fine 
quality and is also available practically throughout the year : so also is the sardine to be 
had in abundance all the year round. A large and profitable business is carried out 
between the months of December and March in the “ Siia ” fish, a variety particularly 
valuable for a by-produet, the bladder, which is extracted, dried and exported to Europe 
and ilung Kong for tlie manufacture of isinglas and gelatine. The bhidders fetch from 
8 shillings to B/6 per lb. 1’he fishing grounds are some miles out at sea, too far to bring 
in the whole haul to port in good condition, so after extracting the bladder the fish itself 
is thrown bad; into the sea. 


Even under present acquainted methods a large drying and salting business is jcarried 
out and the quantity of salted fish exported from Karachi during the past year amounted to 
the commodity being sent not only all over India, but to Africa, Maniritius, Persia, Arabia, 
Mekran and Afghanistan. 

Dry fish is the staple food of the people on the extensive littoral of the Arabian Sea and 
a ready market is thus to hand in the immediate neighbourhood for a large fish consuming 
population. The present supply is lamentably short of the demand and this is chiefly due 
to the inability of the fishing craft to got to the fishing grounds in time and to quickly 
convey the catch back to land. ’ 

After the demonstration in Ceylon and Madras of the value of fish as a manure a 
demand is arising for fish and prawn shells for manurial purpose. In the beginning of this 
year a sailing ship conveyed from Karachi to Colombo a full ship load of dry prawn shells. 

A demand is also arising for fish oil. Similarly the river and inland fisheries need 
attention, particularly the famous Palla fisheries on the river Indus. 

I will now proceed to state briefly the remedial measures 1 would propose with a view 
to improving local conditions and securing for Karachi and her trade a larger toll of the 
teeming wealth of the waters of the Sind coast. My idea is that a syndicate should be 
formed with the following objects : — 

(1) To introduce as an experimental measure one or two steam trawlers. 

(2) To introduce and demonstrate to the fishermen the value of motor or steam 
power of no great size but of suffi(‘ient speed to convey their boats to fishing 
ground in proper time and to enable fish alive or recently dead to be brought in 
at any time and with the least possibh^. delay either for transport inland aa 
fresh fish or to the curing yard. 

(8) To introduce and demonstrate the better treatment of fish when caught, especially 
the methods of preservation of fresh fish alive at sea in simple mechanical 
contriv ances such as wicker cages, chests and wells. 

(4) To establish an up-to-date preserving and curing yard and a canning installation. 

(5) To organize and develop tlui inland fresh fish trade to such an extent as will 
induce the railway company to provide cold storage or even special refrigerating 
cars or motor vehicles. 


(8) To organize and develop the manure and fish oil industry. 

Otie predominant factor essential to the scheme I enumerate last as it will rest with 
the Port authorities to provide, viz., the provision of an up-to-date fish quay in the 
immediate vicinity of this site most suitable for the erection of the fish-curing and packing 
premises referred to above. 


The scheme is a comprehensive* one, which will involve a 
estimated, as follows : — • 

(1) Two trawlers with European crew for one year 

(2) Motor or steam carriers 

(8) Preserving apparatus • . - 

(4) Curing and canning yard 

(5) Packing and forwarding premisnfi • . . 

(6) Oil-pressing installation 
Margin 


capital outlay, 
Bs. 

- 10,000 
- 1,000 
500 

- 5,000 
> 1,000 

- 1,000 

- 1,500 


roughly 


Total.- 20,000 
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For the last five years efforts have been made to induce European capitalists familiar 
with the modern fish trade in England to participate in a syndicate which it is proposed to 
form in Karachi to develop the local fish industry on the above lines, but these efforts have 
failed. European interest and experience is sought as in an industry of this nature know- 
ledge is required which is not at present possessed by local capitalists. The very ideas are 
novel while the technical knowledge necessary for working the ideas into growing industries 
and the practical 'and business knowledge needful for pushing the trade are entirely 
wanting. Advertisements were inserted in the Fish Trade Gazette regarding the proposed 
syndicate and the fertility of the Karachi fishing ground and the wide marks available and 
an editorial notice was also written in this widely circulated journal, but there was no 
response. It is not, however, unnatural that English capitalists and fish masters should 
hesitate to invest abroad in ventures which afford exceeding lucrative returns at their very 
doors at home. 

I am convinced, therefore, and ample grounds have been shown for holding this 
(pinion that Government must give a lead and private enterprise will follow and set the 
business going. 

I accordingly suggest that the Local Government be moved to ask tlie Madras Govern- 
ttient for the loan of services of one of their expert advisors to conduct a comprehensive 
survey of the fishing industry in Bind, the possibility of working deep sea trawlers and 
•developing the trade on the modern lines indicated above, and last but not least, of 
improving the economic advantages which will accrue to the fishing community. I have 
not referred to the important subject of pisciculture. The numerous cre^eks on the Sind 
delta are particularly suitable for ex])erimentB in tliis direction. 

In the preceding pages reference has not been made to the most recent development of 
the fish industry, rb., the manufacture of rubber from fish. The far-reaching effect of 
this discovery need hardly be elaborated. One only need call attention to the boom in 
nibber shares in Europe lust year. In (?onnection witli this most recent and wonderful 
discovery the following extract from a recent issue of tlie Fish Trade Gazetlc is of great 
interest as showing the progress in the manufacture of rubber from fish. 

Rubber from Fish. 

His Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam repoiis that a factory is in course of erection at 
Ymuiden for manufacturing artificial rubber from fresh sea fish, the process being the 
patent of a doctor of medicine in Amsterdam. It is claimed that the product has the 
same qualities its vegetable rubber, and is not affected by benzine or heat. It is calculated 
that the fish ru])ber can be produced at one-sixth the cost of real rubber, owing to the 
cheapness, of the process and the manufacture of a valuable by-product in the shape of 
concentrated tonic food containing “ phosphor albumen.” The Consul adds that the new 
invention ” should stimulate the fishing industry/’ bu*j (and we will all be glad to hear it) 
need not increase the price of fish to the consumer, as several kinds of inedible fish, 
usually returned to the sea,” will do. 

Personally I am convin(^ed of the enormous pok'iitialities inlierent in the scheme, but 
this must first be demonstrated by an expert survey : the necessary capital and facilities 
will then not be slow in arriving ; the scheme could be financed and started and then I con- 
fidently predict that in another decade Karachi will become the largest fish trading centre 
in the East. 


(Khun Bahadur N. R, Mehta did not give oral evidence,) 
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hum Campmjf, 

Whitten Evidence. ( India ), LMiod . 

• 

We beg to inform you that we doubt whether it would be of very much use to the 
Commission for ft representative of our firm to give evidence before it. You state that you 
would require evidence especially on questions relating to the tin industry, ^and we have to 
point out that from our point of view it is not an industry but only an adjunct to our trade. 

•It is possible, however, that certain f^cts which we are able to put liefore you may bo of in- 
terest to the Industrial Commission. 

" In the first place, we do not make tins as the output of an independent industry but 
merely in order to produce a convenient package for placing our own products on the 
market. 
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During 1914 for this purpose this Company alone at its factories thoroughout India 
niad(^ upwards of 10,000,000 tins and in 1915 the output was 9,500,000. The great 
majority of these tins are used once only ae a package for our products, and a very consi- 
di^rable businesR fuis grown up for dealing with these packages second-hand. , The chid 
purpose served by the second-hand package is the transport of ghee, goor, molasBes, 
tobacco and country oils generally, and, as the manufacture of tins especially for these 
purposes is not large, it may be said that the industries connected with these products 
are very largely dependent upon the output of kerosene packages by the oil companies. In 
normal tim('s the supply of tins obtainable from the kerosene trade has shown no signs of 
being otherwise than sufhcient to meet the demand for the purposes above described, but- 
during 1915 there have been indications that in some parts of India this is not altogether 
the case. It may, however, be assumed that in normal conditions the increasing supply 
of tins necessary for the kerosene trade, as it expands, will be able to keep pace with the 
increasing demands for second-hand tins. 

An important aspc^ct of the (juestion is that the entire supply of tinplates from which 
tins are made has to be imported from the United Kingdom or America. There is at 
present no machinery in India (aipable of manufacturing tinplates. On the other hand, 
the raw materials iiecessaiy for their manufacture can be obtained without going so far 
afield, steel in India, and tin in the Straits. We are not familiar* with the actual process 
of manufacturing what is knowui as tinpluh*, hut there can be little doubt that given the' 
requisite^ macliiiKuy the process is unlikely to be one to which Indian labour could not 
adapt itself. As a small indication of the requirements of tinplates of this-Company alone, 
we may lernark that it took approximatolv 10,000 tons of tinplates to make our output 
of tins during 1914. 

Out general (‘onclusion is that until such time as the requirements of empty tins for 
ghvA\ goor, country oils, etc., outstrip the supply of second-hand tins available ‘from the 
kerosene trade, there is no likelihood of there being room for an important industry for the 
manufacture of tins, but on the other hand, there does seem to he room in India for an 
industry which will supply the tinplates from which the tins can be mamifactured. 

{Oral evidence teas not girvn hij any reprcHeninfirc of the Asiatic Peirolevv} Company,) 
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Adjutant F. 0, Maxwell, Superinterulcnt, Salvation Army Loom Factory 
and Industries, Bombay . 

Written Evidenc^e. 

Indian Hand-Loom Weavmg, 

Having spent some twelve years in connection with the hand-loom Weaving industry 
in India, the writer has liad the opportunity of gaining a first-hand practical experience. 
He has studied the methods of the weavers in the villages, travelling through Gujaralk* 
Punjab, Kashmir, United Provinces, Bengal, Assam, the Telegu Country and South 
India, thus becoming acquainted with the various textures woven in the different parts of 
the Empire, from the coarse cloths of the Deccan, Gujarat and parts of the Punjab, to the 
fine textures of Bengal and Madura and other districts of the Madras Presidency, as well 
as the fine silks of Assam. As a result of this experience he has been able to design a 
reliable, cheap, simple hand-loom suitable for either the coarsest cloth or finest silk, and 
a loom which is very easy to manipulate, and' so simple in construction, that the ordinary 
village carpenter or blacksmith can easily repair any part-, should it be accidentally broken 
too far away to send to the factory for a replacement. 

Nearly 2,000 of these looms have been supplied to customers in various districts of 
India and Ceylon, also in Kashnnr, Burma, the Straits Settlements, Java, China, etc. 
These looms are also being made (under royalty) by various Government institutions where 
the freight is excessive owing to the distance from the Salvation Army Loom Factory in 
Bombay. The looms have been supplied to about 35 industrial institutions of the Salva- 
tion Army, including settlements for criminaj tribes and homes for boys and girls. A 
large number of looms have also been supplied to the various prisons in India, and the 
Inspectors-General and Superintendents have spoken well of the eflSciency of these 
machines, and but for the present curtailing of expenditure owing to the war, a greater 
number of these looms would have 'been installed. In one of the prisons where 60 Salva- 
tion Army looms replaced the fly-shuttle looms, the outturn per loom went up from 15 
yards per diem to 22 yards and the prisoners said they were able to weave these 20 yseda 
more easily than the 15 on the older looms. The Inspector-General of prisons, Botohajr 
Presidency, in his report to Government mentioned a still larger increase of outtusha on 
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the Salvation Army loomB with no more exertion. At each of the Industrial Exliibitions 
at which the Salvation Army looms have been exhibited during the past 12 years, they 
have carried off medals and prizes both for speed, construction and quality of materials 
produced. . 

Haying now standardized these looms and built an up-to-date loom factory in Bombay, 
fitted with electrically-driven machinery for the production in large quantities of Salva- 
tion Army hand-looms, warping machines, twisting, and winding machines, etc., the only 
requirement now to meet the demand is for an arrangement to be made to enable the village 
weavers to purchase these looms on the hire-purchase system, in the same way that the 
village darzi purchases his “ Singer” sewing machine. This could be done through 
Weavers* Co-operative Societies or Rural Banks, which could purchase the looms from 
the Salvation Army at factory prices and supply the village weavers on the instalment 
plan. 

Warjnng. 

Besides making a cheap and effective hand-loom, the Salvation Army have aleo 
devised a warping machine which enables the weavers to turn out warps in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand of the rapid weaving of the improved looms— one man and 
a boy being able to supply warps for from 15 to 20 weavers, thus enabling the weaver to 
proceed with his operation of weaving almost continuously, instead of spending one-third 
of his time in warping. ’Also by the production of long warps (similar to those used in the 
mills) there is a great saving of time which is usually spent in ” piecing ” the short warps 
used in the villages, in addition to saving a considerable quantity of materials at the joins. 

Should the members of the Industrial Commission he able to pay a visit to the Salva- 
tion Army Loom Factory at Bombay, the writer could arrange to be there to give any 
further information najuired, and also give a practical demonstration of the working of 
the l(X)m and warping machine, eti*. 

I might also* mention that the Salvation Army looms are made in different widths to 
suit the various iieeds — from 18" iip to Sf’/, and in this respect, many of the hand-looms 
fail, as the wider cloths of say 72" in width cannot be made on them by one operator. 

I would also point outi that a model of the powerdoom fitted with pedals is not at all 
suitable for the average Indian village weaver, as he is, owing to his sedentary habits, 
not of a robust constitution, nor is he of a mechanical turn of mind, and the writer met 
several looms of this class, which although they might be useful where stronger mea 
and skilled nu^chanics were available, were quite useless in the villages. 

Fly -Shuttle Slays. 

Some authorities in different parts of India Ijave recommended the village weavers 
to purchase fly-shuttle #ilays only, in place of the complete up-to-date hand-looms, on the 
score of economy, but tl)is is only a half measure, and the writer does not favour this, as 
although the fly-shuttle slay would improve the outturn, it comes far short of the com- 
plete installation of an up-to-date hand-loom and warping machine. Moreover, this prac- 
tice has not been followed in the introduction of the sewing machine in the Indian villages 
— ^no one being so short-sighted as to ask the village darzi to purchase a Rs. 5 toy sewing 
machine, and when able to make this pay, then to go in for the “Singer” machine. Why 
then should not the village weaver be put on tlie same footing as the darzi? Coramis' 
sioner Booth Tucker’s opinion is that he would prefer h) buy the complete loom, if he could 
be helped to raise the necessary capital by means of a loan or through Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

Oral Evim noe, 18th November 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. W^herc aiv your headquarters? — A. In Byculla. 

Q. You probably know more about the actual use of the hand -loom by individual 
weavers in Bombay than in other parts? — A. I have been in different parts of India, in 
connection with weaving. In Ludhiana we have about six hand-looms. I was in 
charge there for three years. It is really a Weaving School. I was also in Gujarat. 

Q. Do you know where your loom is being used by individual weavers working in 
their own houses in Bombay? — A, Yes, 1 saw several in Bombay, but have not got the 
addresses just now. I can however supply Jkhenu 

Q, Do you know if there are any in use in Malaigaon?— /I. I do not remember 
just now. 

Q. Can you tell me about any cases, which you can recollect personally, how these 
loosEQS are doing when used by individual weavers in their own houses?—^. No. I can- 
Wt say personally of any particular institution. My work has been principally in our 
inatitutions with the criminal tribes, who do piece*work and are able to earn a living for 
themselves and their families. 

LH 1442-^14 
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Q. With regard to the institution at Ludhiana, is that a school for weaving? — A, 
It is partly a Government one, as Government give us a grant towards the expenses. 
Government were sending in men and providing stipends for them to be trained as 
weavers and learn the up-to-date rpethods, and then go back and work in their own 
houses. At first tliey were rather prejudiced against the new looms, but after they had 
seen the increased outturn, in many cases they bought looms. 

Q. Are these men of the weaving caste? — A. Yes, principally of the weaving 
caste. Our own experience is among the criminal tribes; the latter are not of the weaving 
caste. 

Q. What counts are these people weaving in the Punjab? — A, From 208 to about 
bOs on an average. They do some fine work like cashmere shawls, etc. 

Q. You have no information as to how lliey do after they leave your establishment? 
— A. No, except now and again when they write for accessories. 

Q, Who looks after them after they have left your establishment, the Government 
Industries Department, .or anybody at all?— yl. They require very little attention after- 
wards. Occasionally a shuttle may wear out, but they are able to mend them (the looms) 
themselves, or the local mlatry. 

Q. Have you any idea how many such workmen have gone out of the Ludhiana 
institution? — A. No. I am afraid not; hut I know that several have taken looms and have , 
gone on with the work Biiccessfully. 

Q. Y^our irapr(^ssion is that those people wIjo go out — so far as you are able to know 
— are stic.-king to it and making a success of it? — A. Not many of them take the looms, 
as the price is against them, and they cannot afford it. The standard size works out to 
about Ps. 100, it is 40" ; the Hinalltu’ sizes, less — from Ps. 80 to 100. 

Q, Do you know if the Punjab Governmt'nt have any arruiigemeut by which loans 
arc given to these people to help them to buy looms?— .4. They have not, 

Q. What is the precise object of the Punjab Government in sending people to learn 
the looms wbicli they are not able to buy? — A. That is a difficulty. In the United Pro- 
vinces they only take in students who can afford to buy tlu^ looms; I refer to Barabanki. 

y. Barabanki started about 1907 or 1908? — A. Yes, 1 went down there personally 
and started some looms. 

Q. Do you know what they are doing now? — A. 1 was there last year. There 
they Bond most of the looms into th(‘ district. The idea was for them only to have weav- 
ers who could purchase a loom ; after they had worked on oik‘ and had practised on it 
they took the loom away with them. 

Q. You doTi’t know, in the case of Barabanki, to wbat extent the looms sent out are 
being actually worked by weavers?—^. 1 know that we supplied just over 200 to Bara- 
banki for sending out into the district. 

Q. My reason for asking is this; in 1910, at the time of the Allahabad Exhibition, 
when Mr. Chatterton and I were down there, we made local inquiries in Barabanki as 
to what had happened to the one hundred and odd looms which Mr. Sherring said had 
been sold. We only found one tljat was being woiked out of fiO which we had examined 
locally. Do you know if they have iin})rovod matters since then? — A. No, I have not 
traced the matter. 1 was under the impression that they wore working. 

Q, As regards the jail use of looms ; they are working on a fairly simple type, at any 
rate a very homogeneous type of woik? A. Yes, plain cloth, prisoners’ clothing, etc. 

y. And they get large ordeis all of the same kind? — A. Yes, in Midnapore they 
have over bO of the looms. 

Q. And with that they are able to turn out a considerably improved output? — A, 
Yes; for instance with the ffy-sbuttle looms they have there, the outturn was 15 yards per 
•day per loom ; in the Salvation Army IcKuns it was 22 yards. 

Q, As regards the criminal tribes, you are working against every difficulty, econo- 
mic, and so on. Do ytai see any chrfince of those people becoming self-supporting? — A. 
Oh yoH. many of them are. 1 hav(^ just come from (forakhpore and there are a lot of men 
there who do piece-work. 

Q. Of course, you have to arrange fot' a market for them to sell their gix)ds, because 
they are not the kind of people that the ordinary merchant would like to deal with? — A, 
The Government are assisting us with depots in Delhi* and Lucknow for distributing this 
work, and we are able to dispose of all they can turn out so far. They require a market. 

Q. How (Jp you give your criminal tribesman a start off, so to speak; at what point 
does he become the owner of the loom and responsible for his own upkeep with the par- 
chases you arrange? — A. We have no arrangement to purchase for arty of them so fat'; 
we simply lend them the loom which remains our property because we cannot afford to 
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wait 80 long for our money. They are quite satisfied with the work and are earning a 
good living wage for themBolves and their family. ’ 

- Q. I suppose in almost all cases they are men who have never done any weaving ‘ 
before?— f^xcept in the jails. The loom, however, is so simple that, apy coolie could 
work it. 

Q, How long is it before these criminal tribes are able to earn enough to keep them- 
selves going?— /I. I should say after about six months’ practice. We pay them a day’s 
work up till that time^ and after six months a man is able to earn good wages. 

Q, As regards the assistance allowed to the ordinary weaver in the country to pur- 
chase a loom: have you any experience or idea as to the best way of doing that? — A. I' 
should say if it is arranged through the Government it would be possible, as they have 
the machinery at work for collecting the money, so that they could do it at minimum 
expense. Of course, a wealthy firm like the Singer Sewing Machine Company have their 
own organization ; but if the Government took this up, we should he able to supply the 
looms to Government at regular reduced rates, and the difference between that and the 
retail price would cover the interest. 

Q. IIow long would it take an ordinary weaver to pay off the cost, with interest, of 
a one hundred rupeo loom, hiking into account his ini'.reased earnings? — A. 1 should 
say it should spread oveV years. 

Q. What is the life* of a loom?^ — A, 1 reckon 50 years with ordinary small replace- 
ments of actual wearing parts. Very few parts wear out, as for instance a picker and one 
or two other parts like that. 

Mr. A. ChaUerion. — Q. 1 should like to ask you about this Ludhiana Weaving 
School im which you say you have 00 looms. Is it run as a purely educational institution, 
or partly educational and partly commercial? — A. Partly educational and partly com- 
mercial, because the Government have stopped the grant. They do not pay the grant 
now. 

Q. Why not? — L They ret'kon it ought to be self-supporting, though it is diflicult 
to make the work of instructing people self-supporting. The grant varied sometimes from 
Eb. 150 a month up to Es. 800 a moutlj. Tliey paid us more at first to get started, and 
gradually reduced it to Es. 150 ; and have now stopped it altogether. 

Q. What teaching staff is there in control of this school? — A. There is one expert 
weaving master who has several assistants, who have been trained in Ludhiana, assisting 
him. ^ 

Q, The students who come in, what age are they? — A. T suppose from 17 upwards; 
on an average 10 or 17. That is about the average ago. 

Q. Does this school enter into contracts for the manufacture of various kinds of 
cloth ; or does it simply manufacture a certain amounttof stuff and put it in the bazaar for 
sale?— A. It manufactures cloth and we have to dispose of it through the Salvation Army 
branches. 

Q. What sort of stuff do you , make ?-~vl . Jharans, all kinds of table cloths, ser- 
viettes, napkins, towels, et('. We confine ourselves to things that people in the country can 
use. 

Q. Are the students in this scIuk)! paid any wages, either by day or by piece-work? 
— A, Oh, yes; some of the sliulents are paid by the Salvation Army, small stipends as 
well as taught. They got Es. 4 a month towards their upkeep. 

Q. How much does this institution cost the Salvation Army now, since the Govern- 
ment grant has been withdrawn?— A . I cannot say. 

Q, Do you publish any annual siatement of accounts? — A, Yes. 

Q, Could yoii let us have a copy? — A, Yes,* and any particulars you require; only 
I have not been there for two years and do not remember details just now. 

Mr. C. Fj. Lou \ — I gather that they don’t maintain any account of the looms worked 
by weavers in their own houses. It is no good asking for any report about that. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Have you any record ctf the pupils who go out of the school? 
— A. No, I have not followed that up. 

Q, You have a loom factory in Bombay? — A. In Byculla. 

^ • 

Q. Is that working now? — A. Yes. 

Q. How many looms are you# turning out? — A. It varies; I suppose we turn out 
Bome&ing like 150 a year. 

Q, You say that some 2,0o0 of these looms have been supplied to customers, since 
etartiUg this factory in Bombay ; does that include the looms supplied to the 35 industrial 
institutionB of the Salvation Army?— A. Yes. 


♦Not received up to time of going ‘to press 
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Q, Could you let us have a list of all the institutions that have been supplied with 
these looms, and the number?— /I. Yes.^ 

Mr D. J. lata. Q. How long is it -since you commenced building these looms?-*-- 
A, Since 1906. 

Q. If you turn out J50 every year, and you have supplied 2,000, it does not tally? 
— il. At first we did not turn out so many; it varies so greatly. It is about 2,000, more 
or less. We could have sold many more, had we been able to give them out on the instal- 
ment system, like the sewing machines. My point is why should not the hand-loom 
weavers have the same advantage as the darzien ? 

Mr. A. Chatterton. Q. You have considerable knowledge of what is going on in 
various parts of India. Have you seen hand-loom weaving in Bengal? — A. Yes, I have 
been right up to Dacca. 

Q. They are using fly-shuttle looms in that part of the country of an old Danish 
pattern?—;!. I did not see many. 

^ Q. You also say you are making warping machines; have you made many of them 
yet? i4. Yes, quite a number. One of tliese warping machines will be able to supply 
warps for from 15 to 20 weavers. 

Q, You are supplying warping machines along with looms to vour own institutions 
and to the jails? — A, Yes. 

Q. Have any of these warping mills been taken up by village weavers?— /I. No, I 

do not think they^ have. I should like to have them taken up. It needs a combine. If 

a dozen combined to buy one warping mill, it would mean a great saving of time. 

Q. Have you made any experiments in that direction?— .4. No, we have not. 

Q. You had a weaving colony in Madras ?^ — A. We have a place there now, an 
industrial home for boys and men, which is still going on, 

Q. Are they weaving there?— ,4 . Yes, we are training the lads. 

Q, lou know the system in Madras as to the giving out of contracts by Madras 

merchants to these weaving communities?— /I. Yes, they supply them with ‘the yam 

and take the cloth when it is made. 

Q. Have you ever attempted to enter into that kind of business tliere? — A. No. 

Q. Would it not be profitable to do so?- /I. Our difficulty is that if they do not 
pay up their arrears, we do not like to go to court over matters.' That is why we do not 
take up the instalment system. We have no arrangements for collecting the amounts. 

Q. You speak of the productioji of long warps on these machines; what lengtli. do 
you mean? — A. Up to four or five hundred yards. 

Q. What is the length of the ordinary mill warp?-- /I. I’rom five to seven hundred 
yards. 

Q. You say, similar to those used in the mills ’’? — A. It is done on the same 
system, except that we put it up in sections. 

Q, How do you do your sizing? — A, We have hank-sizing size, and prepare the^ 
yarn first (i.c., before warping). 

Q. You say your looms will work up to 72" in width?—;!. Wider than that; we 
make table cloths up to 80". 

Q. You say, “ many of the hand-looms fail, as the wider cloths of say 72" in width 
cannot be made on them by one operator.” — A. Yes, any automatic picking hand-loom. 
They cannot do it with one operator. Hattersley’s say they require two men (for 72"). 

Q. Would you say that that remark applies to the old English hand-loom?— vi. Fly- 
shuttle looms? No, I mean the automatic looms. 

Q. You express tlie opinion that it is not a good thing to be content with half a 
loaf instead of no bread, when you come to the fly-shuttle slays? — A, 1 think when the 
weaver c>ome8 to change his arrangements, it is better to give him a proper start. The 
darzi buys one of the most up-to-datp machines in the world, the Singer, and why should 
not the weaver be put on the same footing? 

Q. Have you worked out wliat is the pecuniary advantage to the weaver who pur- 
chases your looms ; have you any statement made out to show how much extra he would " 
earn? — A, We have no figures; we take the production. We go by our experience of 
the criminal tribes; whenever a man is able to workmen piece-work, he is able to earn a 
good living. 

Q, Would you put it down at Rs. 5 a month?— 4. The profit? There again it is a 
business proposition ; it all depends. 

_ 

*Not received up to time of going to pfese. 
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< 3 . Why I am asking you this question is that it has been worked out very carefully 
as to what the advantages are in substituting the ordinary fly-shuttle slays for the indi- 
genous slays. That has been worked out and the average comes to 2/8 a month. In the 
south of India over 100,000 of these slays have been put in in the period that is covered 
by the ten or twelve years that your loom has been on the market. Those 100,000 looms 
have enabled the w(‘aver to earn another ‘2J lakhs a month. Comparing the results 
obtained, do you still adhere to your statement that you do not favour half measures? — A. 
If they get assisted by Covernmenf, tln^y hIiouIcI go the whole way. 

Q. In this ('as(' the people have done it without assistance from Government. The 
cost of your loom is between Rs. 80 and 100. and the ('ost of the fly-shuttle Bla> is about 
Bs. 7. Don’t you think it better to spend Bs. 7 and get a decided advantage than do 
without?— /I. It does not work out in the case; of the darzictf. 

Q. The analogy is Jiot conjplete. An iinpi'ilect S('wing machine would not work 
at all, but the difference ])etween a fly-shuttle slay and the most ])erfect lumd-loorn is 
small. — A, I differ on that point, h'cunse with the automatic action we And in practice 
that the man can us(^ his two hands and can do more work than where he, is Ix'ating np 
with one hand. 

Q. 1 Jiotice yon say that the Salvation Army loom lias obtained medals and prizes 
at the various Industrial Exhibitions. Is that intended to include the various weaving 
competitions that were held in diflerejit places? — A. Yes, at Madras, for instance, we 
were awarded a medal. 

Q. As far as I I'enieinher, tlie ordinary hand-Iooin heat the other loom in speed and 
(juality? — A. That might be. In a case like that vvher(‘ yon liave expericuiced workers, 
a good deal depends on the workers. That is liardly a fair test. 

Q, *l)o yon attribute the fact that another loom got the first prizt^ to tlie ('mployinent 
of more experieticed workers?— -/I. Yes, I found out tliat a lot of these fly-shnttle w^iMivers 
had been at it as hoys, and had become very expert. 

Sir F. II. Stewdi'i . — Q. Dees it not show rather a lack of coiiseiMitioii in your elfortB 
that you take men into your weaving schools and then they have to go out without the 
looms because they can’t afford to buy them? — A. In many cases we train the men as 
weaving masl(*rs, and find woi’k lor thmii. That is the case in Ludhiana, w(‘ find posi- 
tions for them. If we get a young man wlio has some (Uiergy and h(‘ (jualifies in the 
school, there are always jilenty of openings for him. 

Mr. A. (Uiaiiertov . — (?. 1 thought you said you had no record of these people? — .4. 

No record of people wdio go hack to tlieir villagi^s. The record I have is of people whom 
wo have trained, and for whom we find work as instructors. We laiblished a record in 
the Punjab showing the numlier of men that were trained, and wliero tliey were fixed np 
with work. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart. - Q. Have yon made any ^•ctempt to popularize your IfMinjs by 
sending out weaving niasters with looms through tlie villages to givt; demonstrations?— 
A, Govermnent did that. We siijipiied the men and looms, and in that way a good 
number of people came into the weaving school, and after seeing what we were doing, 
purchased machines. 

Q. That experiment met with some success? — A. Yes. 

Sir I). J. Tutu. — Q 1 did nut quite gatlier from your reply to A^Ir. Low who were 
the customers to whom you seld tlu^si^ looms. Von say, “ Nearly 2,()0() of these IconiB 
have been supplied to customers.” Have yon sold to individual workers, or to yonr 
factories/— I. Yes, also outside our factories and wea\'ing scliools. In the return made 
up last year 7B are shown as sold entside tlie Balvation Army altogi4her, 

Q. Is there a great demand fiem individual workers for these looms at all and is 
the demand increasing in any way?— /I. Yes, we an' selling them mon* outside the 
Army than we did before, not counting oui* own institutions. 

Q, Ijater on you say, ” This could he done tiiroiigh Weavers’ (io-operative Societies 
or Bural Banks, which could p’lrclnise the looms from tlie Salvation Army at factory 
prices and supply the village weavei’s on the instulmepl plan.” Have you tried to approach 
these societies at all?— A. We have had many iiKiniries for looms; only they were not 
always able to purchase them. 

Q, Have you approached any of these Co-operative Socii'ties and pointed out the 
advantages of these looms?— /I. Yes, but only on a small scale: 

Q. Where do you get yoiii- wflip and weft?— .4. The settlements provide their own. 
We do not touch cotton in Bombay mucli. 

Q, You say they can weave from 20s to OOs. Do you know where GOs is obtained 
from; is it importeil or local yarn?— /I. 1 referred to the kind of yarn that is used on tho 
Salvation Army 1<^. 

t H 1442-15* 
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Q. But ill your Bchoois?— .4. In our own iuHtitutions they buy it from the nearest 
mills; in the north they buy it from the Cawnpore Mills, and in Nagpore from the EmfireSB 
Mills. I cannot say where tliey get their 60 b warp. 

Mr. (t. a. ThomuH. — Q. Do you claiih for your loom that it is fool proof? — A. It is 
pretty nearly bo. Wherever we have sent out tlie loom they have been able to fix it up 
in the villages. 

Q. IIou do you give instructions? — .}. WV' send out a book of instructions in 
EngliBli, which the villagers easily get translated. 

Q. If aiiN'thiiig goes wrong, what does the weaver do? — A. Hardly anything goes 
wrong blit what they could get put right in th(‘ village by the village blacksmith. That is 
one of tlie points of the loom, its simplicity. 


W'lTNKSS No. 2Hr). 
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Q. 1. Yes, T have experience of the raising of capital for industrial enterprises. I find that 
industrial enterprises if backed up by good names or by tliose who have influence attract capital 
while many a sc^henie witliout such a backing up, tliough good in other respects, languishes 
because of the want of capital. These difficulties can be removed if the (lovermucnt guarantee 
dividends for a limited period to important new industrial enterprisers. 

Q. 2. Savings of people in large cities and also to some extent earnings from speculation 
are the sourcirs from which capital is drawn for industrial enter[)rises. 

Q. 2-a. Capital may be raised to some extent from the mofussil also if it is projierly tapped 
by well-known people. Though it is scared by bank failures it does come out for speculation^ 
as was seen only a few months back while the speculation fever was at its lieight. 

Q. :k (Jiuning factories and presses. 

Q. 4. 1 do not know of any liimneial aid given to any industrial enterprise by 
‘Government. 

Q. T). T approve of all these excepting (4) and (6). Money grants- in-aid should be given 
to approved parties only and that too if (Joveniment are convinced of the success of the under- 
takiiv on the strengtli of tlie report of their experts. 1 do not think it advisable for Govern- 
ment't.o lend directly to any concerns nor to take up tlntir shares. 1 specially approve of (3) 
and (T). 

Q. (>. In cases in which (loverriruent guarantci; dividends tliere ma>' be a Government 
dire(d;or, but otherwise the Government supervision must be restricted to inspection and 
auditing, 

Q. 7. I have no expeiience of such. 

Q. H. After receiving reports of experts Government may start pioneer factories whicl^ 
may be lianded over to private capitalists if suciicssful and closed down if unsuccessful. I do 
not approve of the conversion of these pioneer factories into permanent Government 
enterprises. 

Q. fl. Small industries are hampered by w^ant of financing facilities. These arc generally 
underfinanced and g(‘t what capital thev have from Shahukars or private capitalists on 
exorbitant terms. 

Q. If). It is possible to give assistance to industrial enterprises by starting industrial 
banks. (Sec my notes on this question.) 

Q. 13. There slioiild be no Government aid to any industrial concern if there are already 
some concerns carrying on the same industrial pursuits successfully. 

Q. M. There should be no limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise even if it 
competes with an established external trade, ft should rather be the Government policy to 
encourage new industrial enterprises ja this country and to discourage forei^ imports of 
manufactured products. 

Q, 15. I have no knowledge of technical or scientific aid provided by Government to 
industrial enterprise. • 

Q. Hk The same answer as above. 

Q 17 Services of Government experts should be lent on payment of reasonable 
charges. 

Q. IH. Results of researches of these experts while attached to a private business should 
not as a general rule be published but if they are consulted by any other firms or companies 
afterwards they should not be prevented from giving them out. 
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Q. 19. Oovernment demonstration factoiios should be established for the following 
industries 

(1 ) Paints and varnishes. 

(2) Fibres. 

. (3) Bobbin making. 

(4) Mill stores. 

(5) Leather goods such as belting, etc. 

Q. 22. It will be advantageous to have provision for research in the United Kingdom 
as long as there is no sufficient facility here. 

Q. 23. The advisory council for research in the United Kingdom can give assistance 
to Indian industries by carrying out experiments in directions suggested by them and notify- 
ing their results. 

Q. 24. There is no need for having an advisory council for researcli here but there should 
be provision for research work in colleges and other institutions. 

Q. 28. The commercial museum in Calcutta should be on a far larger scale to be useful. 

Q. 29. Commercial museums should be organized and developed in all the presidency 
towns. 

• Q. 30. I have experience of the working of the Swadeshi Stores of Bombay, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, of such stores dealing in Swadeshi goods in the country. Such stores 
can bo made to pay handsom(;1y if managed well. At the same time they will prove to be 
factors of great importance in encouraging minor and unorganized cottage industries. They 
may well be started on a joint stock or co-operative basis. The Commercial Intelligence 
I)epartm*eiit and directors of different industries should be in regular correspondence with 
such stores. 

Q. 30-fl. Travelling exhibitions of such industries will be advantageous. 

Q. 31. Industrial exhibitions are of educational value principally. 1 doubt however 
if they load to tangible results in industrial development. Such exhibitions should be organized 
at some of the Ing fairs held in the country like the Magh Mela at Allahabad and also if possible 
at placas where the annual session of the Indian National Congress is to be held If need be, 
Government themselves should organize such exhibitions. 

Q. 32. Answer is given above. 

Q, 33. Kshibitions should be popular in character and also should aim at bringing sellers 
and buyers into contact. There should bo more side shows at such exhibitions than is usually 
the case. 

Q. 3^, There should be trade representatives to ref)rescnt the whole of India in Great 
Britain, Colonies and foreign countries. They should * preferably be Indians knowing the 
language of the eouiitry to which they are sent and conversant with the trade and industrial 
condition of this country. Their duty should be to send information to inquirers in India, to 
make known the Indian requirements , in forcMgn countries as well as to make known their 
requirements here. Specially there should be facilities for Indian merchants getting replies to 
their inquiries directly from these representatives through the local Director of Industries. 

Q. 35. Yes. 

Q. 3(>. There is no necessits lor different provinces in India to have trade representatives 
in other provinces. 

Q. 37. Government departments using imported articles should publish lists of these 
articles and also exhibit them in comm^icial museums. Catalogues should be published giving 
the lasl^ tender prices of these articles 

Q. 38. The rules must be so altered as to give preference to indigenous articles even 
though they may not be of the same quality as the foreign imported ones but of the same 
price, and a little costlier in price thougli of the same quality. 

Q. 39, Bee my note on the industrial banks. 

Q. 40. Government should give special concessions and transit facilities as an encourage- 
ment to new industries. , 

Q. 41. Facilities should be provided for acquiring the land for industrial purpos^ by 
making an alteration in the present law if neces8ar\^ Ample compensation should be given, 
specially land in any other place if the party so desires, to those who have been required to give 
up their land for industrial purposes. 

Q, 44*0. The lack of primary education does hinder industrial development. 

Q, 44-6. Very little is done in the textile industry to improve the efficiency and skill 

of the laborers. 
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Q. 45. LegiHlative nieasureB ought to bo takon to compol large employers of labour 
to arrtti]g(^ for Banitary houBiug for at least half the iiiimber of their employees. 

Q. 46. The iippr(‘oti(‘e system is not. much in vogue but where apprentices are taken 
up the apprentices have to make arrangements with 1, leads of departments of that particular 
factory for being coached up. 1 do not consider the result as very satisfactory. 

y, 47. Industrial and technical schools may la; good for training up men for liigher 
appointmenfs hut, so far as 1 have seen, are not good for training up men for subordinate 
positions. It would be better for those who want merely to be labourers or jobbers and fit- 
ters to join the factories direct and get tlitu‘r training tliere. They will ho readily welcomed 
owing to shortage of labour foural everywh(‘re. Industrial schools will be useful for training ^ 
iij) (wen ordinary labourers and litters if people who join those institutioiis were sure of 
follow iiig in practical life tlu' ])rotossion for wliich tlu'y are laang trained there. 

(J. 4H. I w'('uld prefer {i])))reuti(*oshi[) systt'in and industrial schools to be co-ordi* 

nated. 


(f^. 40. Night schools are doing good work in giving education to peons, etc., but are 

not patronised by milMiands who have no time. I do not tljink that day schools are a 
success. Free primajy schools should he started in difi’erent centres of commerce and 
industry. 

V- '4). Industrial iuid tealiiiical seliools and colleges should he under the eontrul of 
the Department of Industries. 

(J. 51. The Sydenham Colle ge ol Coiunierct' otters a good field for such a training. 

Q. 52. The State must institute sediolarships for this purpose. 

D 551. This may la* a condition laid down for the grant of (‘oiicession by the (lov^ 

ermneiit to industries. It should ojierate only for a limited |au'io(l. 

Q. 54. Ther(‘ must be an uniformity of standard tor th(‘se examinations, and the 
Doilers Act must be an All India Act. 

Q. 5(1. There is an Indigenous Industrie's Coinmitte'e' with a civilian seeTe'tary. The 
Committe'e is doing goexl work hut I tliink there' should be' a regular De])artinent of Indus- 
tries as in some' othe'i* pi'e'sidencies so that the're' may he a uniform system in the whole of 
India. 'Fhe Director of Industrie's should he' a whole-time officer and should Ih' the secre- 
tary of this (\)nimitte(' whicli will nominate its own chairman. 

D. 57. See my answer to (jue'sti(/n 5(;. The' Industrie's (Vemmittee or Industrial 
Board, by whatever name' you e-all it, siiould have e'Xee-utive powers with buelgettexl fiiiidB. 

D. 58. Tije ]>re*sent e-onstitution oi the Ineliisti’ies Committe'e is good. 

y. 5t) aud ()0. See the' above' answers. Tlie' l)ire'(*tor oj Inelustrie's slionld prefer- 
ably be a husiiiessman. 

Q. lU. The; Dire^cior ed Industries shejuld be* the' secre'tary of the; Industrial Board 
which shejiilel be* an e'xe'cutive' body with hiielgeth'd funds from the* Deevernim'nt. 

Q. (>2. The different Directors of Tnelustries with tlie'ii* hoards will be in intercom- 
mnnication. The pie'senl Department of Cornine'iee' and Industry e)f the (lovernment 
India will be the Imperial iK'partnient foj- this purposes specially if a special department 
is croate'd for railways and irrigation as it will be fre^e of the burden of the Bailway 
Department. 

Q. ()2-a. This work may he left to tlie* Dejiartment of Commerce and Industries. 

D. t)2-5. (loveruineiit should furnish iiuplements and t(X)ls to people engaged in 
cottage industries ('u hin'-pun-hase system. The following cottage indnstnes may w^ell be 
encouraged by (lovernment 

Hand-loom weaving, cane and rattan work, sericulture, beehive keepifig, knit- 
ting hosiery. 

y. 7 Da. There should lx* a C(‘ii(i‘al technological institute foj* the whole of Jndia. 

D. 77. Scholarships iiuiy be instituted for this purpose. 

Q. 8J-e Alimicipalities and local boards can assist in promoting industrial develop- 
ment by remiBsion of taxes and duties. 


Q. 84. The Ituluin Trade Journal is found extremely useful hy^the cornmeroial com- 
munity, giving as it does, in a enmpaef form*, figures and statistics and other commercial 
information. It should also contain special articles written for different industries and pro- 
ceedings of different departments of industries (where there is no objection to their publica- 
tion). 

Q. 87. These special n^nographs on industrial subjei-ts ^||kiot bo expected to lead to 
immediate results. I would like however to suggest that they sKlJld be puWished in vema* 
cular also in provinces where there is a likelihood of these particular ihdiistries being 
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up. There is no facility at present for buying Government publications as no book-sellers 
keep these in their stock and it takes about a fortnight to get a book from Calcutta. Book- 
sellers on the Government list will be glad to have several principal publications in their 
stock if they are allowed to remit money as they are sold. 

Q, 96. 1 am against the system of registration of partnei’shifjs. 

Q. 9H. The sea-ports must not have their trade crippled by railways with their low rates 
to beat down sea competition. 

Q. 111. The following new industries arc suitable for development 

Chemical industries, cheap hardware, porcelain ware, mill store.s, dyes and colours, 
and shipbuilding. 

Q. ir.h See my answer to Question 111. Among the causes operating to retard the 
development of industries may be mentioned the present policy of railway freights, want of 
Government assistance and unchecked and unhampered foreign competition, 1 have in my 
different answers pointed out how the^e can ]>e removed. 

Q. 112-r. The chemical industry principally. 


• . Note on Indttalrui] Banks. 

(This note and the one following were prepared at the request of the Indigenous Industries 
Committee. They relate specially to this Presidency but I W’ish that, industrial banks may 
be start.ed in other provintu^s also and that the Govormneiit of India should introduce special 
legislation like the Presidimcy Banks Act for these industrial biinl.'s.) 

1. I should propose that an industrial bank be started with a cajiital of say Its. 50 lakhs 
on joint-stock principle, each share to be of Rs. 100. Government must definitely jnomise to 
keep with this hanli funds to the extent of Rs. 25 lakhs, i.e., half the capital of the bank through 
the local Ih’esidency Hank witliout interest or at a iioniinal rate of interest not exceeding 3 per 
cent. This will not be considered unreasonable when it is taken into consideration that before 
the war th(y Sc'oretary of State was advancing from the cash reserves with liim to even second 
class London banks at the rate of 2| and 2J piu cent. 

2. The IjocuI Director of Commerce and Industry should be (Tovernraent Director. In 
placOvS where there is no Director of Commerce and Industry, tlie Government Director should 
be an officer cojinocted with the Departimnit of Industries or in case there is no such depart- 
ment, he should be an industrialist nominated by Goverumi.nt. 

3. Another alternative facility is that in case the above facility is not possible I should 
like Government guaranteeing the bank to the extent of d to 5 per cent, interest on paid 
up capital in case the bank itself is not able to pay in a •single year that rate. The bank will 
never be, I think, obliged to make use of such a guarantee but its moral effect will be tremendous. 
The Government will have a lien on the annual profits of a bank for any sums they may 
distribute in interest under this guarantee clause. If for any one year profits of the bank 
are not sufficient to pay even tho 4 to 5 per cent, interest and Government pay it under this 
clause they will be eiititl(‘d to make good the deficit from the next year’s profits. Auditors 
to the bank will be appointed, one by the shareholders and one by the Government, so that 
the Government will have not on]'’ a Director on the Board but also an auditor to scrutinize 
the working of the proposed bank. 

4. Regarding advances to be made by the bank it will be naturally the most important 
question. 1 would not at least for the present empower it to underwrite the capital of an 
industrial concern as they do in Germany. If any industrial concern, whether it is managed: 
and owned by a company or an indi\jdiial, is working bond juie and applies to the bank for 
financial help, advances may be made to it. The form of securities may be of course determined 
on the merits of each case by the Board of Directors but they may be of the following nature : — 

(1) Moveable and immoveable assets of the concern. 

(2) In case of a joint-stock company personal security jointly and severally of agents, 
and in case of private concern personal securit;^ of owner or owners. 

5. Preference in my opinion should be given in the matter of these advances to small 
concorni and the average amount of loans must be as low as possible so that middle class indus- 
trial concerns and small industrialists may be 'able lo get their needs satisfied. 

6. These loans will naturally be Iqng-torm loans which is the main distinguishing feature 
of industrial banks as compared with ordinary banks which, when they advance to industrial 
concerns, do so for short j^eriods. These short-term loans are, it is obvious, not of much 
importance to industrial 0 l|Mnis which remain always in fear of the sword of Damocles hanging 

them and cannot fulipPlevelop their resources. Another agency through which the indus- 
V ’^1 concerns are financed at present is that of the shahukars who naturally charge a high 
l^te hi interest. In order to avoid all these industrial banks will bo the best remedy. 

I. H 1442-16 
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7. With regard to these loans the following paragraph on German industrial banks 
from the report of the Ameriran Monetary Commission, 1907, is most interesting : — 

“ The placing of capital in industrial investments proceeds as a rule as following : — ^The 
bank extends a certain amount of credit to the industrial corporation, which is used 
by the latter successively in proportion as its enterprise develops. Such ‘ invest- 
ment ’ credit, owing to its very nature and purpose, cannot be refunded within a 
short time. Tt is granted from the start with a view to being converted into capital 
or the industrial corporation (through the increase of capital stock) or into long-term 
amortization credit (through bond issues). In order to repay its debt to the bank 
the industrial corporation issues new stock or bonds. The bank must for the time 
being take over tb('. additional new securities by changing the ‘ book credit ’ into 
‘ issue credit.’ This, howt'ver, eiiabhis it to shift the risk assumed by the granting 
of the original credit to the wider spheres of tlu' investing public, and to recover, 
above all, the invested capital. Only in this manner can the bank retain its power 
of action, and must be admitted that as a general rule the Oerman banks operated 
in this regard with great skill and circumspection, so that they were able both to meet 
their own obligations and to satisfy the demands for short-t(5rm working credit.” 

8. As to taking deposits from the public I would not allow these banks to have the 
current account svstem. Thc)^ must be allowed to take only long-term deposits from the public 
in order to avoid the danger of any sudden panic. The industrial bank will by its very nature 
have much of its capital locked up in industrial (mterpriscs and to expect it to meet the sudden 
rush of the pu])lic in time.s of panic- as would liappen if they had the pow<;r to have the current 
account system, would not lx* wise. 

9. The question wlioiher banks should co-operate more actively with industries than 
they have be(;n doing in the past is being discussed in Great Britain too with much force, 
specially during tliese war tijues when it is fully realized how German industrial banks helped 
forward German industries. The .chief argument urged against banks conceriiing themselves 
more with helping industries is that their ca})ital will be locked up in immovable properties, 
etc., which is directly opposed to the British doctrine that the capital of a bank should be as 
liquid as possible. We were afforded a practical instance of tlie disastrous effects of the neglect 
of this rule in the failure of a largi^ Indian bank the capital of wliicdi was advanced to industries 
to a large extmit and could uot b(‘ called up when the public rushed to get their funds back in 
those times of panic*. The best thing to my mind to avoid this difheulty would be to start 
purely industrial banks the solo mission of which would be to help industries. 


A further Note on Indmlriai Banh snhfnitted to the Indiqenom Iwlmtrm Committsei 

With regard to the Question No. 39 re, banking facilities for marketing indigenous products, 

I think the Indian producers both industrial and agricultural have sufficient facilities in 
big markets. What is really wanted is to give* facility to petty producers in small places. 
And this can be achieved by opening by the; Presidency Banks tlieir branches more freely 
than hitherto as is done in France and other places where*, accommodation to petty traders is 
being largely given. Unless this is done, I do not think the object in view of helping indigenous, 
produexus will be fulfilled. The present system of Presidency Banks’ working is suffiWent 
to accommodate large traders in presidency towns and large cities where they have their 
hranche-s. By opening of the brandies, by the Presidency Banks in small places and by 
encouraging loans of smaller amounts to petty traders and producers of indigenous articles the 
object in view will be fully achieved as thereby the middleman who reaps the advantage 
by pocketing the profit will be avoided and the profit will go to the right party. For instance, 
a petty cultivator or a petty producer or trader requiring a small loan has to go to a shroff for „ 
it, who refuses to give the loan and offers to buy up his goods, and the person being hard 
pressed and in urgent need of money yields to his pressure, sells him his goods at the lowest 
prices practically without any profit for himself. But if as I said above, branches of the Presi- 
dency Banks are freely opened and small loans to potty traders and producers are freely given 
the middleman (shroff) is avoided and the petty tiader or the producer will be able take 
advantage of the market with profit? to himself. 

How banks in England and foreign countries have got numerous branches scattered all 
over the country will be seen from the following few instances of such banks 


Branches. 

Bank of Scotland . . ^ . . . . . 163 

Capital and Counties Bank . . . . . . 350 

Commercial Bank of Scotland . . . . ... 170 

Lloyds Bank • • • * • • • • 250 

London and Provincial Bank . . . . . . 200 

London City and Midland Bank . . . . . . • 400 
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National Provincial Bank of England . 
Bank of France 
Imperial Bank of Germany 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada 
Union Bank of Canada 


Branches. 

180 

250 

300 

137 

160 


in InS -54 banks in Canada with 700 branches. How few the banking facilities are 

’ whii T countries will be still more strikingly seen bv the fact that 

wbUe India wth such a vast population is served by three Prt'sidency Banks ' with about 56 

tr"?S» r'^k J**?"** bas got in all more 


Okal Evidence, 13th No\empkk 1917. 

sav “"Ti’t? Curnmhho!,. Q. In your answer to the Ist (piestion, you 

, Ikose clifncultioB can }>6 reiiKJved if Govennnent guarantee dividends for a limited 
period to important new industrial enterpriHeH.” Do you iliink that Government Hhould 
parantee dividends to an industry as separate from the lielp received fiom an indnstrial 
bankt-^/1 It must he a* separate thing, l^eople should hav(‘ the facilities of industrial 
banks, and also in case of uew industrii's where there is expert advice and it is feasilile 
to start a new industry, until that industry has properly developed there must he some 
amount of risk and to guard against that I suggest — 


u whether Govermmmt should guarantee dividends or 

should that he tiie funetioii of an indnstrial hank?-~./l. The function of the industrial 
Imnk is quite a different thing. Its function is not to go and help any industry, but 
It IS an organisation t() which p(>ople can go and g(*t themselves accoiruliodated, and it 
pronts the hanking institution and the organiser. 

(,). You say in answer to Question 2 (a), “ Capital may he raised to some e.xtent 
from tlwT niofuskil also if it is properly tupped by well-known people.” In what wav can 
this be done?— /I. That is by people like Tatas. I bear that the Tatus have succeeded 
in starting an industrial hank with a very large capital. If an attempt had been made 
by some unknown people iiji-countrv. the siiim' capital would not he forthcoining, 

p. I am asking you about the mofussil. You say, ” Capital may be raised to some 
extent from the »io/a»«;/ also if it is properly tupped, by well-known people.” How 
could the mofussil capital bo tapjied;’ How could it be brought into industries?— -/I By 
the well-known people of the place or the district. 

(,». In answer to Question No. 13 you say, ” There should be no Government aid 
to any industrial concern if there are already some cnticerns carrying on the same 
industrial pursuits successfully.” But suppose that in one part of the country one 
indiustry flourishes while in some other part nothing is known about that industry,' don’t 
you think that the Gitvonunent should encourage that industry in the placi' where it is 
not known at all? — A. I think all facilities and proliahilities ought to he freely published 
in. the place where there is a likelihood of establishing thi' industry which is’ flourishing 
in some otlrnr place. If it is only the ignorance of the people, every publicity must be 
given broadcast about the feasibility and the possibilities of starting the' enterprise 
in that part of the country. ^ 

Q. In aiiBwer to Question No. 24 you say, There is no need for having an advisory 
council for reflearch here, but then- should b(‘ provision for research work in (‘olleges 
and other institutions.” What do von m(‘an by ” otlier institutions ” ?— /I. Collettes 
and other Government institutions which would be carrying on the business of research 
^and investigations. 

Q* Should there be a research institution in each Presidency?— g-l . There are 
the ^ience Colleges. But there is also another institution at Bangalore— the Eesearch 

l^tute. 

Q. Don’t you think, that the Kesearch Institute at Bangalore is very far from this 
place? In every Presidency centre there ought to be a research institute if the money 
is forthcoming or if the Government could spend the money? — A. Certainly, if money 
can be found nothing could be better. • ’ j 

Q* The Bwadeshi Co-operativ^ Stores is a very paying concern? — A. Y’^es. 

g. You are the Chairman?— .4. Yes. We earned Hs. 88,000 on a capital of 
Bs. 2,04,000 during the last official year. 

Q. Do you bpy all your stores or do you sell thorn on commission? — A, We buy 
stores. Almost all articles we buy. excepting those articles which are not known to us. 
Hiese are kept at the risk of the maker and we push them. 
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Q. Are yon in favour of Goveramenfc starting musenins in big centres where samples 
of goods can be kept along with the names and addresses of manufacturers and a list of 
the prices charged? Don’t you think this is desirable? — A. If it is properly main- 
tained and well organised. 

Q. And the prices should also be marked on the goods? — A. If the fluctuations 
of the market are followed properly, then they will bo of use. 

(). Do you think that this will be practicable? — A. With a very big staff. 

Q. Tlie manufacturers can send their rates down every day? — A. I do not think 
that a private person would care so much and devote^ his attention to furnishing all this , 
information to the niusoum where he is not much interested excepting bis show. 

Q. Do you think that if such co-operative stores are started in other parts of the 
odihtry they would be useful?— A. We have two at Poona and three branches hero* in 
Bombay. Our capital being not suflicient to meet apj)licatioiis from ditt‘(u*ont places to 
start stores, we have got powers recently to increase our capital and we propose that any 
place that appli('s k) us for a branch should he asked to purchase the requisite amount of 
our shares equal to the stocks that we. shall have to keep in that branch and then we 
would undertake to start a branch in that pla(*e. 

Q. And do you think that if (government start museuiiis here it will benefit the 
industries generally? — A. To some extent. 

Q. As regards exhibitions at tlu^ Maga Mela at Albihabad and other places do you 
not think that tlie cost on such exhibitions will be very exorbitant? They had, as you 
know, a big exhibition at the time of the Congn^ss in 1910. Do you know that the cost 
of it was very gnait: whereas that m{)tiey might have b(‘vn utilised on permanent ihings? — 
A. If there ar(‘ side shows then the (exhibition would be a self-sup])orting institution, 
but if it is simply for the sak(' of exhibiting, Hum there must he a certain cost. 

Q, At till' time of the Congn'ss in Dombay, there was also an 'exhibition? — A. I 
was the President, of the Exhibition. 

(t>. Was it a financial success?- -A . Cerf,aiTily. 

Q. How much did you make?~A. Tliere was a surplus balance which was handed 
over to the Congress Committee. 

Q. That, I think, can pay only in big cities like Bombay or Calcutta?— A. All 
these rnelas are held at big plara^s and a large nuni]>er of pcoplt! attend these melas. 

Q. In answer to Question 44 (a) you say, The lack d priirlary education 
does hinder industrial development.” Do you think that primary education ought to be 
made compulsory?— -A. Yes. 

Q. Will that improve the skill of the labourer? --A . Yes. 

Q. You say, ‘‘ Very little is done in the textile industry to improve the efficiency 
and skill of the labourers.” What remedy do von suggest?— A. I suggest that better 
housing facilities ought to be given to these workmen, and I advocate shorter hours of 
work. 

Q. Wit!) reference to your answer to Question ^’o. 45 will you just tell us the 
difficnlties of housing experienced by millowners and the scheme you wish to adopt? — A. 

1 have got a copy of it. (The witness hands it over.) 

Q, Do you think that if the hours are reduced the labourers will be willing to 
take advantage of the shorter hours?- -A. Why is it that our compounds are full of 
workmen when work is actually going on inside the mill? 

Q. For how many hours on the average is the work done?— A. Under present 
conditions they do not work for more than eight hours if not less. 

Q. And if the hours are reduced to ten do you think that they wdll be working the 
same eight hours? — A. They will give more time to work rather than enjoy some hours 
in the compound. 

Q. We have raised the wages by ten p(T cent, in Bombay? — A. Lately. 

Q. What has been its effect on the mill-hands?— A. They first raised them m 
August and it will take some time for a close observer to know tlie effect of this increase. 

Q, What effect has it had on the production? Another representative of the Mill- 
owners’ Association yesterday told us that the effect hod not been good and that the 
production had gone down instead of going up.— Is there any^ijpnection between 
the rate of wages and the amount of production? 

Q. Bather than get more money, they prefer to work less and get the same am<mnt 
of money as they did before the increase? — A. I cannot subscribe to that. 

Q. Is it not your experience that the production has gone dowR?— A. Not in my 
cose. I am a keen observer ofproduction. 
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Q» So is everybody. What about attendance? — A. The attendance is the same. 

Q- You are managing three mills?— /I. . Yes. , 

Q. In your answer to Questions 59 and 60 you say,*’ The Director of Industries 

hould preferably be a businessman.” Do you think that a very good competent business- 
nan will be willing to take up this position? — A. If the position is made worth his while 

0 take it up. 

Q. What do you think the salary ought to b(‘?— -1. 1 should say not less than 

t least Rs. 4,000 to 5,000 a month. 

Q. You say in answer to Question 71 {a), There should he a central technological 

nstitute for the whole of India.” 7\re you in favour of one principal institute with 

he other institutions working under it?— ,1. One institution with a very good lahora||t|y. 

Q. If there is one in Bombay, you think that oiiglit to he central and Calcutta 
nght not to have one like that?— -/I. Wherever it is suitable. J do not }ocalis(‘ it any- 
k^here. It is a question of conv('iiience, wIkut it could he (‘onveniently located. 

Q. But you do not want difT(‘rent institutions? Yon want one central institute?— 

1. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the Itidian Trade Jourtud is doing good and is useful tO' the 
leople?— .4. Y(‘8. 

Q. In answer to Question TsO. 9() you say, “ I am against the system of legistration 
if partnerships.” Why? — A. Because the Hindu law' has a great deal to do with it. 
Ye have made a separate rc'presentation on this subject about ft or 10 years ago; 1 mean 
he Piec#-goods Merchants’ Association. 

Q, Will you say wliat the difficulties are?— .1. In a Hindu family a new' born 
hiid becomes a member of the joint Hindu family, and he hecomt's a partner of the family, 
f a partnership is to be registered, or if a partneiship has to be cancelled at the birth 
)f every child and at the death of eveiy child it is a vtuy difficult question and it will 
Toate a lot of disputes. And the joint Hindu family systt'in will not very easily die out. 
That is one of 'the difficulties and a very gi't'at difficulty, too. 

Q. We come to an important question, the esteblishment of an industrial bank. 
Ye want to know your views, because wlierever we have been we were told that the reason 
)f the failure to start new industries is the want of finance, and so far we have had no 
dear proposalt^ about these banks. We have* got your scheme. Do you think that a 
ifty lakhs bank will suffice for a country likt' India? — A. 1 do not say that only one 
ihould be started, but that on<^ should be started w'ith that capital as a model, and when 
)eopIe see it working successfully then there would be so many coming forward because 
he prospects of these banks are, to my mind, rnoi’e enormous than ordinary banking 
nstitutions. ' 

Q. Would you authorise these banks to take only long-term deposits? — A, They 
mist not be authorised to take eidy short-term de})osits, otherwise in times of crisis, God 
mows what would happen. 

Q, By long ternj. do you mean one, tw’o or three years' denosit? — A. 1 say that it 
nay be tliree years or five years. 

Q. Will the bank be al)i»‘ g(4 deposits at a lower rate for three or four years? — A. 
[f the bank is conducted on sound principles. 1 should say they can get money at a fair 
"ate cf interest. 

Q. For a longer period than one year? — A. Ther(‘ are many who will deposit. 

Q. Do you know' anything ab(‘!jt the industrial hanks and the hypothec banks of 
Japan, and how they are helped b) the Government on the financial side? — A. No. 

Q. In Japan, oru'-thiid of tlie capital of the Yokohama Specie Hank was subscribed 
by the Japanese Government to commence industrial work in Japan. — A, It all depends 
upon the mood of Government. 

Q. You do not think that it is feasible for Go\^ernment to subscribe to the capital of 
the bank? — A, I should not recommend Government to subscribe to the capital, but 

1 would recommend that the surplus funds should to some extent he deposited with this 
c^laSB of banks. 

Q, On what>y;tJte^n should loans be made to the people? — A, On the .security of the 
concern and in cases if the t'xperts find it — . 

Q. Who should have thes'^ experts?— A. The hank ought to have connection with 
experts. 

• Q. Not in tKeir service?— A. They should have connection with the experts and 
pay a certain fee for each opinion that they give. They must retain these people on a 

I, B 
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certain foe and on each question that is sent to them for their opinion they should be 
paid separately, so that they would not be a burden to the bank, and the bank could 
command the seiwices of these experts whenever they want them. 

Q. Will this industrial bank be able to start new industries?- vi. No. I do not 
say that this bank should start them, but the bank should finance those people who intend 
starting industries, whenever it is satisfied. 

Q. Satisfied how? — .4. Satisfied about the possibilities of that industry., 

Q. J^ut Hiii)p(>8ing the bank wushes to advance to any new conceiTi, they wdll, first 
of all, have to take the advice of an expert, but tliei*e is no export to be found here, so 
they will have to engage the services of men from elsewhere. — A. It all depends upon 
the sort of advice that the bank wants. Perhaps they may I’efer the whole case to an 
expert outside India. 

Q, Who does not know' the conditions of India? — A. In that case they will have 
local experts. 

Q, Are there any local experts who can give advice about the starting of new' 
industries? — .4. They will have to make some arrangement, and they caimot go and 
engage the services of all sorts of experts. 

Q. You know that pnvate people who have started new concerns have brought out 
experts and paid them exorbitant fees? — .1. Yes. If tiie enterprise is of the nature of 
the undertaking of Tatas, tln^y can afford to spend five lakhs or ten lakhs on expert advice 
and experiment, but people engaging in small industries cannot afford to do that. There 
is a distinction betw'cen a big industry and a small industry. 

Q. Either tlie bank or the (lovemment should have experts? Which* do you 
prefer?- A. The (Government should have some experts, and as for the bank it will 
manage its own affairs in the bust w'ay it can. 

Q. And they should give money on the liipiid assets as well as on buildings and 
machinery? — A. They should advance monies, and after some time they may under- 
w'rite these conceiiis to some extent and convert (heir underwriting intc) debentures and 
make the advances into a liquid form again. Otherwise they cannot go and finance eveiy 
concern. 

Q. Could a bank with fifty lakhs capital underw'rite concerns too? — .4. Certainly. 
In advanced countries they want to do it. When there is a new' enterprise with a very 
good prospect, then they can underwrite and make n profit out of it. 

Q. After taking expert advice?— .4. Yes. 

Q. J)o you w'ant the industrial bank to issue its own debentures. .4. If the bank 
starts on its own debcuituros, then I should say that they should give up the idea of starting 
a bank. They must have their own capital pluft borrowed capital and they must start business 
on that principle. 

Q. They ought not to have debentures?— .4. Certainly not. 

Q. In the last paragraph of your first note on industrial lianks you say, “ We were 
afforded a practical instance of the disastrous effects of the neglect of this rule in the 
failure of a large Indian bank the capital of which was advanced to industries, etc.” 
You mean the Punjab Bunk? — A. Yes. 

Q. In your second note you say, ” What is really wanted is to give facilities to petty 
producers in small places and this can be achieved by opening by the Presidency Banks 
their branches more freely than hitherto as is done in France and other places w'here 
ac/commodatioii to petty traders is being largely given.” Do you want the Presidency 
Banks to take up the work of the industrial banks?— /I. Not the industrial banks. That 
is to accommodate commerce. The Presidency Banks are giving facilities to big merchants 
and big industrial concerns. 

Q, Are they not financing the crops of the country? — A. When they are brought 
to big markets or big producing centres where they have got tlieir ow'ji branches. 

Q. So you w'ant them to open .other branches and to finance the small trader, 
even if it is not paying? — A. 1 do not understand why a branch of the bank should not 
be paying. They make advances at a rate of interest or return which would pay them. 

Q, You want the Presidency Banks ♦ to have branches in smaller towns and give 
money to the petty trader. Can you give the minimum amount they should give out to 
an individual?— .4 1 Bay, Bs. 5,000 if not less. 

Q. You prefer still less? — A.. Certainly. The more the facilities by way ol 
branches the more the trade, because as it is now the small producer or merchant has to 
go to the sowcar and sell his goods. He cannot do without that facility. 

Q. And you want to get rid of the middleman, the shroff?— i. “I do not say that 
I want to get rid of him, but I say that if there are other banking facilities* the shrofffij^ 
reduce their rates. 
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Q. Except the Presidency Banks, have the other banks taken up this work, I mean, 
the joint stock companies, the Bank of India, etc/? — A. We have very’ few banks bs it 
IB in the Presidency Towns and they are opening branches now but only in big. centres. 

Q. AAd you think that they ought to start branches just like the other banks which 
you have mentioned, the Bank of Scotland, etc.? — A. I say that trade ought to be 
helped by the banking concerns more freely. 

President. — Q. I do not know what you mean. Do you think that they are missing 
opportunities, or do you wish to suggest that they should be forced to open branches?— .4. 
Joint stock concerns cannot be forced. 

Q. Yon mean that by not having branches the banks are missing really good oppor- 
tunities for profitable trade?— /I. My suggestion is that, as Government has something 
to do with the Presidency Banks, they can liave branches started and set an example to 
other concerns how that can be worked . 

Mr. C. E. Lov' — Q. 1 want to ask you a question about the Swadeshi Stores. 
What class of people do you buy from? Do you buy from artisans up-country in any 
case? — A. Very largely. 

Q. Y^ou buy, for instance, from cottage weavers? — A. Yes. 

Q. How do you manage to get into touch with these people? — A. Oin- men are 
going rccind and as soon as we find that an article is produced we try to trace tlu' 
producer. 

Q. And you buy in the village bazaars or fairs, or do you buy from house to 
house? — .4^ We buy from maniifacturers in many cases and in some cases from mer- 
chants also, that is, middlemen. But we are reducing buying from middlemen as rnucli 
as we can. 

Q. Do you ev(U- find these weavers asking you to finance them and to give them 
advances, and do you find any difficulty in getting the goods that you want when you do 
not give advances? — A. We have no direct evidence of that, because the distance from 
this place is one (d‘ the causes, but we find considerable difficulty in getting things ordered 
on account of their financial difficulties at times. 

Q. They are very sticky about producing the articles. They say that they will 
bring and they do not bring? — A. Yes. 

Q, With reference to tliis lianking question, you speak about the (Tovernment balances 
being placiul with the Presidency Bunks. When you have a concern >vhich has out a large 
portion of its capital in long-term loans, bow will it manage to bold and repay on demand 
Government balances which are held at very short notice? — .1. 1 do not say that they 

should b(‘ invested v('ry largcdy in that, but I say that whenever funds permit they must 
set aside a portion wlii(‘h they are bound to maintain always and that portion can be 
given to the industrial banks. 

Q. Iffit the reason why the Government have a certain irreducible minimum is 
presumably to meet possible urgent demands. — ,4. Quite right. 

Q. But supposing that money is employed by the industrial bank in financing an 
industry, that money is not readily f(»rthcoming. 

A. But if the Governmenf. wislied to start iiew^ industries and launched their own 
capital to start those industries, would not their own capital be locked up there? 

Q. It is quite true, but what 1 say is this, that the kind of money which Government 
keep in their balances— thev keep it to meet certain needs. If you are contemplating 
having Government money placed at disposal of a bank of that sort, it has to be a 
different kind of Government money. It has to be Government money which Govern- 
ment contemplates being locked up for a more prolonged period. — A. Yes. Similarly 
they can make advances on long periods from a certain portion of their surpluses. 

Q. It could not be done with the same class of money and on the same sort of terms 
that Government keep in Presidency Banks? — A . Certawiiy not. 

Q, And the amount of Government balances with the Presidency Banks fluctuates 
a great deal as you are aware? — A. Yes. 

Q. They get to a minimum at certain stages of the year. — A. Sometimes it goes 
to a crore or less. 

Q. How would you deal with the small up-country industrialist through such a 
bank? Through what agency? — A. Through their branches. 

Q. Do you think that the bank would be able to hunt out the small fellow who wants 
a Bb. 5,000 propositian financed? — A. If they have branches in those areas then it is 
9 ft my to finance ^ big coiicern as a small one. What prevents the bank from financing 
i Bi, 6,000 customer or a five lakhs customer? 
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Q. The five jakhe custoiuer is in one place, but if you get 100 small fellows aggre- 
gating five iakliB spread ovct a district, you have got to get some information about their 
financial position and cliaiacter and that is rather a big strain on the resources of an 
ordinary bank. Is it not:' — A. IJow are these small people who intend starting indus- 
tries to be financed*/ They must be left to the inereieB of sowcars. 

Q. There is that difficulty. But supposing they had a Government organisation 
ior enyuijing into the status of these people as in the case of grant of taka vi' loans?— 
A There must be an organisation to get the necessary information, and that organisation 
must be maintained by the branch of th(‘ bank. 

Q, In several ])]Hces we Jiave heard complaints that in dealing with applications 
ior financial assistance the Bn^sichuicy 1 kinks were apt to favour Fairopean firms at the 
(‘\pense of Indian firms.— .1. That is'not Bombay expiulence. 

Q. ^ on have Indian dii’ecloi's ni Ikiinbay:'- .1. ^es. appointed by the share- 
holders. 

Q. For how long Jiave you had Indian directors:' — A, Sincc^ a very long time. 
May I say something more on this iioinf/ 1 know that in Madras they clamour for Indian 
directors to be appointt'd by Governmtuit. These Bresidiarcy Banks are governed by 
joint stuck companies. 01 coursi'. they are werlnal under an Act, but their management 
is ('ntir(‘ly hy iinlependcmt joint stock conci'rns. and it is tin- sliareholders and not the 
Government who ('an ri])point the directors. 

Q. May I ])ut to yen a iurtlu'r (piestion:' Have you any id('a whether, as a matter 
oi tact, in Bombay all the Indian sliai (‘holders vote* tor Indian directors and all the 
European sharCholdeis ior European directors:'— A. Th(‘y like their own people. If 
a European candidate comes and if llie Indians think that he is a good man, they vote 
ioi‘ him. li an Indian stands and th(‘ Enro])eans think that h(‘ is a good j^erson, they 
give him their votes. 

Sir F 11. Slcirari — Q Witli reference to you) banking proposals, what personal 
connection and experience' ha\(' you had in banking?—/!. I was connected with one 
banking concern, th(' concern called tlu* Merchants’ Bank. I was the ‘Chairman of that 
Bank. The people very mu(‘h supported that institution at the beginning. But after 
working ffir a time. I had some idi'a of my own —I cannot say whether I was right or 
wrong— and I liad to sever my connection with it, not being satisfic'd with the manage- 
ment. 

Q. You look forward t(' a great ('xtension of banking in India:'— /I. Yes. 

Q. For both industrial puiposes and trade purpose's:' — A. Yes. 

Have you any ideas wiietlu'r it would be very difficult to recruit the staff? — 
A. Ihat is my great difficulty, and I have, therefore, made a suggc'stion in more' than 
one place, that the Government ought to see that tlje I'residc'ncy' Banks take appren- 
tices and give' them a thorough training after they have undergone Bi)ecial hanking 
training at a ('omme'reial college. 

Q. Then you would agrcH' that hanking training must be practical? You can’t 
leain it from l)Ooks?-“A. No. 

Q. Ih tiiere a good i)ro])ortioii of Indians who go in for hanking now*.'— /I. If 
there are facilities. A young })e*rson after fimsiiing fiis college career cannot expect to 
go and gu't himself employed as an assistant in any bank, but if he has some sort of 
training in a Presidency Bank from beginning to end, then there would be a great demand 
foi such people, and in fact there is now a demand for such people. 

Q. Those who are already engaged in the banking institutions— do you consider that 
most of them are well ejualified:' — .1. There' are very few' who are well (qualified. Other- 
wise we would li^ive been save'd I fie result of all tliis inexperienced working. 

Q. You would \;edcome* the introdiiction of some such examination as the Bankers' 
Institute', ('undue-t at home:' — J. ^es. o 

Q. You have told us your reason for opposing th(' legistration of partnerships. As' 
a practical businessman don’t you find, that you suffer from the absence of registration? 
You find difficulty in some cases to know with whom you are doing business and who the 
responsible man on the other side is:'— Our epcperie'iice is not so very great on this 
point. 

Q. Many cases have ('ome up before courts for want of registration of partnerships 
and people had to suffer. In your own opinion you are willing to suffer rather than face 
the difficulty which you mention?— .d. There is a cry raised aboijt registration, but to 
convince people, sufficient data have not been obtained as to what are the siifferinfirs on 
acceimt of non-registration of partnerships. 
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' , tfcmk that it would be worth while for Government to make further enqui- 

ries in the matter? — A, They may make further enquiries and let people know the exact 
extent of the hardship. 

Q, You would agree that if some means of registration was devised acceptable to 
the Hindu community, it would help to promote business relations? — A, It is a prefer- 
able idea. But in practice every business transaction is conducted on the clear under- 
standing of the position of the parties. Without one knowing the other with whom he 
is dealing, one cannot enter into any business connection. 

, , Q. Then you are limiting business possibilities? — A. I do not say that that means 

limiting it. If you have in the register the names of all the partners that would not 
help you to increase your business. 

Q, If you had a system of registration you would agree that it might help to keep 
out undesirable aliens, and prevent them from coming into the country and trading under 
names by which they cannot be traced? Would that not be an advantage? — A. That 
is quite a different idea from the one that is being urged now. Separate means ought 
to be taken for the registration of aliens. 

Q. You refer to the Bombay Indigenous Industries Committee? How is that com- 
posed ofl^ You say that there is a civilian secretary. Who are the members of this 
Committee? — A. I think that there are nine members. 

Q. They are only advisory? — A. Yes. 

Q. But you would like to see a local Industries Committee or Board with executive 
powers ?-^.d. So far as the spending part of it is concerned. Now, as it is we have to 
simply advise those people who come and seek oiir advic(‘,. Also we devote a certain 
portion of our time to finding out the possibilities of new industries. 

Q. But if you give this (bmmittee executive powers, don’t you think that that 
might clash with the regular work of the Director of Industries? If you give them exe- 
cutive powers you would make the Director of Industries really a servant of the Board.— - 
A. Of course, il has to be like that, but if the Ooveriiment think, they can appoint their 
own Chairman. Instead of the Director being Secretary, if he is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, then he would have a great voice. 

Q. Jf you give the Committee increasc^d powers you expect from them incToased 
work? — A. YeS. 

Q, Do you think that you will get businessmen of position to serve on such a 
Board? Will they be able to spare time? — A. If they undertake to do it, they should 
give up their own business. They have to devote their time to it; otherwise they would 
be of no use. • 

Q, In that case, I suppose you would pay the members of this Committee? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterion.—Q. Eegarding the Swndeshi Stores, are you taking steps to do 
anything more than ('ollect articles that have already been manufactured in the country? 

I shall give you a concrete instance. In the beginning when we started the Stores 

there was a man who began to make brass candle-sticks. He could make only four or 
five candle-sticks in a week and Ik^ wanted to sell them at Es. 4 each. When we went 
to him, he said that he could not sell them for less than Es. 4. Then I told him that 
the brass contained in that candle-stick was not worth one rupee and he said that he 
wanted to sell them at that rate because he had to maintain himself on the sale of these 
candle-sticks. 1 offered to buy 2,000 ( andle-sticks from him within a period of three or 
four months and asjeed him whether )u could reduce the rate. The idea appealed to him 
and he reduced the rate to Es. d provided we guaranteed to sell at Es. 4 because he was 
afraid that if we did not buy from him in future his price would go down, and later on 
he reduced that price considerably and now his candle-sticks are sold at Es. 1-2-0 against 
foreign competition. We lent that man Es. 200 without interest. He imported some 
labourers from up-country and worked with a small lathe or driving machine, and now ho 
is able to manufacture several brass and iron things, and he pays Es. BOO a month as 
rent for his show rooms and this is the result of our lending him Es. 200 at the beginning. 

Q. Do you deal very largely with up-cxiufitry made woven goods? — A. All sorts 
of country made woven goods. 

Q, Have you any groups of weavers in villages working directly for the Stores? — 
A. No. We make purchase^^ from persons who are weavers, or we buy. 

Q, From the sowcars who have financed the weavers?-—/!. They may be sowcars 
or middlemen. Perhaps most of them are sowcars. 

It H 1442—16 
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Q. Havn you regular lines of goods ^uch as dhoties or (mgavastrams? — A, Largely 
from Madura. 

Q, You have a regular trade in these?— /I . A very large trade. 

Q, When you have an established line of business lik(^ that, do you keep any orga' 
nisation trying to improve the methods that are employed by the weavers for manu- 
facturing thes(' things? — A. No. We have not gone to that length. We, of course, 
make suggestions to improve their qualities to suit the customers. 

Q. But you do not go into the question of manufacture? — A. No. 

Q. ])o you contemplate doing it in the future as the business develops? — A. We 
have not yet paid any attention oi- thought it out to that point. 

Q, With reference to the industrial bank of which you have outlined a scheme, 
have you formulated any definite idea as to liow you are to deal with the small advances 
which you propose should be given to small industrialists scattered all over the country? 
Do you propose to have a large number of district branches? — A, Yes. 

Q. And to have technically (pialified men in each branch? — A. Not technically 
qualified men in each branch, but the manager of the branch must have some superficial 
knowledge, and he must refer all the applications to the head office and the head office 
may deal with them after diu' enquiry, and the local manager 'would carry out the sug- 
gestions. 

Q. The head office will have to maintain a large staff of inspectors? — A. Ncrt 
regular inspectors, but, of ca\irs(\ they have got to cope with the work and they must 
have a staff to cope with the work. 

Q. You are also in favour of the establishment of a Department of Industries, and 
1 presuuif that you would want tlu- Department of Industries to maintain a somewhat 
similar staff?-' .d. The Department of Industries is Miiother thing altogether, and the 
industrial hanking concern is quite different from it. They have two different objects. 

Q, Are you going to work in conjunction with the Department of Industries, or 
are you going to work independently of it? — A I think, independently, because the 
Department of Industries of Government should advise the people. 

Q. Let m(‘. put the cas(' this way. A man wants to l)orrow Us. 5,000 for the pur- 
chase of certain machinery and fdant. In certain jairts of India, h(‘ could go to the 
Director of Industries and he could take a loan, and the system is developing and the 
loans hav('. accumulated to a large amount. Gn the other hand it would ho quite prac- 
ticable that an industrial baidi sliouhl make the loan rather tlian tlie Government, but 
that would rHK'esRitate I he industrial hank inaintnining a large staff of more or less com- 
petent experts. Would it be possible for the industrial bank to get assistance from the 
Government? Government could maintain a competent staff to investigate schemes and 
submit reports to the bank and the bank would deal with tluj applications for loans. Do 
you approve of it? — A. If both these concerns ('.an co-operate and systematically work 
together it is desirable. 

y. If there is some agreement with the industrial bank, it should ho possible? — 
A. Yob. But Bupposing that Government advise that a certain concern should be 
financed to a certain e.xtent and the bank people think otherwise, then there will be o 
cxmfilct. 

Q. The man would not get the loan.— /I. Then the Government will not pres® 
their (jpiniuns after i*epeated refusals from the bank. If there is a recommendation from 
the Goveriiinent department that a loan of Us. 5,000 should be given to a certain party 

for purchasing plant, and if the authorities of the bank differ from that view, what 

will happen? The GovcTiinu'iit after so many refusals from the bank will say, you do 

not follow our advic(^ and we shall have no connection with you. That will be the 

possible result. 

Q, If the bank were continuously to icfuse to accept tlie advice tendered by Govern- 
ment, it would show either that the hank did not want to carry out its industrial policy, 
or that the Government inspectors did not enjoy the confidence of the bank. — A. There 
is likely to be friction. If they could work harmoniously, there is no fear. 

Q, I am asking you this question because it ‘'has- been suggested to us that we 
should adopt some such system as that in Southern India, where the Department of 
Lidustrios not only examines these applications, but in approved cases also finds the 
money. It has also been suggested as an alternative that the Government might give 
some kind of guarantee for a certain period to loans made by a bank. Do you approve 
of that? — A. Yes. 
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• 1x9 \ ^ better than asking the Government to deposit a fixed amount 

in the bank such as you have suggested here, 25 lakhs of rupees? — A, There are several 
ways in which Government can help and they have tO' decide which is suitable: 

Q* Without Government assistance do you think you will bo able to get a sufliciently 
strong board of technical advisers? — A. Government assistance will be a sort of confi- 
dence in the bank itself, and it will help to find capital for the institution. My sugges- 
tion is that one institution is not going to suflice ; there should be a number of such insti- 
tutions. 

Q, According to the Tequiremonts of each locality?—-/!. Quito so. and they will 
deal with all the small industrial concverns. 

Q. If Government maintains a certain number of industrial (experts, they will be 
available to advise not one bank but half a dozen banks. Each bank possibly operating 
in separate territory?—.!. You might have a central industrial bank and a small one in 
each province to deal with these small industrial concerns. J am not talking of big 
undertakings, but in these small concerns and especially when they are situated up-country 
there must be some sort of connection between Government and the concerns, so that it 
will ensure confidence in the people and the capital may b(‘ forthcoming. 

Q. Have any steps been taken to float industrial banks of the character you are 

talking of now? — A, Supposing you start an industrial bank in Bombay, the capital 

might be raised in Bombay city ; but the minor industries might be scattered all over tlu' 

Bombay Presidency, and these small industrial concerns could only finance themselves by 
borrowing the money tlu^y require from this industrial bank. But now the (juestion is 
how to mflueiice the mofussil inv('sU)r8. In Bombay we are largely aebustouH'd to invest- 
ing money. 

Q, Well, if. those small industrial concerns get assistance from Governirn'iit in the 
form of the services of technical experts, will not that form of support bo sufficient? — A, 
Yob, if it is in presidency places or big fjIaceB, but if the concern is going to be in a place 

like Ahmedabad, there a small bank is not iK'oded; there a large bank is needed. But 

when those banks multiply according to the requirements of several small places then 
this sort of scheme won’t create confidence. That is my objection. 

Q. But if the bHr)k8 begin to multiply, there will he neceRsitv to use special means 

to create confidence?— /I. I do not agree. The people have lost so much that it will 

take a very long time to create that confidence: it cannot be created all at once or within a 
very short time, unless tliere is a proper safeguard, and that safeguard cannot be had 
unless there is that Govenmient connection and Government supervision, direct or indirect 
supervision. 

Hon'hle Sir IL N. Mooherjer. — Q. IJavo you experienced any difliculty in trans- 
port by railway or by river? — A. Yes. Tliere are two questions in this connection. 
One is the inland sea coast trade. The low rates of the railways have killed the coastal 
trade. Another difficulty is that the industries have suflered on account of the Mock 
rates over the railways for imported goods. 

Q. How have they suiTered?— A. I will give you an exairiple. Supposing a match 
merchant imports matches frr)!:) Sweden or Japan. From Bombay to Delhi, or from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad, or from Bombay to Nagpur, he will get a favourable rate, that 
is, the sea-port rate: hut supposirig an indigenous match industry is started at Thana, 
'Only 24 miles from Bombay, he has got to pay for the export of his manufactured articles, 
from Thana to Delhi a v(Ty exorbitard. rate, so that the industry started at Thana cannot 
compete with the imported article. 

Q. Can you give an instance like that in tM' case of coal, for example? — !. The 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber have gone into the question and we have some data collected. 
It is difficult to say otf-hand : I would supply these figures later on. 

Q. Would you write to the Secretary of the CommisBion? — A. I will write to the 
Secretary.* • 

Q. Besides that, have you had any experience of the difficulty for the shortage 
of wagons or anything similar on the railway transport? — A. Yes; whenever there is 
a particular season for a particular class ‘of gftods. Bor example, in the wheat season 
^ shortage of wagons is felt by the cotton merchants. Cotton merchants cannot get 
wagons invariably in the cotton season. We suffer a great deal. I can mention last 
yearns experience when the rate for cotton in cotton-producing district was considerably 
lower than the rate which prevailed in Bombay on account of shortage of wagons. The 
producers themselves could not hold their stock; they had to sell through the cotton 
traders, merchants tnd sowcars who can hold the cotton till they get wagons. 

* Vide Appendix printed after the witncBa’ oral evidence. 
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Q. In regard to the question of shortage of coal, you can obtain and keep large 
stocks of coal in the slack season? — A. We could not get these stocks. Of course, it 
was suggested that the mills could stock their coal, hut with all our efforts we could 
not get coal ; although we had a contract, a 12 months’ contract, for a regular supply 
for each month and we made every effort to buy large stocks in the slack season, we could 
not get wagons even in th(' slack season. 

(To the President) I am speaking of last year. 

1 don’t mean last year, that is war time; in war time we all have to give priority 
to war requirements. Bujt before the war what was your experience? — A. The coal 
question lu^ver arose before the war, because it was largely brought here by the sea route. 

Q. We have received complaint of another difficulty, namely, a cheaper rate is 
charged over railways for longer distances for the same commodity than if it was brought 
over a shorter distance. Have you any (experience of that?- /I. ' That is on account of 
block rates on certain lines. 

Mr. C. E, Low. — Q. \oii want to amend the Tjaiid Acquisition A(‘t? Suppose a. 
man wants to start a jute mill or a cotton mill or any other class of factory, and suppose 
a large area is required, and people holding small plots will not give them up at once, 
do you think that (lovernment ought to enact a law by which such land can be acquired 
for a public purpose? — A . Yes, that is my point. 

Q, Do you think the ('rection of a factory is a public purpos('? — A. Wherever it is 
difficult to get lands. 

Q. For factories or for enterprises like sugar plantations, sugar mills and t^je like? 

• A, Of course, for sugar plantations land is quite essential, but even in the ease of small 
fac'tories also there must be provision made so that the Local 0(.)vernment may be able to 
find out land. 

Q. If there is any difficulty l^ -A . Yes, if private effort fails. 

Q. Supposing a man wants to start a factory in Bombay, would \ou suggest that 
the land should be ac(juir(‘d for him? — A, Not for any person or every pcsrson, but sup- 
posing the factory is to be started somewhere up-country, there if the local authorities 
are satisfied that there might la^ certain difficulties in procuring land in a suitable place, 
then Government must ludp or should be armed with some autliority to make provision 
to meet such cases. 

Hon hie Sir EazuJbhoi/ Cnrrimhhoy.—Q. In your answer to Question tl you say 
that “ facilities should be provided for taking up land for industrial purposes by making 
an alteration in the present law if necessary.” What industru's do you refer to? — A. My 
idea is this: Wluiiievcu’ any industry is to be startc^d, Governmeiit sliould give facilities 
for the acquisition of the neca^ssary land for the erection of factories. At present these 
questions have got to go to the Government of India : the local authorities cannot grant it 
that is the difficulty. ^ 

Q, Suppose that at some centre there is a plot of land near a railway siding, and 
the. owner is not willing to sell it, but the owner of another plot some 200 or 800 yards 
behind it is willing to sell his plot, do you think that the first plot should be acquired 
under the acquisition proceedings ?--A. If it is necessary for the efficient conduct of 
that industry or factory, then it must b(’ acquired. There may be a case where the owner 
may think that he will fetch a higher price or that his land has acquired certain special 
rignts. In such cases such spoci/il rights will be taken into consideration in assessing 
the value. But here is a man who for the sake of refusing will refuse and won’t part with 
his land. In that case there must be some autliority in the hands of Local Governments 
to acquire that land. 

Q, For industrial purposes? — A. Yes. 

Q, Do you think that for sugar plantations it is essential that land sliould he 
acquired? — A, Yes. 

Sir D, J. Tata. — Q. With reference to the acquisition of land, don’t you think 
that they should have fixed rules on the subject so that everybody who wants to acquire 
land for industrial purposes may know exactly what he is to expect, and proceed accord- ^ 
ingly.— Government may make rules qn th^ question of land tor industrial purposes, 
but they may impose conditions which may not be suitable. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is right that Goveninient should have a fixed policy with - 
regard to the acquisition of land? .J am talking about Government lands. It is possible 
that Government may want to make money out of the, industry in some way, and may* 
impose such conditions as to make it rather difficult to acquire such lands. Should there 
not be a fixed policy with regard to the acquisition of such lands ; I mean%.declared policy?-- 
A. The situation of the land will not be in all cases similar. It all depends upon the* 
situation and the proper value of that land. 
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Djitecl ‘J(Hh Fobruiiry 1918. 

I'Vojiv- Ko^rhlc Mr. Mimnuthandiis Ibunji ; 

To — Th(^ Beeretiirv, Indian InduBtrial ('Oiuniisi-iion. 

During my oral e.vuleMce before the Indian InduBiriai Conunisslon, the Hou’ble Sir 
R. N. Moolterjee wan pleased to e.nqiiire as to how. in my opinion, owing to the difference 
between the railway port rate and the inland rate, the inland indiistiieB suffer in competition. 
The following few instancies fully suj)port my assumption and conclusisely [)rove that the 
railway port rate being lower tlian the inland rate tlu' industries located inland do suffer 
The instances an* — 


B. B. C. 1. lluHwuy . 

( Alimedabad to Howrah 
( Bombay to Howrah 

- 

U 

Rs. 

o 

lU‘S 

a. 

IT) 

P- 

8 

IlilU' 111 pH'H 
per mriiiiul 
])i'r iiiil(\ 

•411 



1 

7 

1 J 

*220 


r Ahmedabad to Howrah 

- i,;i7H 

0 

IT) 

8 

•111 

■220 

G. I. r. Tbidwiiy 

• Jkunbay to Howi’ali 

- 

1 

7 



[ Sholapur to Howrnli 

~ 1,8*28 

0 

10 

7 

-.880 


( Wadliwan to Ihuiifiay 

88M 

0 

8 

10 

•278 

•8r,8 

B. B. ik (k J. IbiJlway 

. ' Ahmedabad to Ikimbay 

808 

0 

!) 

1 

. 

[ Wadliwan to Alimedabad 

80 

0 

.8 

4 

•5 


The foregoing figmvs dearly point out that in certain mill distiii-ts, with different 
mileage, the (lifferenee of rates conclusively pr-oves that then*, is an undue advantage in 
trade computition. Tlu'se are, no doubt, only a f(*w typical instances, and if the Indian 
Industrial Commission is ])leas(‘d to go d('(‘per into larger details of examining the question 
uiub'r r('f('ienc(', i( will do so of its own accord, and in llu' last wav it c!i(kjs(*h. 
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Wf'PNKSS No. 

Mr. J. Wfj.sh, Sfah^fard Mills, 

WunTRiV EvroRNi'h:. 

I have recciv^ed your invitation of Deemuber 22nii* lOlG, to give evidence before the Indian Ca’uo 
luduatrial Commission, especially on matters ivgjirding the feasibility of introducing calico 
printing into India. 

In accepting your invitation, I’beg to say t hat 1 will (amfhie myself solely to the practical 
part of the question. 

In the first place, I presume that by calico printing you mo.un the pihiting of oloili by 
machines and copper rollers a,, is done in England and other European countries. 

No doubt the Commission on their tour through India have found that calico printing by 
baud, either with wooden blocks or pencils, lias beiui carried on as a eottag (5 or village industry 
from ancient times : in fact India is witliout doubt tlie birthplace of calico printing, and the 
industry is still carried on to a ve’-y large extent in Bomliay, Farruldiabad, Ahmedabad, Ji'y* 
pore, Meerut and Karachi. Some \v‘ry fine and claborati* jiriuts are produced (specimens of 
which I have in m> possession) mostly for Indian cousumpiion by the higluu' classes, and a 
fair trade is also done with Europe and America. 

Since receiving yrur invitation I have visited several of the places in Bombay where block 
printing is carried on, and on enquiry find that there are between three to four thousand men 
engaged in the industry in Bombay island alone. 

Advantage has been taken of the new dyes ami chemicals introduced from Europe, and 
few, if any, of the vegetable dyes arc no^y iis(i(J, except indigo, wliich is still used in preference 
to the synthetic indigo, but, as far as I have seen, the methods used iu developing and fixing 
the colours after printing are veiy.cnide, resulting in many defects in the prints produced that 
could be overcome by expert advice and the outlay of a little capital. 

An attempt was made some yciars ago in Alimedabad by some Europeans to print cloth 
by machines and copper rollers, but, as far as I can learn, it failed owing to the lack of a suffi- 
cient water supply. 

It is needless for me to speak of the immense quantity of prints imported into India from 
EuEppe. • 

M B 1442—19 
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This trade in no waj effects the hand industry, but to produce the same style of goods 
here a copious and regular supply of water is the first essential. , • 

I have had a wide experience of calico printing in England, and came out hero in 1907 to 
start a printing plant at tlie Standard Mill. Our styles of prints have been limited, but what 
we have produced has compared favourably with imported goods, both in execution and 
fastness to liglit and washing. 

hiom my experience, I can say there is no reason whatever why prints similar to those 
imported cannot bo produced here, but to my mind it is pnrelv a matter for the consideration 
of large capitalists, wlio would be in a position to secure suitable .sites with a good water supply 
whereoii to biuld their worh.s. As an example of a suitable site, you might take Khapoli, 
where there is an abundant supply of water flowing from the generating station of the Tata 
Hydro- Electric Power Supply Company, l^imited. 

The bulk of the (doth imported is inaiiufaetured from fine yarns, which, although it can- 
not be spun from even the finest Indian cotton, could be made in India by imported American 
or African cotton, or the yarn itself could he imported, but this is a matter for those interested. 

If the Commissioners would like any further information on the subject I am nt their 
disposal. 


Oral Evidence, HIth Nove.mheu 1917 . 

Mr. A VMkrlm.—Q. In reference to cotton printing you say that in Bombay there 
are some 4,000 people engaged m the industry. Arc the specimens you Jiavc brought to show 
us all of local work >. A. Some specimens are of local work and some from other parts 
i liilvo iTienti 0110(1 this in my note. 

Q. What clas.s of goods do they produce 1—A. Saris and various other classes of 
goods. 


Q. riieii y'ou say further on that cotton printing could be developed here on a very larcu 
scale. Is the class of cloth woven in Bombay suitable for cotton printing ? — A. Not for tJie 
bulk of the goods. 


Q. Then you say further on that fine yarns cannot be spun from even the finest Indian 
cotton l-A. I do not mean that. I am speaking of the yarn used in cloth actually woven 
for printing. •' 

Q. You have no difficulty on that score ? -A. No. Many of tho weavers are experts, 
of course you will find mdiiferent weavers, hut taking tliem as a class, the weavers here in 
Uombay are very Binart. 


Q. They have been able to produce quite satisfactory printing cloth ?— A. Yes I have 
samples here of cloth woven in Bombay from English importc'd yarn. 

Q. Is there raiteh piinting done in Bombay at the present time by machinery "i—A. Very 
little ; there is only one company. " ’ ^ 

Sir F . U. Stewart.— Q. Is there still a great demand for printed cloths in India t—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it increasing or decreasing Increasing. Our production is now four times 
what it was. 


Q. And, you supply the local market mostly ^—A. We found great difficulty first in 
^tfingour gorxls marketed ; there is a prejudice against them because the cloth is rather coarse 
Ihe local bwadesbi Stores were our chief customers before tho war, and took the bulk of our 
goiKls. We have customers now in other parts of India and Bagdad. 

. departments of printing work require a good deal of export kaowledue ? 

—A. VV oil. It requires one exjiert and the staffs are trained by him. 

Q. Have you many Europeans on your staff ?— A. We have one European, that is the 
machine printer who has served his time as an apprentice, but the man who actually works 
the printing machine is a cooly. He has nothing to do with the colours, that is done by the 
native Colour Mixer who has been trained by myself. 

Hon bk hir Fazulhhoy Currinibhoy.—Q. Is your calico printing work going on now ?•— 

A. ft X 0S« 


Q. Had you had to stop once ^-A No we never stopped ; we were rather slack at 
times. But the demand now is greater than before the war. 

g. Is that all war demand i-A. I daresay a good deal will continue after the war 
Uur prints can easily compete with imported goorls. 

Q. You print your own goods? You don’t take the finer Lancashire cloth and print 
It ?-.d We use the finer Lancashire cloth for printing and wo also weave imported ymrm 
mto cloth for printing. . ^ ■ 

. Q. Which line is the bigger line— -the imported goods or your own mana&oture !— 
A. Our own manufacture : of course we print much more of that than imported oloih. 
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^ though your evidence does not touch upon the point, there is 

one point 1 should like to put to you as you are a practical man managing mills ; and might 
ave some ideas as to the conditions of labour because you have been some time in this country, 
want to ask you one question entirely unconnected with the point we have been discussing, 
ne witness before you, in a^wer to a question, said that very little is done in the textile 
industry to improve the efficiency of skilled labourers. He was asked what he thought was the 
, so ution, and he said ‘ shorter working hours Now, have you any views on the question of 
working shorter hours ? A. There was an agitation amongst the work-people a few weeks 
ago for a 10-hour day : they were going in for a 10-hour day, that was the general 
impression. 

Q. When mills came from a 13 to a 12-hour working day, the production increased, 
WHS that not so ?— It was so. Wc did get better production for the last three years after 
the 12-hour day was introduced, than when it was 13 hours. 

Q. Have you gone into the matter of efficiency I— A. Wo are getting about 92 per cent, 
efficiency. 

Q. You say that the reduction from 13 to 12 did give you actual better production in 
the 12 hours than in the 13 hours ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are you prepared to carry that still further, and say whether a reduction fron? 12 to 

11 hours will make any difference ? — A. When the mills were working 13 hours a chiy, many 
of them were left without proper supervision and a good deal of time was lost in the mornings 
and evenings owing to the heads of departments not being present. Mills that are not get- 
ting the full efficiency now for the hours worked would probably do better with shorter hours 
and constant supervision by the staff during working hours. 

Q. Now take the question of the condition of the labourers themselves ; would it not 
be to their advantage and to the advantage of the mill itself to reduce their hours of labour, 
BO that they could turn out in the end better work ? — A. Well, that is a very wide point. 
I am living riot very far from the mills ; and find they don’t make good use of their lei8Ui;e 
hours, they have a habit of tom-toming and dancing at all hours of the night. 

Q. You mean that the workmen have all this tom-toming and they do not make use of 
their leisure *to rest ? Perhaps they want some excitement after their hard work. If their 
working hours arc less, do you think they would tom-tom still more ? — A. Yes, as much as 
they could get time for. 

Q, Up to wliat hour do they keep this going ?- ~A, They go on demonstrating up to 

12 or 1 at night. 

Q, Then you don’t believe that a reduction in hours would ultimately produce better 
conditions ?— A. Well, I think you will have to begin while they are young and give them 
elementary education. 


Witness No. 287. 

Mu. H. D. Gill, A.M.I.C.E., ParUier in the firm of Richardson aivd Cruddas, 0*^ 

Bycidla Ironworks^ Bofribay. 

Written Evidence. 

Note.— The following ri‘m.i.rks are intended to relate only to the engineering industry and 
to conditions which obtained before the war. Present conditimis are altogether abnormal. 

I . — Financial aid to industrial enterprises, 

I have no personal experience in raising capital for industrial enterprises and, therefore. Capital, 
cannot speak from direct knowledge . My opinion, however, is that for undertakings offering 
a good return and floated by people or firms of good standing and repute no undue difficult} is 
met with in raising capital. Capital, especially Indian capital, is naturally shy of new ventures, 
and there may be difficulty in inducing firms of repute to interest themselves in floating under- 
takings in iicw' or nascent industries. To meet this difficulty some form of Government finan- 
cial assistance or guarantee would, no doubt, be a gi^t help. The precise form and extent of 
the assistance should, I think, depend on circumstances, and each industry or class of industries 
should be considered separately, but, in my opinion, tba introduction of moderately i)rotective 
import duties would, generally speaking, be simpler and more effective than any of the methods 
of direct financial assistance enumerated. In the latter category, however, I would not include 
the guaranteed or preferential pimffiase of products by Government as, subject to considera- 
tions of quahty and price, I consider Indian industries have a right to expect this as a matter 
of course, rather than that it cihould be looked upon as anything of the nature of a concession. 

So far as the engineering industry is concerned, there is no need for Government pioneer 
factories, nor, so far as I am aware, is the industry hampered by conditions under whi^ it is 
financed. 
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IT . — Technical aid to industries. 

The engineering industry receives no technical aid from Government nor does it, in my 
opinion, need any. The question of technical education is dealt with under Section V. 
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[ir. — Assistam^e in marketing products. 

Niiither commercial museums nor sales agencies arc likely t5 benefit the engineering 
industry. 

Industrial exhibitions, such as that held a few years ago at Allahabad, cannot fail to have 
a. (•onsid(‘ra])l(‘ educative eilcct, a(nd in this way would ac(‘olerato the development of indus- 
tries in general. I tliink Government should encourage sucli exhibitions to a reasonable extent 
with this object in view. 

Ah regards tradf^ representatives in otlnu’ countries, not until the engineering industry in 
tins country is within measurable distance of meeting tlie n^quirements of India will there be 
any need to consider this proposal, so fn.r as this particular industry is concerned. I am not 
able to speak for other industries. 

In the matter of Government patronage I consider tliat the working of the present rules 
rih'.ting to the ])urchavMe of stores by Gov(‘rnment departments is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of local industries, and, in my opinion, it is by an imjjrove.meiit in this direction that the 
engineering industry can be most beneiited. Tlui Government is by far the larg(;at purchaser 
of engineering stores, })lant and machinery, and the wliole industry is mainly dependent on 
the Gov(‘rnment policy in this resp(5Ct. The existing rules are the ouh ome of many years of 
agitation by local (mgineering firms, and, so far as these relate to the purchase of articles 
manufactured in Jndia from Indian materials, tlien* is not much cause for com})laint, except 
for the rather ominous tlireat in tin' concluding sentmice of rule 8. The rule reads as 
follows : - - 

Ritlk 8.— Rorlxjast of UEQuruEiMENTH xohkU should xtndcr the mhs bn rompliid with by itident on the India OJ^e. 

All requiii’Vivnls should hr fulfiHvd lorollij in arvordnnrc with ihr provisions of the liej^olulion A’o. 494l’498S'102p 
dekrd the lifh July 1909, provided that quahly and price arc not unfavourable and prvvide/l that such purchase docs 
not violate any of the instructions e^intaiiied in these rules. In crises, however, in which stores have to be obtained 
ihronqh the India (tfjlre, every effoit should tn muh to foresee letpiirements so that the indents may be despatched 
in ample time, I'ci^isl.cnt falluio of any ofiiror to jiioko micIj ('IfortH BhoulU lx? brouglit to notioo by tho local 
(fovcrnttioiit or othoi authority, which may, at its discrotiou, cancel or reduce tho powers of sanction entrust- 
ed <o the olhcer at fault. 

Inasmuch as the lath'i’ part of this rule is tliieched only against officers wlio fail in connec- 
tion witli home indmits and not against those* wJio fail in connection with local indents, it seems 
to me that it must have the effect of discouraging rather than otherwise the pLieing of as much 
work as jiossibhi in the country. Th(5 siuiie ajiplics to articles made in India from imported 
materials, but in this casi^ tliero is the further otijiulation tliat siuh articles may only be ordered, 
wlien tluur price is “ as low that at which artiides of similar ([uality can be obtained through the 
India Office.” This condition, in my ojiinion, operates unfairly towards local industry, as the 
cost of any articli*, naturally depends on the nunllxir or quantity ordered. I consider that, 
until thc‘ industry lias uhtained a miicli higher state of development than that in which it at 
prc'siuit finds itsi‘lf, the stipulation as to jiricc comparison should not be unduly pressed. The 
jniblished lists of articles purcliasi'd through the Hecretary of State do doubtless serve 
a useful purpose from an informative point of view, but their practical result is not very 
apparent for obvious rijasons. It is no doubt interesting to the struggbng Indian engineering 
industry to see the volume and nature of tlie stream of orders flowing along the well-worn 
(hannel to benefit the industrial fields of other countries, including even Germany (I under- 
stoiid that some of the shore spans of the renowned Sara Bridge over the Ganges were obtained 
from Germany), luit what the local industry wants is that a gradually increasing proportion 
of this stream should be retained in ibis country. 

It w^ould, of course, be a fatal mistake suddenly to place all Government orders locally, 
as facilities do not exist to cope with sucli a volume of business, but this is no reason why ^ 
move should not be made in this diriiction. Safeguards will doubtless be necessary, especially 
in the early stages, before the industry has become fully developed, and one of the most 
important, in my opinion, is a measure of jirotection by means of an import duty. Another 
important matter from an Imperial point of view is the adoption of measures to prevent the 
trade getting into tlie liands of other than British subjects. On these lines I consider that 
the Government might safely relax the present restrictions against the local purchase, not only 
of articles made from imported materials, but also of articles wholly imported, and if such a 
jiolicy were adopted, there is no doubt that capital and enterprise would not be backward in 
81 ‘izing the opportunity of manufacturing much locally which js now imported. The local manu- 
tacture of some articles would, na doubt, be taken up sooner than that of others, and in some 
cases importation might continue for many years, but even so the Government is not likely to 
be a serious loser. The larger municipalities, such as that of Bombay, place practically all 
their contracts locally on the public tender system, andi t is known by all who have anything 
to do with such that the costs of supplies thus obtained compare favourably rather than 
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otherwiBe with those of similar articles obtained by Government under the ordinary Govern- 
ment home indent procedure. It should be borne in mind that a local supply, whether of the 
finished article dr of the materials of which it is made, must b(i preceded by a local demand, 
and, even if by the adoption of these measures the cost Jbo Government should be increased (which 
is not at all certain), is it not a price worth paying in order to secure the establishment of a 
flourishi^ engineering industry in this country ? Even in the case of articles wholly imported, 
the placing of orders local!}' would mean that larger stocks would be kept here, the importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated. In addressing Government on this subject so long ago as 
August 1888 my firm pointed out tlui serious consequences which might result from th(‘ reduced 
stocks in case of communication with the home country being temporarily interruj)tcd in the 
event of a European war. How accurate was this prediction is well known to those (-oiinccitcd 
with tlie engineering industry and also to the Military authorities. Not only is the engineering 
industry so important for the defence and safety of tin' country ; it is (\qually important to the 
development of its vast stores of agricultural and mineral weslth. There can he im doubt, 
therefore, as to th© wisdom of taking all reasonable m-usures to socure the establishment of a 
flourishing engineering industry in tliis country. 

IV." Other foiius of Govermnnit aid to industries. 

The engineering industry is not din'ctfy affected by the fJovcrnnieut's policy^ as to supply 
of raw materials or land. 

\ .-^Training of labour and supervision. 

Lack of primary education no doubt does hinder industrial dovclopnauit, hut, I think, 
mainly indirectly. A higher standard of education must eventually call for a liigbci standard 
of living, which in turn requires liigher wages, whieli can only be secured by higher efiicieiicy 
and skill. lf> is perhaps difficult to distinguish clearly between cause and (‘fleet in matters 
of this kind, ])ut the position apj)ears to ho that th(‘, laboujcrs’ wants are so few arul so amply 
met by present wag(‘S, ospeeially in the ease of tlu* more skilled hands, that there is no marked 
general desire for imjirovement. In the (.uigineering industry tJu' giMU'ial pract]e(‘, has been 
and still is to employ skilled European forenu'U to tiain and teach the labour under their coiitu.)!, 
and the k^suIIb in tlu' main ai-e sativsfaetory^ so far as they go. 

Apprentices are* mainly of ilic illittirate or uneducated class, and these receiving their 
training in the ordinary^ way develoj) in due course into skilled workmen. So lar as the produc- 
tion of skilled workmen is concerned, 1 have not found any notic(’Hl)l(* superiority in lads from 
industrial and technical schools. The ktter are geneiall)' diawn from classes in wliicli tliere 
is a strong prejudice against manual labour, vitli tin', result tliat with few exceptions they do 
not a(!quire the practical km^wlcdge and experience; wliich aloru' (;an (‘iiahk* thi’in to apply 
HiKTCSsfully their theoretical kiiowk'dge, and thus make them suitable for filling the higlicr 
and more responsible positions. TIu' h(;st rc'medy for this, so far as engineering is concerned, 
is probably the growth of a flourishing industry wliieh would provide.' atlraelive careers for men 
of the right stamp. * * 

VT.“ General official adnii nisf ration and organisalion . 

So far as the (uigineering industry is .concenu'd, I do not consider thal- the appointment 
of a Director of Industries or Hoard of lndiistri(‘s would bo of any^ direct benefit. The various 
‘industries, including engineering, are no doubt interdep(’ndent, and if develoy)]norit takes place 
in one industry others are directly' or indirectly bcmTitcd. As 1 have already expbined, 
there is ample capital and enterprise ready and waiting to devc'lop the engineering industry as 
soon as opportunity oflors and conditions permit. 

VII.-- Organisatmi of Teehnical and Scientific Departnient of Government. 

The engineering industry do(‘S not stan«^ in need of any expert, or technical assistance from 
Government. Technical colk'gc's will hi; w.oifled to train men for the higher positions, hut to 
attract the beat ty^pe of mim there must fiist be a flourishing industry oflering a suita]>I(; 
career. 

VIII . — Government organisation for the colkction and distribution of comniercial intelligence. 

I have already referred to the lists published by the’ Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence. The other matters mentioned under this heading hardly affect the engineering 
industry. 

IX . — Other forms of Government aeiion and organisation. 

The product or material which the engineering industry is chiefly interested irfW of course, 
ftteel. It should be compulsory that all steel used on Govi'rnment work niujolK up to the 
British standard specification for quality, and a system of Governrqg^^^rtificates is 
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In my opinion, it is desirable and practicable to introduce a system of registration or 
disclosure of partnerships as one necessary step in the direction of some measure for preventing 
trade getting into the hands of other tlian British subjects. 

Improved transport facilities would benefit all indiistri(3s, including engineering, and there 
can be no doubt tliat feeder railways should be encouraged and roads improved. The shortage 
of rolling stock at certain seasons on some of the main linos is also well known and the moving 
of produce thereby greatly impeded. 

OuAL Evidence, 13th Novemher 1917. 

President.- Q. You say in your printed stat<irncnt that “ the Govermnent is far the 
largest purchaser of engineering stores, plant and maeliinery, and the whole industry is there- 
fore mainly dependent on the Government policy in tliis respect, but unfortunately the official 
attitude of the higher authoriti(‘s to any orders ])laced hxaxlly seems to be, ‘ Why were these 
not sent through th(‘. India Ollice ' irist(iad of ‘ Why were tluise not placed locally ? ’ You 
deduce what you say from rule 8? A. Yes. Going back many years ago, I think you 
probably know that the restrictions were very miicli TU(>re severe than at present. After much 
agitation the r(‘strictioiis have been ndaxed to some extent, but traces of the old policy seem 
to continu(\ Wiy I mention this rule 8 is that it seems to mi' to hold out a threat to any execu- 
tive ollicor wlio does not foresee his reipiirements in tim(‘ to enable him to get them through 
tlic India Office, while there is no corresponding deterrent in the case of failure in respect 6f 
local purchases. 

Q. That is how you determine th(! attitude of higlicr officials with regard to the purchase 
of stores i - A. I put that in as evidcnca of it, but we have practical evidence at the same 
time. 

Q. If tliat is what you base it on, would you be willing to withdraw it, if I point out to 
you that 3^011 nrv, not quoting the rule at all ? The rule you are quoting is dated 12th Sep- 
tember 1912. You speak of the rules as “ existing rules The existing rules were published 
on the 24th July 1913, and rule 8 is as follows : — 

‘‘ All requireinents should be fulfilled locally in accordixnce with the provisions of the Reso- 
lution number so and so, provided that the quality and price not unfavourable, 
and prov'ided tliat such purchase does not violate anv of the instructions contained 
in tht‘se rules, fn cases, however, in which stores have to be obtained through the * 
India Offie.e, eveiy eliort should be made to foresee, etc.” 

the rest being the same as in the previous rule as quoted by you.- A. Tiiat is an improvement 

on the otiicr. I liavc not seen a copy of that. 

Q. Surely your firm, as an up-to-date om*, must have seen theses nil^s. You are making 

an accusation against tlni Government and (juoting a rule tliat was published in 1912, while 

there were later rules published in 1913, whicii you had cv(iry opportunity of seeing, being 
one of the firms supplying Government requirements.—^. So far as 1 know, wc have not been 
furnished with a cop)^ of those rules. 

Q. They were publislied in the Gazette oj Imlia for general information, so that it was up 
to your firm to find out what the rules arc before you accuse Government in public.-— ^4, I ^ 
withdraw the incorrect quotation of the rule, but with regard to the general attitude I still 
maintain that the working of the present rules is not conducive to the development of local 
industries. 

Q. You think that tbe higher officials still hold that attitude ? —A. Yes, — less, perhaps, 
from the wording of the present rules than from the amount and persistence of the agitation 
which has been necessary in order to get them to their present stage. 

Q. Even in war time 'I- A. I arri speaking of pre-war time. 

Q. That would be three years ago. It is a long time ago since the war started.— .4, The 
war has so altered conditions that there is no alternative at present. 

Q. There was no time for you to judge of their action. Since the war, like other firms, 
you have been employed regularly by Government, and as fully as possible, and have nothing 
to complain of now.— ^4. No, we qre fully employed on war work at the moment. 

Q. You will sec that this is corrected in your published evidence -^4. Yes,* certainly, 

♦ I wish fo add tho following explanatory note regarding the above oral evidence, Owing to my havinir 
rather misunderstood the import of the President's third question, I took it for granted that Rule 8 lad 
altered much more materially than is actually the case As a matter of fact, I had seen the 1913 rules before 
drafting my written statement, and it was only duo to inadvertence that the 1912 rule was therein quoted. The 
addition to the latter which appears in the'existing (1913) rule is an improvement, but it does not nm^ially • 
affect the pomt I wished to omphosisto, which is simply that the mbatory portion of the rule (which is retained 
exactly as it was) mokes tho early sending homo of indents to Whitehall appear to tho ordinary reader to be' 
a much more important matter in tho eyes of the Government of Indio than tho exercising of tl^ poweai of 
local puroh^e which tho rules do in measure allow. In any further revision I think the rido in question mktlt 
weU be omitted altogether. It is oorreotly quoted in full in my revised written statement ; 
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Hon ble Sir R. N . Mooherjee. — Q. You make all these complaints, but beyond doing 
BO, have you any suggestion as to how to remedy th^e defects. You have never suggested 
how they should be rectified. There must be an authority to call *for tenders ; they cannot 
place orders indiscriminately ^4. I am only speaking as far as the engineering industry 
is concerned. 

Q. ^ I am also putting questions to you regarding engineering matters.- --^4. As far as 
the engineering industry is concerned, our chief desire is tliat a greater proportion of Govern- 
ment orders should be placed locally. 

Q. How ? Then they must have a department here l—A. Not necessarily. Govern- 
ment officials themselves c^u ciill for tend(Ts in the ordinary way. 

Q. Each provincial Government separately 1~ A. Each executive officer. 

Q, How is he to know whether he (;oukl get the same thing cheaper elsewhere than in 
Bombay ? The Government cannot give orders witliout ascicrtaining whether they are getting 
the goods at best market rates, taking the quality to be the same. What I mean is that it 
aeems to mo that you have not thought over that matter closely ; you only put one side of tlie 
question 1—A. That involves going into matters in very considerable detail, which it is 
difficult to do in evidence of this sort. Take the Public Works Department Engineer, he buys 
\ certain amount locally ; but his purchasing ])owers are limited. Up to his limit and, so far 
IS the rules allow, he docs generally buy locally, and knows the various sources of suppl) , and 
jhould be able to get competitive tenders. 

Q. Only locally, but the India Office draws from the whole English market. — A. In my 
dew the important matter at the moment is that th<^ Executiv(^ Engineer should have more 
authority to ]5iirchase locally. 

Q. That does not give him the opportunity of knowing yhether that particular material 
muld be had from any other province cheaper 'I-- A. He has the whole of India to call upon. 

Q. Under the head of “ Training of labour and supervision '' you say that education 
Joes not improve the quality of the work. Are }mu not inclined to give education to 
workmen?—- I say that “ lack of prinrary education no doubt does hinder industrial 
ievelopment, but I think mainly indircclly.” What I nu'.an is that I do not think a 
workman as such will necessarily be any more skilled for being educated, 

Q. Don’t you think an educated workman would do the work more intelligently than 
one who has not be«n educated ? — A. Some of the workmen I have known who have been 
most skilled in their woik have been h'ast educated. 

Q. Leaving a particular iiistauco out, as being a special case, and speaking goi\oral]y, 
don’t you think that education will improve their intellect and that they will do better 
work ? — A. Yes, but I think it has an indirect eiJect mainly ; these things, such as slcill, 
education, standard of living, etc., must grow tog(‘.ther. 

Q, Education will improve all that you complain about. A. man will appreciate how to 
live well, and will so do his work better. —i4. I tliink that is what I mean by indirectly. 

Q. You accept that Yes. 

Q. You say, “ the general practice has been and still is to employ skilled European foremen 
to train and tcacli the labour under thoii' control, and the results in the main are satisfactory 
so far as they go.” Our object is to leach Indians to come to that position. If India has 
always to employ Europeans, it would neve.r give the same impetus to develop local industries. 
Keeping that in view do you agree that Indians should be brought up to tliat position ? -- 
A. I quite agree with that. Speaking for myself, I should not bring out a European from 
home if I could employ an Indian to do the se.me work as satisfactorily. 

Q. In paragraph Vlt you say, “ The engineering industry does not stand in need of any expert 
or technical assistance from Government. Technical colleges will be. wanted to train men for 
the higher positions, but to attract the best type of men there must be a flourishing industry 
ofiering a suitable caroi^r.” Until suitable men arc available the industry cannot be started ; 
bbth must go together. How can we have a flourishing industrv in the present state of aflairs 
without importing men from outside 1- A. What I mean is this ; in a country like India, 
instead of there being as at present only half a dozen or one dozen engineering works of moderate 
size, there would be several times that number if even the present requirements of the country 
were being met in the country. 

Q. The men must be there to guide ttie work ?- -H. It would have to be supervised by 
B^ropeans at present ; but if the industry was larger and better organised, it would soon attract 
capable Indian engineers. 

Until that is done you are opposed to technical colleges ?— ^4. No ; I say in my 
vdltten statement that technical colleges will be wanted to train men for the higher positions.” 
I (have had little experience of the working of Indian technical colleg^. The trouble is that 
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That is not the typo of technical college wo are aiming at ; we want technical colleges 
wliicli will give theoretical education as. well as sound practical training. 

Mr. A. Cliafferton. Q. Are you compkining of tlie lack of support from Gdvernment 
in regard to cuij itu'cring work locally manufactured, or in regard to engineering stores imported 
from abroad ^ A. ('hielly the latter, but T should say all kinds. I think the Government 
divide them up iiit-o thrc(i : goods manufactured in India from Indian materials; goods manu- 
ja,etured in India, from im[)orted materials; and goods wholly imported. 

Q. Aoiir rem arks apply mainly to the latter class ? A. The rules, so far as they stand, 
in regaid to the lirst, make it fairly clear t]ja,t if oflicers comply with the rules, they will place 
those in the first category locally ; in regard to the see()udaud third, there are m’} considerable 
nvstrictions wliicIi ar(^ not of Lciadit to tin* Indian (uigineeriiig industry. 

PfcsitJcnt.- Q. Not the 8«'coud ; th(' second is like the first, which gives preference to 
goods made in India,.- A. ^fhe second is ratln'r moit* ompliatic in the matter of comparing 
prices. 

Mr. A. (lialfvrlov.- Q. Under ])r(‘S(mt. war eondit.ious, have you been able to develop largely 
the nianufa.ctur(‘ of hxail snpj)h(‘s i To what extent are you able to do new work with the 
degree of pfoteetioii you ha ve enjoyed ? Has any c-onsiderable advance been made in tfie 
d<'velo]im(Mit of local engineering P A. I cannot say that war ’conditions have had this effect 
witli my firm in particular, because we are almost wholly occupied with war work for Govern- 
ment. Tlie opjiort unity is Hutc but we have not been abl(‘ t.o take advantage of it to any 
extent. Tlnni of (‘ours(‘ the (|uestiou of shortage and high pi’iee of matcu'ials comes in as well. 

Q. Tlav(‘ you any Association in llombay in connection willi mechanidal engineers ? 
Is th('r(‘ any organisation of the offasas of (ngiiu'ering works such as a local branch of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers here - A. No. 1 think most of the engineering firms 
henmire nenuliers of the Indian lOngiiu'ering Association, wlios(‘ headijuarters are in Calcutta, 
but till,; is a trade organisation of cnigin an'ing firms. 

(J. Have yon got eithei* any local or Indian problems comiecU'd with laechariical engi- 
neering wliieh it would bi‘ part icularly d<\sira,ble to di^al with in such an Association, apart from 
this (ji'estion of (he su])])lv of stores? A Jboljhmvs do no doubt arise from time to time,, 
but tlie engineering firms ber(‘ in P)omba,y arc' as yet so f(‘w that it is hardly feasible to form 
a se]){irat,e Association in this City. 

Q. Is Hk'I'c' in Uomliay any Association of a ))rofessional character to which tlie engineers 
of juivatv c'ngiiKM'i’ing firms and the engiiu'ers lielonging to the Kailway Companies, Loco Shops, 
i'tc., ]nay lielong ? A. No, but many local (nigineers are memberB of the English Institutions 
of t'ivil, M(‘cUanical, Klectrical Engineers, etc. 

Q. How do yon rv'cruit your shops for tr.iinc'd labour; do you take in apprentices? — 
A. A'c'S. 

CJ. What teems do you generally work on'^- Most of our apprentices are of the ^ 
iliitc'iiite class and they start at low rates of wages. We work tlnnu possibly for the first month 
on no wages to test theii' aptitude. 

{). Haye you any form of indenture ? A. No, not for the ordinary illiterate boys. 
For (sliieatcs! a])(>reuticos we, liavc', Imt wi' have only very fc'W of tliese, not half a dozen at 
prc'scnit. 

Q. Prom what class do you draw' your new' labour, are they the sons of people alreOydy 
working in tin' shops ? A. CbicMy so, 1 think. 

Q. They don't (anue from any outside source ? A. Our smiths are a caste by them- 
selves ; they come from up-country. 

Q, They are regular lohars i-~A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any facilities in Bombey for giving an elementary technical training to 
workmen ? I am not (onsidoring the case of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, but for 
ordinary wajiknum ? A. Not that I know of. They get the practical training in the works. 
You mean theoretical training ? Not that I know of. 

Q. i)o you ]>rovido facilities for ti'aching them drawing? ~ A. To ordinary illiterate 
classes one could not do it. I think ; it vvould‘l)e futile in the case of boys who cannot reAd. 

Q. You could teach him drawing all the same ?~~/l. It would be rather difficult, I 
think it would be a very good thing it that sort of thing could be done. My view is that, 
instead of teaching educat'd students in tcchiucal colleges practical work, it would be more 
piomising to take the good practical w'orkman or youth of that class and educate him. Wo 
have some workmen, who arc very capable as such, and I am of opinion that if they were suffi- 
ciently educated to be able to read and write and carry on the ordinary work of foromoiv, thoyk 
could well fill such ))osition8. 
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Q, Are there any Indian mechanical engineers in your works, men who occupy the higher 
positions, who would be eligible for membership of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers ?— 
A, Not at present, I think. 

» Q, Have you any views on the subject of training such men out here ? For instance, 
the question has arisen as to whether they should be trained in the workshops, previous to 
going through a technical course of study, or whether they should be taken from school and 
put into a technical college, and then go to the workshops I ~A. I cannot say that I would 
care to commit myself very definitely on this point. As far as my own experience is concerned, 
I went to a technical college first and afterwards spent fi or 7 years in the works. In my case 
I think that was a good arrangement. Each method has its own merits, and much depends 
on circumstances, so that I do not think it is possible to lav down any hard and fast rule on 
the matter. 


Q. Do you think there is anything special in Indian conditions, which would point to one 
method being betier than another '( — A. I don’t know enough about it to exj)res8 a definite 
opinion as to this, but 1 do know that some of the college students we have had from time to 
time have been very unsatisfactory. 

Q. Have you had any very satisfactory nnui ? A. I am not in touch witli the indivi- 
dual workman, but 1 do not remember having liad any reported to me as sucb. 

• Q. Does tlu‘ present system of teaching mechanical engineering in this country tend to 
turn out a proper class of men A, No, 1 think they lack practical experience. Those 
students who go to college are as a rule drawn from a class who look upon anything in the way 
of practical work as derogatory. As an (ixampl(‘, an extj‘(‘me one perhaps. We had a student 
this year, wlio was in our works for one month, and at the end of that juonth he came to the 
Manager ^nd said he was going. The Manager asked why, and the reply was that he had 
learned all that there was to he learned in our works. 


Q. In yoiii‘ wQrks would you b(* prepart^d to take appnmtices for three years from students 
who were matriculates or undergraduates of a universitv '? A, Yes, so long as they are 
amenable to pro[)cr discipline. 

Q. Yon woiild put him to work at 7 o'cloi'k in the morning and keep him there all day ? ■ 
A. Oh yes, they must keep the ordinary works hours which are from 7di() a.m. to 5-:i0 p.m. 
except Saturday afternoons and Sundays which are holidays. 

Q. Would their services be of any commercial value during those three years, or would 
you expect them to come without any remuneration at all '? A. We have a regular scale of 
pay for these apprenticcis. 

Q. That IS, for the working class apprentices ? A. All have to work. 

Q. You ]>ut them all on the same footing^ A. Yes, except that in the case of the 
indeXired appr(‘ntices,we let them work and gain experience in all the different shops. 

Q If you were drawing uj) a scheme for the apprenUcing of a boy, would you sa\ three 
or four veaVs ? A, 1 think* thre(‘ years should be the minimum ; four would be better. I 

worked tj or 7 years. 

Q. Would that inrlude any time ill the drawing office A. Not in the (U'diuary way. 

Sir F. H. Stewari. Q- Three years from what age from - 1 think they are 

usually older than that. About 10. 

Mr (■ E Lt)W. y. In regard to this question of the purchase of stores ; .supposing, 

instead of having your Stores Purchasing Department in the India Office, as at present, 
you had vour stores Purchasing Department in India 1 Mow do you think that would 
work t- i I am afraid it would be rather a big change to make suddenly. My view is that 
it might eventually develop into that, hut if the India Office Stores Department were trans- 
ferred to India suddenly, it would be too great a change. 

Q That is not the idea ; the idea is that whatever you have in Whitehall, there should bo 
a Stores Purchasing Department in this country. - A. As regards engineering, I don’t think 
there is very much that could not be produced here. 

Q. Arc you speaking only with reference to Bombay, or to India generally d. To 
India generally. 

Q Do vou think that, after the war, there will he a considerable increase in the number 
of things that can be made in this country ’^A. 'I think if they can be made now or after 
the vTt, they could have been made 10 years ago, had the demand existed, but the tendency 

will no doubt be as you say. 

0 But you don’t think that for the increased number of articles which could be bought 
in India, it would be worth setting up a double organisation of that sort '? A. Not so far as 

-engineering is concerned, „ . v. .u 

Q. Are your firm manufacturers mainly, or are you importers ? -A. We are both. 

H a 1442^21 
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Q. Can you suggest any other direction by which the method adopted for the purchase 
of Government stores may be made a means of encouraging the Indian engineering industry ? — 
A. 1 think relay a. ti on of the rules in favour of loc.al purchase is the one important matter 
on which the development of the Indian enginec'.ring industry depends. 

As far as tlu* third category is concerned, let importtul articles be bought here. I could 
mention several tilings wliich we ourselves used to import but which we now manufacture, and 
there are many otiu'rs which, if the Government would only place the orders locally, irres- 
pective of whether they are manufac.tured locally or not, would very soon be made here. That 
is why J asked for relaxation in the case of the third category. 

Q. And also with reference to the security factor of stocks which you mention ? — A, 
That is another point in favour of local pun^hase. 

Q. But you don't think that the relaxation in favour of imjiorters would be injurious to 
the improvement of the engineering industry in this country ? I mention in my \vritteu 
statement the one safeguard which I think is necessary, namely a jirotective duty. 

Presidentr~Q. if you state that articles not manufactured in India could very well be 
bought here, then engineering firms would he mi out by imfiorting firms ; they would import 
and stock these articles.- A. 1 think a moderate protective*, duty would rectify that. 

Mr. (\ E. Low. — Q. On tl.e other baud, we have millowners and people strongly 
pressing for the relaxation of the existing duty on mill stores and machinery ? — A Yea, I 
know that. 
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‘Witness No. 288. 

Mu. Bamanshaw Jamasjee Jamiu^satiwalla, Coffm Marchant ayid Proprietofof 
doffon awl Press. 

W lUTTEN Evidence. 


Primary cducution, Q. 44 ((/). Ycs. 

(6) Inducements liave been given to those who can learn skilled labour in a certain timtv 
but with the exc(‘})tion of few, all are vt‘ry backward in learning new things. 

Q. ‘15. Soiu(‘ })rimary education should be given. 

uniformity of test in the whole of India. Each Government 
should recognise the others' certilicatea by recuproratioii. 

Q. %. It is desirable in the interests of trade to introduce a s}'st<'m of registration of 
partnerships. 

y. 97. In my experience trade is suflering a grc'at deal by th(‘ lack of railway facilities 
in the supply of rolling stock. I import kajpas and cotton from Nandod and Umella on the 
Rajpipla State Railway to Ankleshwar. As there is not suliich*nt supply of rolling stock, I am 
obliged to liold cotton at both places to an extent of two laklis of rujiees worth, waiting for 
,, railing, and hence to suffiT loss in interest, insurance and extra financing. 

100. Yes, if the River Narbada be made navigable for round bottom boats, it will 
help a ^eiit deal to the trade from Gayakwar State and from Sunkheda Mevas, which is a very 
flourishing district. On account of the want of proper facilities the trade is hampered. 

Q. 102. Nothing has been done. 

Yes, further investigation should be made regarding Mokhdi waterfall in Rajpipla State 
by Government expiTts. 

Q. 105. If the Narbada be made navigable, timber and firewood could bo brought in 
big boats to Broach from Rajpipla State forests at a (dieap freight. 

Q. 10(1. The answer to No. 105 is the same for this question. 

Q. 110. I have to make some suggestions regarding the cotton trade and the improve- 
ments of cotton se(‘d in the district. At the present rate, the name qf Broach cotton will be 
extinct in a few years for the following reasons : 

(1) The kapas is brought to this district and especially to railway stations where there are 
factories, from Kaira, Ranch Mahal, Alimedabad and sometimes from Rajputana- 
" and Malwa which qualities are inferior, and the seeds from these inferior kapaa are 
mixed with the loc-al kapas and sold tb cultivators for sowing, and in this way the- 
quality of the crop thus sown is very irregular and is not suitable for Indian mills, 
which use a better class of cotton. It is expoHed under the name of Broach cotton^ 
but by doing so the name is spoiled and a time will come when Broach cotton will not 
be better than Khamgam. Last year on account of short rainfall the staple waa 
very poor and the price it fetched was accordingly poor. In out of the way places, 
W'here there are no railway communications, the quality of the hotton has been kq)t 
up on account of seeds being genuine. 
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(2) A remedy for this is very easy if the Government will open a seed dep6t in every taluka 
town and sell seeds which are not mixed, and pass an Act prohibiting the cultivators 
from sowing seeds other than Government seeds. Any one failing to observe the 
prohibition should be punished. Cultivators insist on using mixed seeds because as 
a rule the greater the percentage of cotton the poorer the staple, and by sowing poor 
staple hajm they are under the impression that they get a better crop and on account 
of greater percentage they get better price. But from my experience of the last two 
years of comparative prices, I am of opinion that by sowing better staple cotton the 
cultivators make more money. 

Q. 111. Yes, there is one, to manufacture sugar from the toddy of palm trees which 
in one village alone of our district are about 50,000. A separate statonumt for this is 
attached herewith. 

Q, 112 (6). Yes, in answer to Q. ]]0 suggestions for the improvement of cotton arc 
orabodied. 

e. 115. Y es, it is given in iny 8('parat(‘ statiunent. 

Note on the Manuftuiiire of Sugar fro tn Palm Toddy. 

lu these days of scarcity of sugar it is iiu})ortant to draw the attention of the Commission 
•to this raw material. 

In the village of Diva in the Aukleshwar Taliika of the Broach Districts there are about 
fifty thousand palm tre.es, out of which about 2,000 are tapped for toddy for which Government 
get duty on the tree and the licence duty under the Abkari Act ; the remaining 48,000 are un- 
tapped though the trees have matured and can pay to the owners some income and give 
employm*ent to the labouring class, and thus add to the resources of the district by the toddy 
from the tree being used for manufacturing sugar. Jn doing this, the following help and con- 
cessions should be, given by the (lovermuent : 

(1) Then? should be no tax under the Abkari Act on trees tapped for todd} wliich is 
to be used for sugar. 

(2) The Gwveriiment must start pioneer factories and demonstrate the industry. 

(3) The Government must start tin* factories at their own expense. 

(4) The Government must kecij) experts also at their expense. 

(5) After working the eiitcrpTise for about two years if the Government wishes to hand 
over the factories to private enterprise, 1 am of ojiinion that many people will come 
out to invest their money. 

(()) Facilities should be given to teach the art of manufacturing sugar to youths willing 
to learn. 

(7) Even after handing over the factories to jirivatv* ^persons the Government should lend 
the help of experts at a very nominal fee. 

The rent of Ke. 1 per tree per annum is paid to the private owners ()f trees. 

The annual outturn of 45 gallons per tree is the total production of a tree, so that if even 
the half the number of trees are tapped, they will givti more than a hundred thousand gallons 
which is a good resource at our command if madii use of in thesis times of sugar famine. 
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Witness No. 289. 

Mr. Walter Warwick, Messrs. Nowrosjee Wadia (& Sons, Bombay. Mr. W. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 64. Yes. Inasmuch as first class engineer certificat38 in other provippes are not Mechanioal ongb 
jecognised under the Bombay Boiler Act, measures should le taken to make the examinations 
of equal value and strictness so that the (;ertifi(;ates may tie recognised all over India. 

Q. 55. The law in Bombay Presidency does require qualifications for an engineer in 
oharge of a prime mover. In my opinion, those are very strict, theoretically, 1 should like to 
.see a thoroughly practical examination e Iso,* to make sure that the applicants are conversant 
with the use of tools, in other words that they show themselves capable of doing any accessary 
skilled labour themselves, instead of leaving everything to the mechanics’ shop staff. 

(Mr. Warwick did ml give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 290. 

Major V. F. Marr, L M. S., Officiating Medical Storekeeper to Government, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

The Medical Stores Depot is maintained for the purpose of meeting the medical and surgical 
recjuiromctits of Military Hospitals and those of Civil Hospitals, Grants-in-aid Dispensaries 
and such Municipal and Native States Medical Institutions in the Bombay Presidency as 
apply for supplies. 

\V(* do not serve private individuals and therefore enter into no competition with private 
enter})rise. 

Our duty is to maintain a stock of European and locally manufactured drugs and chemicals, 
surgical instruments, surgical apy)liances and such articles as dressings, ligatures etc., necessary 
for the treatment of the sick. 

We also keep up a (juantity of specialized equipments for immediate issue to troops ordered 
on field service. 

‘ In a Medical Storns D(!{)dt we do not therefore confine our attiuitioii to drugs and c.hemicjals 
alone, but also to various other clas.ses of goods inseparably associated with medicine and 
surgery. This nqiort will therefore iucid(uitally cover ground beyond the category of drugs 
and chemicals. 

We also manufacture in our laboratory a large amount of medicines and dressings, and 
attached to our depot is a large and well equipped surgical instrument factory under the 
management of an experieuend and qiialitied European surgical instrument maker. 

I propose to deal with the subject under consuleration in four heads as follows .- • 

(A) Articles of European manufacture which are imported through the India Office, 
London, 

(B) ArticLis of European, Foreign and Indian origin whitdi are purchased in India. 

(C) Medicines and surgical dressings which are manufactured in our laboratory. 

Ai’ticles of European manufacture which may and probably will gradually be manufactur<jd 

m our laboratory. 

(1)) Articles of surgical instruments, surgical appliances and field equipments which we 
manufacture in our factory. 

(A) Imported Stores. Statement marked A**"’ show^s the drugs and chemi'e^Ls which have 
been imported from home during the past three years. The quantities and the total cost 
involved aH’ord an indication of the large consumption of the Bombay depot. If well equipped’ 
and properly conducted pharmaceutical factories existed in India wffiere such drugs, as climatic 
conditions w^ould yicrmit of b(‘ing made, were mauufaid-ured, it would have materially relieved 
the strain upon the resources of the United Kingdom and that of the continent upon which 
we have to depend. 

This show's that a very vast field for Indian capitalists exists in the medical and surgical 
manufacturing industry. Development must ne<iessarily b(^ slow and very carefully 
supervised. 

(B) Arikhs locally purchased. -Str^tement B* is a list of the articles which we purchase 
in the open market by annual contract, and it serves to illustrate the extent to which local 
resources are drawn upon. 

(C) Laboratory Manufaclure. -Statfunent 0* details the articles which have been manu- 
factured in our laboratory during the past throe years. 

Stati'ment D is a list of imy)orted articles which may, in my opinion, also be made locally. 
The local manufacture of the articles on this list, so far as medicines are concerned, will, of course^ 
be gradually taken up m the Bombay depot as soon as circumstances permit, but I would 
invite a perusal of the remarks made opposite some of the items in the list. The quantities 
shown oppositti (‘.ach itcun indicate the requirements of the Bombay depot, and four times 
those quantities may safely be taken t<^ represent the total wants of all India, so far as Govern- 
ment is concerned. If the needs of private practitioners are also considered, intending investors- 
will no doubt find drug and surgical instrument manufacture a profitable venture. 

It w'ill be setm from statement D that jt would profit Indian mills to endeavour to make 
cloths and wool of the textuie required for surgical dressings. J see no reason why we should 
depend on Europe for such materials. There is quite a sufficiently large consumption of these 
dressings both in hospitals and in private practice to justify the undertaking. 

Similarly, glass and pottery works should be encouraged to perfect their productions, as- 
the demand in regard to both these classes of goods is sufficiently attractive to encourage 
development. 

• Not printed. 
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The Forest Department should also consider the desirability of introducing a systematized 
industry for making packing cases. Tradesmen depend to a great extent on the deal planks 
obtained from large Europe packing cases to mt^ke packing oases. We have in turn relied for 
years together upon local dealers for our packing cases. Owing to the reduction of imports 
and the diminution in available planking for purposes of making packing cases, our contractors 
failed us at a critical time, causing no small amount of inconvenience. 

Luckily we came to learn that the Agent to the Mysore State was in a position to supply 
from Shimoga shooks cut to any given measurements with which to make packing cases. We 
accordingly turned to that officer and completed an arraugement by which we are able to obtain 
a wagon load at a time. The putting together of the different parts is being carric^d out by 
local carpenters on the dep6t premises. The prices of these cases are higher than those at which 
dealwood cases are usually obtained, but in point of strength aud safety of carriage of goods 
they excel the rul)bishy cases mad(5 from scraps of deal. 

There arc many supply departments of Government in Ifombay and in Poona, both Civil 
and Military, whose total recpiii’ements would be sufficiently large to induce the establishment 
of box-making at some station nearer to Bombay. 

Plenty of timber is, 1 believe, procurable in the jungles of the Thana, ISasik and Dharwar 
Districts, and the Forest Department might give this matter their attention. 

The gas works might be ijidueed to conserve a large amount of valuable materials which 
they fare at present allowing to run to waste. Tliis would mean the installation of some 
ex|)eusive plant, but the expense, 1 feel sure', will be returTied a hundred-fold if the enterprise 
is efficiently sujau-vised. The chi(‘f ])y-products from tlui manufacture of coal gas are those 
named below ; ~ 

Sulphur. (heosote. 

Cyanides. Naphthalene. 

Ammonia and^ ammonia comjMnmds. Anthracene including new Acuflavine 

Naphtha oil. (Flavine). 

Benzem^ and toluene. Pitch. 

Phenol. Gas carbon. 

(.Vesols. ’ All aniline dyea. 

Manufacture of Salvarsan. 

yolc . — 1 ton of tar yieldN 12 galloiiH of bonzone and toluene. 

1 ton of tar yields ^ ton of pitch. 

Even if tl»c. Gas Company W(‘re not prepannl to purify those by-products pharmaceutical 
chemists would doubtless be only too ready to take tlumi over in their crude state for ultimate 
purification. Government might be. induced to interest itself in this matter. 

Statement marked E* is a list of the articles which are at pre^sent obtained from Government 
factories in India. 

(D) Surgical instruments and appliances . — The development of the manufacture of surgical 
instruments and appliances has been gradual but very systematic. 

In the earliest days of the formation of this depot repairs to surgical instruments could 
not be carried out in Bombay with the result that either large condemnation became inevitable 
or articles had to be sent home for repair. 

This procedure appears to have been in vogue for s(weral years, but about 30 or 35 years 
ago, during the administration ol Surg<‘.on-General Hunter aud when the late Brigade Burgeon 
W. bymock was Medical Storekeeper, the question of carrying out repairs to surgical instruments 
locally appears to have been discussed, and it was decided to bring out a trained artisan from 
home. Mr..Edmund Eyres was accordingly selected from Weisf.' Surgical Tnstrumemt Fac- 
tory and sent out to Bomba\’ by the S(^erctary of State as a paid servant. 

Assisted by two native workmen, Mr. E. Eyres carried out such repairs as were possible 
in those days. His advent, however, marked an epoch in the history of this depot, for within 
two or three years of his arrival the idea of starting a factory for the manufacture of instruments 
in India began to be considered. 

After some deliberation the idea took definite shape and Mr. E. Eyres’ position was altered 
from a paid servant to that of a contractor, and he was accordingly installed as the Surgical 
Instrument Maker to Government. 

The work steadily developed, with the result that condenmations diminished and imponiv 
tion decreased year after year in proportion as native workmen became more and more 

trained. 

Surgical instrument-making demands considerable skill, and it was no easy matter therefore 
to develop this industry which embraces forgemen, henchmen, turners, fitters, carpenters, 
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painters, tailors, cobblers and tinkers. To Mr. Edmund Eyres, however, the thanks of the 
Glove.rnment are due lor brinjjjin^ the factory to the state of perfection in which it to-day 
stands. 

¥rom the small and insi^niflc^int concern it was when started, it has emerged into a self- 
contained factory of considerabh^ magnitude where a large percentage of our surgical 
instruments, apphances and field eipiipments are manufactured. 

A past master in Ids art, thau whom it would be difficult to find a better, Mr. Eyres has 
lost Jio opportunity of improving and perfecting the output of his factory. The scrupulous 
care with which every article is turned out iu his factory is a trait which characterizes 
Mi. Eyres’ houesty of purpose. Nothing is made in hii factory which does not equal the highest 
graded production of Europe. 

Mr. Eyres' factory has proved a very valuable asset to (Jov era merit, especially in these 
days when materials are difficult to obtain from home. 

The factory is working at the highest possible tension to meet the unprecedented demands 
of the war. 

Recently Mr. Eyres has dcvelopinl tire manufacture of artificial limbs and orthopedic 
boots for the wounded returned to India. These limbs are of (i.xcellent quality and are made 
to suit the Indian climat(\ 

A complete set of special appliances for the orthopedic War Hospital at Cawnpore was 
also made in this factory. 

J append a list marked F* of the articles usually manufactured by Mr. Eyres, showing 
the value of Iris output during tiro past three years. 

This factriry has not only endeavoured to meet the needs of our depot but also thbse of the 
otlier depots iu India. 

Mr. Eyres has had many difficulties to contend with, the chief being his struggle with the 
local labour market. 

Gemral Remarks. 

My experieueo as Medical Storekeeper lijads me to suggest that legislation on the lines 
of the Food and Drugs Act prevailing at home should be introduced in India. The native 
labourer is not capable of turning out products which can b(^ reliiul on for quality and quantity 
imless ho is coustantly and closely supervised. Tin* excellence of the. work turned out by 
Mr. Eyres alfords an instructive example of what can be done iu India under trained and 
qualified supervision. The drug industry is one which possesses considerable facilities for 
malpraetiiHi. The life of a patient is dependent upon the aiition of drugs, and the manufacture 
of drugs and medleiiial compounds should not be allowed except under a licence. 

The large amount of drugs which (Joverument havi^ liad to purchase iu the Indian market 
has led some enterprising individuals to si^t theruselvet) up as manufacturers of drugs. These 
as at present constituted are, iu most cases, not reliable. Norn*, but those who have undergone 
a proper and complete training in pharmacy and qualified at a recognized institute should be 
p<^rraitted to manufacture. I would therefore suggest that facilities should be given to the 
study of pharmacy in India, and this could he achieved by opening training colleges at 
convenieiit centnts. There is a vast and profitable field in the drug industry, but it must be 
approached from a scientific point of view and conducted under expert and qualified 
chemists. 

Burroughs Wellcome and Eo., Earke Davis and (Jo. and other manufacturers of similar 
repute are a household word iu Europe and in Lidia because of the reputation they have gained 
for the purity and reliability of their productions. 

here (fare confidential evidence re^ardirtjg the manufacture of ^ 

driKjs in India.) 

1 would also suggest the formation of a system of continual check by the appointment 
of a staff of inspectors who should have, power to inspect and examine the preparations being 
made in a drug factory. These inspectors should also be authorized to check the contents 
of any drug shop in tlie market. The manufacturer’s name should also be published oh the 
label affixed to bottles and packages in which finished products are put up for sale. All 
products from drug factories should also be subjected to the independent test of a qualified 
official Chemical Analyst just as we do with the productions of our laboratory. 

The absence of legislation on some such lines has long been felt and the provision of sueh 
legislation should be treated as of paramount importance if the drug industry is to be successfully 
developed in India. 


Not printed. 
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Statement D. 

List of imported articles which can he> made in India. 


Annual rc3quirement of this Dep6fc, 
libs. 

2,000 Acid Acetic Glacial 


15,000 

Acid Boric 

600 

Acid Citric 

. 2,(KH) 

Acid Nitric 

400 

Acid Tannic 

2,000 

Aether Accticiis 
( Aether Burificatus 

1 Aether W.V. 


Amyl Nitris 

.150 

20 

Argenti Nitras Induratus 
Argenti Nitras f hysbals 

150 

(Jaffeiii Citras 

• 

400 

(^alcii Chloride 

40,000 

800 

8,000 

('alx Chlorinata 

Chloial Hydras 
Chloroform 

200 

Chrysarobinum 

600 

Extract Belladonna Sic. 

700 

20 

150 

860 

Extract Sagrada Liq. 
Extract Sagrada Sic. 
Extract Filicis Liq. 
Extract Glycyrrhizfio Liq. 


. .From a commercial point of view tlie manu- 
facture of this article is feasible in India. 
There is plenty of wood to be had in the 
forests of India, and if stills are put up 
oil a lai’j^m scale at tlie outskirts of forests, 
dry wood distillation would be a profit- 
able enterprise and in distillinj^ the acetic 
acid wood, naphtha and methyl alcohol 
would also be obtainable. 

. .This could be made from Indian borax. 

. .The sour lime and lemons are known to grow 
in India and the manufacture of this 
preparation on a commercial scale should 
present no difficulty. 

..This js already being made by T). Waldie 
& Co. of Calcutta. 

. .Can easily be made from Mesopotamia galls. 

I i Aether .used to be made at this depot some 
years ago but was abandoned owing to 
spontaneous (‘ombustion to which it is 
very liable in the c-onrse of manufacture. 
The re-introduction of its manufacture is 
under consideration. 

. .Is a simple preparation and will in all proba- 
bility f)e made here. 

t Both these used to be made her(‘ and the 
re-introduction of their manufacture is 
under consideration. 

. .The caffeiu can be extracted from tea sweep- 
ings and tea dust or coffee beans and with 
the admixture of citric, acid the caffein 
citrate is obtained. 

. .The chief raw material rec|uircd is lime which 
is plentjful in India. 

"^Lime is plentiful in India and tlu^ manufac- 
ture of a good specimen of chlorinated 
< lime would enable the manufacture of 
chloral hydras and chloroform, both of 
[ which are V(uy largely consumed. 

. .This is made from Goa powder which could 
be had without difficulty. 

. .The cultivation of the root should be deve- 
loped in India. 

f The bark will have to be imported as it is 
\ grown in America. 

f There will be no difficulty in making these 
1 here. 


All kinds of pills and tablets will be made in our laboratory in the course of time except 
lets for ophthalmic and hypodermic use as they involve precision to a very dehcat('. degree. 

The following articles are also imported but the development of local industry in their 
tnection should be encouiaged 


Bandages, Cloths and Wool. 


idagea, triangular, pictorial 
f)o. compressed 

idaeeB, loose, wove, 2i" x « yards, compressed 
^ Do. . 21' X 6 yards 

adages, suspensory, cotton 
Do, plain, "gauze, compressed . . 


Annual 

Exponditiire. 


No. 


3,654 

142,900 

599,289 

430,353 

3,305 

1,822 





^Gauze, 


Annuftl 

Exp6ndi|^rQ. 


Gauze, (u)rro8ive sublimate, in packets of 5 yahla . . 


Yar^ 

60 

(biuze, plain 


>) 

389,017 

Do. coinpre.ssed, in packets of 3 yards 


}' 

324.618 

Gauze, double cyanide, in packets of 20 yards 


j j 

305,657 

Do. compressed, in packets of 2^ yards 


f) 

479,953 

Wool. 

Wool, boric, hi 1-lb. packets 


Lbs. 

15,780 

J)o. car bolized, in 1 -lb. packets 



476 

Wool, cotton, absorbent, in 1-lb. packets 


if 

125,000 

Do. compressed, in 2-oz. packets 


j) 

55,000 

Wool, double cyanide, in l-lb. packets. . 



19,500 

Do. compr(‘ssed. in 1-oz. packets 



28,900 

Pottery Articles. 

Gallipots, i oz. to 8 ozs. 


No. 

11,427 

Jars, 4 ozs. 


if 

1,294 

Do. 12 „ 


j» 

122 

Db. 4 lbs. 



137 

Do. () „ 



510 

Do. 8 ,, 



51 

Do. 10 „ 


1 ? 

150 

Do. 12 „ 


j ) 

12 

Pans, bed, eaG-lieiiware, slipper-sbaped 


r 

475 

Pots, Delf , with covei , 1 oz. 



72 

Do. 4 ozs. 



328 

Do. cS „ 



334 

Do. Mb. 



289 

Do. 2 lbs. 


») 

31 

Urinals, eartluMiwan*, mah; 



607 

Do. female. 


It 

28 

(luiw, feedini^ 


>) 

1,452 

Funnels, composition, 2 ozs. 


i) 

114 

Do. 4 „ 


if 

387 

Do. H 


if 

50 

Do. 1 pint 


if 

30 

Do. 2 pints 



14 

Gallipots, set ot 3, 2.J" x 2" x If' . . 


Sets 

400 

Do. 4, from 3" to 2" dianujter, nested. . 



400 

Gallipots, cvlindrical, 32, IG. 12, 8, G, 4, 3, 2, 1 and i o^. in 2 nests 


Nil. 


Pestle and mortar, composition, 4 ozs. . . ' . . 


No. 

62 

Do. 8 „ .. 



100 

Do. 1 11). . . 


fi 

30 

Do. 2 lbs... 



9 

Glassware 

Catheter, female, glass 


No. 

66 

Depressors, tongu(^ glass 



52 

Apparatus, irrigation, glass nozzle for . . 


)) 

1.00 

Apparatus, saline infusion, nozzles, glass, spare, for 


f • 

10 

Do. glass funnels, spare, for 


) » 

6 

Apparatus for administering Salvarsan, funnels, glass, cylindrical, plain 


>: 

6 

Do. glass, Y, pieces 


3 J 

6 

Do. connecting (window) pieces 


33 

6 

Do. glass, T, jhcces 


33 

6 

Do. * glass bowls 


3 3 

S 

Apparatus, urinometer, pipettes for . . 


33 

53 

Do. rods, glass, for 


,*3 

24 

Do. test tubes, nest of G, loi 


SetB 

500 

Douclies (or cups), eye, glass i 


No. 

1,000 

Irrigator, glass, 3-pint, glass nozzles, spare, for , . . 


33 

60 

Syringes, urethral, glass, 1 oz. 



32 

Do. J ,, 


33 

750 

Do. 1 „ 


37 

830 

Do, 2 ozs. 


33 

387 

Do. 3 „ 


33 

285 




■)>. , “ 




V , ^ A 

* 


£%leaditare. 

Syrog^ womnd, gla^/4 ozs, 




No. ^ 630 

Tabes, Maioochjs 

\ . 



„ 450 

Bell jars, green glass 




» 8 

Caj^uki, glass, 2" (5 cm.) 




n 150 

Plain tubes for pentrifuge 




30 

Dishes, petri, diameter 3," depth 15 mm. 




„ 140 

Do. 3^' by 5 millimeters 



„ 600 

Do. of bottom dish 15 cm. 



n 540 

Funnels, glass, plain, 2'' 




„ 50 

Receivers, glass, plain 

. r 



„ 7 

T^t tubes, set of 6 




Sets 3,000 

Do. 6" X 1" 




No. 10,000 

Watch glasses, strong, flat bottom, 2^' 




„ 250 

Funnel, glass ribbed, S}'' 




„ IG 

Do. 71" 




29 

Boxes, glass, with roller, 0^" x 5j" x 3 

a" 

f 



n 35 

Do. glass lids, x x 

3f' . . 



, 99 

Bottles, dropping, N. M., 2 ozs. 




441 

Bottles, droj), eye, N. M., 1 oz. 




„ 1,311 

Dredgers, powder, glass 




211 

Funnels, glass, 1 oz. 




4 

Do. 2 ozs. 




33 

Do. 1 ,, 




GO 

Do.* 8 , 




34 

Glass for ’settliiig urine, conical, G ozs., Gl" 

cone, base 3" 



344 

JarS; glass, 8" x t" (inside ineasiireinents) 



149 

Measure glass, 1 oz. 




„ 972 

Do. 2 ozs. 




1.499 

Do. } „ 




1,638 

Do. 8 , 




„ 891 

Do. 1 11). 




376 

Do. 2 Ib,^. 




36 

Do. minim, in cas(» 




671 

Do. t») 1 drachm, on foot 




1,692 

Do. and tiunbbo', in case 




136 

Do. i ozs., in (‘asc 




„ 0 

Pestle and moriar, glass, 8 ozs. 




48 

Rods, glass, 9" 




, 562 

Slabs, glass, 8" 


• 


„ 21 

Troughs, glass, 8" x 1" 




n 9 

Troughs, ligature, glas.s, 2 lecLs 




52 

Do. 4 „ 




„ 55 

Urinals, glas.s, male 




273 

Do. fejunle 




1 

Jars, glass, 1 gallon 

Bottles. 



>, 17 

Bottles. gre(‘Ti, stoppered, round, N M., 

4 lbs. 



No. 3,438 

Do. (In. 




1,323 

Do, do. 

2 lbs. 



, 5,895 

Do. do 

1 lb. 



5,585 

Do. do. 

12 ozs. 



1,760 

Do. do. 

H „ 



5,897 

Do. do. 

fl n 



1,791 

Do. do. 

4 „ 



5,329 

Do. do. 

2 



3,579 

Do. do. 

] oz. 



,> 1,123 

Bottles green, stoppered, round, W. M., 

1 lbs. 



695 

Do. do. 

3. „ . 



337 

Do. do. 

2 



„ 1,728 

Do. do. * 

1 ib. 



1,890 

Do. do. 

12 ozs. 



206 

Do. do. 

8 „ 



2,596 

Do. do. 

fl „ 



176 

Do. • do. 

1 „ 



„ 1,456 

,< Do. . do. 

■ 2 „ 



„ 728 

" " ' Do„ do. 
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Annual 






Expenditure. 

Bottles, green, unstoppered, round, I^. M., 4 lbs. 



No. 

• ^ 5,413 

Do. 

do. a „ 




6,186 

Du. 

do. 2 „ 



h 

^ y 

28,096 

Do. 

do. 1 lb. 



n 

16,154 

.Do 

d*‘. 12 ozs. 



? ' 

3,766 

Do. 

do. 8 „ 




8,454 

Do. 

do. G 




11,641 

J.)o. 

do. ^ 4 




8,315 

Do. 

do. 1> 




4,930 

Do. 

do. 1 oz. 




4,704 

Bottles, green, unstoppered, round, VV. M., 1 lbs. 




5,0,43 

Do. 

do. 




1,804 

Do. 

do. 2 




9,530 

Do. 

do. 1 lb. 




10,607 

Do. 

do. 12 ozs. 




1,872 

Do. 

do. 8 ,, 




G,423 

Do. 

do. G ,, 




4,217 

Do. 

do 4 




4,653 

Do. 

(io. 2 „ 


• . . 


7,731 

Do. 

do. 1 oz. 




7,897 

Bottles, amber, stoppered, round, N. M., 4 lbs. 




136 

Do. 

do. 



3 

940 

Do. 

do. 2 „ 




2,G04 

Do. 

do. 1 Jb. 




‘ 613 

Do. 

do. 12 ozs 



5 

G71 

Do. 

do. 8 .. 


• i • 


615 

Do, 

do. G .. 




621 

Do. 

do. 1 



3 

495 

Do. 

do, 2 .. 



y 

468 

Do. 

do. 1 oz. 



? 

215 

Bottles, amber, stoppered, roiuid, W. M. 2 lbs. 




100 

Do. 

do. 1 lb. 




50 

Do. 

do. 12 ozs. 



y ' 

67 

Do. 

d(», 8 



o 

30^ 

Do. 

do. t; 




52 

Do. 

do. 4 ,, 



y ) 

16 

Do. 

do. 2 




13 

Do. 

do. 1 oz. 




6 

Bottles, amber, unstoppered, round, N. M., 4 lbs. 



’ % 

yy 

29 

Do. 

do. 8 ., 




52 

Do. 

do. 2 „ 



y 

165 

Do. 

do. 1 lb. 




829 

Do. 

do. 12 ozs. 



5) 

170 

Do. 

do. 8 ,, 




185 

Do. 

do. G .. 



n 

220 

Do. 

do. 4 . 



j? 

57 

Do. 

do. 2 ,, 



>y 

117 

Do. 

do. [ oz. 




4 

Bottles, amber, uustoppered, round, W. M., 4 lbs, 




53 

Do. 

do. :i „ 




9 

Do. 

do. 2 ,, 



y> 

180 

Do. 

do. 1 lb. 



• ? 

432 

Do. 

do. 12 ozs 




236 

Do. 

do. 8 „ 




491 

Do. 

do. G 




138 

Do. 

do. ‘ 4 „ 




10 

Do. 

do. 2 „ 




2 

Do. 

do. 1 oz. 




1 

Bottles, practical, poison. 

dark blue, stoppelod N. M 

2 lbs. 



318 

Do. 

do. 

1 lb. 


y y 

1,002 

Do. 

do. 

‘12 ozs. 


>5 

247 

Do. 

do. 




1,493 

Do. 

do. 

d „ 



278 

Do. 

do. 

4 



1,696 

Do. 

do. 

9 

)} 



644 

D(». 

1 

do. 

1 OZ. 


*»> 

743 
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Annual 

Expenditure, 


Bottles/practical, poison, dark blue, unstoppered, N. M., 2 lbs. . . No. 

20 

Do. 

do. 

1 lb. .. 

1.936 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 

481 

Do. 

do. 

8 ,. „ 

1,091 

Do. 

do. 

6 „ .. „ 

1,596 

Do. 

do. 


978 

Do. 

do. 

1) • • M 

1,798 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. 

929 

Bottles, practical, poison, dark blue, unstoppered, W. 

M., 1 lb. . . „ 

50 

Do. 

do. 

12 OZ.S. 

20 

Do. 

do. 

8 ,, , 

24 

Do. 

do. 

0 

25 

Do. 

do. 

4 „ .. 

40 

Do. 

do. 

. 2 „ 

108 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. . . ,, 

40 

Bottles, amber, stoppered, square, N. M., 

2 lbs. .. „ 

13 

Do. 

. do. 

4 ozrt. 

521 

Do. 

do. 

t) 

*-11 • • 

613 

Do. 

do. 

i oz. . . ,, 

154 

Bottles, amber, stoppered, siiuare, W. M., 

1 , 

200 

Phials, re-agents, with stoppers and rods 

‘) ozs. . . ,, 

17 

Do. 

do. 

ll„ .. 

23 

Bottles, flint, round, stopptu'ed and capped for urino- 1 oz. 

89 

meter case. 



8 

48 

Bottles, blue, iinstopper 
Do. 

(*d, W. M.. for Santonin 
do. 

12 ozs. 

10 „ 

Do. 

do. 

8 „ „ 

17 

Do. 

do 

0 „ ... 

5 

Bottles, stopperefL gieen, sfjuarc, N VI , 

1 lb .. ., 

25 

Do. 

do. 

12 ozs. 

24 

Do. 

df>. 

8 ,, „ 

158 

Do. 

do 

4 ,, 

2,010 

Do. , 

do. 

2 ,, 

132 

Do. 

do. 

2 ,, 

858 

Do. 

do. 

1 oz. . . M 

451 

Do. 

do. 

?> ,, 

13 

117 

Bottles, stoi)])ered, green, square VV. M., 

I'lb. .. 

Do. 

do 

12 

75 

Do. 

do. 

8 !, 

197 

Do. 

do. 

b ,, 

108 

Do. 

do 

4 „ . .. 

1.078 

Do. 

do. 

2 

629 

^ Do. 

do. 

! oz 

532 

Do. 

do. 


251 

Phials, 8topi)Ci‘ed, N. M., Spiiit Atniuou., Aromatic, 

1 .V ozs.. for Companion 

500 


Field Medu ul. 

for Companion Field 

500 

Do. 

(Aimphorodyne, l.l ozs. 
Medical. 

Aromatic, 2 ozs., for 

500 

Do. round, N. M , Spirit. Ai'unon., 

Haversack Field Surgical. 


20,000 

60,000 

Phials, green or white, unstoppered, W. M., J oz., for (Iholera treatments „ 

Tubes, glass, with corks, for Quinine treatraciits •• e'hes 


Oral Evidence, ITmi Novejmder 1017. 

President- Q. You advocato a more efficient control of the manufacUir(‘ of drugs : 
would you recommend that all manufacturers of drugs shcuild obtain a spccia icencc or 
purpose ? -A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing they turn out articles which are not up to the B. F. standaid or at an> 
rate are not of tlie quality rlaimod on the lab^l what penalty would you suggest . A 1 
should think that a Foods and Drugs Act or something on the lines of the legislation in g 
at home would answer the purpose. The punishment would depend on the nature of th 
drug adulterated and, the hsinousness of the sin. If it is a poison that is adulterated, it will be 
tiluch more serious than if it was a harmless drug. 
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Sir F. H. Stewart— Q, You say you do not enter into competition ^vith private enter- 
prise ; but wp have otiicr witnesses who complain that you' supply medical stores to mofussil 
hoa])itals and dispensaries which are not (lovernment institutions : is that so ? — A, Of course 
we do send drugs to dispensaries, but they are Government institutions ; we only supply 
Government institutions. W(* may supply charitiible institutions, but they have got to ask 
permission before we can supply : w(; cannot do anything on our own account. 

Q. Do yon think that in normal times private enterprise could supply those needs both 
in ijistrumputs^ drugs and other things ? — A. 1 think they could ; I see no reason why 
they slioiild not. 

Mr. A. Cfiffilerton. — Q. With reteience to your remarks about adulteration, you siiid you 
would recoinnumd h'gislation on the lines of the Foods and Diugs Act : would that be 
Tmp<‘ri.U legislation applicable to all India ? — A. Yes, but adininistorcd by the local 
(;!overnmcnt.s. 

Q. Would it iiecessitut<‘ a very large staiT of ins])eetojs ? — A. I should think so. 

Q. Is there ji,n\ one now who can do tl)at sort of inspection '( — A. The only man we 
have IS the Chemical Analyser to Government. 

Q. Would yon apply such legislation to foods also ? — A. 1 Ihink it should apply to adul- 
teration in any sliujx* or form : it should apply to all, but particularly to drugs. 

President. Q. When did you make your anangement with, tli(‘ Ag(*nt of the Mysorh 
(Jovernmont lor siiooks V A. It was before' I came six months ago. 

Q. Do you k'luuv if ther(‘ a.re other firms sujiplying sliooks in the same way '{ — A. I do 
not know of any. 

Q. Have you evei applied to the Munitions Boaid for limber D A. No. 

Q. You know that the Supply and Trans])ort Corps arc getting large quantities of sliooks 
from South India for the despatch of food stuffs to tioojis J. 1 do not know, perhaps they 
get' tlu'ir supply from the same' source. 

Prest(l( nt.— l think they don’t confine themselves to that source : you had better write 
to the Munitions Board for information. 

Sir I). J. T(da. — Q. By sujqilying to Native SUit-i^s and municipal dispensaries, are you 
not competing to a certain extent with private enterprise H. I do not think we compete. 

Q, Is there not a (government order existing to tlie clhxt tiiat wiiut C‘*’n bc made or 
obtained in this eonntry ^oukL i^^^<>’pr<4oTence, over imported articles. But in regard to what 
can be db*ittH:iu^enuT^ should not compete with private enterprise i—A. Yes, and we try 
to carry it out. 

Q. For (‘xample, tlicie is an outcry against jail enterpriscvs where they manufacture cmrpets 
and other things. Then', is a great outcry that they compete against private enterprise, go 
in this class of goods is ])rivate enterprise g<*tting fair treatment A. I think if private enter- 
prise is sullieieutly enterprising, they would certainly get fair treatment. 

Q. With regard to gas works you say that tlv'v might be induced to conserve the large 
amount ot valuable material whicli they au* at present allowing to run to \vasU^ Have you 
any idea about the amount of coal that is used in tlie gas works ? AVhat gas works are you 
lefening to t A. The Bombay (fas Works or any gas works ? 

Q. Are tliere any other gas works besides the Ihimbay Gas Works in this counliy ? — 
A. There are gas works in Calcutta. 

Q. How" much coal do they useC-H. 1 do not know exactly. My authority states 
that you could ])roduce enougfi bt'iiziiic from the b}^ -products of tlie gas wmrks in Bombaj^ 
to run motor cars. 

Q. To run all the motor cars in Bombay ? A. 1 do noi know. 

Q. I do not think the Bombay Gas Works use more than 10 to 50 tons of coal a day. Now 

in the Iron and Steel Works at Sakchi, J think they are using sometliing like 400 tons of coal 
a day in the coke ovens, and recover about 8 tons of tar from that. From 40 or 50 tons you 
could only recover a very insignificant quantity. And J do not think they could run all the 
cars in Bombay with that. It seems yeiy^ impracticable that such a small quantity could do 
any of these things. As a matter of fact, no coal works could do that sort of thing. — A* It 
is quite a general stiitement that 1 have made. 

Q. Have you tried to obtain any of the artichjs in tins country wdiich you now get from 

Europe 'I Have you tried to ascertain whether you can get them in this country ? — A, We 

alw^ays try. The chief difficulty is skilled labour wdiich* stands in the way of forming suitable 
hut on (‘s in India. 

Q. Are you referring to dnigs or cliemicals ? — A. 1 am refening to all the stores that 
we keep. We have tapped every possible source of supply for drugs in India. For instancs^ 
we are at present getting things from firms in Bombay. Every possible source has been tapped, 
but one has got to be sure about the quality of the article and the quantity that can be 
supplied. 
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Mr. C. E. Low,--Q. You were speaking about this licensing system, Major Marr, and yon 
propose that nobody should be allowed to sell any class of drugs without a licence ; is that 
system obtaining at home now ? Are you aware that there is need for restrictions in respect 
of the grant of licences under such a system ? Would you bring all drugs under that system ? 

I think, all drugs. 

Q. Would you include sulphuric acid l—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say that anybody is at perfect liberty to manufacture an article of specific 
strength and ejuahty for medical purposes, or that nobody should be allowed to say that he 
is producing such things unless his factory is licensed ^4. T think that is the right way to 
combat the evil. Of course the first thing you mustlje certain about is the quality of " the 
article. 

Q. How will you make that certain : he will say that he lias a Government licence to 
produce pure drugs ; how will you insure that the implied guarantee of a Government licence 
was made actual As far as I am concerned, T should have it tested by the Chemical Ana- 

lyser. Of course 1 would only test, say, 10 per rent, of the total order for any one drug. 

President. — Q. You know the Government of India rules for the supply of articles for 
the public service, namely, that articlas manufactured in India from Indian materials must be 
given preference and that articles manufactured in India from imported materieds must be 
purchased in India when you are sure that a substantial part of the materials used in the 
process of manufacture of the articles purchased has been found in India ; that of course 
applies to surgical instruments and you think that you satisfy tliat rule by making inquiries 
of other medical store depdts '( — A. I tliiiik more miglit be done, but wc have never actually 
sent out tenders so far as I know to Icwal firms for the annual supply of surgical instruments. 

I quite understand your objection to open tenders. 

(Witness also gave confidential oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 21)1. 


Mr. R. B. Joyner, C.I.E., M.I.C.E., The Tata Hydro-ekctri( Power PFor/tv;. 
Lonavla, Bombay Presiden^j. 

• Written Evidence. 

Memorondvm on Water Power in India. 


Mr. 11. 


All industrial enterprises require the use of power either gained by man or animals, or by Sources of power, 
machinery worked by means of natural sources. The first, which includes agriculture and all 
hand and small industries, 1 do not refer to. Machinery ca^n be worked by the wind, by the 
heat of the sun, by the tides of the sea, by the consumption of fuel, or by the force 
of falling or running water. Tlie wind is not sufficiently constant to be profitably availed of, 
except in a small wny, without a cheap means of storing its power which has hitherto not been 
found economically feasible. The beat of the sun in the same way is not constantly available ; 
it haa been successfully made to produce power in Egypt to a small extent, but J think, not 
economically. The tidea can onb' made to give power economically under very exceptional 
circumstances and where there is a considerable rise and fall, so tide power is impossible in 
Jndia. Power obtained by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil in this country can only com- 
^te to some extent with tliose fuels elsewhere, where such c^ii be cheaply obtained and the 
* materials to be converted arc e^iBily accessible. Spirit from vegetable products is never likely 
to be cheap enough to be used on a Iarg'‘ "'Cale for power. In most parts of India coal cannot 
be cheaply obtained and is frequently of }K)or quality, more especially that whieli is more 
generally available to most of the country Both coal and oil may tend to become scarcer. 

The only remaining power is that from water and tliat has not as yet to any great, extent been 
made available in this country. 1 am convinced that large quantities of water power can be 
produced at a very low cost per horse-power, m many parts of India, which would be avail- 
able for all time, and would enable India to successfully compete with other countries for 
supplying at least its own requirements and be a means of industrial prosperity to the 
whole country. 

2. Water power schemes are however generally difficult in India, because power to be DifficuHiee of wjjta 
satisfactorily used must be continuoug, yrhilst the rain falls only during a small portion of the power In India. ^ 
year. Perennial rivers with sufficient water throughout the year to give more than a small 
amount of continuous power, practically do not exist in this country. Water must be stored 
to be used during the eight months dry season. Storing of sufficient water is not only expensive 
but in the great heat muc]i gets lost by evaporation. I have unfortunately only a very limited 
kriowlei^e of the Himalayas. There might be good storage sites there with a sufficient fall ' 

w 11^9 OA 
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to give cheap power and at the same time be of great assistance to the existing irrigation works 
in the North. But such j)laces may not be sufficiently accessible. 

^uiromonts of 3, quantity of water required to give a certain amount of power depends upon the 

power. ^ ' availabhs that is the fall. If a fall of say only twenty feet was available it would 

require about 5,000 million cubic feet of water to be stored to give 1,000 horse-power, 10 hours 
daily, through the dry seasons ; but if 1,000 feet fall could be obtained, it would require only 
one-fiftieth of that quantity of water (that is 100 million cubic feet) to be stored to produce 
the 1,000 horse-power. Or 011 the other hand the 5,000 million cubic feet of water stored would 
give about 50,000 horse-power during the dry season with one thousand feet fall. It is thus 
easily seen that water power projects in this country are not 1 kely to be financially feasible 
unle.ss a considerable fall is available, as storing water is expensive ; and further, the fall should 
occur in as short a length as possible as the cost of the pipes leading the water to the turbines 
is very ('considerable. 


Trin^Xa'tor inv(‘st money in power prcjjects must be assured that they may depend 

projooTs!""^ without fail on a constant supply, so we must he certain therefore that the catchment areas 
above such falls, where they occur, are sufficiently laigc to give the amount of water required, 
allowing for all Ioss('cH by (waporation, leakage and losses by friction in the pipes, in the machinery 
and transmission of the power, not only for a y(‘ar but constantly,, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate great variations in amounts uf rainfall in different years, which India suffers from. ' 

5. It may be thought with all these exceptional re(|uirement8, water power projects, 
financially favourable, could hardly h(^ found m India. But it is not so, as owing to the fact 
that the mountainous and hilly regions hav(i th(*< heaviest rainfalls and often precipitous scarps 
or sharp river falls, there must b(‘ many favoural)le sites. I liave myself examined or consider- 
ed about ten such, on thrive of which works have already been successfullv constructed and souk* 
others imnely wait promoters, or the help of (loveriuuent. The question is a ccmiparatively 
new one iii this country, whert* the difficulties to b(^ overcome are somewhat unprecedented, 
so that (MigiiKHU's with the necessary ('xperumee are scarcely available. (Capitalists wilhng to 
promote such projects are frequently misled and disheartened by losing moruy owing to 
want of (‘xp(‘,rieuct‘ in those employ (id to iivestigate and pnqioscMvorks. It, is a complicate( 
subject on which much experienced care has to be taken, as the initial expenditure must I)' 
considerable and any failure from inexperiom'od design or careless work iu construction wouh 
be most disastrous. 


HelpofOoverimicnt (;. ]t is true that where favourable sites can l>e found such may soimibimes be in place, 

■ difficult of access, lomott* from roads or railw^ays, or [>erhaps idso with a paiicify of population 

But this may often be reim^duxl l)y the electrical transmission of power, a process nov 
better understood and made more perfect. Or as the profit m the use of such powT-r is geiier 
ally (ionsiderahle and tin* htmefit to the country very great, Ooverument may give much 
by making the necessary means of communication m the \vay of roads ami branch railwayt 
and granting laud for works and dv/ellings, or enabling otluTs to take up such, and by h^ttiiif 
mvesiors and the labour know' of the proposals and tlie advantages to be gained. Indiai 
/ * ’ ^ ^ investors are naturally cautious of risking their money in large projects to provide power, uulesf 

. they can (>0 perfectly certain that such pow cr can be and w'lll be at once satisfactorily utilized. 

of capi '7. If power thus provided is very much cheajier than any pow(ir otherwise produced anc 

taikta promotiag ffi tlie neighbourhood w heri*. materials required for industrial factories can be easily obtainec 
grown and the products can be readily sent aw'ay, it is evidently very mueh t() the interest 
of India that such projects sliould lie umh^rtakeii and that (lovernment shoii’d take overs 
possible means to encourage their promotion. At present capitalists who are anxious to invert 
money where it will give a good and sure return and at the same time be a benefit to the countr} 
and to everyone connected with it, have great difficulties to eontend with, and many, to my owi 
knowledge, have lost (‘onsiderable sums in their endeavours f o find promising powder projects. 
This has not been b(‘cause sueh site>s do not exist, but from the want of sufficient experience 
in such difficult and complicated work of those who had undertaken the investigation. 


power 


]|xceptional require* 8. .An engineer competent U) produce and design a waiter power project in India, must 
Atin”^ water intimate experi(‘iice of hydraulic w'ork in this country and of the difficul- 

p^w*propo^8alT ties of erecting pipes and turbines, etl\, but should also he somewhat of a meteorologist, ac- 
quainted with the vagaries of the Indian monsoons witli the recurring periods of maximum and 
minimum falls and how such may he affected by the different local circumstances and the pro- 
portions of the rain falling which may be (?ollccfod, an I amount of such which would be lost 
by evaporation according to the many very varied (‘onffi Lions of the surroundings. He should 
also be a bit of a geologist, to understand the dilTerent rocks and their nature, lie of the 
strata and qualities of the difTereut soils, etc. If the use of the water is contemplated for 
irrigation, he must also know the requirements of water for the different crops at the different 
periods of the year and the rates which such can afford to pay for the water. It is not 
uecaHHar}% in designing such a preliminary project, for the engineer to have had experience 
iu electrical work as all the electrical machinery and etpiipment required for genecariag,^' 
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traMforming, transmitting electricity and reconverting to power are supplied by the expert 
desi^ers and makers. If such are given the data, as the amount of power available at the 
turbines, the distance to be transmitted, if any, they will give estimates of cost of making, 
carriage and fixing and will also give the amount of power lost in the different processes and 
the resulting power which can be guaranteed at the factory shafts or the temperature attainable 
at the smelting furnaces. There are power projects not requiring conversion to, or trans- 
mission of, electricity, which should mjt be forgotten. 

9. It is to my mind plainly the duty of iJov eminent, or more eapecialiy of an Industrial RoaBons for Gwcara- 
Department, if such is organized, to employ a trained staff of competent engineers to invest!- Msibtanoe. 
gate the possibilities of water ])ower projects, beginning with those which may gi\'e evident 

promises of success, more especially those which may b(*. combined with a use for the w^ater 
after it has given up its power, for the purposes of much needed irrigation. Such projects 
should at first be most carefully considered and their cost roughly estimated, taking particular 
care that everything is taken on the safe side, that is, the estimated cost should be the (witside 
possible cost, making ample allowances for unforeseen difficulties, and also making sure that the 
amount of power w'hich can be produced should be the least which is absolutely certain to be 
continuous not only tliroughout the year, but for all yt'ars. If this is done, with experienced 
care and caution, (apitalists would be secure and they, with the smallest investor, would have 
perfect confidence and mere Compain' juoinoters ’’ whose chief object is t(K) often to make 
ifioney for themselves, through the igiioranc(‘ and CTedulitv of the public, could no longer exist 
and capitalists could uo longer be misdirected by incompetent advisers. The reliable inform- 
ation thus made available by (fovernment to all, could be made use of by syndicat(‘H or public 
companies on wliom wa)uld rest the preparation of the detailed working plans and estimates 
of cost, for the use of tlui site they may prefer for the particular work they may propose. It 
is not Buffibient, in mv opinion, for a (lovernmeni, especJally in India, merely to point out wheie 
w’aterfalls exist. So much else has to be considered, before a poAver project could be favourably 
taken iu-hand. * Tower projects are also possibles without natural waterfalls, as for instance 
along the whole Ime of the AV extern (;lhats w lnu'c w e have a heavy rainfall on the top of a lofty 
natural precipice, s ime hundreds of miles lojig, w ith the water runumg away from ipstead 
of dowm it. 

10. Tliough water pow ei* in India may be only possible by going to the expense of storing irrigation can b 
large quantities of W’ater, we mav oiten have our compousatiori iu the fact that the water used uombinod with 
for power is not consumed, as iu mere irrigation and town supply projects, b\it is generally 

available for irrigation which in this counti'y, where we have to go the greater part of the year 
without any raintall, is a very valuable by-product, as tin* revenue from irrigation may of itself 
alone give, an appreciable return for the outlay on a water power project. It would be better, 
at first at all events, to scdect sites for water power where irrigation revenue could be obtained 
fr^i the use of the wMter so stored, not merely for the money directly obtained thereby but for 
the benefit of the country, as the actual value of the crop.s w hich could thus alone be so grown 
and not otherwise, is so enormous, amounting } early to main* lakhs of rupees, compared to the 
charges for the wnter. 

11. Again, water can be stored in iliis couiitiy at a third or a (jiuirter of the cost, it wnukl Water storage mi 
be in other countries. This is not merely on account of the cheaper labour, which wmild 1^^' timn^oLwherf** 

•“the chief reason in aii earthen dam, but in masonry or concrete dams, it is also liecause wn do 
not use cement, which for some reason not wnll known to me, is generally deemed essential 
elsewhere, though it caunot really be so suitable. 

12. Irrigation, using water from a power project, can often be made to produce the irrigation can f 
i®;erial8 required for that project, so that the combination of the two should be highly success- ^ 

ful, especially as part of the powder can be used for making artificial manures, such as cyaua- ^ 

inide, nitrate of lime, or sulphate of ammoi/ia,, so that such a combination would be pcrpt'tually 

self-contained, and not only that, but it could supply its own light or what may bo required 

for adjacent towns, its own water supply, or for adjacent towns also, and sometimes may be 

able to supply the power for carrying their raw material to the mills and the finished products 

away — or might even be made to incre^e the supply of raw products by (‘leetrifyiiifutlie crops 

during their growth. , 

d3. To mention some materials which could be piodiiced by irrigation for such indus- Materials which ( 
trial purposes — sugar, —w^hich requires water to the canes for most of tne year and so cannot 
on this account be produced in sufficient quafititierf' for consumption demands. Fibres ^such unable 

as cotton for spuming and w^eaving, flax, jute, hemp, llhcea, aloes, Manilla hemp, special water powf^r. 
kinds of grass, etc., for linen, ropas, gunny bagging, pap(u‘-maiciug, etc., oil-seeds and 
ground-nuts, grain for flour mills, palms for many purposes. Besides these there is the 
growth of vegetables and fruit, which w^ould be in demand for tlie iiu reased population caused 
ly the establishment of large industries or for other places. Taking metals, there is, I under- 
at present a gfeat demand for aluminium, whi(‘h may be partly caused by the war, but 

^ ^ 10 a metal the use of which must increase, if it can be piwluced at a favourable cost. 
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This is obtained from Ijauxite. Deposits of this are not plentiful anywhere in the world, 
apparently, but in India wc are fortunate to possess a large deposit sufficient, I am told, to 
supply the' world’s demand for a century of more, adjacent to which I have prepared a water 
power project which should be very favourable for producing an ample supply of cheap 
power. Smelting of ores and some other processes can, I believe, be only economically 
carried oii by water power owing to the great heat required. 


Pap cr poRsibilitios 
ana chlorine. 


Future po.sKilnlitu'H 
of water power. 


WtiUir’ri exporieiue 
oiWiter and power 

ifwrks. 


An instance o| cUc.o* 
water power in the 
Nilgiris. 


power rom- 
bUied“with itriga* 
tion. 


14. Taper again should be made in India sufficient to supply the whole demands otAaia, 
at least if only of the coarser kinds. It is a (piostion of cheap power and water. Cottpn stalks 
can be used and tht‘. forests of India contain many trees which are of no use for building and not 
available for fuel, but which with water power close to the forests, could be ground up to make 
paper pulp aud paper made by the water power. Failing these, or perhaps preferably, grass 
and fibres could be grown which might serve the purpose better or at less cost. Wliere water 
power is obtainable not too far from the sea, chlorine for which there is always a demand, can 
be cheaply produced from ‘ cor.cGiitralcil bri? e ’ by electrolysis. 1 have prepared a project in 
such a position suitable for both paper and chlorine, now waiting. There are also iifany 
small industries for which the cheap labour in this country is well adapted, which could be 
established where cheap power is available. 

15, When a cheap and light electric storage battery is invented, which is probably not 
impossible, the owners of cheap water power should beemme millionaires, especially those wifjh 
power not too far from ilie sea. 

IG. It must not be thought that 1 am drawing merely upon imagination for these pro- 
posals, as they are only made after 53 years experience in the d(‘sign and construction of large 
works dealing with water, the last 19 of whicli have been devoted to the possibilities of water 
power in India and in designing and constructing such snd also the cousideratiim • of all the 
large water [)ou(‘r vvorks, so luanv of \\hic)i liave been const ructed during the last twenty years 
m all parts of tlie world. 

17. As a practical instance of Indian possibilities, 1 may mention the Nilgiri Hills, which 
present all the advantages and possibilities of such a successful combined power and irrigation 
self-contained project, as 1 have mentioned above. Here we have a lofty hilly plateau, stand- 
ing precipitcusl)' about six thousand feet above the plains, with capacious watertight valleys 
and a reliabh* rainfall extending over a period of about six mouths of the year, where storage 
lakes can liii clioaply coiivstructi'd, from which at hiast four thousand feet fall can bo made avail- 
iblc, thus reijuiriiig a comparatively small quantity of water to be stored aud so at a very small 
fost. One vulh^y 1 estimate could give u]) to 70,000 horsc-powm’ and th(we,urc other valleys ’ 
from wliich, combined, an equal aiuoimi of [>()v;cr at lisast could be obtained. The power from 
those hills must be as ciieap, or probably much chea])cr, than any other site in India known to 
me. There is a main line of railway at the foot of these hills, with a branch to the top. The 
main line connects with harbours on the coast about miles off and with Madras aiid#lic 
rest of India. There are extensive fertile plains at the toot, on which the rainfall is somewhat 
capricious ar\d whicli would much beneiit by irrigation ; on these plains, which are healthy, 
everything required to utilize the power could probably be grown. There is an important 
town not far off. Such a proposal, if carried out, must prove a source of prosperity to the 
promoters and grei tly increase tlie welfare of the country. And there are most likely 
other such favourable sites in the South of India, wliere labour is cheap and coal impossible 
for power. 

18. Water power derivable from irrigation works is rarely a practicable proposition, 
for the reason that irrigation demands for v ater are very variable according to the sea^u 
and the kind of crops irrigated, which also depends more or less on the amount of rlll- 
fall, or time of its falling, in different years. In many cases the head of water available varies 
also. Machinery to utilize water for power and for factories is expensive and it does no^ 

to let the money so expended lie idle, or to be only partially utilized. On the other baud the 
constant water which a water power supply gives, can in many cases be used for irrigation, 
esj^cially that of the higher and most remunerative class. 


|!fir^am8tnno«i coa* 19. Considering the circumstances connected with water storage— (1) The capacity^, of 
«ected with water valleys normally increases very rapidly with extra depth of water stored. (2) The cost of found- 
j«towgo. propoi^tiouately much greater for a low dam than for a high one on the sam^ site. 

(3) The loss of water by evaporation decreases with t he iiicrea; ed depth and size of the lake. 
It is evident therefore that the larger the quantity of water stored, that is the greater the 
power produced, the cheaper is the cost per horse-power. This difference of cost is often verv 
considerable. A project to produce 5,000 horse-power may give but a muall profit, 
increased so as to give say ten to twenty times the amount of power, tlic profit tnay fcedome ■ 
very handsome indeed. For this reason it is not advisable where large powers* are poiteTble, 
to allow small projects to occupy such sites. Again, if there are factories or industri^, TSBatJy. 
at once to utilize cheap powe^, capitalists may be ready to take up siich projects, and 
readily obtain subscriptions. But in cases where industyes or factories have also to be 
as well as large power works, the great cost and difficulty and also the inevitable 'dehty 
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tho revenue comes in would probably appear to be too much for ptlblic oompanieg to take " ^ 
up. This difficulty would be much increased if the proposal included irrigation as a 
by-product. 

20. It would appear advisable in such cases for the Government themselves to undertake c**®® 
such works, as companies and individuals could not afford to wait to get the handsome returns 

which could not be obtained till the full development of such combined projects had taken ’ ^ 

place, which must, of necessity, take some years. High masonry dams must be built slowly 

and in any case must take four or five year’s to complete ; but they may be able to commence 

delivering some water in the second or third year, by which time pipes and turbines with the 

generators, if required, could be fixed or as much os required for the first factories to utilize 

the water at first available, and canals, etc., could bo got ready to distribute the water available 

for the cultivation. 80 that the loss of interest on the outlay would be minimized and the 

whole proposal gradually increased to its full development. All this requires the active help ^ 

o4 Government. 

21. I may mention the case of the power supplied to the Kolar Goldfields from the Falls Mysore Govemmem 

of the Cauvery. The Mysore Government, I believe, could not induce ciipitalista to take up Power j 

the proposal, so they carried out the work themselves and it was most successful. When ' ’ 

greater power was required, they proposed to hand the works over to a public company, if such 

' would undertake to dupljcatt*. the power whicli would necessitate the storage of some water. 

I was asked by a London syndicate some Ifi years ago to report upon this and estimate the cost. 

This promised to be financially most successful, but the Mysore Government then decided that 
they would carry out the work themselves and have continued to work it since, I believe with 
greut success. This is only a ccmiparativeJy small water-power work, but is noticeable on ac- 
count oLits success, though the power had to bo conveyed some 90 miles to the goldfields, I 
believe, the Mysore Government are constructing a large storage work, above the Falls of the 
Cauvery, for irrigSition as well as to develop still further the power possible from the Falls. 

^ 22. In connection with my suggestion of starting a small establishment to encourage and 
develop water power I would go further and suggest that it would be advisable for Government ^ 
to control the ^vater jiower installation themselves, and that these might be run somewhat 
on the lines of tlu^ various Port Tnists in this country. This would lead to the direct encour- 
agement of industries in the following way. Suppose an industrial company wants to start 
an enterprise requiring, say 2,000 horse-power. If they put in their own water power installa- 
tion for this, it would probably bo too costly ; but 2,000 horse-power taken from a 50,000 to a 
100,000 horse-power scheme would be very much cheaper ; but no power company would put 
in such a large scheme without the certainty that the power would all be taken up in a short 
time. They could not afford to wait for the industries to come to them, nor would they be 
able t o give the same facilities to industries tliat Government could. If Government constructed 
a^laigo power project, they would sell the power at a rc^^sonable rate very much cheaper than 
the consumers could make it themselves ; and as more power became available, it would become 
cheaper. As the profit justified, the rate could be reduced, giving preference to the first 
comers among the users, in reduction of rate. The worlcs would be carried out by a loan and 
the profits used to pay off the interest on the loan and fiirtlier profits to reduce the rates or to 
prepare for future extensions. Such a scheme would be a self-supporting institution giving 
cheap power and directly encouraging industrial enterprises. It would also have the advan- 
tage of improving the general prosptTity of the country, while public companies too often may 
chieflj add to tbe wealth of the rich. 

Okal Evidence, Iotii November 1917. 

^PresidenL—Youi note is so full tli.it T do not think we shall have many questions to ask 
to supplement your written evidence. 

Mr, A, Chatterion.—Q. Tn paragrapli 17 of your note you mention about the possibilities 
of the Nilgiri hills. Have you any information as to the cost of storing water on these hills ? 

I have not worked it out in detail, but I have carefully examined the sites and I have 
ittipected the hills generally and what I have stated here I feel confident is correct. 

You have been good enough to supply us with tables showing the cost of generating 
a Horse power when the capital (jost of building reservoirs amounts to so many rupees per 
million cubic feet of storage capacity, and tl^ese tables range fi’om Ks. 400 to Ks. 900 per 
million cubic feet. Can you give us any rough idea as to the figure best applicable to schemes 
lu the Deccan near the Ghats l—A. I should say that Rs. 600 per million cubic feet should be 
ampU as the cost of actual storage capacity. 

It may* bo desirable, however, to make the reservoirs of larger capacity than roqmred to 
water' of normal years rauifull, so as to enable one to store more water in a year of heavy 
Titofall to supplement the water collected in a year of light rainfall. 

yhfe will increase the annual available power if such power is to be constant from year 

' yeaf, • 
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In snch case if the cost of actual storage capacity is Rs. 600 per million cubic feet, the cost 
of annual available storage will be somewhat greater. 

Q. Do you know Lake Fife ? — A. I constructed the dam and it cost Rs. 460 per million 
cubic feet of storage capacity. But the capacity of that was very much larger than we could 
use. It was fifty years ago now nearly. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart.— -Q. You say that these liydro-electric projects vary very greatly in 
ilieir nature in different parts of India ?— 4. Yes. 

Q. In paragraph 8 you point out the necessary qualifications of an engineer to deal ade- 
(lul^t(^ly witli the question at all In paragraph 9 you say, “ It is to my mind plainly the duty 
of Goveninicut or more especially of an Industrial Department, if such is organised, to employ 
a trained staff of competent engineers.” Would it be sufficient if you had one such depart- 
ment attached to a Central Department of Industries, or do you want it in each province ?— 
A. I think it should be in one department because it would not be a large department. These 
ineu must be specially trained for it. It will be a small department and you had better put 
it mi dor one head. 

Q. They will have to bo engaged for long periods and the expense would be very heavy ? 
—A. First of all you require to work out a project. That might be a matter of one year or 
two. Then it would rest with the Government or whoever it was to consider what should be 
done with the proj(‘.ct. The question of construction comes afterwards. What I say is that 
YOU require a traimul staff of compotoit engmoors to prepare such projects as arc suitable and 
\Tould be paying propositions. 

Q. Yon do not think that the preparation of the projects can safely be loft to private 
initiative No, because the cost is too groat. You must got water cheaply and you 

must collect water in largo quantities and that entails a very great expenditure and that would 
not fetcli interest for many years perha])s and a private engineer or a private company cannot 
face it. 1 had in my mind the preparation oi projects first of all and then Government could 
decide liow to work them. They may pick out the very best ones, the cheapest and the most 
valuable and the best for irrigation, and say, here is a good project and it will pay well. Kien 
the fniancial promoters could" either take it up themselves or the Government could take it up 
and lease, the power out. 

President.— Q. There is one little sentence about which I wish to ask you. Probably 
that sentence is due to excessive over-caution. You say, “ There is an important town not far 
off.” I suppose you mean Coimbatore ? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything confidential about it '{—A. No. I have to bo cautious in this 
way, because tluj men who ara going to undertake projects or promote ^)rojects like to keep it as 
.secret as po.ssible. I look upon the utilisation of water power as a very important proposal 
and by it India can bo regenerated and become an industrial nation. 


Witness No. 292. 

Mr. W. Moir, Engineer, Manager, Messrs. Oarlick dk Co., Engineers and 
Founders, Jacob Circle, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

In the following statement I have restricted, my evidence almost oxclusivtly to the train- 
ing of certain classes of w^orkmon, and the means by which, in my opinion, a sound trainpg 
may be extended and developed— this being a subject on which I can write with some authority, 
due to my having l^eeii in close touch with the training and management of skilled labour in 
this coimtry for a matter of 25 years. 

The success or otherwise of any industry in these days depends on the cost of production ; 
ma(;hiiiery and appliances are designed, with the object of reducing labour charges and render- 
ing ui skilled labour more efficient. Here in India, where the simplest machines and labour 
.saving appliances are neither manufactured nor in general use, in my opinion a start should be 
made by trainuig workmen to appreciate the adyantages of labour saving by teaching them 
to manufacture tools and machinery of a fairly simple kind. 

This is not a case for scientific research, the accepted European designs in machinery and 
tools are quite good enough if they would Copy them in this country, with perhaps slight modi- 
fications. 

The advantages to India in .being able to supply and install machinery Md applianw ol 
her own manufacture are many ; in addition to opening a field for the^training of artisans, 
(with the help of such machinery and appliances, the country woul-’ 
ij^gt of the imported hardware to be seen in the bazaars. 
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’ Every industry of modem times is more or less dependent on machinery ; in whichever 
direction the industry of this country is developed and extended, machinery is bound to piny 
an important part, and the skilled mechanic not less so. 

Capital spent by Government on the manufacture of machinery and training of workmen, 
would be a safe and sound investment. To my mind the subject is of the very greato::.t 
importance in connection with industrial development. 

Technical aid to industries, assistance in marketing products and other forms of Govern- 
ment action and organisation will, no doubt, be wisely applied as means of development, my 
province is dealing with labour, and in tliis connection the fact I would impress upon tlie 
Commission are— 

1. That the quality of skilled labour is poor, it is scarce, and is handicapped by ignorance 

of modem methods of working and by lack of suitable tools ; 

2. That unless the efficiency of the skilled workmen is improved by adequate training 

facibtu 8 given for learning up-to-date methods, and the acquiring of suitable tools, 
progress in industry will be hampered and delayed ; 

3. That the improvement of skilled labour is of the first importance. In established 

industries, such as cotton spinning and weaving, millowners caniu^t got skill^nl 
mochanics.to attend to and keep their machinery up to the mark, in consequence the 
depreciation and loss of efficiency is far greater in India than in Lancashire. 

In Bombay probably the ‘‘ skilled ’’ labourer is better than elsewhere in India, yet the 
ingenuity of ’the craftsman is only evinced in his efort to lessen his individual labour. Yon 
will see two men doing the work of one, in turning the log of a chair, sawing a piece of tiinhe»; 
usiijg a jack plane or grinding a knife. If you ask the reason why, you will bo told that labour 
is cheap, that tlie workman is physically unfit to undertake such operations singly, or that 
there is no knowledge of any other moons. In a country whore such customs exist and are 
tolerated, a country clamouring for industrial development, how can anyone familiar with 
western methods and ideas give any but a foremost place to this most vital question ? 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Q. 44 (a). The lack of primary education hinders industrial development. Beading, 
writing and counting being universally admitted as aids to industry, illiterates are handicapped 
at the start, and in consequence the classes from which the best ijidusirial material is drawn 
are rostrifted to those who have had the benefit of primary education. 

It does not follow that illiterates cannot become good workmen ; their education, although 
restricted to the use of their tools, and the learning of their particular trade is just as good an 
education as a primaiy school course, but the learning of a trade is easier to the literate than 
the illiterate, 

(6) The only method of improving the lajmurer’s efficiency and skill in onguieering and 
its branches is to teach them as far as possible the best European or American practice. 

Q. 45 (a). Generally speaking 1 am of opinion that the labourer’s efficiency could be 
improved if their standard of living as regards housing accommodation in sanitory surround- 
ings was made possible. The lack of stamina in the labourers in factorie.s is almost entirely 
due to their miserable up-bringing and hfe in filthy and evil-smelling hovels. Many of the 
cotton mill coolies liv(5 ul a great distance from their work, there is no home life properly 
speaking, they leave for their work in the dark, and return in the dark. Such is the life of 
the factory hands generally. 

(6) Under this head I propose to deal with engineering and allied branches comprising 
Pattern making, 

Iron and brass moulding, 

Blacksmithing, 

Turning and machine tool work, and 
Fitting and machine drawing. 

To improve the efficiency and skill of workmen engaged in the. engineering trade it is 
necessary to start at the foundation, the training of boys in any particular branch they wish 
to follow. The apprenticeship systein hatf stood the test of time, and is still the beat method 
of training workmen. Practically, the same system of apprenticeship common to British work- 
shops might be followed out In India. 

Anyone with expmience in handling labour in the engineering trades must admit that the 
supply of skilled labour is very small, and the class of men available is anything but efl^jcieht. 
Practically, •all industries are dependent on skilled mechanical labour and in this country the 
absence nf intelligent and resourceful mechanics is a felt want. 
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The principal training shops for skilled workmen in the engineering trade are those of the 
railway companies, but the railway companies absorb all or most of the workmen they train. 

Privately owned or joint stock engineering concerns have a great difficulty in following 
out a strict apprenticeship system ; apprentices* after working for two or three years leave the 
shops where they have been trained and seek higher pay elsewhere. The majority never serve 
a full apprenticeship. As a consequence, such linns liavc now little interest or enthusiasm in 
the training of apprentices. 

The system of indentured apprenticeshij) cannot be fully developed without some protec- 
tion from (Government. It should be made a punishable offence for anyone knowingly to engage 
i workman whose apprenticeship has not been completed, also the parent or guardians and 
Jic apprentice himself should be liable to punishment for brofich of indentures. 

jljp^ntiiTshi]) Q. 4(). My special experience in training of apprentices has been gained in my own engi- 

1m foundry and workshops, and iii several worksliops with which i have been associated. 

Q. 17 and 18. I have no intimate knowledge of the working of industrial scliools and 
1 know of no way in wdiieh they could be co-ordiuated {i. c,, apprenticeship system and 
industrial schools). 

There is a wide difference between the two methods of training. The apprcntircshi]> system 
is entirely a business proposition. Boys are invited to Ixicoine ap]>rentici5s for a fixed term 
of years on a progressive rate of pay, and in addition to being paid for their labour, tlnw are 
taught the particular trade to wliicli tlu^y are indentured. Treated as all oth(*.r labourers, they 
learn punctuality, attentiveness and obedience. »Staying away from wmrk and late attendance 
is punished by ])ay deductions. Laziness, iiidifferenc(' and incompetence means dismissal. 
Asa business proposition tlie apprenticeship system must be a source of profit to an employer, 
otherwise it wmiild fail. 

The question of providing fachlities for technical instruction, night classes and so forth, by 
employers of labour will depend on wliether such facilities will be fully appreciated and whether 
such inatruetioii w'ill increase efficiency in their w'orkshops. 

Now with regard to industrial schools -as the primary oliject of such institutions is not 
to make a profit, wmrk done under such conditions would be unremuncrative under ke.en business 
competition. Time aiid labour saving are of the most vital importanei' in any industrial 
enterprise, the indentured apprentice is comjiolled liy his employers to do tilings in a way that 
will bring profit to the firm. The production of an industrial school may be very excellent, 
but time and labour saving are secondary considei'ations and couseqiKMitly the, pupils in indus- 
trial Biffiools cannot have the same coiiceptiou of time and labour saving, as thci indentured 
apprentice in a nioneymiaking concern. 

Q. 49. 1 cannot give any opinion as to how day schools for short-time einploy^ees should 
be developed; wuth regard to night schools 1 will malo' reference to them latiw. 

Q, 59. Brobably industrial and technical scliools might lienefit by being controlled by 
a Department of Industries. 1 see no advantiigcs in joint control. The ]]oard of Education 
may concern itself with literary matters and hd a Board of Industries look after industrial and 
technical schools. 

B fag of iupar*^. . " 51. There is only one wav of training men to take siipcrvisoi' s and skilled manager’s 

and that is by starting at the bottom of the ladder as an apprentice and thus gain work- 
shop expericne(', and manual skill in the best of all schools. 

Whetliei an apprentice engineer is intended for a better position than that of a skilled 
workman or not should make no difformice to the treatment he receives in the shops, he must 
work the same niirnbm- of hours and do the same manual labour as liis fellow apprentices. 
Three years of work in the shops followed by two terms of six months each in a technical 
college sandwiched between the last two years of ajipientie.cship in this w^ay - 

Three years as a fitter or turner, (> months in a technical college, G months in the works or 
drawing office, G months in a technial college, finishing u}) with G months in the shops at erect- 
ing or more advanced work. Buch a training ought to qiiahfy a young man of fair ability for 
a junior post. 

As an alternative night classes as an adjunct to the apprenticeship system have been found 
of great service in teaching mechanical drawing, mathematics and geometry. 

Q. 52 and 53. These tw^o questions arc dealt with in the Note appended. 

Q. 54 and 55. 1 have no criticisms to make, but siiggest that uniformity in the standards 
of examinations should be adopted by local (lovernmeuts and Administrations. 

1 . — Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises. 

1. I have had some experience in trying to raise capital for manufacturing purposes, more 
particularly of late for establishing a factory for making power looms. 
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I found that although in most instances the possibilities of success wore acknowledged Capita?, 
and although the capitalists approached were associated with cotton spinning in Bombay, 
their^ attitude was not encouraging, but rather shy of investing money in an undertaking now 
to them. 

In view of the great demand there is at present for looms, and the difficulty under War 
conditions of getting new looms from Lancashire manufacturers, it is difficult to understand 
why millowners particularly should be indifferent to such a proposal. 

It is impossible to make any suggestion for removing the difficulties in raising capital for 
industrial purposes, one can only c.xpress opinions as to the cause. Tt is likewise impossible 
to divert a capitalist’s investments from one channel to another by arguments that do not carrs^ 
conviction. 

An industry like loom-making ought to be independent of money grants-in-aid, bounties 
or subsidies, and yet 1 suppose loom-making will not be started by purely private enterprise. 

A leading capitalist s lead will always be f ollowed by others. Possibly, had I been able to induce 
a leading capitalist to father a scheme of this kind, the required capital would have been forth- 
coming. 

In a case of this kind j;robably some imuisure of (foveniment assistance or support might 
induce the investing public to subscribe, but until it is tried it is difficult to form any accurate 
opimon as to whether (Jovernment support would nunove the* difficulty of raising capital for 
industrial purposes. 

5. All methods of (iovernment aid mentioned in the schedule might be appliiid to exisL G<.\wnniont 
ing or new industries, the method or methods of giving aid would dtipeiid on the nature and 
conditions under which an industry is worked. 

6. 1 am not in favour of (bwernment control or supervision in any eas<*-, but in every 
case where Government aid is given the htjoks and aeeoiuits should of course be subject to 
audit by a Government servant or nominee. 

Ao/r on the sifstm of Indentured Apinmiiccs, 

^ The scope of the (lommission on industrial development, althougli embracing the consi- 
derations of the training of artiso-ns, seems to me to invite criticisms and suggestions more in 
regard to the training of supervisors or managers, and to technical and scientific departments 
than to the means of improving the class of skilhal labour. Now we must learn to walk 
before we run. My 'contention is that the' most pressing neciissity at tlie present time is the 
training of artisans. The output of our technical colleges and schools, and young Indians 
with Home training, can have little scope for tin; ext^rcisc of their technical skill or adminis- 
trative abilities in industry in the absence of a reasonable supply of capable skilled labourers. 

In considering the question of the training of artisans in India the temperament, social 
habits and customs of the people must be kept in view. Unfortunately, the dignity of labour 
has no meaning either to the well educated or to the illiterate. Boys of good education are 
not attracted by the prospects of an industrial career, particularly if it neccjssitates a training 
in any form of manual labour, from the “ skilled ” labouring classes. must look for 
, apprentices to boys whose fathers working men. 

The extension of facilities for the ^raining of workmen is absolutely necessary and I think 
the following is a workable proposition. 

Workshops should be erected in suitable centres for the manufacture and sale of cerGiiii 
commodities absolutely essential to the dcATlopment of industry, and which are now generally 
imported from abroiid. 

The primary object of such work6ho|\s would bo the training of workmen. Other advan- 
tages would be rendering the country to some extent independent of foreign supplies and 
di^onfltrating the possibility of industrial extension in this particular line. 

Here are a few articles I suggest manufacturing :~-Pumps of different kinds, water cocks 
and draw taps, scales and weights, bench vices, carpenter’s, engineer’s, and blacksmith’s tools, 
carriage and cart axles, agricultural implements, hand and ioot grinders, foot lathes, sugar- 
cane crushing rolls, rice hullers, milling plant ; machine tools, such as lathes, drilhng machines, 
hand and power looms and gins, oil engines, irrigation and well boring plant. I do not propose 
that any particular workshop should manufacture’ the whole of the articles in the above list, 
or intend the list to be complete, but I am quite sure that moat if not all of them nan be manu- 
factured profitably in this country under capable direction and supervision. I do not suggest 
that an enterprise of this nature should be worked by any Government Department, but I will 
indicate the Erection in which Government aid would help it forward. 

In the first place Government must introduce the scheme, issue a prospectus setting forth 
> its objects and advantages*, and invite capitalists to subscribe—foUowing the usual procedure 
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in the formation of a .Joint Stock Company, and guaranteeing interest on capital for a fixed , 
term of years. Unless Government take the initiative T do not think there is any chance of 
native capitalists (’(Huing forward. 

Assuming that sufficient capital is subs(‘Tibed under Govermnent guarantee regarding 
interest, a Board of Directors may ))e appointed by the shareholders, and the affairs of the 
Company placed under their direction. Further Government help Avould only relate to conces** 
sions in tlic matter of land, or building leases. 

The books of the Company would of course be subject to audit by Govermnent nominee, 
otherwise 1 do not propose any dircict Government control. Witli regard to Government assist- 
ance to any su(‘h Company as a going concern, I think there is ample scope for encouraging 
native industry by giving preference to the manufactures of the country, without cofSdpeting 
with existing or discouraging fresh private enterprise. The fact that a start must be made 
in industrial development must be the first (ionsideratiou of competition with established 
external trade or fe^ir of discouraging private enterprist? may be put on one side ; if industrial 
expansion is to be left to jnivate enterprise then wc will be just as we arc for many years to 
come. 

The Company being under certain obligations to Government would of course have to 
adopt certain Government regulations regarding the training of workmen. A fixed number 
of apprentices must always be lunployed, and adequate' ariangements provide'd for instruction 
classes either during working hours or after. 

As the primary object is the training of workmen this result can only be obtained by 
employing skilled artisans to t(*.ach them, men familiar with the most np-to-date practice in 
Mechanical Engineering and its branches, ({overnnient must have the right of insisting that 
a competent stall of foremen be always employed ; with tlu'. composition of the staff rests 
the whole question of tin' success of the scheme as a training ground for apprenticevS. This 
is the only way in which Government “ interference ” might be resented, but I am afraid a 
pohey of drift might bo established if Government did not control tlic policy of the Directors 
in this particular matter. 

Another proposal I wish to lay before the C!ommission in connection with the training of 
apprentices is that Government grants be given to selected private Engineering firms for 
establishing instruction classes in their works lor the benefit of tlieir apprentices. Unless 
Government does so, private firms are not likely to make any move in this direction, and it 
is a matter for consideration whether or not grants to industrial schools might not be 
profitably diverted and utilised in this way. ‘ ^ 

OiiAL Evidence, 15th Novembeu 1917. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.— Q. In answer to question 44 (a) >ou say, “The lack of primary 
education hinders industrial development.” Do you suggest that primary education should 
be made free and compulsory I -A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. In industrial centres or universally ? — A. In industrial centres. 

Q. Then you say, ” 1 am of opinion that the labourer’s ciriciency could be improved ^ 
their standard of living as regards housing accommodation in sanitary surroundings was made 
possible ”. Have you any concrete suggestions to make as regards improving their standard 
of living 'i—A. Only with regard to their housing and sanitary surroundings. 

Q. How is it to be brought about ; do you suggest that some owners should be compelled 
to bouse their employees by legislation ^—^4. Yes. 

Q. Then you would require every big employer of labour to provide sanitary surroundi^S 
and accommodation for his employees ? — A. A reasonable amount of accommodation." A 
newly started mill could not be expected to have complete housing arrangements made for 
their employees. 

Q. But you would make use of legislation to insist upon a certain percentage 1— * 
A. Yes. 

Q. Beferring to the apprenticeship system, as far as you know, has the Indian Appren- 
tices Act been made use of in Bombay ?— ^4. I have never heard of the Act. 

Q. An Act does exist, made about 60 or 70 years ago. It is not put into practice ? — 
A. I don’t think it is put in practice in any workshop in Bombay. 

Q, Is there any Act existent in England in regard to apprentices 1 — A. Yes, the old 
Apprentices Act, by which a man is hable to damages if an apprentice leaves before his time. 

Q. As regards these apprentices you say, “ The principal training shops for skilled wort 
men in the engineering trade are those of the railway companies, but the railway companies j 
absorb all or most of the workmen they train.” Do you think it possible that large mechanical 
engineering concerns and others would train up apprentices for smaller concerns, in additioit 
to those they require for their own purposes ? — A. Not in the ordinary couiw of. events, if 




bey train a large number of apprentices, the apprentices at the end of the term are bound 
0 spread and leave their original employers. The same thing holds in all apprenticeship 
ystems. In England, firms who train apprentices dgn't expect that all of them are going to 
tay with them forever ; only during the term of their apprenticeship. These apprentices, 
rhen their term has expired, are free to go anywhere, 

Q. At present these large firms do train up a certain number of men ?— A. Quite so, 
mt they require them. The large railway shops require so many men, and the supply of men 
s so small, that they always have room for their own apprentices. 

Q, As regards the training of the apprentices in the shops, do you suggest that the foreman, 
ipomf^hom the tosk of training them would fall, should themselves be trained in imparting 
iwtruction? Should they go to a training school ?— A. Not at all. They should be trained 
,n the actual manipulation of tools. 

Q. I mean should the foremen who trained the apprentices themselves bo trained in the 
irt of teaching 1— A, Not necessarily. 

Q. You don’t think that an institution for training such fqremeri would be useful 1 - 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. In your note on the system of indentured apprentices, you say, “ My contention is 
thafthe most pressing necessity at the present time is the training of artisans.” Then a little 
later on you say, “ The primary object of such workshops would bo the training of workmen. 
How long would such training take i -A. Five years ; that is, if you are not training the men 
for superior posts, but purely as artisans. You must necessarily in such an extended system 
of apprenticeship have two classes of apprentices, one class who would ultimately become 
overseers and* managers. A three years’ course of manual training is quite sufficient, provided 
they put in another two years in a college or technical school. On the other hand if the appren- 
tices are going in simpl)^ for a workman’s training, then five years is necessary. 

Q. AVoiiid you have both classes trained in the same workshop 1—A. Yes, and under 
the same rules and conditions. 

Q You contemplate a continuous stream of workmen passing through this workshop, 
and as soon as they attain efficiency they pass out and find employment elsewhere ?- 
A. Yes. 

Q There would be no staff of trained workmen ?— A. You would have to have a per- 
manent staff, of coifree ; a fairly large staff of skilled men to train those apprentices. 

Q. Then the quality of work turned out would not be as good as that turned out in the 
shops that had skilled workmen I— A. No. 

Q Then it could hardly be run economically - A. I think it could. 

Q. Would it be self-supporting ? A. I think it would be. I don’t mean to go in for 
any high clans work. 

Q. You propose to cover a good deal of ground as regards the articles you suggest maiiu- 
facturinu. Could oil engines and wel)-boring plant be turned out by these apprentice work- 
men under skilled supervision ?— A. An apprentice in liis third or fourth year of traimng, 
if there is anything in him at all, is really a practically skilled workman. To begin with you 
must iiave a certain percentage of permanent staff. You cannot start with raw boys ; that 
must necessarily bo. As these Imvs get to know a little more about the traimng of an engineer, 
or whatever particular branch they were training for, then the permanent staff may be 


reduced. 

Q But you would always koe]r some permanent staff as a sort of stiffening ?~A. Yes ; 
for instance, blacksmiths. You must luive permanent men for a shop like that. 

Q. Then the men who would be giving the instruction in these special workshops ; would 
they not thenrselves have to receive special training ? -A. No, that is not the class of men 
that is required. Highly skilled mechanics or moulders would be iii charge of the training oi 
these apprentices,, and I would draw these men from existing factories. 

0. In the last paragraph of your evidence you 8ay,,“ Another proposal is that Govern- 
ment erants be given to selected private engineering firms for establishing instruction classes 
•in thefr works for the benefit of their apprentices.” Is that for the benefit of tneir own appren- 
tices ?— A. Yes. . . • .1 • 

Q Then why should Government give this financial assistance for improving the efficiency 
of their own apprentices, from which , they themselves would benefit ?--A. I take it that 
Government intend to do something in the way of helping, and the e.xtension of facihties for 
the training of apprentices and artiaans would be a form of help. 

0 Mv point is that if a firm employs a large number of apprentices, it is to them own 
■ hitMStato iove tlleir efficiency, since they themselves would benefit. Why sh^ld they 
- ' Swpvermeitt assistance ?-A. If this point that I brought out about an Act being put 
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into force to compel apprentices to stick to their indentures was obtained, then probably en- 
gineering firms would benefit by this sort of thing ; but if they had also to train their apprentices 
in manual labour and (‘stablish night classes or day classes in their works, and have no redress 
if their a})prentices run away, which under existing circaunstances they do, then I don’t see 
that private firms are likely to get any benefit by so doing. 

Q. If you had these instruction classes you would allow apprentices from other work- 
shops to come ? — /L Yes, if it was a Oovernment supported school, 

Q. You think Government would spend their money better if they gave grants to these 
instrii(!tion classes than to the industrial schools? A. Yes; 1 don’t know much about 
industrial schools, but I think tlie old fashioned system of approntici\s]ji]) is better from 
I gather than the method of work in industrial schools. 

Q. Would you suggest that these instruction classes should take the place of institutions 
like the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ? -A. Oh, not at all ; it is quite a different thing. 

Sir D. J. Tata — Q. With refermice to the point in the last paragraph, about the estab- 
lishment of instniction classes, for whicli Government grants should be given, how are Govern- 
ment. to know that the apprentices have received any benefit from tluisci classes ? The Govern- 
ment may give these grants, and not know whether there is anything resulting from them. — 
A. These classes would be open to Government inspection, 

Q. YJrat 1 wish in know is, wouldn’t it be better to have grants by results, i.c., in the 
case of a school the Government grant would be given for the number of apprentices who 
satisfy a certain test ? They would then be paid according to the number of students they 
turn out as satisfactory. Would that not be better ? — A. Yes, that is quite a feasible scheme. 

Q. Like the grant given to schools whore the Government give them so m'uch for each 
student passing. Would that not be better Yes, I think so. 

Q. You suggest that certain articles can be made locally. I suppose tlicse are the things 
you allude to in the third paragraph of your statement ^—A, Yes, a few of them. 

Q, Wlio is to teach the men to make them ; there must be speciolists A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, no ordinary mechanic could make a pump, unless he 'was a man trained 
up in the works where pumps are made ? — A. You can buy a dozen different kinds of 
pumps in the bazaar and give them to your apprentice to copy and make. There is nothing 
special about them. 1 only mean hand-pumps of a simple type. 

Q. You think that experience in building tliese machines will bo useful to them in working 
them later on '!~A. No, it gives them a training in using their hands ; a sort of manual train- 
ing ; and also a training in lathes and other machine tools. 

Q. You say that apprenticeship is a better system than industrial schools. I presume 
it is because there you liave the atmosphere of actual working conditions ; is that the idea ? - 
A. Yes, that is so, because it is a business proposal. 

Q, Going back to the first question which Mr. Thomas asked you about chawls and the 
^ condition of the work-people, is tliat all you can think of in connection with improving the 
condition of labourers at present ? — A. That is really all that I can think of ; the hours of 

labour might be made sliorter with advantage. 

Q. How would that help ? -A, Give them more time at home for one thing. 

Q. About stamina ; is tha1. not due to the food that they eat ? And should not some 
attempt be made to givi^ tliem HtUir food, so as to improve their stamina ? Would that 
not be part of the work that you would undertaken ? A. Wliat kind of food would you suggest ? 
They are hedged round with casti' restrictions. The Bombay labourer lives fairly well, as far 
as food goes, 

Q. Why then is his stamina inferior ? - .1 It is because lie is living in most inaanitary 
surroundings. 

Q. Then if healthy chawls were built, who is to guarantiee that the workmen would Como 
and live there V—A, I know myself that in many cases they will not live there. 

Q, So, if some millowner built chawls do you think they would succeed in getting them 
filled ? -A. I don’t know about getting them filled ; they would get a fairly large peroeptage 
of them probably filled. I think it has been the experience of certain millowners, who l^ve 
built chawls, that there is a ditliculty in getting^ them filled. 

Q. Wliat is the reason ; have you any idea I don’t know, except that th^y 

have no desire to better their conditions oi life. 

Q. Then the main thing is to try and make them ambitious ^4. That is a very laud- 
able idea. 

Q. Just as it was said of the French Army under Napoleon that every dnu&mer boy 
carried a marshaFs baton in his knapsack, do you not want every labourer azub^Niixl to 
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become a millowner '^—A. I am afraid that is beyond the region of possibilities ; ambition of 
any sort is foreign to him. 

Q. The -whole thing is that there is a want of ambition, and that is due to a want of 
education. So we come down to bedrock there V—A, Yes. 

Q. T.ater on you say, “ Privately owned or joint stock engineering concerns have a great 
difliculty in following out a strict apprenticeship system/’ Why should it bo so difficult, if 
the engineering firms or joint stock companies wanted really to create a class of apprentices 
who would bo useful to them ? Why cannot such a concern succeed in getting those men 
trained'? — A. These boys who come- 4 am talking frojn personal experience you get these 
boy& as apprentices and perhaps the father comes to vouch for their staying for a certain length 
of time in your place-— these boys got to know a smattering of their business, whatever it 
may be, and they get enticed away by other petty firms in Bombay,' who offer them an anna 
or two more than they are getting from you. They run away and you have no redress. You 
have been teaching tliose boys ; they have really been of no benefit to you ; they run away 
and pass off for full-fledged fitters or turners. They get more pay, probably stay with their 
new employer for a short time and then go somewhere else. You get thoroughly disheartened 
by trying to teach boys their trade. 

Q. Would you be surprised to Iciirn that in our mills \ve train all our men and they stick * 
to us through thick and thin '? We have had men for over 25 years. If wt are able to train 
apprentices why should not otlier firms be able to do so '? — A. Probably you get a bettor 
chiss of apprentices. 

Q. Are the engineering trades e(|ually anxious to teach them as we are V—A. They are 
as anxi(uis to get apprentices to teach and tui’ii into good workmen. 

Q, Do you lay out any hopt'S of their getting on better and assuming positions of tniat 
and importance 'j — A. No, that is not the class of apprentices 1 am talking about at all. Your 
men are of (juite a different stamp. The apprentices you are talking about in your mills are 
probably Parsees. J am talking about the coolie cksses of Hindus and Mahomedans who go 
into the different foundries in Bombay to learn a trade, not with the view of getting to high 
positions ; that is quite another class of jnen who conui probably from the technical schools. 

Q. Not necessarily ; our men in the old days commenced on Rs. 10 a month. Now I 
think they start on Rs. 15, but they have hopes of holding positions such as that of carding 

master, spinning and weaving master, etc.- A. Your point is that if engineering firms offered 

their boys sdme indiic(mient, such as that of foremen’s job, then they would stay ? 

Q. Yes, it is because they feel that their services are not appreciated, they naturally 
don’t stay. -./I. 1 cannot agree with you there. They leave long before they are trained in 
their business. They don’t go to any place where there is any inducement of that sort held 
out to them ; tliey go if they get an anna. more. , 

Q, In the railw<*y workshops you say they always have room for their apprentices; 
they are able to keep them. Wiy is that 'i—^A. They also have a better system of appren- 
ticeship. f think they bind them under some penalty, whatever that may be, for a cert/ain 
term. 

Q. You said something about not wanting foremen to be specially trained to teiich. It 
js not every man that can tc.i.fh. A man might be a very able workman but still not able to 
teaeli and impart knowledge, to others? -/I. I only referred to mechanical skilled labour. 
Wlien a man can do a certain thing himself, I don’t see wliy he should be unable to impart it 
to others. The only way that he can do it is to show the apprentice how it can be done. 

Q, In answer to Question 4t: you say, “ My special experience in the training of appren- 
tices has been gained in my own t'l.gineering foundry and workshops and in several workshops 
with which I have been associated.” Wliat class of apprentices were these Indian appren- 
tices ? W(!re tlicy of the workman class whom you simply want to train as artisans, with no 
hopes of becoming foremen No hopes have been held out to them ; I have never told 

them that if they behave themselves they would become foremen. 

Q, You don't think that that has anything W do with their staying 1-A. Nothing 
^hatover ; they simply go where they are offered more money. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy-~Q. You say that you tried to raise capital for 
manufacturing purposes, more particularly for •making power looms, but met with no success. 
Have you tried’ to get the capital in Bombay 'i—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And to start the work /here ? In Bombay ?— ^4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think Bombay is a better place than Calcutta fur loom making ? — A. I cannot 
tell you about Calcutta, as I bave not had much experience of the place. 

Q, Wtere db you get your iron and steel from At present the thing is on a different 

^ We^et it just as other foundries get their iron and steel here. 

' "mh 14^-27 , 
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Q. You waut to start this factory on account of the war being on at present, so that 
looms may be obtained here l—A. I was referring to nearly a year ago, or perhaps two years 
ago, when the difficulties of getting steel and iron from England were not so great as they are 
now. 

Q. Then you can get the looms, too, from England?—^. That is hardly the point. 

In starting the loom factory it was not the question of whether we could get the materials 
or not ; it was wlietlicr we could get the capital to start such a concern. 

Q, Had you issued a prospectus and showed how you could make a profit ?— .4. No, 
only a rough draft. 

Q. Don't you think that if a prospectus were brought out, showing that the scheme woul# 
make so much proht, and that tlie business would be located in such a place where you could 
get the steel, it would haw. succeeded ? Supposing you started the industry of loom-making 
in the same place as the Tata Works ; don’t you think that (capital could be had very easily 
A, 1 really am not in a position to tell you. I can only tell you that 1 put the matter before 
st^veral very well known capitalists and influential men in Bombay, and did not meet with 
success. 

Q. Du you know anything about the Colaba mill-hand chawls ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are these chawls occupied by your own labourers or mostly by outsiders ? — A: 
Mostly by mill labourers. 

Mr. C. E. L}w.-~ Q. In your written evidence you sa}', under head 3, “ In established 
industri(»s, such as (‘otton spinning and weaving, mill-owners cannot get skilled mechaivcs to 
attend to and keep their machinery up to the mark.” What is that statement based on 
A. Based on my experience. 

Q. Is that a generally admitted fact amongst milluwuers in Bombay? — A. Among 
the millownera and mill agimts I liavc come across they seem to be of the 'same opinion that 
there is very great difficuliy in getting skilled mechanics to look aft(!r machinery. 

Q. Wher(i d (’>03 the efect of it come in. Is there any point where you ca.n get up against 
it statistically ?--4. An unusual number of breakages in numhinery, owing to defective parts 
wliich those men called jobbers put together in tlie mills ; badly running machines of all sorts, 
especially in a loom shed rcvsult in bad work and loss in production. 

Q. That class of work, putting l.ogether and putting in replacements, etc., is distinctly n 
on a worse basis here than in England l —A. Most decide.dly. 

Q. Is there much diflerence between mill and mill in Bombay in that respect ? — A. In 
some mills they may have a better class of men than in t)thers with better production ; in some 
mills the men who look after replacements are more competent than those in other mills. 

Q. They em])loy a liirger percentage of skilled supervision ; certain mills do that ?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to your answer to Question 44 (a), have you noticed whether any parti- 
cular classes or castes take to the job of being fitters 'i—A. They arc niostly all Mahrattas. 

Q. Mahomedans ? — A. No. \^ou are referring to the mill fitters, fitte.rs in cotton mills ? 
They are mostly all Mahrattas. There is a certain class of men who call themselves fitters, 
who have had no training. They liave simpH been inside a mill, putting on wheels, etc. These 
men have had no proper training as titters. 

Q. J4o you get another class of men who have been fitters in shops and take up mill fitting 
as a specialty ? A. You get men trained in nujchanic shops in the mills. 

Q. Men from railw'ay workshops ?— H. You don’t get them from the railways, that is, 
not the inside fitter who assembles broken parts, etc. 

Q. The man who has conui tint of any engineering shop here, is he usually a Mahratta, 
too '(--A. No, we get all sorta. We get Mahomedans, Jews, Christians, etc. 

Q. You speak of the Bnfish apprenticeship system in the engineering trade. Do you 
know wli ether there is any statutory teisis at tlie back of it, or is it a mere contract between 
the boy s father or guardian and the firm in which the boy’s father or guardian stq^nds 
surety ; simply a civil contract ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that would not be sufficient here ? — A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q, I speiik with this much experience of that kind of thing, that in various forma ol 
(loverninent training we ask the guardian to enter into aNbond that the boy will stay a certain 
length of time. When it comes to the prunt of enforcing the bond we seldom do it ; it is not 
good enough, but it does exercise a certain amount of moral pressure to keep the fellow there.-- - 
A. Probably in that case the parents of the boys are of better standing ; they understand 
the meaning of a bond ; but with regard to the poorer working classes in Bombay, they don’t 
understand anything about a bond. 
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Q. Supposing you had a statute to back you ; what form would that take ; do you think 
that the employer should have the power to pursue and seize ? to call the police in ? A, 
No, I don’t think it necessary to have anything very drastic in the matter ; but you must 
have some hold over these boys, if you are goihg to spend money over them for which you 
hope to get a return. When that doesn’t come off you get rather disheartened in the 
training of apprentices. 

Q. The only difficulty I am in is, precisely what kind of action one should take ; would 
you take action against his other employers l—A. Certainly, that is one of my points. 

Q, Suppose the other employer continues to employ him, you could take action against 
him ; and in the case of the boy himself a small fine would serve the purpose ? — A, Yes. 

Q. You say, “ The principal training shops for skilled workmen in the engineering trade 
are those of the railway coiupanies, but tlie railway companies absorb all or most of the work- 
men they train.” Is it simply because they happen to be the biggest employers of mechanical 
engineers ; or is it anything special 'i—A. No, certainly because they employ such a large 
number of people. 

Q. In regard to Questions 47 and 48 have had any experience of youths from the 
Victoria .liibilce Technical Institute l ~ A. Not very much. I have had only one or two 
young men a.s draughtsmen, and perhaps in some other particular branches ; but I have not 
had much experience. . 

Q. Draughtsmanship is one thing and engineering is another. You have not had suffi- 
cient experience of them as engineers ? — A, No, not in that capacity. 

Q. The main difficulty is whether a man of the educated class will take up a practical 
course before his theoretical training. — A. 1 am afraid he won t. 

Q. Can you cite any instances to the contrary, which may lead you to think there may 
be exceptions I- A. No, I hav(5 not found any young man of really decent education, who 
is out to get a lift above that of a workman, vi:., as a supervisor or manager. He is not inclined 
to dirty his hands and do manual work. 

Q. You think that they will go through the amount of practical work which they are 
putting in at the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, but not real hard work in a menial 
capacity 'i—A. No, they will md do that ; that is my experience. 

Q, You speak of night classes. Are there any night classes in Bombay at present ?— 
A, Not that;! know of. 

Q. This (question of your attempting to get capitfil raised for power looms ; is there any 
particular reason why these people were shy of it, exce])t because it was a new^ thing ? A> I 
cannot conceive any other reason. They admit the scheme was very feasible, and all said 
tiuiv were terribly short of looms in India. 

Hon'ble Sir R. V. Mockeijc(\—Q> In answer to .Mr. Low you said that you did not 
think educated Indians would go into a workshop and do practical training. Can you cite any 
particular case A. I am only talking from what experience I have had. I have had a good 
deal to do ^vith cotton mill mechauib shops, and have had, from time to time, young men coming 
into the shops, of good education, who ultimately intended to pass the Boiler Act Lxamination, 
t and become full-fledged engineers. They come into the mechanic shops through certain influ- 
ence to get a training, and 1 know in every case I have found these young men (pate averse 
to dirtying their hands or going in for manual labour of any kind. They will get a coolie to 
take up a tool for them. 

Q. Your experience is confined to Bombay only ? A, Principally to Bombay. 

Q In Bengal there are boys w ho are doing that work now, although their training is not 
80 good, owing to the lack of r workshop training.— .1. I am afraid I cannot 8a.y the 
same for Bombay. 

Sir D, J. Tata.’-Q. How many mills are there in Bombay About 80 'i~ A. Yes. 

Q. Tlie engineers of these mills are all Indians, more or less, or a large proportion of 

them \--A» Yes. * ^ 

^ Q. I believe they are doing their work fairly satisfactorily V-A. Yes. 

O. Why then do you say they are not man to dirty their hands ; they must have gone 
through this in their previous training ? — A, I said my experience was of young rnen whom 
I had seen come into the mill mechanic shop, with the view of getting a slight training before 
going up for their engineer’s certificate, and that they were very averse to dirtying their hands 
m any W’ ^ talkmg about the men who are engineers at the mills. I said these 

were quite boys who were learning as apprentices. 

Q. But these others must have.gone through that Not necessarily. 
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Q. How then could they have become engineers ? — A. They may have put in a full 
apprenticeship in railways and otlier firms in Bombay. 

Honble Sir R. N, Mookerjec. - Q, If th^se apprentices want regular training, they 
should bo trained in a commercial concern A. That is one of my points, where the value 
of time comes into it. 

Q. But if the Government starts a workshop, it ceases to be a commercial concern 
A, 1 also tliink tliut a concern run on the lines I suggest would certainly not be a very profit- 
able concern ; but I think in time it would pay its way. 

Q. \ our ide^i is that the Government will help some companies to start a sort of workshop. 
Do you think companies would come forward to start workshops on such conditions ? If it 
is profitable*, and Government gives any help in the way of monthly subscriptions to some 
particular selected films, other firms who are already existing would lx* clamouring for such 
help from Government.-*-^. 1 don’t think so. 

Q. We all agree that practical training in a commercial concern is the best thing to be 
had ; at the same time we also admit that these men must go in for practi(*.al training for three 
years, and the last two years they come to (;yplJege for their drawing and matlu'iuatics. To do 
that wo w.'int two things, eitlier a technical instit-iit(‘ or a technological coll(‘ge ; and secondly, 
a well equipped workshop. No private concern will have a college established, and therefore 
the Government must found an institute or a college wluu’e a workshop is also situated and 
available for training. — A, Yes. In the case of Bom]>ay liny have got a technical institute. 

Q. There are four railway workshops in India vlio are wanting men, and who say they 
have no means of educating these students, therefore tiny must have a school set up by Gov- 
ernment. It comes to this tliat unless Government establish colleges or technical institutes 
in places like Kanchrapara or .lamalpore, there is no otlnu* suitable means of imparting such 
education? -.d. No, except in the case of railway W()rksho])s. J was more particularly 
referring to Bombay. Supposing you liad a workshop of this class purely for graining artisans. 
You have the technical institute. Supposing a certain percentage of Indian apprentices 
wanted to go in for better training, after doing three years of mechanieal training, you have 
the technical institute. 

Q. In Bombay you have got that ; but there are two diflcrent (‘kisses of apprentices. — 
A. There must hi* two different classes. 

Q. In a railway workshop the training is more or less limited to radway works ; whereas 
if they wore trained in a large commercial workshop like that of Burn & (.'o., where they learn 
all kinds of works, these boys become competent. As for ari\ class of mechanical engineering 
works you suggest even if Government give financial help to private firms, tiuy will not be 
able to take more than a limited number of apprentici^s without interfering with their own 
work. We want a large number of students to bi*. trained ; bow are we going to do that ? — 
A, That is the only suggestion I could think of by way of getting iiained workmen, viz., to 
start workshops on a business line. That is not the same thing as an industrial school or any- 
thing of that sort. 

"Q. You have not quite understood me as to bow we are to cope with tliis difficulty. Burn 
k Co. will not able to tal:e more than a limited number of apprentices as a largo number will 
interfere with their ordinaiy work.- A. Which class of apjirentice do you refer to ? The 
purely artisan class ? If so, the artisan class would not interfere. 

Q. I mean the educated class and I sec this difficulty. Y"ou ha^'c nothing else to sug- 
gest.— .4. No. 

Mr. A* Ckatterton. — Q. Is there any kind of trade unionism among the mechanics and 
fitters in Bombay l- A. No, not at all. 

Q. Have you any experience of the English system of training boys in the workshops ? — 
A* Y^es, I have been an apprentice engineer myself. 

Q. WTiat is usual at the present time ? Dealing first of all with the artisan classes, do 
they sign indentures now ?— il. Oh yes, they still go m for indentures. 

Q, For instance, in a railway workshop arc boys taken in on indenture ? — A. I don’t 
know about railway workshops, but in general engineering shops thej^ still have to sign inden- 
tures. 

Q. During the period of the indenture aiQ the civil rights of the apprentices a:ffected in 
any way ? — A. They are supposed to be, but as a matter of fact there is no interference with 
the civil rights. In my indenture I had to he home at a certain hour at night, I was not allowed 
to do this, that and the other ; had to go to ' church, etc.^ but all this was not taken 
notice of. 

Q. You were not allowed to marry during the period of such indentureship ? — A* No. 

Ot J'or how long a period do the indentures run Five years. 
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Q, In regard to the difficulty about training apprentices out here ; at what age do you 
hmk a boy should start in an engineering shop 1 - A, Here in Bombay, where there is not 
nuch in the way of schooling, probably he could start at the age of 12. They start very much 
^ounger here than in Englarid, where they commence between 1.5 and 16. 

Q. At 12 would a boy be strong enough Not till he had been at work for a 

jouplo of years. 

Q. Supposing wr instituted in India a system of apprenticeship for seven years, starting 
it 14 and ending at 2J, and we adopted some of the expedients you mention in your written 
itatement to prevents tlie apprentice running away, would private firms be more ready to take 
apprentices '{ — A. I think so, undoubtedly. 

Q. They would then teach thorn a trade and have a hold on them for a certain period i — 
i. That is rather a long period, seven ywirs. 

Q. Was not seven years the old English omjtom ? A. No, five years. 

Q. Yes, but in India they will not learn their work as rpdckly as they do at home, and 
mu want special inducements to got someone to train them. It is necessary to make the 
>eriod a rather long ouq. A. If you can get them for seven years, by all means; but it 
ieems perhaps rather loo much that these boys sliould go on apprentice's pay for seven years. 

(J. The pay would be a gradually increasing one. AVe have to face the question that 
unployers will not train the men unless tlu'y get a quid pro qm. The quid pro quo is the service 
)f the apprentice after he has been trained for some time.-— yi. It is rather too much to ask. 

Q, You eav you are not in favour of industrial schools as a method of training artisans ? — 
4. No. 

Q. You propose instead a (jloveniment factory for the manufacture of certain classes 
d goods, which is almost identical with certain industrial schools 1 know of. Don't you think 
hat most of the defects which art! common in industrial schools will almost at once spring 
ip in such a factory 'N-J. Not if it is run under my scheme. It is going to be run on a 
5ominercial scale. 

Q. la a factory working under normal condition how many workmen would you have 
,0 each ajiprcntice 'i — /I. 1 should say about 15 apprentices to 100 workmen. 

Q. That is to say you arc going to have a rather big cstabhshment ? — A. If you are 
'eferring to this scheme of mine ; that is quite another story. It would be principally appren- 
tices. There W'ould be a few skilled workmen there to stiffen tlie concern, so to speak. Of 
joiirsc the majority w'ould ho apprentices. The bulk of the boys would be all apprentices, 
[t must have, to start vvitli, a f(‘w skilled workmen, in addition to the skilled men that we would 
require from home, in order to tiain these men, not teachers but skilled WTirkmen. I thought 

were referring to an ordinary engineering works. In the; latter there are about 15 per cent. 
A ap[)rentices. 

Q. Coming back to the (pjcstion of the training of supervisors and managers, you think 
the on))' way is to pass them through the work8hoj)s as workmen ; at the same time you told 
Mr. Low that none of them would do it. Is there no other alternative then ? -A, No other 
alternative except a technical school. 

QT Do you think it is practicable to turn out good mechanical engineers by letting them 
go through their technical course b(‘{ui< they take up the workshop course ? — A. No, I don’t 

think so. 

Q. Don t a good many of them do so in England ?— yf. Oh, no ; 1 have not heard so. 

Q, What about those engineering rr.llegcs at Leeds, etc. 1—A. They all put in their 
apprenticeship in the shops before the) go lo college. 

Q. Do not many boys go straight from school to college ? Most boys leave school in 
England from 16 to 18.—^. Sixteen is a good age. He goes into the shops, puts in three 
years, and if he is intended for a better position than that of an actual worlonan he’^gets the 
advantage, if they have a technical college. They sandwich the time between tlie university 
and the drawing office and put in their five or six years. does not go to college and then 
return to the workshops to do apprentice s work. lie puts in three years in the shops at, 
Bay, 19. He then puts in three years at college, combined with the drawing office which com- 
pletes his training and apprenticeship. 

PresidenU — Q, I don’t think you are quite correct in answering Mr. Chatterton’s question 
about the practice at home, because there gfee numbers of students who go straight from school 
to Universities like Manchester and I^eeds, and take degrees in engineering, and after that they 
get# certain amount of practical training and experience before they take up posts like engineers 
to municipa-lities and Pub|jc Works Offices.*— il. I don’t think they go in for apprentice work, 
^hey don’t start at the bottom of the tree in shops. 
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Mr. A. Chaiicrton . — Q. You would take boys out of school at 16 and put them in a work- 
bIioj) for three ve.'irK and let them pick up their theoretical and technical knowledge more or 
less by chance. You ina,kc the main thing, the workshop course "I— A. No, I make two classes 
of Hpju’entices. 

Q. 1 am dealing with the second class. — A. It would not be by chance ; in regard to 
the other part of the training 1 refer to boys who had facilities, such as the Technical Institute 
Jii Bombay to complete their training. 

Q. Jf you want a first class mechanical engineer h<n’e, you must start with a well 
educated individual. Would the majority of boys at 10 in this country have received sufiBcient 
education to (uiablc them to liuld their own opinions ? — A. By no means. 

Q. propose to make a break of three yc'ars in his studies, and he would have to start 

almost dc novo wlum he goes to the technical school or college ? A. ^ es, hut what alternative 
is there. You must get those appi'eiitices ; )'ou must train those hoys. Fliere is no use in 
putting it off to nineteen years. 

Q. The point- f want you to consider is whether the treatment that the boy gets after 
he has been through the college course where he lias picked up a. considerable amount of theore- 
tical knowledge' is siitisfaetory. Would it not he ])ossible in Ihe workshop to give him that 
training tha-t he needs without comiilctely upsehting tin' wliolc course of his life in the way that 
is now doin' ? A. Don’t you think to begin wdlh that it w^oiild be better to start the other 
way about t Would it not be more likely to fall in witli tlu^ methods of working if he started 
before he w'ent to college '? 

Q. Blit you say yourself he won’t. ( A. If he ivon’t before he j'oes to college, he certainly 
won't afterwards. Your idea is to have some sort of lightened labour ? 

Q. For instance, if you w'erc to put hotter instructors in the workshop to deal with 
him, that would get over a good deal of diffimilty.-- A. 1 am afraid I have never come across 
such apprentices in India, and cannot therefore answer your question. 

Q. As regards getting enough apprentices in workshops, you say you have no 
experience of industrial schools, but assuming as a fart that the cost on an average is Rs. 30 
a month to tiain these workmen, would it not be practicable to do most of this training in ^ 
existing engineering shops, if (loveriimeiit were to subsidnse them to that extent, Rs. 30 for 
each pupil ^.—A. I hardly think subsidizing necessary, if we. could get a better apprenticeship 
system in India, i don’t think employers would jib at taking in apprentices in any way .but 
the tiling is so uncertain and uusiitisfaetory in evcr_\ way. I happen to b« the manager of a 
large engineering works in Bombay and w'c have not. got three u-pprcuticcs in the place. 

Q. Are you looking for them ?—/]. Yes, I have given instructions to look out for 
apprentices. 

Q. There is a certain amount of money spent in industrial schools on giving a kind of 
training to boys to produce artisans. Assuming that the cost of the training is about Rs. 30 
a month, and that it has to be paid by (lovernment or the municipality or the District Board, 
would it not be better to spend that money in private workshops in improving the methods 
under which they arc actually trained in workshops now "i —A. Undoubtedly, provided you 
don’t make a separate class of these apprentices, but make them conform to the rules of the 
workshops. 

Q. It will be desirable, to give, them a certain amount of time during workshop hours, to 
a(a]uire a knowledge of things winch arc not directly associated with the w'ork of the shop ; 
for iu8ta,nce you would have to teach them drawing '( — A. That means having a drawii^ 
office and an instructor, which 1 sujipose this Rs. 30 would go to pay for. That is quite all right, 
and there is no objection to that, provided that those apprentices are not put on a difierent 
footing to other apprentices or other workmen, except giving them some instruction in drawing, 
or whatever it may be ; geometry, 

Q. Do you think employers of labour would receive apprentices nominated by Govern- 
ment, in that way, Government paying a small stipend to start with, or paying the workshop 
certain fees as premia 1—A. 1 thjnk so. Personally 1 would be very pleased to fall in with 
the idea. 

Q. You would take in apprentices of this class up to ID per cent, of your establishment ?-y 
A. Yes. • . • 

Mr. C. E. Low.^Q. I am very glad to hear you say that you will be ready to take in 
apprentices on those conditions, t.c., with some aslistance from Government towards doing 
what is not your business ; but while in the shop they should be under shop conditions. Under 
somewhat different circumstances employers object very strongly, as a nile, to taking in folloro 
who had done their three or four years in an engineering college or ipstitution towards th^ 
final year or year and a half of practical work. — A. I think if they come under the same xttlea 
as other people in the shops, that would be satisfactory. * ... 
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What do you think of the other idea ? — A, I don’t like it myself, 

Q. Do you think that would create difficulties in the shops ? — A. Tliey would be a bit' 
of a nuisance. They would not help you in any way, and it would do your business no good. 
They would be in the position of men scmtinising and looking and trying to put everything 
into their brains. 

Q. Do you think they would be less useful to you and less teachable 'i—A, I am afraid 
they would not stand being taught much. They think they ha\ e nothing to learn. They would 
not do much in the way of helping any private business concern. That is my opinion. Unless 
you could put one of these men into the works as an estimator or draughtsman. For actual 
skilled labour they are iinsuited, and I don’t see what use they would be to private concerns. 
My strong point is the training of apprentices. I have had this in my mind for a long time, 
and the desirability of having decent artisans in India, which we have not at the present time. 


Witness No. 293. 

Dr. S. M. Sane, B.Sc., B.A. (Allahabad), Ph.D. (Berlin), Representative Dr , 5. 8 an $, 

of Messrs. N. Powell & Co., Manufacturing Chemists, Bonthag. 

Written Evidence. 

Common with other industries and manufactures, our own line of manufacture — surgical Govomment 
instruments and aseptic and other hospital furniture — needs a far greater share of Government 
patronage than has fallen to our lot hitherto. Never was this stimulating influence of Govern- 
ment patronage so keenly realized as during these last few years of war. Until before the war, 
all large orders for hospital fittings were usually jilaced outside India, and it was only occasionally 
that we supplied goods of our own manufacture to hospitals, mostly in the Bombay Presidency. 

As soon as the war broke out all things at once changed. Stores and fittings wore difficult 
to obtain from abroad, and an attempt was made by n^sponsible authorities to obtain the same 
class of goods manufactured in India. The result has been that during the last three and a 
half years we have fitted up more hospitals with goods manufactured by ourselves than we 
did during the period of fifteen years before the war. We have fitted up almost all the Indian 
War and Base Hospitals and Hospital ships with our aseptic hospital furniture and instruments, 
and have besides fitted up several hospitals in Mesopotamia, East Africa and Alexandria. 

The result has been remarkable. It has demonstrated to Government and to ourselves that 
we could supply at a short notice largt^ quantities of material of this kind, and although the 
prices of material, e.g. glass, metal, etc., have increased in many casas by several hundred 
per cent., we have been able to supply to Government a large stock of goods manufactured 
from these at prices not very much higher than those tliat ruled before the war. 

Our own industry does not share this valuable profit in the shape of experience and study Stru ooniloa. 

, alone. Larger and smaller industries have all shared alike. Improvement of the quality of 
goods and more economic^ methods haye been the direct result of this Government patronage. 

There is an old rule which requires all stores which are manufactured in India to be purchased 
locally, but I humbly suggest that this rule should be more honoured than has been the custom 
hitherto. A more consistent and generous policy as regards the purchase of stores will have 
very far reaching consoquenc(‘s on liidustry in India. There i.s another point to which I would 
draw the attention of the Commission, i.e., the activity of the Medical Stortis Ihipartment. 

This depaHment, as at present constituted in Bomhay and other parts of India, is not merely 
a Government agency for pnrthasijig stores for Medical Department. It is also a maTiufacturing 
department which supplies goods, not oiilv to Government hospitals and dispensaries, but also 
to Native States and Municipalities. TIk; reason alleged in support of the manufacture of some 
medicinal preparations is that Govenumnit can thus get articles which, if purchased in the 
market, would be subject to an excise duty. This argument need not be examined too (jlosely. 

If Government pay.s an additional price for alcoholic preparation, it also receives an equivalent 
amount through its Excise Department. I do not think that the existence of this department 
in its present form is in the best interest of the industry affected by it. Government depart- 
ments are not required to work necessarily on business or on the most economic lines, and 
maintenance of this department as a supplier to Government and ocjjjisionally to public cannot 
be regarded as very economical. 1 would suggest that Government should tender for all those 
articles which they at present manufacture in the Medical Stores Department in the open 
market, and thus give patronage to Tm^an manufacturers. 

The Medical Stores Department also maintains, in Bombay at any rate, a workshop for 

manufacture and repairs of surgic>al instruments and other hospital sundries. We are not 
aure whether Governn^^nt could not get the same works done more cheaply in workshops and 
factories owned by private people, of wliich there are some in Bombay. I also suggest that 
this matter be investigated. 
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Industrial and dut^y* A gTcat many difficulties with which the industry of manufacturing medicinal preparations ^ 
tree spirit to (contend with are connected with the use of alcohol. There are several industries, in some 

of which we arc interested, which use alcohol or rectified spirit in one or other form. All these 
industries come, roughly, under three large heads : — 


(i) Those that use pure, i.e., iindenatured, spirit and manufacture articles liable to a • 

r.piiit duty under excise law. This includes medicinal preparations. 

(ii) Industries which use alcohol as a secondary material and, except in rare cases, may 
use rectified sihrit which has been denatured. The denaturing substance, if not 
properly selected, may affect the quality of the artichvs manufactured. This includes 
a very largo number of industries, including the manufacture of alkaloids tom 
opium, datura, etc., etc., products wliich do not contain alcohol in any form. 

(iii) Industries wdiich use alcohol as a raw material, but wliich so change it during manu- 
facture that the manufac.tured article is quite different from alcohol and is not subject 
to a spirit duty under tlie excise law. This includes such industries as the manufac- 
ture of chloroform, iodoform, etc. 

The recent Oovernment resolution granting certain concessions with regard to the use of 
industrial alcohol I'cmoves tln^ excise restrictions which hitherto existed in connection with 
industries which fall under (iii), and if this resolution is interpreted liberally, it ought also to 
remove some restrictions which attend the use of denatured S])irit as at present obtainable. 
For the manufacture of products under (i) no definite policy has yet been announced by the 
Oovernment. 


To meet tlie case of this industry spe(‘/ially, 1 would propose that the Commission should 
recommend the following concessioiu witli regard to the use of duty-free rectified spirit : — 

(a) Covernment should permit the use of rectified spiiit for medicinal preparations in bond 
and assess duty on the apiiit coutents of the ])reparation8 when they leave bond. 
This 2 n’oc*ediire which is followed in England will relieve th(‘ manufacturer of the 
burden of th(i excioc duty which he has to pay on spirit which has beiui lost by evapora- 
tion uud ill various manipulations. 

(h) As an alternative to manufacture in bond, I would suggest that Covernment should 
fix a certain allowance for loss in the manufacture of medicinal preparations and give 
a ri‘bate in duty on this. In all cases where these concessions are given, the party 
henefitting tliereby must satisfy the Excise Department that it will not use the j^iiit 
for any other illegal purposes. In determining the reliate allow&d for losses, I would 
urge that the attention sliould be paid to the climatic conditions of India. 

(c) For purposes where alcohol is used as a secondary material, as a solvent in the 
extraction of alkaloids, etc., Government should permit the use of denaturants other 
tlian those (pyridine bases, etc.), which are at present in use. In this connection T 
would suggest the adoption of rules similar to those that came in force in England 
soon after the war. 


Opium prqMirat ions. 


Oovcrnmorit aid. 


The price of opium (at present Ks. 34 per seer or Ks. 24 per seer under certain conditions) ^ 
is so high and the percentage of morphine which Indian opium contains is so low — often 4 per cent, 
and less — that it is not practicable to manufacture morphine which will compete with the 
imported alkaloid in price and ([uality. 1 would therefore suggest that the Commission should 
recommend proposals wffiich will make Indian opium available for manufacturing purposes. 

The concessions should be of a nature which will take into consideration the varying 
quality of Indian opium. It may be issued in India at a price which would be paid for it by 
manufacturers in England and elsewhere. 

There are in India industries so various in character and in such different stages of devdopf 
ment that it is not possible to lay down a fixed rule regarding any one of the methods of giving 
Government aid enumerated under Q. 5. For this reason 1 would not place any limitation 
on Government aid. The forms of aid of the most general application appear to me : 
(1) supply of machinery and plant on the hii’e-purchase system, (2) guaranteed or preferential 
Government purchase of proiAUct^ and (3) exemption for a linuted period of the profits from 
income-tax. These forms of (Jovernment help may be found sufficient for some existing enter- 
prises, but for industries for which tliere is ample scope in this country but which for some 
reason or other have not been touched by private enterprise, other forms of Government aid may 
be found necessary. I am not opposed to money grants-in-aid or loans with small 
if it is found that this is the only form of aid which will stimulate certain new enterprisw!:; In 
all cases of Government financial aid, I would propo^ a system of checking or auditing accounts 
of such industries in addition to the supervision exercised through the Department of Industrie. 
This supervision should in no case bo left to the ordinary administrative machinery of the 
Government. • 


It must be noted here that all these forms of Government aid may fail in certain cases wharf 
products cannot be manufactured from Indian raw material owing to the systematic attempts ■ 
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of foreign manufacturers for mastery of the Indian market. Competition of this character will 
by no b® rare, and I would strongly urge that Government should keep this contingency 
in mind and also the methods of counteracting such unfair competition. 

I am generally in favour of pioneer industries in the case of industries for which raw material 
and suitable labour conditions, etc., exist in the country and which for lack of sufficient capital 
or ex^rt knowledge have not shown the expected results. Such pioneer factories should 
only be started on the recommendation of the Provincial Director of Industries, assisted by an 
Advisory Council, and the object of these factories should be to investigate the commercial 
practicability of a particular industry. These factories should be conducted on strict business 
lines and the results should be made known to the public. Such factories, if successful, should 
be handed over to private capitalists, the Indian capitalist having always the preference. 

External trade of India may be divided in two parts, viz. (i) with the United Kingdom tJovornmeafc and 
and British Dominions and (ii) with the rest of the world. The United Kingdom has the lion’s 
share both of the import and the ex|)ort trade of India, and if the principle of limitation of the 
Government aid to industries which compete with external trade wore adopted, a large volume 
of trade, i.c., the portion with United Kingdom, will enjoy immunity from Government 
interference. 

As regards the chemical industries in particular, adoption of this principle will lead to 
ctiriouB results. England exports to India all the heavy chemicals, while Germany, which is 
next in importance to United Kingdom, exports dyes, essential oils, alizarine, indigo, etc., 
etc., precisely the products which she exports to other countries, including the United Kingdom. 

Similarly with imports : England is the largest irnporte>r of Indian oils and seeds which arc 
re-exported to India in the form of soaps, refined oils, paints, et(5. If the Indian Government 
were to % upon itself the self-denying ordinance indicated in Q. 14 , it would mean that 
Government would be barred from helping industries for which ample raw material exists in 
this country, while it would be perfectly free to help, even to finance, the manufacture 
of alizarine, synthetic dyes and drugs, etc., etc., t.c., products for which India, for the present 
at any rate, is as unsuitable as is Lancashire for growing cotton. The answer to Q. 14 
is therefore ati emphatic negativ'e. All consideration as regards Government aid must be 
guided by Indian interest only. 

As regards technical aid to industries, the form of such aid must depend largely on the Teohnioal aid, 
particular needs of an industry. The first m^cessary step in this direction a{)j)oars to me to 
take an extensive survey of existing industries, larger or small, and supplement it by a survey 
of all such resources which, with the neces-sary technical knowledge, might he utilized for 
profitable industries, (-ottage industries, c.7.^ weaving, dyeing and printing, paper making, 
lather tanning, sugar making, etc., which, in spite of the establishment of industries on modern 
lines, are bound to exist for a long time yet, should be fostered by every possible means. 

To such industries in which the })rofits are generally v(;rv small Government should give all 
expert advice fre^e, and, if necessary, facilitate their obtaining the necessary raw material and 
the marketing of their products. Tlu^ best way to achieve this would be to conduct a detailed 
survey of the needs of cottage industries of a province and the information so obtained should 
be placed before experts It is not suggested that each Provincial Government should keep 
a staff of experts on difi'ereut subjects. The t* ottage industries work more or less with crude 
methods and the expert advising th(?m will not be required to devise any elaborate plans for 
modernizing the particular ijidustr. , but simply to indicate possible improvements by processes 
which would tend to imyiiove tin quality of the product or to check avoidable losses. I think 
this kind of work could be carried out in laboratories of our colleges by Indian graduates. The 
solution ol problems relating to cottage industries will not generally involve any original research. 

All that is needed is to bring establislu'd scientific facts relating to these industries witliiii the 
reach of workmen, and this the Indian .^neiuie graduate may be expected to do. I understand 
that assistance of this kind is at present given to agriculturists in this Presidency by the 
Agricultural College, Poona. 

The case of those industries which cither foi’ want of technical knowledge or capital 
have not yet been established in India is different. Under this heading also fall those 
industries which, though started in India, have failed ior some reason or other. For these 
industries also the existing resources of the country should be minutely investigated, and the 
result of these surveys, together with the general information about the industry in which any 
particular raw material can be profitably utilised, should be made available to the public in 

E form of monographs on the lines of consular reports. I would also suggest that such reports 
lid be widely advertised. 

‘ For the present India may be said to be without chemical industry of any importance, and 
\ some attempts which have been made to manufacture matches, soaps, glass, candles, etc., 
cannot be said to have met with any great success. The fact is that some of these enterprises 
have been started with insufficient capital, in some the difficulties of manufacture have been 
greatf while for some this country is probably not at all suitable. I believe that some of 
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these manufacturing industries, e,g., soap, glass, candles, etc., can be successfully worked if 
a proper choice is made as regards their locality. Foreign articles have to travel such long 
distances in India itself before reaching their final destination that a certain amount of protec- 
tion is afforded to industries of this class. Most of these industries suffer from lack of export 
advice, and if suflicieutly large demand exists, 1 would suggest that Government should engage 
the services of an experienced soap-boiler or glass-melter to help these factories. No fixed 
rule can bo laid down as regards the conditions of the loan of these exports ; local conditions, 
character of work, financial position of the parties will influence such loan considerably. The 
loan of (ilovernment experts, (‘xcept in rare cases, sliould not be free. I am also of opinion that 
the results of resciirche^ of these expeits should he published, and if the nature of results 
obtained permits it, they should he embodied in a patent. Thes(‘ should always be Government 
property. 

For oth(‘r ohemical industries which have not yet been attempted hut lor which raw material 
probably also favourahh' local conditions, exist, e.g.^ manuiacture of alkalies and products 
from manganese and chroniiuin ore, etc., the kind of help needed is of a far exacting nature* 
Some of these industries, e.g.. alkalies, ammonia, need a most thorough preliminary investi- 
gation, specially in the light of modern methods. 1 should suggest that (government should 
initiate sueli mvesiigatious, and if tlu' results are favourable mvit(‘ capitalists in India to take 
up the manufaeture. In all eases vvliere a large industry of flus kind has been started and in 
whieJi mucli of (lie initial (‘X])enses of prosjieetmg and other investigations have been borne 
bv the Government, T would make it a condition tliat such a factory should employ a certain 
number of Indian graduates trained in Europe. It is not meant that these graduates are to 
be regarded as or to he pxiid the salaries of experts, ilie ohjiMtt ol such a condition is to create 
an opeiimg for capahli* Indians lor gaining expernnice and hecoimiig experts in co\irse of time. 

This svstiun ol engaging the services of university trained chemists or engineers without 
previous practical exporiciico is a most noticeable feature of large (jermaii chemical 
works. So few Indian graduates studying in Europe, at present have opportunit’cs of hcconiing 
experts, that openings must be created for them in India, if Indians are to take upon their own 
shoulders the. responsibilities of industrial re.sear('h in this country. The price of experts is 
absurdly high in India, and if conscious and persistent eflorts art; not made in this direction, 
India will remain Indplessly dependent on foreign experts for generations t6 come. 

In this connection 1 would like to draw the attisitioii of the (Jommission to the policy of the 
Excise Department. This has liithertu been T(‘gardcd so much as a revenues earning department 
with jiolice duties, that during these three years of war it lias failed to realize the role whic;,^ 
it could have played in stimulating new industri(‘s. Some concessions have only been lately ^ 
granted, hut I do not. think that these go far enough. These are most useful for certain indus- 
tries, but there are largtu’ possible industries, c./y., manufacture of im'diciiial preparations 
which can derive no benefit from these eoncessions. 

India is so rich in drugs, and this fact has been so often repeated by distinguished witnesses 
before this (Commission, that 1 think it is a pity that even alter three years of war Government 
could not liave devised a plan for utilizing or helping to utilize these resources. This depart- 
ment urgently needs a scientifically informed p(*rsomiel w^hieh will intelligently anticipate - 

public needs and endeavour to meet them in a hold, confiding, and w^hole-hearted manner. 

1 would also here suggest that (Tovernment should take some initiative in granting 
facilities for the manufacture of morphine and other products from opium. 

To carry out the industrial policy of the Government 1 would propose the formation of 
a Department of Industrieii under a Director of Industries. The Director should be assisted 
by an Advisory Board which should be so constituted as to represent the various commercial/ 
interests of the province. The raeinhcrs of the board sliould be nominated by Government 
and should include some of the (government experts. It should also include men of scientific 
attainment, oflicial as well as noii-ofhrial. The board should be advisor)', the executive head 
of the department being the Director. It should formulate schemes for the development of 
industries which the Director should submit to the Government. The opinion of the board 
should always he placed ou record. 

The relation of the Provincial Government with this department should be of the same 
character as that which exists between the Educational Deprtment and the Government. 

The Director of Industries, acting in caijes in concert with the Advisory Board, would 
influence the powers of modification or veto which the Provincial Government will poseeas. 

The Department of Industries should be a provincial department and should not be subject 
to control from the Imperial Government except in thV matter of general policy. 

The Director of Industries, if a non-expert official, will not influence an Advisory B<wrd 
composed of men with business experience or scientific knowledge. He should, as far as possible; 
be a man with business experience, possessing wide scientific knowledge, something like the 
manager-chemist in large German chemical factories. 
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. There are already in India several institutions intended for chemical research. The 
largest of these is the Indian Institute of Science. Besides this, there ar(' others, more oi 
less elaborately equipped departments supported by Government, e.g., the Research Institutes 
at Pusa and Dehra Dun, the several agricultural colleges, and in addition to these a large number 
of colleges affiliated to the universities capable of teaching up to the highest Indian standard 
Sn science. Most of these institutions are handsomely supported by Government, and if the 
question of personnel were left out of consideration, many of these would not be found much 
inferior, in grants and equipmert, to the (;hemical laboratories of Charlottenburg or Berlin, 
The Government L thus already maintaining at great cost a large number of finely equipped 
institutions and has placed them under the control of such chemiitr as it could secure by recruit- 
ment in England. From this it appears that, as far as pure chemical research is concerned, 
India is amply provided with institutions whore it could be undertaken. 

Instead of suggesting the creation of an entirely now Research Institute, I would prefer 
the addition of special departments to the institutions which already exist. Thus, laboratories 
fitted up to deal on demonstration scale with local problems connected with oil-seeds, sugar 
extraction, or tanning may be attached to the colleges or at Allahabad, Cawnp\ir, or Benares. If 
the industry is large enough, a school of tanning with a laboratory may be established in Madras. 
This system, if followed, will have the advantage of keeping, not only the professors and advanced 
students of the colleg( 3 s in touch with the industrial needs of the })rovince, but will also favour- 
ably influence the work of. the advanced classes of our colleges. The.se departments deahng 
with special branches of applied chemistry should be under the control of experts, ?.c., persons 
who have not only specialized in a particular subject, but who have ability for original research. 
These experts should be men of established nqnitation and should be enq)loyed for a flxed 
period only. The present system of salaries with pensions is not the most suitable for securing 
men of this type. The salary which will have to be paid to an expert of established reputation 
will necessarily b(3 largo, but the advantages from his work in India will also he great. Ho will 
during the course of. live or ten years for which lui is engaged associate with Indian students, 
who as co-workers will have the opportunity of watching and learning scientific methods fii’st- 
hand, and the research, wdiich will result from the joint activity, will be of great benefit to the 
future development of the country. The field for seh'-ction of such experts should not be 
restricted to one country only ; the endeavour should be to get the best man irrespective of 
his nationality. 

The present r)utput of chemical lesearch in India, both in volume and importance, is at 
present very little, and 1 think if onr universities take a larger share in original chemical research, 
a great deal of useful spade-work will be accomplished. I do not wish to propound any scheme 
in this connection because it will involve a criticism of a department which is outside the scope 
of the present iiujuiry. 1 would only add that the success of a college or university should not 
be gauged by the number of M.A.’s or M.Sc.’s which it turns out, but rather by the amount of 
original research which it has been able to publish in a year. 

As regards technological research, 1 doubt very much whether Government can undertake 
this expensive bnincli of research succ^essfully if it does not at the same time initiate the estab- 
lishment of the industries in connection with which such research is carried out. The whole 
history' of chemical induHtry shows that processes which have been discovered in laboratories 
have been perfected at great cost only outside the laboratory. Besides, the demands on this 
kind of research vary so much with each industry that it is neither practicable nor economical to 
equi}) a single institute vhich c;*,!. undertake technological research in the whole domain of 
applied chemistry'. Private capitalists may not like to undertaki'; this initial expense for a 
new enterprise, but Government can always deal with (‘.ach case on its own merits, and may 
contribute its initial cost by way of loan of its experts or money on suitable conditions. 

I am opposed to the routralizati* c of all the scientific and research departments under the 
control of a single expert. The coiidiiions in each province in India differ, and 1 would leave 
the provincial experts or heads of scientific departments a free hand. 

There are, so far as I am aware, no libraries in this rre 4 sidency which contain all the standard 
works of reference. There are several libraiies whicli eontaiii collections of text books and 
other more or less useful printed matter, and of those the Library of the Agricultural College 
at Poona is the best. This library also contains several useful works of reference. I think 
that cities like Bombay, Poona or Ahmedabad, i.e., every city with a college or a scientific 
ioatitution, should have a good library containing all standard works of reference. The absence 
of such a library is a sore need, and 1 strongly urge that Government should, as soon as 
practicable, provide Bombay with such a library. 

Oral Evidknck, 15th Novkmbkr 1917. 

President . — Q. You arc representing Messrs. Powell and Vo. V A. Yes. 

Q. This evidence is written in the first person singular as if it is yours ? — A. It is on 
behalf of the company- 
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Q. Who is this “ I ’’ that is referred to ? The evidence is that of Messrs. Powell and 
Co. ‘t—A. I think it is a mistake. The written statement has my name on it. 

Q. Whoisthis Myself. . 

Q. You wrote this evidence i — A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a partner in tlie firm ? -A. No. 

Q. Would you tell us the constitution of the firm 'i — A. It is a private firm. 

Q. Is it an European firm or an Indian firm 't—A. Indian firm. 

Q. You have <j[ot an En^d’^h name and how was the name adopted '(—A. I cannot give 
evid(‘iK‘e on it. 

Q. Do you know anything about the history of the firm ( -A. It is in existence for 
more than twenty years. 

(At this Ktag(i the chief |)artner of the firm stated tin* history of the firm.) 

y. In the manufacture of surgical instrument's you would recjuire a mechanical engineer ? 

• A. We have none. The manager who looks after that branch of our industry has had 
Eurojx'.an t-raining. He went over to Eiiroj)e and studied the thing on the spot, and he 
looks aft(*r the whole thing. 

y. How long was he in Kurope t A. For a couple of years. 

y. Did he go through tin* training as mechanical engineer, or when* did hi* get training 
tJicic t—A. T do not think he vv(*iit tlirough imrchanical engineming training. But he studied 
the manufacture in diffen'iit. [ilaces. 

y. He is not an aedualJy trained meclianical engineer t ~A. No. 
y. Who actually makes the instruments t — A. We have skilled workmen, that is 
Indian workmen. 

y. What jiatterns do th<‘y work on t Well-known English patterms. 

y. They cofiy English patt(*nis I- A. Yt‘s. with some of onr own modifications also 
occasionally. 

y. Where do they get stool from t—A. From England usually, 
y. Y'ou do not get it now t A. No. We have stocks. 

y. What kind of woikshop have you 't Have you organized it like the ordinary mecha- 
nical workshop ? A. Yes. There are several workmen, and there is a very small foundry,''^* 
but it has been only recently added. In fact, I may point out t hat in 1900 wo exhibited our 
goods at the Paris Exhibition, and out of the eleven competitors for the best surgical instru- . 
rneiits four got medals and of these four we wmx* one. 

y. When did your managin’ go home to g(‘t this training ? — A. Later on. 
y. He had not been home before you got this prize t—A. No. 

y. Who was in charge of tin* surgical instruments manufacture then ? — A. We had 
at (he beginning one gentleman by name Mr Bink. He was an Englishman and an expert. He, 
used to know the line very well. 

y. That is a good many years ago i — A. It was in 1898 <^r so. 
y. Wlien did ho leave the firm ? — A. After four years, 
y. Somewhere about 1902 ? — A. Something like that. 

y. Who was with the firm when you exhibited in Paris 't—A. He was with us up to 
1902. 

y. He came to you in 1898 ? -A. Yes. 

y. Have you exhibited surgical instruments since 1902 In several places. 

y. Where else have yon exhibited t—A. At the Medical Congress time. We have got 
gold medals at different industrial conferences. 

y. And at any European Exhibitions since the Paris Exhibition t — A. No. We did 
not get a chance. , 

y. What are you t — A. 1 am a graduate in Science and Arts of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity and Doctor of Philosophy of Berlin University. 1 was there altogether six 3?^ar8. 

y. What subject did you take up ? —A* Chemistry, and I specialized in coal-tar colours* 
y. You say that from the point of view of pure chemical research India is amply provided 
mill institutions where it could be undertaken, and theA you say, The present output of 
chemical research in India, botli in volume and importance, is at present very little.” How 
do you reconcile these two statements t—A. I have simply stated the fact as it is. I think 
it is notable that the educaticnal curriculum of our universities for M.A. or M.Sc., say, does not ^ 
require the candidate to submit an original dissertation before ho can get the degree* That 
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is one re«won. Besides from my limited experience as a professor I think that the heads of 
laboratories have often too much teaching work to do to devote much time to research, 

Mr, C. E. Low.—Q. On the question of industrial alcohol, you say on the second 
page of your note, “ Government should permit the use of rectified spirit for medicinal prepa- 
rations in bond.” Would you be prepared to extend that to the use of rectified spirit in per- 
fumes ? — A. I would not. 

Q. Why ? — A, Because in the manufacture of perfumes there is not the same loss in 
manipulation as in the ease of pliarmaceutical preparations. If in certain casc.s there is much 
loss in evaporation or distillation, I would extend the same privilege to them. But this privi- 
lege would be foithcoming only whore the loss due to distillation or evnporation or in manipu- 
lation is too great . 

Q. Government allow five jXT cent, in the ra,se of perfumes. What do they allow in tJie 
case of medicinal preparations ? Do they make a similar allowance i—A. VV(‘ know as a 
matter of fact that some people get 7.J per cent., but J am not (juite sure. 

Q. Has that point become one of ])ractical importance so far as you are concerned '! — 
A. We have ap])lied for it, but we want a- much higher rebate tlian 5 or 7J ])er cent. 

Q. Does the amount of wastage vary very much in the case of mediemes { — A. Yes, it. 
docs in certain cases. 

Q. Therefore to get over that difficulty yon suggest the manufactur(‘ of medicinal prepa- 
rations in bond Yes. 

Q. Is there any form of manufacture in bond con mooted with industrial alcohol ? At 
jiresent is spirit denatured in bond ‘(—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. As-an alternativ(‘ you suggest an allowance or rebate ?- A. Yes. 

Q. 1 wish to ask you which is the most ])ractica})lc suggestion, either to allow a larger 
rebate for spirit us(‘d,in the irianufacture of a number of diffenmt preparations in which the 
degree of waste is very varied, or the manufacture in bond ? They bt)th se.tmi to me to involve 
considerable difficulties. A. Yes. I have put in a second alternative — the question of rebate 
in case tlie manufacture is on a small scale — because restrictions as regards buildings and so 
on would involv<i too great an expense. 

Q. 1 think under the existing orders the Local Government has power to vary the dena- 
turant, and the (Jovernment of India especially desired in a IcttcT a couple of years ago that the 
discretion should be very liberally used. What is your experience now as regards the choice 
of denaturants in Rpecial case's '( — A, Tlie present deiiaturauts pyridine and other substances, 
if used in certain cases, leave a certain smell to tlie article in which it has been used and in any 
case in pharmaceutical jnoparations this smell is very undesirable. 

Have you made any aj)plication io the Local Govc'rnment in res].)ect of the use of 
special denaturants -.4. We have. * 

Q. With what result '( —A. It is being considered. 

Hm’ble Sir Fazulbfioy Carrimbhoy—Q. In the first jiaragraph you say, “ We have fitted up 
almost all the Indian War and Base Hospitals and Hospital Ships with our ase])tic hospital 
furniture and instruments.” What instruments have you supplied them ? — A. Surgical 
instruments. Small ordei's have occasionally been given to us. 

Q. The rest was fitted up h\ ^ he Medical Stores Department 'i ~~A. We do not know. 

Q. Have you supplied any ai lillcial limbs to war hospitals i — A. We have. Indivi- 
duals have come to us for them, and it they find our articles better they buy from us. 

Q. There has not been any complaint about them ? — A. No. 1 may say that in a 
particular case the artificial limb supplu^d by Government was not so good as ours and Lord 
Hardinge at his own private expense had fwo artificial limbs bought from us. 

Q. Have you applied for any orders from the Medical Stores Department ? — A. No. 
We have not applied. Whatever Government orders w(^ got, we got directly from Simla. 

Q. You have not got them through the Medical Stores ^4. No. 

Q. If they are short of articles do they ask you?-i4. Not generally- In the matter 
of war hospital fittings, we have received orders direct from Simla, and from tlie 0. C. of 
different hospitals or the A. C. R. E. of the different divisions. 

Q. Whatever they cannot get from the Stores they order from you '( A. Yes. 

Q. Are your workmea working under Indian superinteiid(^noc {—A. Entirely. 

Q, And they are able to turn outr'the best quality i—A. Entindy to our satisfaction 
and the satisfaction of our customers. 

Q. You say, “ The United Kingdom has tlie lion s share botli of the import and the export 
trade of India ” Do •you mean in the export trade of India We mean only 

dkemicals. 
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Q. Chemicals are exported ? — A. Raw products which can be made into finished chemi- 
cal articles. 

Q. Were you at the Charlottenburg Institute ?— 2 I. Yes. For about six years 

altogether. 

Q. Did you go yourself, or were yon sent bv somebody ? - /I. I was 0 scholarship holder 
from a Hindu Education Fund in Bombay. 

Q. And after coming back \ou joined Messrs. Powell and Co. at once 'I -A. I was for 
some time Professor of ClKuiiistry at Lahore, and later ()n I joined this compan}. 

Q. You think the Indian labour which )ou employ is working well? Had they been 
trained hcfore they caim*. to you ? A. (Jenerally we employ good untrained people and they 
have tlu'ir training in our workshops. Then they often leave us and go to some factories in 
Boml)ay. For instanc(‘, in the case of artificial limbs sonu* of our best workmen went over to 
the Medical Stores i)e])artm(mt when they b(‘gan to manufacture artificial limbs some time ago. 
They went there and commenced work and produced some bad work. 

Sii' D. J. Tata. Q. Is it on account of bad supervision or is it due to bad training ? — 
A. We make artificial limbs from willow^ wood and that is light and easy to fit in. The wood 
which is used in the Stores is not the same and possibly they have less experience of this. 

Hofi'ble Sir Fazulhhoy Carrmbhoy. — Q. You think that by having this Medical Stores 
Department, the (lovernment is competing with private enterprise t—A. Yes. 

Q. If the (lovernment asked for tenders do you think there are more than one company 
or firm who could t(*nd(u- for or supply these things ? /J. T do not know whether there are 

others. There are no others except the Medical »Stores in the matter of artificial limbs. 

Q, Supposing there wcu’c' no M(‘dical Store's you wanild be the pc'ople to wLom to go and 
you w^ould be the only firm who would tender ? A. No. There wajuld be competition from 
outside India. There is nobody in India to compete with us in artificial limbs. 

Q. Hew many years has your firm been started ?- /L For more than 20 years. 

Q. And nobody (dse has started another one ? — A. No. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government had the tender system they wmuld get cheaper 
articles ? — A. A little cheaper. 

Q. Do you know the price of articles supplied by the Medical Stores T-A. No. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q. You suggest that you actually commenced pioneciing this indust^’ 
of making artificial limbs and the Gcjvernment butted in and put in their own man and drove 
you out of business ? — A. Not drove us out of business altogether. We have been supply- 
>ng for many yc'ars. A few of our people' w'c'nt there. 

Q. How manv lifubs do you make ^ — A. We can make fifty ]»er month. 

Q. You are fitted in evc'iy way for making fifty per month ? - A Yes. 

Q. Wliat is the largest amount you have ever made on an average ?- A. We got only 
railway orders or factcjry orders. We make in a month on an average about ten to fifteen. 
We get almost all the raihvay ordc^rs and orders from private concerns, that is, factories. 

Q. 1 hap])en to know' by the merest accident of one limb that you had made for a friend 
of mine, which w'as highly spoken of in Simla by the Viceroy’s Surgeon who examined it, and 
said that it was very wi'll made. Have you made any representation to anybody as to this 
competition ‘(— A. The Deputy Directc>r General of Stores was at our place. He made 
enquiries wdiether w'e would be able to suppl\. We promised and said that we would supply 
all. He asked us, how' many will you make in a month. We said, as many as Government' 
might require. That enquiry has been made, and so far no rc’ply has been received. 

Q. Except the hospital furnituia', the other things that you supply are all made in this 
country ? Yes. 

Q. But w'ith materials imported from Europe? A. Yes. First we fitted the l^ady 
Hardiuge’s Hospital. We have completed the (jerard Freeman-Thomas Hospital and Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhoy Hospitals. ^ 

Q. You say with reference to tlu' Medical Stores Department “ It is also a nianufactUr- ' 
ing department which supplies goods not only to Government hospitals and dispensaries, but 
also to Native States and Municipalities.” A:. We would get those orders if the Medical 
Stores Department was not there. We are also in this line. The Medical Stores Department 
supplies Native States and Municipalities, and it come«^in our way. 

Q. We were told this morning by the ofiicer in charge of the Mediciil Stores in Bombay 
that the Stores do not serve private individuals and do not enter into competition with 
private enterprise.— ^4 Native States cannot necessarily be reg^;:ded as a Government 
Dcimrtmont. 
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Q. Do the Native States apply of their own accord to the Stores, or are they influenced 
to go to them ? — A, I do not know. 

Q. Have you tried to introduce your goods into Native States ? — A. We have supplied 
to a great many Nati>^e States. 

Q. Then what have you to complain of ? — A. But we object to the principle of Govern- 
ment enterprise competing with private enterprise. 

Q. It is not Government enterprise.— The Medical Stores Department is Govern- 
ment enterprise. 

Q. But Mr. Eyres' factory for manufacturing artificial limbs is not (h)vernment enter- 
prise From what 1 have listened to this morning, I think we have no reason to make 

a distinction between Government Department and Mr. Eyres’ private factory. 

Q. You say, ‘‘ Soaj), glass, candles, etc., can be snccessfiilly worked if a proper choice 
is made as regards its locality.'’ There was a gentleman coming to give evidence about glass 
manufacture, but he never turned up. 1 understand that you have some connection with a 
glass factory ? /J. Y(‘s. 

Q, ('an you give us tlu^ history of that factory ( The Paisa Fund Glass Works ? 

Q. Yes. Is it a commercial venture i~~A. It is of purely educational value. 

* Q. It is not worked as a factory for commercial purposes ? A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why was Tah’gaon selected for it ( A. It happened to be midway between Poona 
and Bombay, and most of the people who took any interest in this orgariis^ition were in Bombay 
and Poona. 

Q. You say that a proper choice should he made as regards the locality for such indus- 
tries. It struck me as if tlie locality that you selected for this ]>articular industry was not 
suitable. — A. We do not regard tlu‘ Tah'gaon Factory as a commercial undertaking. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. Have you seen any of tlie artificial limbs produced by the Medical 
Stores, Bombay 'G -/I. No. 

Q. You have also told us that the Director (hmeral when he went to you asked you how 
many limbs you could manufacture and you told him that you could manufacture as many as 
lie wanted? — A. AVhen the enquiry w^as made. 

Q. That work does iequir(‘ specially traiiu’d workmen ? - A. We have got men work" 
ing with us tor nearly 18 or IV) } ears. 

Q. But tliev cannot turn out more than a eerta.in numbiu* each month ? — A Wo have 
got- enough workmen. 

Q. As regards making medicinal preparations in bond, are there not two factories making 
peilnmes in bond I- A. 1 do not know. I am talking of medicinal preparations. 

Q. The restrictions apply to both?- A. Wl^ have applied for these concessions 
ourselves. 

Q. You have no idea as to how these jierfumeries are working ?— yf. I do not know. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. We learnt this morning that there w^as a talk of starting an artificial 
limb factory in Byciilla at the school for Disabled Soldiers. Major Marr said that he did not 
think that there was room for any more such factoriivs. Will the manufacture of 20 limbs be 
enough to supply all the wants the various hospitals 1— A. I think it will be enough — nearly 
25 limbs. 

Q. If 25 limbs are made, will that practically supiily all the needs of the Bombay hospi- 
tals?— ^4. Yes. 

Q. Is another factoiy necessaiy t— yl. 1 do not think it is quite essential. 

Q. And yoii are prepared to make 50 a month ? — A. If you want so many. 

Q, The Medical Stores only supply the hospitals ? — A. It is only recently that the Medi- 
eval Stores Department has taken that up — the manufacture jf artificial limbs. But before we 
were the only people who made them. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. —Q. Do you find yourselves uixlersold by the artificial limbs of the 
Medical Stores ? — A. We do not know their prices. 
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Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasada, Retired Amdant Trajjic Superiatetident, 
Bombay^ Baroda and Ventral India Railway. 
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Written Evidence. 

Q. 1. I have seen several Branch Railway Companies successfully fioated in India. I Capital, 
also saw the Co-ojierative Credit Society of the employes of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
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India Railway floated —rather oversubscribed in 1912-13, while T was a member of its Manag- 
ing Committee for about three years from its very inception. 

ior the co-operative industries we require special banks to advance money at low rates 
of interest, say at about 5 per cent, per annum. The rates charg(‘d by the co-operative credit 
societies in Lidia vary from 9 to 18 per cent, per annum, which are rather high. I would 
suggest the establishment of Industrial Banks and Hypothec Banks, with a Government 
guarantee or cash advances, on the lines of those established in Japan or on the lines of the 
Industrial Bank and the Credit Societies of Denmark. Tlie Ja})anese Government guarantee 
a return of 5 per cent, per annum on the capital of the Hypothec Bank of Japan, which attracts 
a large amount of capital from smaller capitalists upon debentures, whiiJi the bank is autho- 
rized to issue to the extent of ten times its own jiaid-up capital : wliile the Credit Societies 
of Denmark raise money upon bonds they issue on the land and building security of all its 
members, the rates of interest varying from U to 41 per cent, per annum. In Japan the 
amount of loans given on the mortgages is limited to two-thirds of the value of the property 
mortgaged, whilst in Denmark the maximum limit is 60 per cent, though the actual percentage 
is generally 50. 

The Industrial Bank in Japan lends money upon bonds and shares of industrial companies. 

Li Denmark the Industrial Bank is required to maintain a large reserve fund, owing to the 
greater risks involvisd in industrial enterprises. 

Q. The cultivation of land has been carried too far in India, The people grow too 
much corn which has impoverished the soil, and neglect their live stock and production of milk, 
buttcir, ghi, etc. They have lost also their indigenous industries by tln^ introduction of foreign 
goods, with which tii(‘y are unable, to compete owing to want of industrial training a^id general 
education. 

Q. 4. My knowledge of financial aid by Government to industrial enterprises is limited 
to tin* terms allowed by His Majesty's Secretary of State and the Government of India to 
Railway Companies from 1849 to date. The terms include guarantees of interest, subsidies, 
fme grant of land, rebates, etc. 

Q. 5. Money graiits-in-aid should be given for certain kinds of industrial institutions 
in wdiich Government is directly interested, as for instance, to C()-oj)erative Unions for the 
breeding of live stock, or for control work to test tin; remunerative character of milch cattle, 
mentioned in answer to Question No. 1*2. But I do not think Govoniment should give 
niary assistance of any of the eight kinds to purely private enterfirise Gbvemment may, 
however, in sound coneerns take some shares and havi* prehwmitial purchase of products for 
state requirements. 

Q. 6. In the (lasc of joint stock companies or banks established under Government 
patronage of any kind, Government siioiild have the accounts of such companies audited by 
its own accounts officers. The system will create confidence in the public mind and enable 
the companies to raise their capital easily. The confidence of the investing public in shares of 
Brandi Railway (kirnpauies is greatly due to Government audit of the companies’ accounts. 

Q. T. 1 cm stioiigly of opinion that Goveniment should arrange to organise agricul- 
tural factories on co-operativn lines or start them as pioneer or demonstration factories to be 
eventually made over to the agriculturists as soon as they are trained to manage themselves. 

Q. iS. Government may start co-ojHuativn; dairies for the manufacture of butter, ghi, 
mawa, cheese, etc., out of milk to be supplied by agriculturists and others living in the locality. 
The factories should be worked with the latest and best maebiuery to be purebased on behalf 
of the })eople wnth money tf) be lent by Government or borrowed from Hypothec Banks at a‘ 
moderate rate of intiuxst. Sudi factories may be started first in few districts in each province 
where there arc sufficient uuinbms of milch cattle. 

Otlicr industries which I suggest in answer to Question 12 may as well be organised or 
started imder the auspices of Goveniment, to be eventually worked by the people, on co-opera- 
tive lines. 

Q. 10 (n). In order to attract (japital, Government should provide ample safeguards 
against lo.sses of the kind caused in 1913-14 by the failures of banks like the Peoples’ Bonk, the 
Credit Bank, the India Specie Bank, etc. Government should lay down statutory provisions 
against promoters or syndicates and agents making out the articles of association by which they 
become sole masters and defy the shareholders if they make any attempt at improvement. 

Under the existing conditions, it is absolutely necessary to have Govern inont audit of 
accounts of banks and joint stock companies. Under Gbvemment control such concerns will 
have the confidence of the public and the capital will then be forthcoming. 

Q. 12. I am of opuiion that in order to improve the unsatisfactory condition of the 
agrieffiturifits and land-owners of India, it is necessary to establish industrial works and institu- 
tions in connection with agriculture to be eventually worked and managed by ‘the agriculturists 
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tkemselves. Accordingly I advocate the formation of co-operative unions and societies of 
land-owners and cultivators for the following purposes : - 

(а) Improving the breeds of cattle and other live stock, and increasing the production of 

milk and milk products ; 

(б) Joint sale, and joint manufacture and sale, of agricultural produce generally ; 

(c) Joint purchase of agricultural requirennmts in seeds, manures, cattle food, implements, 

machinery, etc. 

As the people are very ignorant at present, it is necessary that the Government depart- 
ments in charge of agriculture and co-operative societies should take the lead and establish 
cattle-breeding stations in all im})ortant villages or groups of villages ; these should be pushed 
and brought to the notice of the people by ])ropagandiBh work carried out intelligently until 
the people realize the importance of using good bulls in order to produce large milkers and good 
bullocks for draught work, when the people will themselves manage the breeding stations on 
co-operative lines, as they do in Diuimark with expert, advice and small money grant-in-aid 
annually from Government. 

Similarly where there are sufficiently large numbers of milcli catlle. aiTaiigements rnay be 
• made to establisli co-operati\e dairies for the manufacture and joint sale of butter, ghi, mawa, 
cheese, eic. In order to increase the yield of milk the people should be persuaded to grow 
larger quantities of fodder and cattle food. 

Co-operative societies may be formed also for tlie following pui'poses ; 

•(n) Joint sale of grain, potatoes, and other agricultural produce ; 

(b) Ginning of and pressing and joint sale of cotton and cotton seed ; 

(c) Extraction of oils from seeds, and joint sale of oil. oil-cake, bulls, etc. ; 

(d) Joint manufact ure of sugar, gui\ rab, etc. ; 

(c) Joint sale of cattl(‘ and ot her live stock ; 

(/) Bono-crushing mills. 

The advantages of these co-operative unions and societies will be-— 

(а) Cheapening the costs of production and sale-prices ; 

(б) Irfiprovement in quality and quantity of produce ; 

(c) Realization of full value by the agriculturists, by saving the profits at present mad(‘ 
by middlemen. This I hold to be a true remedy for the heavy indebtedness 
among the agriculturists in India. 

In regard to point (c) 1 may state that at })rcsent*agriculturists of India have to sell some 
of their produce at low prices, or at a loss. Take, for instance, tlieir cattle stock, which takes 
about four years to be reared. Th(‘ cost, of rearing a bull or cow at say two annas per day or 
four rupees a month amoimts to Ks. 192 per head, while the prices realized on sale give an 
average of about Rs. bO oidy. 

Grain and other agricultural produce are generally sold by the cultivators at inopportune 
times, in ignorance of market i ‘rices, under pressure for Government demand or for ret urn of 
inone\ -lenders’ advance. TIk sV causes mnke the agriculturists with their produce at low 
—sometimes unremunerativc- rates, and this accounts for tlieir continued iiidebtcdiuiBH. The 
remedy is the formation of co-operative unions for joint sale of such produce, under intelligent 
management at proper times and proper place. 

Q. 15-lf). To assist co-operat.i ve unions and associations in Denmark, Government has 
appointed a number of agriculiural counsellors among whom are- 

2 Counsellors for breeding domestic, animals (cows, shoe}), etc.), 

4 for dairies, 

2 „ for agricultural machinery, 

1 Counsellor for fruit culture and gardening. 

These officers give expert advice to agricultifi'ists and their unions. The only charp 
levied from them for the services of the officers re 8 Krones Rs. 7 jier day, cxcejit for the 
dairy counsellors for whom only 2 Krones per day is charged, for travelling allowance. 

Q, 17. For the agricultural jndustries suggested herein, T think the Government should 
allow the following assistance - 

(a) Extend the operations ot the Civil Veterinary Department to agricultural villages 
instead of confining them to cities and towns. Cattle-breeding stations should be 
established in all important villages or groups of small village.s, and the men in 
charge, besides supervising and conducting the breeding operations, should vigorously 
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carry on the proi)a^mndi8t work among ilie people, impressing upon them the impor- 
tance ol using tlie l)est bulls. This work should be done with sympathy and a desire 
to advance* the aims and objects of the work. 

(h) Appoint experts to organize dairies and other agricultural factories and i-ender assis- 
ta?ice to tlx* ]){*oph' in the construction of buildings, selection of machinery, and 
working ol tlx* factories. Ibitil such time as the. people are trained to manage them- 
selves, it will ],e necessary to start these as ])ioneer or demonstration factories, which 
may eventually be made over to the. agriculturists of the locality. 

(c) The Itegistmrs of (\)-operative Societies should maki* vigorous efforts for the forma- 
tion of societies for the joint sale of agricultural prodiu'c of various kinds, and for the 
sale and [nirchase (d livestock, and for joint purchase of agricultural ref|uirements. 

Q. 18. \]1 reseaivlies made t)V (lovernnx’nt olficers should be available* to the public 

lre(‘ or at a nx)(h*rate charge. 

Q, llb^t). See m\ answau- to ((uestion No. 7. 

Q. ('ommercial museums will be useful only when the people are educated and 

trained to understand the merits of the articles exhibited. As the pc'ople have not the necessary 
training at. i)resent, tluus' is no pressing ix'cd for them, Imt Liter on they should lx* established 
in all prinei])al cities in India. 

Q. ‘11 -‘ilk Industrial exliihitions will lx* very hel])iul and klovermuent should organize 
and encourage tlx*m. 

Q. II. The Government policy of raising land assessments on improvi'inents effected 
by land-owners checks improvements in land, and eonserpiently the land industries. If assess- 
ments are to lu* raised Government should share the cost of improvemenls. 


Primary orluoation. Q, .j l ((f), Y(‘h. To aulvance the peo})]e industrially as wudl as otherwuse.it is ahso* 

lutely necessary to make education of the cliildren ol both si'xes free and com[)idsory from the 
age of t) to the age of 1 1 years, as is the case in tlx* European countries, wuth sjiccial courses in 
industrial and conimercia.l snhjects. Attendance at continuation schools for eight hours per 
W’eek may be made compulsory up to the age of 18 years. 

(b) In cuiiuection w'ith the carriagi* and wagon workshops of tlie llajputana-Mahva 
llailway at Ajm(*r, T ptu'snadcd the railway authoiities to (^|)cu a technical school on a v^ry 
small .se.ali* wit h day classes for hoys and a night class for young workmen, also a drawin^r 
class lield t.wicc a wu*ek for lads working in the workshops. ° 

Q. -15 (a). To train the peojile in various arts and crafts, tecluiical schools and commer- 
cial scliools should be (‘stablished, besides el<‘uieutarv and secondary .schools. The pupils 
turned out of the teclinical and commercial schools slxnild lx* (|uite fit to take up their work 
directly after leaving tlx* schools, 

Jn agricultural schools and colleges, special courses should bo provided for dairying and 
“ control w ork for testing tJie milk and biitt(*r yield from cows in order to judge their remune- 
rative character. 

It). T know a,p])rcntices of laiKvay worksliops gi'iierally in India ar<* given general 
I'diKuition. and teclinical education also (o some extent. 

(k 17. 1 have seen a marked improvement in the w^orkinen and apprentices trained in 

the schools mentioned in my answers to (piestions M (b) and lb. Th(*y are all-round better 
mechanics than thosi* wlx) have, had no education. 

One of the apprentices who was a graduate of the Allahabad University, trained in the 
Carriage and Wagon Shops and tlie Drawing Class mentioned in -14 (b) rose to the rank of an 
Assistant Electrical Koreman on Hs. 275 per month w’ithin 11 years. Since his premature 
death, another young man similarly trained at Ajmer has taken that post. There arc a number 
of others now^ admirably working in the workshops, one of w^hom is an Asshitant to the 
Analytical (licmist, in connei'tion with the Steel Foundry. 

Q. 48. For tlx* industrial training of the youth the State possesses excellent works in 
tlie raihvay w'orkshops. over a score of which are now^ established in the principal centres 
in India, where practical training could be given to students receiving tlieoretical instructions 
ini technical schools which should Ixi cstablislx‘tr at all those places w4iere the railway work- 
shops are located. As the workshops belong to the State they should certainly be available 
lor tlx* training of the youth ol the country. ^ 

Q. 49. 1 think it wull he very desirable to provide seprrato schools for general education 
of children of agriculturists and a-rtisans. so that they may attend schools during certain hours, 
while ut other hours they may work at their fields or tiade. Children, of agriculturistg in 
Denmark, attending compulsory schools, are allowed to remain half the dav at home to learn 
farm work. " • 
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Q. 50. Induatrial and technical schools should be under a separate Department of Indus- 
tries. The two Departments (Educational and Industrial) should work independently and 
co-operate where necessary, pupils passed out of Primary or Secondary Schools being 
eligible for admission to the Industrial and 'rechnical Schools. 

I would divide the schools for general education into two classes, viz. : 

(1) for industrial and technical training, and 

(2) for litenry iind higber professions. 

Schools of the first kind should be entirely under tlie Industrial Department. 

Q. 51. Su])ervisors and skilled managers may t)e selected from open fields or appointed 
from tliose passing out of Technical Sdiools and ('oUeges. preference being given to men already 
working in the lower grades provided tluy are fully cjualilied. 

Q. 52. Employers of such men should, if tiny can afford, (meoiirage the men to visit 
other countries or other provinces of India, by grants of suitabb* assistance, in eases wliere 
the experienee. gaijied by such visits would Ix' of use to Indian industries generally, Govern 
jiient might contribute towards the c.\])(mis(‘s of tin' jounu'v. 

Q. 55. Railway freights ajc mon' fa voujubb' for foreign tiadc both iu ('X])ort aiid import 
goods, than for interiuil or local trailie. Treflir to and fiom Indian industrial v\orks should he 
charged at the same rales ])er maund per mil(' as the. saim' articles ari' cluirged to or from the 
sea-ports. Tlie classification of goods on Indian Railways is vt'i v com])lieated, it should be 
simplilied and made uniform for all State Railways at least. Ihit this has not lieeu done, 
although the (hwermm'nt of India have bei'ii pressing for it for the last 55 years or more. It 
is due to the se])arate administrations entrustc'd witli the management and working of the 
State Railways. 


{llfii Sahib C. Prasad(( did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness Nu. 295. 

Mr. U. K. Kanga, Managing Agent, Western India Glass Worki, Limited, Sanlli Road. ^ Kanifa * 
Bo)nhay, Baroda and Central India Railwag. 

Written Evidence. 

• 

The people iu India are generally poor and of thrifty haliit s. Tlu'v hav(^ little suprfluous CujMial. 
money for itivestment and that little they have they jirefer lo invest in safe concerns, known 
to have been soundly estalilished, if at all they think of investing in indust rial or siicli other 
coiict^nis. 

In the Western India Glass Works, Limited, none outside the limited circle of friends and 
acquaintarujes subscribed the capital. 

With the recognised liabit and actual necessity of Indian women to wear baugb?s aiuD'yv’coimnii 
■vWth the extensive use of jietroleum as lamp oil all over India, there is a growing demand for 
glass. It is therefore necessary that the Government should help the fiuancing of industries 
making articles of daily necessity. 

The best way of hel])iug is Lo guarantee a cdtain minimum interest as in the case of 
Railways. 

The Government should continue to participate in the profits till such time as they have . ^ 

recovered double the ainoimt that they lent to the Company to make up the guaranteed 
interest in the early stag(‘s. 

The Gdvernihcnt guarantees would better be given through Industrial Co-operative Banks, 
but the Government control and supervision or verification of chxta in the early stages should 
not be any way severe or interfering, or it will lend to discourage enterprise. 

Besides guaranteeing interest the Industrial Co-operative Banks should give loans on 
interest, , 

In my opinion there are more glass factories started than the demands require, for the 
reason that no factory, as far as I know, has got sufficient skilled labour to run it as a 
commercial success on a large scale. The few skilled hands that are available are (juit(^ 
insufficient and generally migrate from one factory to another, doing good to no factory. 

I beg to attach herewith my repjies to Bombay Government circular No. 6536 of 1st July 
1916. (Appendix.) 

As far as I know, the glass industiy in India has suffered for want of real technical experts 
in the several branches of this industry. This industry is in its infancy yet and up to this time 
no real and efficient experts have been called out. Only men of mediocre ability from Europe 
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and othw counlrie.s Lave been taken to advise in and manage the technical side of this industry. 
'I'his is one of the reasons for the poor progress of this line in India, although some improve- 
ineiits ill various iiuitters arc luiw noticeable. 

All new industri(‘s, such as the ^lass industry, should be exempt from iuconie-tax and other 
local taxes till sueli time as (Toverninent consider them ivell established in India. Though 
there art*, a dozen or more glass factories in India and they luive been striving for the last 
20 years, th (7 cannot be considered as established as scarcely any company has paid dividends. 

IVIachinery and plant should be supplied to new industries on the hiro-inirchasc system. 

All mat'hineries and jilants and largely used nuiterials, such as soda, should be. free from 
import duties iii the case of new industries till tlit*y get esta])lishi*d. 

( government should guarantee the purchase of articles for (h)veninjeiit works at tJic same 
price as the ini])oi*tcd articles even though in tlie early stagi^s tlioy may be slightly inferior 
to imported articles. 

In the case ot absolutely new iutfustries (iovernmeut should establish pioneer factories. 
One such factory in one of the Troviuces of India should sutlir e, and there approved candidates 
call be sent, on scholarships, from different jiarts of India. 

Tin* pioneer factory should be handed over to a jirivate company only after otlu‘r similar 
c^miiianies have been well established in other parts ol India and when the. factory is no 
longer requhed as a training ground. 

TIku’c should be an Industrial Research Department under the (b)vm’nnient of India with 
a supplementary department in England. The results of research instituted at the suggestions 
of certain jiaities should only be communicated to those in whose iutvrest it was carried out 
and not published for a period of two years. 

The results of surveys for iiuliistrial purposes, geological reports, and similar jiapers should 
be available to the public for references in the principal towns in India. 

In my opinion, museums and industrial exhibitions will help a lot in encuiiraging the glass 
industry to advance by a comparison of the bet, ter makes of others with one’s inferior makes, 
and faults will be remedied and efforts made to compete on (^qual lines as regards make, finish 
etc. ’ ’ 

The Government departments should publish lists of articles used by them and should 
exhibit them in comuK^rcial museums. 

Those Government Departments which use glass articles ought to patronize those re^ly 
I’eserving glass factorii^s where the quality oJ manufacture is jiaid more attention to than mere 
cheapness and must not jiatronize any factory on sentimental grounds. 

Forest produce?, such as firewood, grass, bamboos, etc., must be muh available at favour- 
able rates to ucav industries, such as glass factories and the like, for at least five years. As fuel 
is one of the costliest items in a glass factory a reasonable charge jku' cart-load must bo fixed, 
irrespective of vvli ether better amounts can be realised otherwise by Governments. 

The present land ])olicy of (:Jovernmejit requires great modification for industrial 
de\^eloj)ment. 

Goveriiineut should help in the acquisition of land for industrial purjioses by liuiitin<^ the 
cost of such lands to a mu.ximum of 80 to 50 times the assessment of the land required. 

(iovernmeut waste lauds must be given nngrudgingly at the usual low prevailing rates 
if not entuvly Iree where the areas required ai*e. large. The present law allows the so-called 
market rate of the time which in the case of industrial development is often artificially 
inflated. 

The suriace surplus water should be allowed to be freely utilised instead of allowing the 
same to run to wastes and the interest already established lower down the stream should not 
be allowed to be interfered with in future, by any other use of water, higher up the stream. 

I believe that the lack of primaiy education does hinder industrial progress as, from my 
experience, I fhid that the majority of hands in a glass factory, including those drawing very 
nice and officer-like salaries, arc illit(‘r^tc and consequently frequently troublesome andtoedless 
of discipline. 

I am doing my best to train the hands in some special lines. I pay them well and increase 
salaries for good work from time to time and give every reasonable facility and help. Some 
apjirenticcs arc being trained in this factory but sulficient time has not elapsed to enable me to 
])ronounce an opinion at this stage. But if these men stick to this work they will benefit 
tliemselvi^s more than the factory which, howc^ver, will also be benefited, as these factory- 
trained employees will turn out better work than outsiders. If industrial schools are estab- 
lisla^d the present dearth of skilled labour will to a certain extent be reduced. 

To turn out supervisors and skilled managers, Government must^iim certain concerns 
as suggested in my notes. Managers of private concerns, who go at their own^ or their 
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compauy’B expense to foreign couutrioB, must be given facility to study the lines of business 
by Government getting admission for them in suitable factories and giving them every possible 
facility in any direction required by them. 

1 believe it will help the glass industry a good deal if pamphlets on this subject, on the 
lines of those in other countries, are printed by Government in which questions regarding 
varioi^ difficulties may be answered by well-informed persons, translations of foreign pamphlet s 
containing useful information may also be made. 

^rhere is a great disparity in railway rates for glassware, this hinders (Hnumercial jnogress Kailway rates, 
considerably, the so-called concession rates are very liigli and it is, in my opinion, necessary 
that the freight for glassware on all the railways should be fixed on one scale for all and ()U 
the distance only. Great improvement is needed in the handling of glassware goods by ail 
railways. At times great breakage has occurred, causing serious loss to the factory and in many 
cases leading to loss of customers. 
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(krcular No. 05o(i. 

Bombay Castk, hi July 1910. 

(JOVERNMFNT OIKOULAH. 

As it is thought advisable, to obtain a clear idea of the condition of the various industries 
in the. Bombay Pre.i'.ich'iicy before the visit- of the Indian Industrial Commission, you are 
request ed to send brief replies to the following questions so as to reach the Deputy Secretary, 
Revenue Depajtmejit* Bombay Sccict-ariat, not later than the 20tli July 

(?) Is the glass industry in a satisfactory and prosperous condition i 

(ii) If not, what are its difhculties or disabilities '( 

(iii) In what way can these difficulties or disahilitiiis be removed ^ 

(d;) Is there any ])articiilar (picstion in comiection with this uidiistiy tliat you consider 
important enough to be investigated by the Indian Industrial Commission? 

(c) Is there ftiiy other industrial question of general interest that yon wish to suggest 
for the consideration of the Commission ? 

(nl) Do you wisli to give evidence, either WTitlcn or verbal, before the (Commission ? 

A. THOMAS 

Deputy Secretary to Governmad. 


To 1C Kaiiga, Esq., 

Manager, the Western India (dass Factory, Panch Mahals. 

i >ated Sunth Hoad, 12th July 191(1. 

From— R. K. Kanga, Esq., Managing ihgent, Western India Glass Works, Limited ; 
To - G. A. Thomas, Esq., Deputy Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
Bombay. 

In acknowledging (Government cm nlar No^ ()53(), dated the 1st July 1916, 1 beg to report 
that what 1 give below Js my persoual opinion formed after an experience of nearly seven years 
in this line. This experience is of gas-fired furnaces as on the continent of Europe and other 
countries. We have got at Sunth R-oad a gas-fired furnace, the first of its kind as far as we 
know iiLthc Bombay Presidency, the other furnaces being direct-fired ones. AVc arc gasifying 
wood-fulfl instead of coal. • 

AVe reply below seriatim to questions asked in the circular above referred to : — 

1, No, decidedly not. 

2. The difficulties are numerous and may oe briefly described as under : 

[а] Absolute want of skilled labour, particularly smelters, blowers and helpers, and con- 
sequent insecure position of 'the factory, the advantage of which is fully' taken b}' 
the few trained hands that arc now available. 

(б) Difficulty of ejiforcing discipline and exacting work from skilled as well as even ordinary 

workers owing to paucity of such workers and the sure chance of such men, if 

H U1W2 ' 
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(]i8iiiis8(‘(l from ojic place, better [laid iobs at another coiiipetiu;^^ factory 

most of the factories suffer for wajit of suitable lirbour, both skilled and unskilled. 

(r) Want of a re.-diy coinpetent CApCrt in India, cf vast exj)(‘rien(!e in smelting and znachi- 
ncries used in glass works, to guifle and help tli(' fa-ctoiy iu ease of technical and other 
dilhculties rro])ping up principally in gasdired fiiinai-cs. 

(d) The v(‘rv low selling prices ot Japaaiese goods \\liicli make it almost impossible for 
Indian gliss factories to compete successfull\ and with prolit. 

(r) The ever-rising prices of raw materials, /. r*., soda, chemicals, fuel, pai'king materials, 
etc., and ])roportiojiately reduce ])ric('s of mamifacf iired goods due principally to the 
low rates of dapajicse goods. 

( /) Th(‘ tendency ot the India a mark( ts to 'take only clu'ap stuff j'egardhrss of cjuality 
when'by factories whicl) pivfer dural)l(* ajid good manufactnre to clieapness, greatly 
suffer. 

{(j) Want of suitable woikitig ca])ita 1 to tide ov(‘r tliC trying and difficult initial stages 
aft(‘r starting ii jaav factorv. 

(//) Want of spirit on the paid, ol the jaihlic and liidisMi merchants to encourage Swadeshi 
a rtich's. 

{() riilicaUh) competition of Indian gl'cs factorii',' among Ihransclva'S. 

(j) Diiiicully of (’nfoicing terms of agicement on skilled workers and practical helplessness 
in in’eveuting tliisn Irom leaving one work and gr>ing to another owing to legal pro- 
ceedings taking a long time in case they an* adopted. 

ff. T]i('S(* (idliciiltics and disabilities ma^ , in my opinimi. Ire removed if the following 
means an* resorted to by (ioveriimcnt as thf'v coaid not fre I'micdu'd by otlicr agrmcies 

((/) The tlovcrnmciu, to heijr in sccaring siiitabk' skilled labour, oi tlie kind a factor\' 
rrsjuircs. on rca.soiiable salaiics and on conditions siiitablr* to froth the (unploycr and 
the employee. 

(/>) The (lovrunmciit to appoint a certain number of youngsters of sound physique and 
profcssirriial bent, rrf mmd as a,ppj-(‘ntices for smelting and blow'ing \vork and to post 
tiuan to si'lecl fa,ct(rries for training lor a ])eno(l of two years or so; thereafter the 
same imm to warrk in that fa,etoiy on a reasonable salary foe a larthei* })eriod of three 
yi'au's, so tiiat the lae^oiv may gf*t the advantage of its own training and the young- 
sl(‘rs may themselves Ire bcmelited ; the ( lovrulmient to give tin' fa-ctory soim' monctyuy 
hel]r to meet training exjsmses and wv.st' ge m m.inufaetuii^ duriiig training. 

(c) By levying a big import duly on goirds coming Irirm foreign eon nines, ])artieularlv 
dajran, so thad the presmit vmy l(r^^ prices may rise 

(d) By adopting luie iinilorm chi'ap and ])ro]i(rrlionai(' railway freight on glassware to 
Jamiitade pio]r''f jiKslimg of fnisiiiess ; by aihrptmg some meams to sa.ve heavy breakage 
m transil ot Indian glassware' due to the careless liandling erf such goods by low-paid 
railway se'rvants ; by a,voieling as ma ny tiansliipme’iits as perssible of glasswuire booked 

/css ihnii a H'lujtndodd by giving spraeial facilities to inuian fa.ctories 
ler load glassware m through wagerns ter be placed at the dispo.sal crf the factory on 
rcepiisitioii. 

(c) j^y giving reaiseuiable lae-ilities for three ter five yeai's to factories in tlie vicinity of forests 
b}’ charging smadl fe'os feu- tire following mate'rials Jarge'ly eonsnmeel in factories. 

]. b’uel reepiireel for tlie' v orks. 

11. Tae'king and building materials, such as '.erfrd for packing casexs, framboos, teak 
rafters and perle, and grass lor packing. 

Tbeise coulel be effected by fixing small fees per eart leuid oi em weight as may be doemecl 
advisable by the Forest Departimmt. « 

(/) Fy making some ^rrovisioii w'herebv workers having made agreements with any company 
may be prevented from infringing tlieir agreements on pretexts and leaving the works 
before the cxihry (ff the period of contract. 

((j) It would be to the interests of the Jiidian ])eop]tt if the (ffivernment were to import 
experts from Europe, well versed in all varieties of glass manufactuiCj in order to help 
the growing industry of Jiidia. yhieh )ias to meet seveue competition of outsiders. 

4. No question is, in my opinion, of gi cater moment at the present time than that of 
dealing successfully with the very kei'n and killing Japan competilion in the glassware business. 

5. 1 would suggest training by (Government of a* number of bands in special branches 
of this industry, such as maniifaeture of coloured glasses, decora tijig on glass work, preparing 
chemical glasses and laboratory ware, manufacture of beads and window glass, etc., and with 
that view subsidising some concerns and equipping them for practical training under suitable 
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Indian concern, tlie prospects of re^l coninicrcial success aic not many. 

0. As I have nothing more to say, I do not wish to trouble the (^omiaisslon by written or 
verbal evidence, but in case iny f)resenee be nec<’ssary before the CV)minission, I am (juite readv 
and prepared to present myself before the (V)m mission. 

Praying to be excused for th(‘ lengthy replv. 

A rough oMine of proposals for Gorernincot help to the Indian gkm imlnsirg hy establishing 

de )iwn stra f io i i f u do ries . 

In India tliere lire a number of glass factories aln'ady fairly well e({uipped which could 
be turned at a rnodemte cost into teaching institutions where tliis art in its various branches 
may he taught under Piuropean experts avIio ]ia\c s})oeializecl in dili'crent branches, such as 
smelting, blowing, cutting and linishing, sand blasting, decorating, laboratory \vare, etc., or on 
blowing and other niacliinos ustal in the maiinfacture of glass, etc. 

iTidian glass fact.oiPvs, without any exception, so far as I know^ siiiliu* for WMiit of really 
skilled labour, particularly smelters skilled in coloured glasses, first class bUnvers, and mechanics 
conversant with various machines, such as bottle-making macliiues, press machines, cutting 
anH finishing machines and ..sand blast machines. 

The Government can help Hy supplying the wwits of factories which require 

expert s by getting out- ('..xpei'ts from Europe or other countries on reasonable salaries and a con- 
tract for a fixed jieiiod. 

(IT) By placing selected ^"omigsters of sound physique and professional bent- of mind 
uiid(‘r such experts for training for at least three y(‘avs in such factories and then sending them 
out to other factories which may be in need of such hands. These men must he bound dowm 
by ail agre(Mneut to serve for at least five years where^^•r they are ask(‘d to stwe by Govern- 
ment-, preference lieing given to tin* ne(‘(]s of tlui factory v.ii(U(‘. they are trained. 

In cases wluu'i* (Jovcriiiiient get out experts at the cost of the factory and train youngsters 
therein for the faedity of oilier factories ‘'Ome monetary ludp must ho given to that concern 
by th(^ Government, 

But tln^ most desirable and really cflicieiit- and prohtable W'ay of helping the Indian glass 
industry W'ould \w for Government (assuming that Government does not wish to build and run 
their owni factorieT>) to select a well-eqnip]>ed factory for training skilled labour in every pro- 
vince and to h<d[) it financially as under : 

(n) By leasing tlie couccrii for a. fixed period for a lump sum per year l-o b(‘ paid to the 
concern, linancing it, ami t-iii'iiing out the various KHpjiivuuuits of the Government-, 
their municijialithss, etc,, so that dilTeivid bi'aiphes ol tlie art may lie tauglit^ and 
developed easily without lear of s(‘rious peciiimiry loss to Govonim(Mi.t and comjieti- 
lion witli other existing i'a,etr)ries. 

{h) Prehwentially, by Government guaranteeing a, cmiain interest, say not h'ss than 7i 
per cent, to the shandiolders or proprietors of any concern the Government think 
of utilizing as a training institute, for a fi.xed jieriod of at least ten years, liy equipping 
that concern at Govern ment (‘Xjieuse w^ith all upd-onlatc imichines, etc., and with a 
•niod technical lalioraioip' nit able for developim^ and teaching coloured glass inanu- 
ia-ctnre, by select ing ap]»nmtic(*s for learning and specializing in some branch of t he 
manufacture of glass, ami by hamiing over the, comsu-n to the original company after 
the sti]mlated period under nrrangements for the return of Government ontday or 
the pavinent to the company oi i< s out-lav if it is not v/illiug to pay for the Government 
out-lay during the period ol gti nanteie hi such ,i. eoiicern the following lines of the 
glass indust-ry may be iii< |•()di^ce(l ; - 

(1) Bottle making by mmdiinery and by liand. 

(2) Blowing by machinery as in Pans iactories and in other countries. 

(:i)'^||hJigle-muking on the lines of the Austrian ba.i 'jJ(‘s with Ihnhiiig, df'coratiug, jiolish- 

ing, etc. 

(4) Bead-making as a side industry. 

(5) Press -WTuk c.om])let<‘, including (lec()rc1.ted glass panes of suiiabh* sizes. 

(6) Window' glass manufacture lu entirety on a small eilicieiit scale. 

(7) Ordinary month blowing imde/ first class lilovv us to b(^ taught specially. 

From iny own exjierience of this line under various trying and dilhciilt- comlitirms, I can 
coufidtutly liay tliat it any concern is run by Gov<‘rnmeu1 directly evim for t^niching, there, will 
be no pecunituy loss fbr the reasojis that. 

(1) Good discipliiui could be easily enforced in a Government eoucejti and the several 
experts and workers made to I'ealizc. that they could not have tliat ma.^tery in a 
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(loveniiiiont concern which tliey have in a private, concern and which is the principal 
cause of Ihe failure of glass factories in India. Government help and control and 
supervision will helf> the proirress of ]mpils considojahly anrl will turn out conscien- 
tious workers. 

(2) The outturn could bo utilized by (bA'ernnient without going to markets for sale and 
sufficient money realized to defray expenses of the concern. Any output not likely 
to be required by the Government could be sold in suitable markets, but Govwnment 
should not compete with other existing factories in the matter of sales under any 
circumstance. 

(.*>) The use of the Governments forests, qujirri(*s of in.w materials, etc., will save somr* 
expenses to Government and will eompensate for some necessarily high expenses in 
working and training in 1h(‘ initial stages. 

(1) Government can undertake any special work on a large stale in ca^e of n(‘eessitv which 
is always paying in such lines, which is not the case with ])rivat(‘ concerns which are, 
Avithont any exception. iindor*capitalize(l. 

{Mr. Ka/iga did mlgicc and (Tide^xr ) 
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jVr. E. M. Hodfj^ov. Me. E. M. Hoboson, DiriRto)i(d Fores! Officer, Belgavm. 

Nolr.—Tltc irriffen and oral evidence of (his wifUifiS N confidential. 
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Mr. /). R. Mac- Mr. D. R. MacTntosh, Chief I ns])ector of SUmn Boilers and Prime Movers, Bomber?! President/, 
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Training of Labour and Supervision. 

There is a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechanical engineers 
held in tin* various provinces. Measures should be adopted to mak(* the tests uniform and to 
make a certificate obtained in one province valid in all. ^ 

The system at present in force wluTeby i^ac^h province issues its own certificate (which 
is valid only within the province, but wliieh may be exchanged in some, but not all, (S the 
other provinces) is undoubtedly a liardshij) on engineers. For instance, certificated engm<(ers 
belonging to the Central Proviiiecs and the Punjab are ])rohibited from folloAving their calling 
in Bombay and those from the United Provinces or from any part of tJie world who hold 
certificat(‘s that are accepted in exchange in Bombay have to submit to delay in having Ihoir 
certificates exclianged before they legally ran take up a p()st in this Presidency. 

As a remedy for these ills 1 would propose that so far as India and Burma are concerned 
inter-provincial exchange of certificates slumld b(^ done away Avith and be replaced by a 
certificate that would be valid anyAvhere in these coAintries. 


The provinces which rc([iiire certificated engineers to be in charge of steam boilers and 
prime movers are Bombay, Central Provinces, United Provinces, Punjab and Burma. Madras 
and Bengal do not require* c('rtificntecl engineers to be in chargi' of boilers and consequently 
liave no examinations, 

r ^ 

Bombay reciprocates with only one of the other provinces, viz., tlie United Provinces, 
by recognizing its certificates although three of the other provinces recognize Bombay 
certificates. Burma certificates are accepted in Bombay but it- appears that Biirnia does not 
recognize ours. 


Bombay has had certificated engineers since 1873. At the present time all land boilers, 
except those pertaining to railways, those used for domestic purposes at atmosphqij pressure, 
certain vehicular boilers and small boilers used for agricultural purposes, are rented to be 
in (harge of certificated engineers. 

In this Presidency examinations of engineers are conducted by a board of examinA?-^ 
appointed by Government. 

An inspector under the Boiler Inspection Act is excluded from serving as a member of 
such board. i 


Tn the other provinces which have examinations the Chief Inspector undej 
Act acts as secretary to tlie board and, except in the case of the Central Pro' 
member of the board. 

The fact of an inspector under the Act having anything to do with thel 
was lield in Bombay as lowering the standard of examination, because jt wm 




the inspector in the course of his ordinary duties would come in contact with engineers and 
might be exposed to temptation which would lead to corruption in the conduct of the 
exatninations. 

This condition, coupled with a doubt about the thoroughness of the examination, owing 
partly to the recent introduction of the examinations and partly to some failed Bombay candi- 
dates subsequently passing at Nagpur, had been, in the past, the principal reasons used against 
reciprocity with the Central Provinces, 

The examination rules of the Central Provinces are the same as those of Bombay, and 
had it not been for the fact that the latter liave been under revision and that they require a 
considerably higher standard than tlm present rules, I have no doubt but that reciprocity wou'd 
have been granted ere this. 

The United Provinces reciprocate with Bombay and with all the other provinces. Their 
rules were revised in 1915; the qualifications required of e.andidates for admission to tlie 
examinations are in the main practically similar to those of the Bombay revised rules. Tin* 
mode of examination is similar to that of Bombay except in regard to the time allowed, whirli 
is only about one-third of that allowed by Bombay. 

Punjab certificates are not accepted in exchange by Bombay. Previous to the revision 
of their rules in 1915 their standard of examination was low in comparison with that of Bombay, 
the qualifying service was not so high, the vsubjects of examination were fewer and a mueli 
shol’ter time was given for examination than was the case in Bombay. 

According to their present rules the subjects of examination do not cover so wide a field 
as those of Bombay and the time allowed is much less, from which it may be inferred that tlie 
examination is less searching. 

Certificates issued under the Burma Boiler Act are accepted in exchange by Bombay. 

The examination rules are practically the same as tliosc of Bombay ami the examinations 
appear to be conducted in the same manner. 

t 

The foregoing to tli(‘ best of my Icnowlcdgo indicates the difiorences in standard where 
such exists. Tliere is no radical difference in standard in any one province from that of another, 
and it ought not t(),be a difficult matter to introduce a uniform S('t of examination ruhvs that 
^ would be acceptable to all. 

But although a uniform set of rules for the conduct of examinations may be introduced 
in the various proviucea, there can be, in my opinion, tio uniformity in their application or 
interpretation unless thm’o is central control ; local differences would creep in ami in a few 
years’ time wc should be as far apart as ever. 

^To obtain the desired uniformity of standard in examinations and certi(icate.s I cannot of Be 
sijj^at a better system than that followed by the Marine Department of the Board of Trade 
ai whose rules relating to the design and inspection of boilers and to the examination 
of engineers have been the model for all the Boi](‘r Inspection Acts in India. 

A marine engineer’s certificate' issued by the Board of Trade holds good in all the ports 
of the United Kingdom, the Colonies and India, and is acceptt'tl in exchange in all the provinces 
of this country having certificates for boiler purposes. 

The Board of Trade system with regard to the examination of marim' engineers is as 
follows : — 

There is, amongst other heads ‘d technical departments at the Consultative Branch Office 
of the Board of Trade in T^ondon, ;in Engineer-Rurveyor-in-Chief, who is responsible for the 
direction of engineering matters. Under him is the Chief Examiner of Engineers whose duty 
it is to carry out the examinations tlu’onghout the Kingdom with tin; aid of the examiners 
stationed at the various ports. 

The examiners arc the engineer au<l ship-surveyors in the Board’s service, one or more 
of whom are stationed at each of the large ports throughout the country, part of whose dutie^s 
is the examination of engineers. Examinations held weekly, fortnightly or monthly 
according to the requirements of each place, under the direction of the vSonior Engineer- 
Surveyor of the port who may either conduct the examination himself or instruct one or more 
of his assjiants to do so. The Chief Examiner in London makes out the mathematical papers 
and despatches them so that they arrive at the port where the examination is to be held on 

morning of the examination. The papers containing the questions an^ opened by the 
examiner in tbe examination room in the presence of the candidates at the beginning of the 
examination. Neither the examiner nor the candidate^a know what the (juestions arc. 

The examiner gives out the papers and remains in the room during the whole time the 
examination is in progress. At the end of the allotted time he collects the papers and despatches 
them to the Chief Exanuncr who assigns tlie marks for each. The remainder of the 

‘ t^itt6®Hljftination is dealt with in a similar way. The only jmrta of the examination for 
i^ich^^Haminer is personally responsible are the conduct of the examination and the viva 

eJ|||Ktion m^praoticaI knowledge. 
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The examination in practical knowledge is considered the most important part of the 
examination and it rests with the examiner whether the candidate fails or whether he 
passes. 

This may, perhaps, be considered a weak point in tlic system, but even with our Boards 
of Examiners in India we liave one examiner responsible for his own part of the examination, 
lie sets lus own questions and fails or passes his man for his particular part as he thinks fit 
without consulting liis colleaguoi?. There is no check on the individual examiner : he may set 
up-to-date or oui of-dat/O questions and lie liimself decides on the answers given, whether rightly 
or wrongly nf)body but Idmself knows. There is no chock or st^rutiny of the papers afterwards. 
Tlu' hosrd does not sit colh'ctively in examination of each candidate. The only collective 
actioiis of the board arc when doubtful testimonials of service are put up for decision and when 
ccrfilicijtes are signed. In tlie latter case tlic six members of tlie board who officiate at each 
cxaniii)ation fygn their names to eacli certificate certifying that the candidate has satisfied 
the board, whereas in Kvality the candidate has satisfied only one or perhaps two membem, 
the otlier four or five members sign merely on the strength of their colleague’s word. 

The, ])rinci]>le underlying the board is theoretically good, but in practice, as I have tried 
to show, its working is not. so very far removed from that of a single examiner, with the 
diilereiKH^ that it lacks the efiiehauw and uniforjnity of the latter. 

J am tlierof()i'(‘ of opinion that, the most snitnble system of examinations for India would 
be to liave n (^liief Ikxamiiier under the Jmptjrial Government whose duty would be to direct 
the ('xaminationa in t.h(‘ various provinces, set and decide all the written parts of tlie examina- 
tions ami cheek ov(s' the (‘xa, miner s work. This would give the necessary uniformity and high 
class woik that, no otlu'r system could, and at the same time remove, so far as it is possible to 
remov(\ any suspicion of favouritism or unfairness in individual examiners, besides providing 
a wholesome cheek on them. The Chief Examiner would also satisfy himself of the fitness 
of an examinej' l)y being present at tin* first examination conducted by such examiner, as is 
done by tin* Board of Trade, and would pay unexpected visits to the various centres during 
examinations as he niiglit think fit. 

With regard to the local examiners, T am of opinion fi’oni my experience of the Board of 
Trade system that, tlie same system should be adopted in India. There are inspectors under 
the ^'alJous Boiler Inspection Acts stationed throughout India who are competent to undertake 
the examinations. Th('y are in touch witli boilers and engines and the conditions under which 
the same are worked, wliic.h, in my opinion, is mori' of a qualification than a drawback in the 
case of an examiner of eiigimaTS. They are pensionable Government servants and as SlJ^h 
ha\’e an incentive to act uprightly. Be^sides. under tlie supervision of a tJhief Examiner in 
the system already outliiujd, rnucli of the arbitrariness of the present member of a board of 
examiners would be removed. 

The cxainiiiatioii of engineers sliould be made part of the inspector’s duties without any 
additional remuneration, subjex^t to the condition that the pay of an officer appointed as examiner 
should bo sufficient to attract the right type of man for the work. The examinations could 
be conduct.ed by the Chief Inspector of Boilers for each province either by himself or with the 
help of one of his assistants. 

But here in Bombay there is sulficicnt examination work to keep one man going and 
a wliole-timc (ixaminer might be appointed. A proposal to this effect was put forward by 
a Departmental Conunittee appointed by Government a few years ago to consider the 
advisaliility of revising the examination rules and effect lias been given to the recommendatiop 
in tlio amended Boiler Inspection Act now before the Legislative Council. 

I have the honour to invite the attention of the Commission to another matter under the^ ' 
Boiler Inspection Acts, which is, that tliere is as much need for uniformity in the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Rules in the various provinces with regard to the design and construction of boilers as 
there is in the case of engineers’ examinations and certificates. This matter was brought to 
the notice of the Government of India before the outbreak of war, on complaints being made 
by boiler importers that, owing to differences in inspection rules and their application, boilers 
made by the same makers had to be built to difierent specifications for difierent provinces in 
India, and tliat what would comply in one case would not comply in another, thereby causing 
considerable inconvenience and expense to boiler owners and boiler makers and importeipi. 
Owing to the war the matter was shelved for consideration afterwards. ^ , 

It will readily be understood that ih technical matters such as the design and oonstruc- 
tion of boilers it is highly desirable that there should be one recognized standard for boiler* 
makers to follow. A standard of some sort is necessary; without one our inspection of boilers 
would fail in its purpose, insomuch .that an inspector Would have to grant a certificate for any 
boiler so long as it appeared in good condition, and the boiler could be worked at any ^pressure 
the owner or his engineer thought fit, irrespective of its fitness for such pressure. 
and indifierent boilers would thus have equal treatment to the encouragement of 
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Practically all Indian boilers are imported, mainly from Great Britain, some from America 
and some in the past were imported from Germany. Without a standard for the design, 
construction and material of boilers here in India wo should soon be in the position aheady 
described. 

Granted that a standard is necessary (boilermakers welcome such when it is clearly laid 
down what is required of them) it will be understood that if there is a different standard in each 
of the provinces in a country like India inconvenience and unnecessary expense to the people 
concerned are likely to follow. If the determination of standard or fitness is left to each 
individual inspector (as used to be the case in Bombay and which, I believe, is still the case in 
other provinces) even with the aid of rules to guide him, there would still be differences. 

Judgment and experience in addition to the requisite technical knowledge are required 
in determining the safe working pressures for boilers. Many allowances have to be luado which 
the rules only broadly provide for. 

I think, therefore, that to secure uniformity and continuity of practice there must be 
central control. TIkm’c should be one officer (who might combine the dutie.s of Ius])cctor Gemual ^ 
of Boilers and Chief Examiner of Engineers) with the necessary assistance, under the Imperial 
Government, whose duty it would be to check over the work of the inspectors in the various 
districts and maintain a uniformity in the assignment of pressures to boilers and in the 
requirements regarding their materials, design and construction. 

This is the system adopted by the Board of Trade, Lloyd's Register of Shipping and all 
Marine Insurance and Boiler Insurance Companies at home, and which, on a smaller scale, is 
giving satisfactory results in the Bombay Presidency. 

The technical rules relating to these matters under the Bombay Boiler Act have been 'j'oehmoal rules in 
lately revised and brought up-to-date and abreast of tlui latest practice at home, and, as they fhroligUout 

are ec[ually suitable to the other provinces, I would suggest that after their final acceptance 
in Bombay the Govermnent of India might bo pleased to circulate them in the other provinces 
for criticism preparatory to their adoption throughout India. 

• Oral Evidenck, IGth November 11)17. 

President. — Q. 1 notice you say on the fii’st page of your vTitten evidence that, you do not 
recognise the Central Provinces certificate because some of tlu*. candidates who failed in Bom- 
bay have gone to* Nagpur and passed the examination there? I supj)Ose the examination 
there is a little weak l—A. That is one of tlu^ reasons, but it is not tbe only one. 

Q. Well, whatever the cause of the deficiency is, you have to admit that the examina 
tion these is not so severe, whether it is due to the form of the examination or other cause that 
does not matter much ?-- -/f . Personally I should think it is much the same as we have here 
at present. 

Q. What the Central Provinces object to is that you do not accept tlieir certificates here 
while they havii accepted yours. Your proposiil is tliat the whole of the regulations should 
be much more uniform ; that there should be a Chief Examiner under the Imperial Government, 
and that he should also bo the Cliief Inspector of Boilers and Prime Movei s under an Act that 
would be uniformly applicable to the whole of India 'I- A. Yes, that is my proposal. 

Q. Do you think that the Local Governments will have any olijection to an organisation 
of that sort '^.—A. I should not think so. 

Q. Do you know anything about the ordeis t(‘garding the delegation to Local Govern* 

'ments of powers to define their own regulations 1-~A. I know nothing at all about them. 

Q. You cannot think of any way ii. which, if a central authority of the kind were estab- 
lished, that would interfere with the rights and pri\ileges of tlie Ltx^al Governments ?- 
A, No,. I should not think so Everything can be smoothed over. 

Q. Do you work in conjunction with the Chief Inspector of Factories, or are you separate ? 

There is no connection at all. 

Mr. A. TIiorrm.—Q. You say that one of the reiMions why Bombay does not accept 
C^txal Provinces certificates is becajise there the Chief Inspector is on the examination board ?• 

A. Yes, that is the fact. 

Q. You say, “ The fact of an Inspector having anything to do with the examinations was 
held in Bombay as lowering the standard of examination.” Is that your personal opinion ? 

Ai No, I do not think it interferes with the standard of examination at all. Personally 
I should think it matters little ; it is if anything rather the other way about. 

QA Later on in your suggestions as regards organisation for a central board you say with 
' ttoxd to the local examiners, 1 am of opinion from my experience of the Board of Trade system 
the fBmB system should be adopted in India. There are inspectors under the various 
Boiler In^tion Acts stationed throughout India who are competent to undertake the exami- 
^ nations mean oral examination 1—4. Oral as well as written. 
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Q. You say further that ‘‘ they arc responsible pensionable Government servants and as 
such liavc an incentive to act uprightly.” The reason why Bombay Government do not put 
the inspectors on the examination board is exactly the opposite. But you think theoretically 
there is no objectum at all 't—A. If we can get the riglit class of men, there should not be any 
difficulty at all. There is no difficulty as far as I know in the Board of Trade. 

Q, Gan you give any reasons why Burma certiheates should be accepted here ? —A. The 
examination rules are practically the sume, tliough so far as 1 can see from the correspondence 
we have not bothered as to whether tlie same standard is maintained or not. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that men who failed in Bombay have succeeded in getting , 
certiiicates in Nagpur '( — A. Yes, there were two cases to jny knowledge. 

Q. How do the Bombay and Central Provinces standards compare. i know the 

present rules ol each an; practically identical and so far as I know the standards are also much 
about the same. In my opinion the Bombay standard is much thi^ same as the Central Pro- 
vinces standai'd at present, but when the new Bombay rules which are now under revision 
come into force, then the Bombay standard will be very much higher. 

Q. Are you prepared to accept the Central Provinces certificates if they adopt thi^ 
Bombay rules ? A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t know whether the Central Provinces a])proached the Bombay Go\'ernment 
in the matter ~ A. 1 think tiiev a])proached it on more than one oceasion, but when the rules 
arc revised, then the standard becomes different. 

C. You ])ropose a central autbority and a uniform examination b\ a c’cntral authority ’i 
A. 1 think tliat is the best way in Avbieh you can kee}j the thing unifoiin tlirougliout. If you 
lea\e it to the Local Governments, they are bound to get away from uniformity. 

Mr, C. E, Lolc- -Q. i)o you remember when the Central Provinces Government hegau 
approaching you 'i-—A. In 190G, before 1 came out bore. 

Q. Do you know whim the Bombay Government decided first of ail to increase their 
standard About 1911 or ]9ill. 

Q. That is also my impression. In live yi'ais the boiku' rules have lieeu revised in the 
Central Ih'ovinces on the pavti.'il reason that the Bombay Goviu’iimeiit will not raise their 
standard ( — A, Yes, that is so. 

Q. But still the Bombay standard has not been raised and is (‘xactlyAhe same as ifi^^was 
live years ago 'i—A, That is probably owing to the time that lias been taken to amend the 
Act. It has been going on lor the last live years. 

Q. So tlie (Vnitral Province's will have to reiiiain there [iresuniably less efficient until it 
is hiiali} decided what form the Bombay rules will take, by which time it is not impossible that 
the Bombay Government might in turn make sonic Jurtlu'r amendment 1 should not 

think so. I think everything is up to elate. 

Q. Do you think that these difficulties in the matter of standard w ill be got over by adopt- 
ing a centralised system — A. Yes. 

llonbk Sir R, N. Mookerjcc. — Q. Have you any practical idea of the pioposed ccutrul 
exa milling board ( How would you get over the difficulty of oral examination ? It is a 
most important item. A. \Vc w^ould have local inspectors. The idea is that the central autho- 
j’ity through his assistants wBl go through the written part of the examination, but the actual 
conduct e)f the examination, both written and oral, at the different centres will be conducted "by 
the local examiners. - 

Q. Ho>v mail}' ])apers do you think they w ill set 'i — A. At present there are two mathe- 
matical papers each having five questions and there are about the same number of elementary 
questions, and then under the new rules w e propose to introduce a practical test and in addition 
to that we have got the oral examination, that is four diffeieiit subjects. 

Q, In regard to tlie written examination the questions may be printed somewhere in the 
head-quarters and the papers may be sent to the diflerent examiners and the examination 
may be held on the same day in all the centres, there is no difficulty in this part but in the case 
of those candidates who will appear as mechanics for boil^ you must examine the candidates 
more as to their practical experience ; so if the different provinces have their different men to 
examine don’t you think there will be different tests by different examiners and the standard ♦ 
will not be same 'i—A. There will be differences then. 

Q, In that case the complaints you are now makipg will remain the same except that there 
is one central autbority ? — A, That is the weak point in the system. 

Q, How will you get over that difficulty ? — A, We can never do that unless Wc brings 
the local examiners under a central authority. 

Q. What do they do in England I — A. That is precisely the system that I want adopted * 
here. They have their central authority, and his assistants conduct the exaijiinatioas , 

different parts of the United Kingdom once a fortnight or three Weeks or a month ^ 
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President.— Q, The Chief Inspector could go round and take part in the oral examination 
and he will thus be able to conduct all the examinations in some uniform standard, that is what 
you suggest ? — A. Yes. They do so in the Board of Trade. 

Q. At what intervals should the examinations be held ? — A . The number of examinations 
per year could best be determined after ascertaining the probable number of candidates and 
the number of examiners available for conducting the examinations. I think, should the work 
of examining engineers be undertaken by local inH|>ectors in addition to their present duties, 
that the examinations should be spread more or less evenly over the whole year, say once a 
month in Bombay and perhaps every three months elsewhere, where there are not so many 
candidates. This would give a smaller number of candidates per examination— a necessary 
condition if there he only one examiner at each. 

Q. What is the practice in liombay ^ A. We have one (\v(uy three months. We hud 
1 think about 500 candidates last yeai\ and about five years ago we had about 1,200, but the 
other provinces may hold the examination only once or twice a year. 

Q. If there is only one examination twice a year, then the Chief Inspector could conduct 
the oral examination in every province i ^A. lie (the proposed Chief Examiner) need not 
visit every province, but Jieed ojdy satisfy himself that a certain standard is being maintained 
•by the local ins|)ectors and that they arc following a recognised standard. 

Q. Do you charge auy fee here ? — A. Yes, Ks. 20 for 1st class and smaller amounts for 
the other classes. 

Q. These fees are given to the examiners i ■ A. The examiners arc paid a fee of Rs. 50 
per day for every day the examination lasts, out of tlic boiler fund, that is, the fees from the 
candidates are ])aid into the fund and the fund pays the examiners. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. This fund has bccii provincialised i—A. Yes, last March. 

Prcsidmt.—Q * We were told in Bengal that they have no examination, and they do not 
keep statistics ol boilei- inspections or explosions as tfic^ do here I — A. That is probably the 
case. 

Uoii'ble Sir M- N . Moolerjcc. ^ Q. In Bengal they generally appoint men on the merit of 
their certificates ‘i- A. I do not- know' \'eiy much about B(mgal, but I think in the majority of 
large jute mills you have only marine eiigiueers or rather men with marine engineer s 
certificates. 

Q, In EeTigal there is a large field foj' j'oeruiting mochuuics tor working boilers, and there 
it is considei'ed sufficient to see that the man who will bi‘. in charge of a boiler is a qualified man 
having a good c(*rtificute for such w'ork 'i~~A. 1 do not know. It is all a question of making 
money with the ownei s in most cases. In Bengal they have not got any certificated engineers, 
but have Government (ixamiuation ol boilers. Her(‘ of course the thing started 50 years ago 
and has been acted up to cvot* since. * 

Q. Do you think the st-atistics are not W'oith much in comparing Bengal with Bombay 
ill tile matter of boiler ex])losions '( — A. Well, I do not think there have been more than two 
explosions in Bombay since tlie Act came into force some 50 year's ago. 

Q. You suggest that there should be imiformity in the matter of the design and construc- 
tion of boilers ? — A. Yes. There is more reason for uniformity in that than in the case of 
engineer s certificates. As it- n. tlierc is a wide selection of types of boiler, you get all types of 
boilers everywhere. 

Q. If there are difiercut types of boiler, then one Boiler Act would not do ; you have got 
small boilers, you have large boilers '( — A. Yes, there arc different types of boilers, large and 
small, of high and low pressures, In' one Boiler Act could apply to all. It is the technical 
rules under the Act that difiereutiaics between types of boilers. 

Mr, A. Chaitertmi. — Q What sort of practical examination have you for these certificates 
— A, We have not got a practical examination at present ; we intend to introduce such a 
condition when the rules come into force. 

• Q, Their what form docs the examination take if— A, At present wc have got a sot of 
mathematical questions releating to boilers and engines. There arc also elementary questions 
to test the candidate's general knowledge about engines and boilers and their working. 

Q, What difficulty will there be aboUt a centralised examination ? — A. There will be 
no difficulty as far as ] con see. 

Q, Instead of sendmg examiners round the country, could you not conduct all the oral 
examinations in one place ? — A. that will be rather inconvenient to candidates who have 
to come from long distances. 

Q, You just stated in answer to the President that no boiler certificates are required from 
the men in charge of boilers in Bengal and Madras. Would it not be better to abolish the exa- 
t^iTU Ltionfl altogether and adopt the Madras and Bengal plan .4. I do not think it would be 
advisable tb do so. Certificated engineeis make for safeiy and the engineers themselves would 
« Bia 1442-34 
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wish to retain the system. There is no reason to stand in their way because you can thereby 
keep up a (;ertain standard. I think even in Madras there are many cnguieers who hold 
Bombay ccrtiiicates though they arc not required to. 

Q, Speaking about tlic strength of boilers, you say that practically all Indian boilers 
are imported mainly from Great Britain but some from America, and that each province has 
its ovm regulations regarding strength, design and construction of boilers ; arc not these rules 
a little old-fashioiu'd and is there not a tendency to apply them too literally ? — A, Yes, the 
rules are somctim(‘s too strictly a]>pliod. 

Q. For instance, I had to deal with a case myself. 1 bought a boiler from a first-class 
iVmerican engineering fii’iii, but it was coudemiuid in Madras by the boiler inspector ? — A. It 
may have been the fault- of the boiler. 

Q. lie produced his rules and said tliat some port iojis of the boiler had not been constructed 
ill accordtuice with the English ])lau A, That depends upon the individual inspector, that 
Ls one of the evils of having different inspectors in different provinces doing what they like 

Q. Supposing you consolidated the ruhis and had an all India Act under the c.outrol of 
a Chief iioihu’ Inspector, would it be advisable so to ada])t the i nles as to apply to boilers import- 
i!d from Ananica ? -/!.♦ No. I should not say so. American boilers are !iot so good as the 
British. We vstarted boiler making long ladon; America did. 

Q. What is good for America should be good enough for India Not necessarily. 

In Am(*rica they use a certain grade of st eel which wc don't use at all at home. That steel is 
manufactured by certain processes and is liable to di'velop certain special defects, it cracks 
and all tJiat sort of thing, and to avoid such difficulties we won’t have that steel at all, and they 
do the same in Germany. We use a sp(icial steel for boileis. 

Q. Who is y{)m' final authority to settle tliese Imiler rules .1. The Local Government. 

Q, Have you any share in drawing up t in* rul(‘s I gcmerally draw them up, and then 

they are sent to local bodies and to the leading boiler-mak('rs at home for their opinions. 

President.— -Q. You laiow that thii insurance rates in Bombay arc different from the in- 
surance rates in Bengal .1. Which insurance '( 

Q. Boiler insurance. A. I do Jiot think thcie js any great amount of insurance doiic 
in boilers in this Pn'sidency. 1 cannot you anything about the rates. 

Q. But would it not be a useful guide 't -A. \ do not think there is any necessity alf 

all for any legislation of t he kind. There is very littl(‘. insurance in boilers, they have a certain 
amoiuit of faith in the boiler inspector and the c(‘rtiffcate. 

Q. You think it js jiiorc important to havti a boiler ms|>ected periodically than to have a 
certiffed engineer rt. Yes. 

Mr. A. C ha tier tan. -~Q. What hapj)ons if a bcnler explosion takes place 't Is there any 
])ublic inquiry ? -A. There is a public inquiry. We inquire into every accident that occurs, 
aaid if there has been any n(*giigcncc on the part of the engineer wc hold an inquiry under a 
, certain section of the Act as to the Jlegligenc(^ or misconduct of the engineer and deal with his 
certificate as we think fit. 

Q. Is th(^ boiler owjku’ li^qiiired to report any accident that occurs t — A. They have 
got to report wil.hin 12 hours of the occurrence of an accident. 

Sir F. H. Steivaii. — Q. With reference to your suggestion about the appointment of an 
Inspector-General of Boihus and Chief Examiner of Engineers, would you suggest that if a cen- 
tral Imperial Industrial Department is formed, your Inspector-General should be a member 
there if — A. 1 should think so. 

Q. Where will he be stationed (--A. lie will have to be stationed with the Government 
of India. 

Q. At Simla or Delhi ( Is that a practical suggestion t—A. At present at Bimla ; of 
course they are too far off. 

Q. His principal duties I take it \yould be to check all the calculations and to see that they 
comply with the rules ; that is th<i main idea of having a central authority ? Would it not Iw 
sufficient to have a uniform Act for the whole of India ? — A. That woidd not do away with 
the necessity for the calculations. It really would not matter where the office is stationed so 
long as you have got one man to have all the calculations passed through him and to docido 
questions as to alteration of rules, that is you must have a man who knows his business, 

Q. Will it involve any considerable increase of exjicnditure ? — A. I should not think 
so. If you have a staff in every province, the local chief inspector would not require the pwne 
pay as now. 

Q. Would you suggest that there should be whole-time examiners )--A. A wholt-time 
examiner would command the confidence of the public. ' 


mbsegutnUy added : In explanation I may say that boilers imported into this country Irom Am«riaik 
got precisely the same treatment in the matter of pressure that boilers built in and imported ^m Sx^gland do* 
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Witness No. 298. 

Mr. J. a. Wadta, Merchant, Bowhay. 

Written Evidence. 

I have been connected with the different industries in the city of Bombay for the last 28 Capital, 
years, and have been a promoter and a director of spinning and weaving mills, ginning fac- 
tories, a flour mill and an oil mill, all of which must have originally cost about three crores 
of rupees and which require a crore of working capital. The oil mill and the flour mill with 
which I was connected proved failures owung to want of technical knowledge on the part of the 
agents and the directors, although another flour mill in Bombay then w^as in a flourishing state, and 
it was the success of this mill which enabled us to get the capital whicli we wanted. The capital 
in most of the spinning and weaving mills was mainly fornied by the agents, the directors, and 
their friends. The public was always reluctant to subscribe, since people knew that it would 
take nearly three years before a mill began to earn and by the time the new mill was in a posi- 
tion to work full, the condition might change and the prosperous times might disappear. The 
investors are not willing to wait for years. latterly this feeling has changed a bit, and I have 
seen that during prosperous ye>ars like 1900, 1913 and 1916, it has been possible to get a fair 
share of the capital from the public wiiich has been willing to respond tinder the excitement 
of prosperous times. Of course, this could only be done by those firms in which the public 
have confidence, and there are not more than four or five such firms in Bombay. Although 
*the spinning and w' caving, industry lias been well estallished in India generally and in Bombav 
in particular, there is great want of knowledgt' on the part of most of the agents and directors 
who have no practical knowledge, and it is not easy to got the right sort of expert to advise 
you in time. I believe even now* it is absolutely necessary to have official experts in spinning, Governindnt 
weaving, dyeing and bleaching, to wdiom agents and directors may turn for advice and guidance. 

In the selection of machineiy even, wc are often hard hit, and several representatives of various 
machine makers wlio are only too eager to push their wares, w^ould let you in. One might 
take years to know, wiicrc and how to buy machinery. I, therefore, think that official experts 
are absolutely necessary to save time and money. If it is said that experience should be bought 
hke everything else, by the time you get it your small capital might disappear, and one may be 
left with the ex^perience but without the capital, and both are essential for the success of any 
industry. There has been always a dearth of skilled labour, and we had to import our carders, 
spinners, w^eavers, etc., from Lancashire. Nearly half of them, even when carefully selected 
in Lancashire, have proved failures. Some have been found incompetent, some, if competent, 
not sober. We have now in Bombay a fair supply of Indian skilled labour of this nature, but 
this supply is e?itremely limitoAb and the mill-agents take vet) little trouble to train such labour. 

I believe Messrs. Tato and Sons and, perhaps, one or tw^o more, are the only people who have a 
regular system of apprenticeship, and men coming out of their Nagpur Mills have always com- 
manded w^ages as high as Englishmen. A mill-agent is generally anxious to see his concern 
thrjve, but in the prosperity of industry or of the country as a whole he hardly takes much 
interest. In Bombay it is a matter of common knowledge that mill-owners have passed resolu- 
tions under stress of circumstances wliich have never been canied out, and it has been found 
ahnosi. impossible to get them to adopt a common lino of action for their own safety. Even 
to-day 1 find it is not easy to get a iirm of architects to build a mill cheaply, and a great deal 
of money has been wasted in this w^iy in the past. In spite of expensive English labour I am 
told that it is cheaper to build a mill in l^ancashire than in Bombay. An official expert in this 
line also is desirable. Although wc Indians talk a lot about the encouragement of industry, 

I have found that the Boinbw-y Corporation has taken a particular delight in charging very 
high rates for water-supply to the mills. For domestic purposes a charge of four annas per 
thousand gallons is levied, for industrial purposes, eight annas, and at one time it was as high 
as twelve annas. No such charge is made in my part of the civiUzed world. It is admitted 
that a spinning and weaving mill d.xs not consume much water, but this high rate has starved 
bleaching and dyeing mills to a very large extent. I do not think we have more than four 
such concerns in Bombay. Land in Bombay is rising in value, and one is often told that manu- 
facturers should now go outside the town where more elbow-room for mills and men might 
easily be obtained. But this is more easily said than done. There is labour to consider ; then 
there is the facility of transit ; and above all, water, for which Government has made no provi- 
jion outside Bombay. I, therefore, think that for the textile industrj^ for leather, sugar, flour, 
oil, jute, wool, and such other industries capital would be forthcoming, if there was an assur- 
ance that official experts were available and that Government were at our back. We must 
have complete confidence in the Government which unfortunately we have not, and you have 
only to look at the past history of the English and Indian Governments. We had an import 
duty for revenue purposes, it w^as reduced, I believe, in 1877, and abolished in 1882, by 
the House of Commons, and the late Mr. Gladstone, an out-and-out free-trader, said as 
follows 

** There is not er free-trade Government in this or in any country which has not freely ad- 
jttitted that the state of the revenue is an essential element in the consideration of the application 
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even of the best principles of free-trade. With regard to remission for import duties there seems 
to me to be something distinctively repugnant in the way it has been done in the time of India’s 
distress and difficulty. What an invidious, almost odious picture of inequality we exhibit 
to the millions of India. The free-trade doctrines which we hold so dear that we appl>' them 
against tlic feeling of the Indian people in their utmost rigour and without a grain of mercy, 
disappear in a moment when it is a question of dealing with those whose interests and opinions 
we cannot lightly tamper with, viz,, the free colonies of the Empire.” I have given the above 
u' (juotation in suppoiT of mv siaf ement that peoph' should have absolute conlidence in the Govern- 

Pjoncor factories, meiit in indust riM.l matters, whidi they have not a.t present. I am in favour not only of Govern- 

'I ment h(‘I}) but also of (lOvernment putting up a factory, sa}', a sugar mill, or an oil mill, in order 

to show t hat it. could ])e w'orked satisfactorily from a money making point c>f view. In such 
cases (bmTnmcnt should have a board ^\bicb should part.ly consist of Govcrumciit rcpfescnta- 
t ives a.nd partly commercial men to be selected by (ioverniiumt . I sliould also give such a board 
a share of the profit-, so tliat tbev mav lia,v(' (‘very induccMmuit to work it- economically and effici- 
(*ntly. Wlien it is shown beyond doiil)t tliat the venture is a. paying one, the Government 
sliould sell it to tlie public at the market price which ought to be a great deal more than the 
original cost. If tlui-t is not ])ossible, (b)vcrnnicut should he entitled to have a sliarc in the 
profits when the concern earns a certain nett return which may 1)0 fixed beforehand. There 
(' ai'e no banking facilities for indiistiies at present, and an industrial bank in each Presidency 

Flnunmnf^ nprnoKM. towu would 1)0 of great help At presciit , when times ar(‘ jirosperous you can get monetary 

facilities v it bout trouble, but I have known some banks, and jiartigulavly ,s}vn4]rshi banks, to 
be very exacting. They are siqiposcd to lend you money on fKpjid assets, and they pretemd 
that they k(‘ep cuily 2b per cent, margin, which is high enough, but they value your stocks so 
nrliitrarily that Ihr'y practicall}' have a 50 ])er cent, margin. 1 have known such banks who lend 
you one year P) lakhs and withdraw tln‘ whole amount a-t th(‘ (uid of tlic period, the times hav- 
ing changed and the concerns for the time being not nia-king much ])i'otil. Such methods ol 
banking would h'ad more to bankriiptry than to industrial d<wclo])nient . Such treatment 
is accorded more liy Indian ])anks than foreign banks, which ar(‘ more c()nHid(‘ratt\ 

One of the sun'st waays by which mwv indust]i(‘s could bo dcvol(j})('d wmiild be, to my mind, 
the desirability of fostering a-nd protec-tmg existing industries in every possible way. To niy 
mind, the Ta.ta iron industry would not have seen thi' light of day but fur the prosperity of the 
cotton industry in Bomba) in the years 1905 and 1900, wdnm largi* \u'o(its were realized, Eor 
1905 the profits come to IpIT crores and for 1900 to 0‘li crores. In 1915 cotton mills and 
several other new industrii's wau’c' easily floated in Bomba, y, as it wais a, prosperous year, and in 
1910 several new coneeriis have come into (‘xistence witlmut any trouble, owing to the prosperijty 
of ilie iron and cotton industries. Ihiojilc are extremely anxious to venture their capital when 
they see a reasonable chance of suc(a‘ss. As legards industrial banks, it, might b(^ said tliakmost 
of the banks in Bomliay or Calcutta are advancing money fr(’(‘l\ to industrial concerns. That 
is, no doubt, partially true, but as a, rule they are anxious to lend on liijuid assets which in times 
of adversity are not freely obtainable. Moreovi'r, large banking institutions, like the Bank of 
Bengal and the Bank of Bomba.y, are preihuled under tlu'ir charters from lending excejit for 
very .short periods, and J believe they are preihidi'd altogether from advancing on debentures 
and such other securities. I may have 10 hikh rupees worth of debentures of a concern whose 
shares may be .‘standing at cent, per cent, premium, and yet I may not be able to get aby accom- 
modation on them. Such r(\strictions ought to be removed and greater banking facilities should 
be created all throughout the country. Industrial banks, to my mind, do not and ought not 
to differ from ordinary banks, but 1 expi'ct such banks to do more business wdth industrial 
concerns thi.n otherwise. The existing hanks, whether they are Presidency banks or Exchange 
banks, are doing business on a, lestricted scale as far as the industries are concerned. 


Oral Evtdrnce, IGth November J917. 

lionhlc Sir Fazidhhoy Ci(rnmbh(rjf.- -Q. Yon say, ” The oil mill and the flour mill with 
which I was connected proved failun^s owing to waint of technical knowledge on the part of the 
agents and the directors, although aiK»ther flour mill in Bombay then w^as in a flourishing stat/O, 
and it w^as the success of this mill which tiiabh‘d us t6 get the capital wdiich w^e wanted.” Be- 
fore they .started did they not get expert, advice on it ? - -J. We had a Board of Directors ; 
I was one of them. We went to the hgst people wdiom we thought were available at the time. 

Q. Did you not get experts to work it We brought a man from England to piflf 

up the thing and work it. We did not know the job and he did not know much either. We 
worked for a year or two and foimd that wfe were* going to the dogs, and I insisted upon my 
CO directors transferjing it to the Bombay Flour Mill Co. 

Q. What w^as that mill I- A. .It w^as called the Royal. It wus 25 years ago ; it was a 
flour mi]]. Anoiber oil mill with which I was connected proved a failure. 

V. Here m Bombay generally the capitali.sts form a Board of Directors before starting 
an iiidustiy, get experts and work it You can do that for the cotton industry, but the 

flour industry was then carried on on a very limited i.cale. 
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Q. Your selection of an expert was not good I don*t know. Other companies 

tike that failed, too, but they succeeded afterwards. 

Q. Later on you say, “ I believe even now it is absolutely necessary to have ofiGicial experts 
in spinning, weaving, dyeing and bleaching, to whom agents and directors may turn for advice 
and guidance.’’ 

President. — Q. T would like to know what inference Mr. Wadia would wish us to draw 
from that ? — A. Even to-day 1 am approached by well-to-do Marwari bankers, who are want- 
ing to start cotton weaving and spinning, and who know nothing about it. To whom are they 
to turn to for advice ? They absolutely do not know chalk from ch(^ese. They are bursting 
with money, and want to use it. There arc lots of agents, but if they get hold of tlic wTong 
man they arc done for, 

Q. Your inference is that (Jovernment should give technical advice to such ])eople ? — 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazalhhoy Currinihhoji. — Q. Would you like the Government to give advice 
even in case of established industries like the cotton mills ? — A. Absolutely, because there are 
seven or eight makers. They all pretend that theii* machines are A-1. Who is to seiect for 
the man who is absolutely a novice ? I have been “ done ” myself with 15 years’ experience. 
Now I have 25. When 1 had 15 years’ experience I was “ done ” more than once. 

Q. But the makers of the machine might object to the advice of the Government expert ? 
Also would it be wise, in view of the established mill concerns here, for Government to advise 
other people to start I Would there not be unfair com[)etition '( — A. But why should you 
consider them ? You have got to c.onsidor the industries in the country. Put them first. 1 
would not think of them. 

Q. That is your view ? — A. Y"es. 

y. That being so, supposing a Government official advised some of your Marwari friends 
t6 go in for cotton spinning and cotton weaving, atul that proved to be a failure for tpiite other 
reasons, wouldn’t the Marwari investors come back to Government and say : “ Y^ou have let us 
in for them V'—A. 1 don’t think so. If Governnumt appoint really good experts, and if a 

man fails, it is no fault of Government. 

Q. Aren’t there a good many existing consulting engineers for mills now ; would they 
not give honest advice -A. They would only try to push their own wares. 

Q. So your conclusion is that the Government ought to have a standing body of consult- 
ing engineers for cotton mills, as well as for industries not yet established ? — A. Y'es. 

y. Ev(m now, assuming there arc different makers of machines, still there remains the fact 
that at one time they have one make of machine, and at another time another ; how are people 
goin :; to select ?— /I. Yon go to the expert and he gives the best of advice. 

y, YTou want an expert for the old industries which !ire established, as well as for the new 
ones ? — A. Yes. * 

y. In regard to the following statement you make, I suppose you have, since making it, 
changed your views : — “ In spite of exjxmsive English labour I am told that it is cheai)er to 
build a mill m Lancashire than in Bombay.”—^. I don’t think so. 

Q. Not under the present circumstances too ?-~A. Not taking into consideration war 
times ; but under normal conditions, before the war. 

y. Then with regaid to the water question ; do you not think the Bombay Corporation 
is charging generally much higher rates than it ought to 'i -A. Yes. 

y. And do you think that the supply of water for the people here is their first care ? — A. 
I am a member of the Bombay GorpoTariou, and have been a member of the Water Committee. 
We took seven years to consider whether wo should go in for duplication or not. Seven years 
only to consider ? Well, you can see how^tareless they must have been. They ought to have 
duplicated many years ago. 

y. Y'ou think bleaching and other industries suffer on account of the high rates {—A, 
Yes. 

ifl y. Do you think that for leather, sugar, jute and other industries if Govern men t keeps 
an expert people will be induced to put their money in these industries ? — A. Yes, otherwise 
who is to help ? 

y. Should the experts be supplied by the Local Government or should they be from the 
Imperial Service?—^. That makes no difference. Now the Tata Bank is going to have 
experts. 

y. Should Government also put up factories t—A. Yes, in the case of now industries, 
as model factories, and afterward transfer them to private enterprise. 

y. Should there be industrial banks in each presidency town .4, Yea. 

jl H 144^35 
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Q. What capital do you think will suffice at the beginning ? — A. I think each bank 
should not have less than a couple of crores. 

Q. Should the capital be entirely subscribed by the people or should the Government 
also help i—A, Government should help by depositing money, but no guarantee for the 
interest. 

Q. Do you think if Government deposits money, the industrial binks will be able to get 
the nec'cssary capital ? — A. You have an instance before you of Tata’s having got 7| crores. 

Q. Is there need of a Government bank also in every presidency (—A. If you have other 
Tatas in other presidencies, no help would be recjnired from GovernnuMit. 

Q. Take it for granted that in (Calcutta and Madras there are no Tatas and Govern- 
niiMit wants to help industries in those paiis of the country ; don’t you think (Government should 
start industrial banks { -A. Government should not take uj) the share capital if they are 
satisfied that the affairs are in able hands. They should deposit a certain amount of money 
without interest. 

Q. And should they also give expert advice to them — A. No expert would be required 
there. 

Q. You want that the banks should have their own ex})erts ; then why do you want 
Government exjierts I — A. J don't want exclusively Government exjMTts. If Tata’s Bank is 
going to supply those experts, there is no necessity for it. 

Q. That is all right for this preside iiey ; but for other presidencies, while there are local 
industries there is no commercial population. — A. 1 have said that Government should have 
exjKU’ts. 

(/ Suppos(! they started a bank, what scheme would you prefer ’( — A. As I told you, 
deposits only. 

Q. And should Govenunent have their Directors on the Board i—A. One or two. 
Supposing there are ten Directors altogether. 1 should have two from Government, and an 
auditor. 

Q. Before finaiuang industries how should they ascertain wliether an industry is sound ? — 
A. They must do banking business. Supposing 1 was a banker, and some one came to me, 

1 should be able to advise my Dir(!ctors. 

Q. What about the case of people who want to start new industries — A. The banker 
and Directors ought to be the best judges as to whether atiy aid should be gi vendor not. ‘h 

Q. Don’t you think that the Government cxjxirt should advise whether the industry is 
going to be successful or not (—A. The bank sliould take jirimary responsibility ; the expert 
should he only an adviser. I should only listen to the expert and use my own judgment. The 
expert’s advice is necessary for guidance only. 

Q. You think that the present ])residency banks are not able to advance on the block ; 
they advance only on the. liquid assets i- A. They also advance on the block but to a very 
limited extent. They have not got enough funds. 

Q. But they are able to advance for the inq)orts that come to Bombay, like cotton, wheat ; 
and they make very heavy advances But when you look at the capital and reserve 

funds, these hanks could not be considered very large. 

Q. Suppose the bank’s primary object is to help industries only ; then the industries 
eo\ild be encouraged better V—A. 1 don’t say that banks should be started with the idea of 
helping industries only. 1 should rmi the bank exactly on the same lines that the Tata’s are 
now proposing. In my written statement I say 1 want these banks to do the ordinary banking' 
business also. 

Q. You want a bank like Tata’s to do exchange business, local shrofi business and indus- 
trial business, and have Government balances. Don’t you think the banks we have now like 
the Bank of Bombay could do that equally well. Gnless there is a bank especially meant for 
industries, how can the industrial concerns be advanced i—A. Supposing you have an 
industrial bank with a capital of one or two crores, and Government deposits 30 or 40 lakhs. 

Q. That would be an extra presidency bank ? — .4. No, an extra bank in the presidency^ 

Q. We have been in other parts of the country, and the general cry has been that people 
cannot start industries because they cannot get the capital. There are other banks, just like 
the Bank of Bombay, the Alliance Bank, etc., but they don’t finance industries. — A. Because 
their capital is so small. 

Q, Do you think that if there is a special industrial bank started in different presidencies, 
and Government help with balances and guarantee dividends, and supply experts, it will be 
possible to start industries. Don’t you think that will help industries better and give them 
more stimulus l-A, I don’t think 1 would have a bank simply to advance money to mdufttries 
and to nothing ehc. I should do a general business. 
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Q, Do you know anything about Japanese and German banks, how their Governments 
have helped them I have seen in the papers that they have received help from their 

Governments. I should not care to do that here. It is not quite safe. 

Q. Can you tell us how the difficulty in the way of accommodating mill-hands with 
chawLs can be removed hero The first thing is that the Municipality should be compelled 

to improve their building bye-laws. 

Q. Tliat is, bring them in a line with the system prevailitig in the Improvement Trust ? 
— A. Yes, or something like those of the Calcutta (Jorporation. 

Q. Are the Improvement Trust aiul the Calcutta Corporation In'c-laws b(hh the same 
— A. I don’t know, but we sliould have the same hye-laws for building as they have in 
Calcutta. 

Q. But here if }ou build a chawl under the Imju’ovemeut Trust hye-laws it will cost you 
Rs. 1,000, hut under tlie Municipal laws it would cost only Ks. 500 ? — A. The Municipal A.ct 
is made by ourselves. 

Q. Do you think the buildings built under Municipal laws are insanitary N A. Yes, 
our hye-Laws are encouraging insanitary buildings. 

Q. Are not the Corporation taking uj) this question 't—A. Not at all. 1 think they are 
m‘ost unsympathetic. I have been a member of that liody for 18 years and know them well. 

Q. If the Municipal bye-laws arc improved, and changed to those of the Improvement 
Trust, in what way will it (meourage Ihc building chawds C .4. You w ill have sanitary 
chaw4s, 

Q. How' can you remedy this evil of the mill-hands aeeommodation /I. I say if you 
have one set of bye-laws under which you would be prevented from building jerry buildings, 
w'hoever wants to build chaw4s must build sanitary chaw4s. The first thing is you must be 
prevented from building insanitary chawls. 

Q, Do you think it ought to be made compulsory by an Act on enqiloyers of labour to 
give suitable accommodation to their hands ? A. 1 would not mind making it compulsory, 
if the Municipal bye-law^s were altered. 

Q. Similar to those of the Trust V- A. Yes, make it obligatory that each mill should 
provide for one-third or one-half, and make it compulsory, 1 should not be sorry. 

Q, Would that not be a hardship on the mills ? — A. Not in these times. 

Q. There is another difficulty, and that is that many mills have not got near their own 
premises the land to build the chawls; how should this difficulty be removed?--^. They 
should try and do the best they can. ' 

Q, If the building of chawls is made compulsory, how^ could it be enforced 't-~-A. Some 
other arrangement then ought to be made. , 

President. — Q. Would it be possible to go a step further towards these socialistic arrange- 
ments and allow the Municipality to build the chawls, charging the mills in proportion to the 
labour ihev employ 'i~-A. Yon see, as regards the Municipahty, the Improvement Trust 
wanted to repeal one of their sections to enable them to advance money for building these chawls. 
The Corporation opposed it. They said they would have nothing to do with it. The Govern- 
ment set aside that resolution of the Corporation, but the leading men opposed it. 

Q. What were the reasons vl. Their reasons were not w'orth listening to. Their 
reason was that the millowners w'ould make money out of these chaw^ls, when they know very 
well that the Improvement Tmst chawls would not pay them more than per cent. They 
are not liberal in their ideas as reganb^ industries. 

Q. Your great difficulty here is short^igc of labour, consequently if wc improved the condi- 
tions under which labourers are living, you might make mill labour more attractive. People 
might be more willing to make mill labour their living profession, so that by building suitable 
chawls for them, even if it cost the mill money, the mill might in the long run gain an 
advantage bv attracting more labour. — A. Yes, I would make it obligatory on them. 

Q. It is obvious that if one person only did it, it would lead to a ceitain amount of compe- 
tition ; but if somebody like your Municipality could reabze the advantage to the wffiole city, 
and make it compulsory, would that not by j) 088 d)le ? — A. Why the Municipality \ The 
Improvement Trust are willing to build clnvvLs for us under the amended section. They are 
ready to lend money on very equitable terms. They find that they are losing money by the 
building of sanitary chawls. They want us to do it with their capital, and but for the war 
we would have gone oii wuth the scheme. 

Q. If the chawls become the property of the mills that built them, are the labourers not 
likely to get the impression that if they go and live there, they become to a certain extent slaves 
of their employers, and feel that they are dependent, not only for their wages but for their 
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housing, on their employers 1—A, I saw a mill man in my compound the day before yest^ 
day and entered into conversation with him. He was living in a mill chawl and paying Rs. 3, 
and said he was very comfortable. 

Iloti’ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currtmbhoy.— Q. Do you think that if suitable chawls are built 
for the mill-hands, these people will go to their country tfiree or four times in the year 1—A, 
Yes. they will make money and go and spend it. 

Q. They won’t be stationary and will not be able to acquire skill l~A. By going away 
they do not lose any skill ; they only get rest. 

Q. Then they will be shifting even if you built them sanitary chawls ? — A. So much 
the better for them and for us ; they would come back refreslied. 

(J. Some witnesses who have come before us told us that the millowners can jointly have 
a Research Institute for the mills. Do you think that is an appreciable proposition ? — A. It 
18 a waste of money, if it is to cost a heap of moncv . 

Q, Can you tell us your experience before the war ; what were the reiil earnings on capital ; 
what percentage ? — A. 1 was busy with that this morning, and I make out, taking every- 
thing into consideration, and going over 12 years, that you earn on your capital, after paying 
agents’ commissions which are fut, and also depreciation, about 11 per cent, or 12 per cent 

Q. Jn these war times too ?- A. 1 have not calculated this year. 

Q. Two yeais before this ? -/I. In 1905 the gross earnings were 3 '47 el-ores' in 1911 
52 lakhs. Then in 191G you again came to 3*12 erores. This is the gross profit, out of which 
you have to take 35 lakhs a year for eommission and 60 lakhs a year for depreciation. I took 
the average capital of Bombay mills at 6 crorevs and added about ]| erores private capital, for 
which there are no returns, and J come to about 12 per cent. 

After deducting depreciation and commission ? A. Yes, and adding IJ erores. 

Q. You have token these fipires from the Millowners’ Asswiation /I. These are 
figures which 1 have been submitting in my annual report in the Times of India for the last 
twelve years. 

Q. From the dillerent balance sliects of tlie mills (—A. 1 have conte to these profits 
by examining 30 or 40 balance sheets and striking an average. 1 say there are about 80 mills 
with so many looms and so many spindles. 1 get the average. The average I make out to be 
12 per cent, on the whole. If you don’t add this 1 1 erores belonging to private owmers, then it 
comes to a higher figure, but that would not be an accurate way of showing the profits. Tlae 
average profit comes to one crore and 85 lakhs over a number of years ; gross. 

Q. When you tolkH)f the fat commission you mean the quarter ii.nna commission ? 

A. The quarter anna commission is all but dead now. 

Q. Do you think 10 per cent, a fat commission 'I- A. It is very handsome. 

Q, What do you think would be fair /I. I don’t know. I could not tell that ; if I 
was an agent, 1 suppose it would be a case of “ the more the merrier.” 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say about 15 lines from the beginning of your evidence, there 
are not more than four or five such firms in Bombay,” in which the public have confidence, 
who could bring out a big flotation. How does that stand, proportionately, compared. with 
the position of other countries '^.—A. I could not tell that. There must be a very large number 
there. 

Q. Tlic amount of capital and the number of industries are also very large considering 
the amount of capital available and the amount of industries practised in Bombay. Is that 
a very surprising position that there are only 4 or 5 firms 'i—A. It is. 

Q. You say, ” There has always been a dearth of skilled labour, and we had to import 
our carders, spinners, weavers, etc., from Lancashire.” Is the number of those imported men 
proportionately tending to decrease ? Put out of the question the war period ; were they 
previously tending to decrease and more Indians employed . 4 . T don’t think it is 
increasing. The mills are increasing and native labour is getting more skilful every day. 

Q. Then you say : ” We have naw in Bombay a fair supply of Indian skilled labour of this 
nature, but this supply is extremely limited, and the mill agents take very little trouble to trarfi 
such labour.” We were told by witnesses yesterday that, owing to the lack of efficient fitters 
and mill engineers, etc., the machinery of mills is run on a relatively low basis of eflSciency, 

L p., replacements and repairs are not promptly executed.— i4. It is more owing to bad super- 
vision. If you have got indifferent carders or spinners, a machine gets out of level, and if not 
seen to in time, the machine will suffer. 

Q. Is this state of affairs in that respect worse than in England Of course it is. 

Q. You speak of banks withdrawing loans at the end of one year, and say that "‘such 
treatment is accorded more by Indian banks than foreign banks, which are more consid«iat€i/* 
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Is that possibly caused by the capital of the Indian banks being smaller ? — A, Why should 
they lend one year and withdraw at the end of the time ? 

Q. They have not got so big a margin ? — A If I as a banker were willing to lend you 
10 lakhs one year and withdraw it at the end of the year, it would lead to bankruptcy. 

Q, But they have not got the same accumulated resources that large European banks 
have, perhaps?—^. That maybe, but they are not very willing to lend unless they are 
absolutely secure. 

Q. Tlien they are more jumpy^ you think ? — A, I think so ; I think they are nervous. 

Hon^hk Sir R. N. Mookcrjee- -Q. 11 you build suitable housing accommodation for the 
labourers, I think they will have no objection to come and live there provided they have not 
to pay enhanced rent '(- A. Certainly they would not pay enhanced rent. 

Q. And to provide such cheap acc-ommodation in towns like Bombay or (^alcutta, in- 
vestors cannot expect to receive reasonable interest on their investment, if you let these rooms 
to these men at the rates which they are accustomed to pay.-- A. What would you call “ rea- 
sonable interest ” ; one might consider 4 ])er cent, reasonable interest and anotlier 9 ])er cent, 
not high enough. 

Q. For example jii a place like Bombay, il you buy land and build a house and if you 
charge them just the same rate of rent which they are at present paying, 1 am almost sure that 
these workmen w^ould have no objection to come and live in those lumses. But to do that 
millowners will have to provide funds from their profits, i.e,, they will have to set aside every 
year a cerUun sum from profit for that purpose. A. You see that difficulty is being got over 
by the Improvement Tnist. They are willing to lend you money at a very low rate of interest 
and build chawls for the mills, w4iich in about 1^8 years’ time would belong to the mills, and the 
interest cliarges are very low. 

Q. The mills in the last two years have been making enormous profits. In their own in- 
terests should they not set aside money to enable them to build these houses and allow their 
men to come and live there '? — A. This Improvement Tnist scheme would have been very 
acceptable, but for the war. We WTre on the point of making use of the conditions and were 
going to utilize the funds which were being placed at our disposal by the Improvement Trust; 
but the war coming on upset everytliing. 

Q. Why don’t the millowners go in for it in right earnest i—A, The Bombay mills 
have had a chequi^rcd carciu*. They have not been always prosperous. Some of them are so 
indebted that the^" have*, not got capital enough to run their concerns. Some are overflowing 
with rash. Even in tjie case of Sir Fazulbhoy’s own concerns, it is these good times that have 
put them on a better footing. 

Q You don’t consider that a feasible scheme i—A. It is for those who can afford it. Tt 
is not every mill that is prospering. 1 know some concerns which are making 50 per cent, 
while others are making comparatively nothing. * 

Q. You want banks in every juovince for industrial purposes A. Only in presidency 
towns. 

Q. l)o you consider it necessary that in every instance the} must have exjiert opinion in 
order to advance money ^ A. If a man says he wants to start an oil mill or is interested in 
a flour mill, he should be advised as to whether it is a paying thing or not. 

Q. If a scheme is put beiore a bank after the syndicate have gone into it first carefully 
the financing authorities should ordinarily be quite competent to deal with those matters ? — 
A. May be ; I cannot say in all cases. 

Q, Expert opinion might be want»‘d in special cases only, not in every case where a bank 
has to aj^ance money to an industry ^ A, No, if 1 was a banker 1 would look at the 
balance Sects of the industry wanting an advance to see what they had been doing for a year 
or two ; but that would not be helping the industry. In other countries you help industries 
through the fiscal pohey. You have not got that policy here, then how to help them. These 
are therefore the methods I am suggesting. If you could do what Japan, (Germany or America 
have done, it would be different. If I was starting an industry and had the fiscal policy to 
h^p while getting my experience, I could in time improve*; but here 1 have not got that help. 

Mr. A* Chatterton. — Q. You odvocatc the establishment of industrial banks. Is the 
position at all altered by the recent prospectus that has been issued regarding a large indus- 
trial bank in Bombay ?— ^. For the city of Bombay, and possibly for the Presidency, they 
will supply the needs very nicely. 

Q, Don’t you think that their operations will probably extend l—A. It is quite possible. 

Q, In your opinion should this industrial bank or Corporation merely lend mone} , or do 
you think that it should pursue an active policy to promote industrial development ■?— ^1. 1 
think the former. I would restrict it to finance entirely. 
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Q. If you sink a certain amount of money in industrial concerns, you want a certain 
amount of floating capital at the same time to work these concerns. The rates at which 
advances are made for such floating capital are usually high, compared with other parts of the 
world. — A, Yes, it is so. 

Q. If you established banks specifically to lock up money in industrial plant, you would 
have to increase at the same time your banking facilities to provide floating capital ? — A> The 
capital of the bank and its credit would he enough for that. 

Q. But if you pursue an a(‘.tive policy in respect to industrial development through indus- 
trial banks, amd you propose to lock up a considerable amount of capital in blo(*k, you must 
provide at the same time further banking facilities for floating capital.— /I. But those are 
liquid assets, easily obtainable anywliere. 

Q, I want to know whether at the present time it is desirable to push this too rapidly ; 
whether you Imve in the country sutticient available capital ? A. There is ])leiity of 
capital, if }ou can give tiie people security. If tlic people know their money is secure, and 
they arc going to get a bettcu- return than from (Jlovernmeiit paper, they will jump in. 

Q. If a bank locks up a larg(' sum of mo/iey in long-hu’m loans, some one must provide 
sufficient money'' for short-term loans to carrv on business. — A. In the beginning I object to 
locking up large sums of money. 

Q. That is the ()bj(‘(‘t of industrial banks. - A. The object is. to give monoUirv facilities. 

y. Canuot you get tin* money from your ordinary banks mnv ? — A. 1 am sorry we can- 
not. I bad an experience onh a month ago. 

Q, What you reilly want are more bankiim facilities, not what is generally known a.s 
industrial banks. A. I should sa\ a bank with the avowed object of Indpiug industries ; hut 
W'^ould not confine myself to that. Sii})posing 1 v\ere a b inker and two people came to me : 
one wanted an advance for bis industry and the otlier for his business, and both w'oie good 
parties. 1 would give prefi'rence to the industrial man. 

y. But in the case of a man who wanted money for an industry ; are you going to lend 
it to liim Oil tlie block or on his stocks ? A. A little of bi^tli. flTiey are doing it today. You 
can get money from the bank wdthout hypothecating your stiK-k-iu-trade. 

Q. What you are really asking for now' is that more banking facilities should be provided 
all over the country, but not of the particular type known as industrial hanks ^ A. f should 
only recpiire Ciovernrnent to give them help, provided they lend themselves to this ckiss*^f 
business. 

iSir F. JL Sfrirart.- Q. You say you see signs of capital coming out more freely -now'. 
Do you say that times are now favourable A. I have noticed that tor the last few years. 

Q. Ts it among investors generally, or among rich men only ( — A. (fenerally. 

Q. You think a lot of money will be forthcoming to form these industrial hanks -A. 
We had an experience only the other day. 

Q. That is private enterprise entirely I— A. That w'ould lie a joint stock concern. 

y. You would like (lovermmmt eiicouragemciit given in the way of deposit of balances, 
free of interest, and riovernmeiit sup(^rvision furnished bv Government Directors?- I 
would not say Government supervision, hut that Government should have one or tw'o Directors 
and an auditor. 

Q. Are you proposing that Government balances should be witluliawn from the Presi- 
dency Banks for this jiurpose ? A. 1 should sa,y so, because they do uot lay themselves out 
for this kind of business. ^ 

Q, Ts it not true that the balances in the Presidency Banks are subject to immediate 
withdrawal ? — A. They are. 

Q. In your evidence you say that tin* ordinary banks put industries to great inconvenience 
by calling in their loans. What would happen if Government reipiired to call in their balances 
from your industrial banks. Would not the position l^e much more aggravated still ? — A, 
Yes, if the Government did that. In what w'ay tlien are you going to help ? 

And do you think Govermnent w'ould be justified in this use of public money ? In 
locking it up in industrial banks?—/!. If Government is justified in promoting industnea, 
it is. 

Q, The Government requirements in all directions are very great. Money will be very 
dear for many years after the w'ar, but you tliink that Government should forego interest oti 
these balances ? — A. Otherwise what other help cam they give ? 

Q. Supposing that anything went wrong in the management of the bank, and that the 
Govermnent moneys was lost. Do you think that would not be a great blow to the Government 
prestige l~ A. Not to the Government prestige, but a great blow to the industrial bank. 
Government would not suffer, but the industries would safer, and the industrial bank. 




Q# And tihe public would sdfter much, because, Govenunent would have to replace 
that money by fresh taxation A. Tliat is public money ; that is one of the risks which 
Government must take as do private individuals. 


Q. You sa^ that you would put about 10 or 15 per cent, into block and the rest you would 
use for ordinary banking business, financing industries, etc. Would you allow your industrial 
banks to accept short-term deposits?—.^. Why not? Without deposits how can a bank 
carry on business ? 

Q. Are you acquainted with the details of the Presidency Banks Act ? — A. No. 

Q, Yon have no specific suggestions to make then as to how tliey might be allowed to 
help industries more A, Yes, they should be permitted to lend money on debentures of 
joint stock concerns, if they considered that those concerns were quite good, and they should 
also be permitted to lend money for at least 12 months fixed. They are now doing it for 
three months, and give ytm a moral undertaking that they ill renew it, but not a legal 
undertaking. 

Q, You don’t think that would mec^t the position, without having new industrial banks ? — 
A. No, but it would lielp. 

Q. In your last sentence you make a reference to the oxeliange hanks ; would you not say 
that their main function is the financing of foreign trade ^—A. But they are lending very largely 
t6 local industries. 

y. You are not criticizing them for not doing more A. No, they are doing a lot, and 
treating us very fairly. 

President,— Q. 1 think there was one answer you gave to Sir Francis Stewart which 1 
])robably did not understand, and may k^ave a misapprehension in my mind. You said }()U 
would take away from the Presid(incy Banks the Government balances and hand them over 
to th(‘se industrial banks. The Government balances are presumably kept as low as is sale 
for tbe ordinary finaUcmg of Government operations ; so that if you handed this money over 
to an industrial bank, and that money was not obtainable by Government at short notice, 
you would have to make some provision for Government finances inde])cndently. You could 
not take away those balances from the Presidency Banks ; they are there for a particular pur- 
pose. It is like my wsmall money in current account with my bank.— They are at call no 
doubt, but I don’t think that tlie Government has ever called thcuu uj). They have the right 
to do so. 

Q. But Goyernment would not be so foolish as to kc(q) a larger sum there than would be 
necessary to meet their current obligations ?~vl. Surely Government has more than a few 
lakhs which they deposit in the Presidency Banks. 1 believe they deposit a great deal more 
than what they are required to do under the Act. Surely they might distribute tliat between 
two ir three banks. 

Q. They arQ required by the law to keep certain viimmum balances there ; that law is 
drafted on tlie understanding that that is n sale minimum ; anything below that would incur 
financial danger. As 1 said, 1 keep a small quantity only in my’ current account ? A. But 
GoveiTiment are depositing more than recpiired in the Piesidcncy Banks, and those balances 
n)ight be diverted to industrial banks, otherwise hou are you going to help ? 

Q. Am 1 correct in assuming that you think that the Govt^rnmeni balances in the Prcsi> 
dcncy Banks ought to be handt^l over to those industrial banks '(—A, Not altogether, but 
the surplus at any rate. 

Q. You don’t know enough about the conditions of the Pre.sidency Banks to give us an< 
idea of h(»w much you would hand over I- A. 1 believe they keep two or three times as much 
as they are required. That might be withdrawn. 

Hon'hh Sir Pazulhhotj Currinibho;/. Q. Po you know how much Government has got 
in the Bombay Presidency Bank '(-A, 1 have not got the figures. I have seen them. 1 
was reading the other day Professor Keynes’ book and he said they were keeping more than 
was required. 1 came across this little paragraph w’hich rather interested me, with reference 
to industries occurring in the report of the Director of Statistics for 191 5-1 (1. He says The 
abnonnal conditions that have prevailed in the trade since. the war cloud broke have developed 
tbe growing conviction that the country is far too dependent upon its export ol raw products, 
and that these should be utilized to a much greater extent for industrial purposes within India 
itself. It has been an accepted axiom that the overwhelming dependence of her people upon 
agriculture — a dependence so serious in years of deficient rainfall — ^and consequent unemploy- 
ment intensifying famine conditions should be lessened by the diversity of occupations which 
manufacturing activities bring,” The, great war has taken place in order to open our eyes to 
the advantage of having diversity of industries for the benefit of the counky. We have gone 
on in this blind way for nearly 100 years, and this war seems to have opened our eyes to things 
which were lost to everybody years ago. This struck me as very remarkable. 
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Witness No. 299. 

Ewart, Liiham & Co,, Agents, the Bombay Woollen Majiufacturing Go., Ltd. 

Written Evidence. 

Miadeacriptiou We suggest thfit all Woollen goods imported into this country should at the time of impor- 

tation, an(l all woollen goods whether imported into or manufactured in this country, should, 
wlien exposed for sale, bear a stamp or label on each separate article indicating whether the 
goods are made entirely of wool or partly of wool and pirtly of something else (c. g., cotton), 
thus 


All Wool 


or 


Wool— Cotton. 

Unless woollen goods, when exposed for retail sale, bear some indication such as we suggest, 
the buyer may b(5 deceiv(‘d into thijiking that he is purchasing an article made entirely of wool 
when he is in reality getting an arti(*le composed partly of wool and pirtly of something 
else. 

ail competition. , We have experienced competition on the part of the Covernment jail at Bhagalpur for 
contracts for the supply of Army l)lankets to the Supply and Transport Department. Prefer- 
ence was given to tiiat jail in cases wiuu’c we were ready to supply the requirements of the 
D(‘partment referred to. One of the ])rineipal objects for which our mill was established in 
1888 was the manufacture of Army blankets for Government Departments ; and this has 
for many years formed an important part of our trade. During the present war a very heavy 
demand has been made upon our mill for the supply of Army blank(‘ts, and though our factory 
has been working night and day we have not been able to keep pace with the demand. Had 
we not in y>re-war times experienced jail competition, and feared the extension of it, we would 
probably now be in a position to meet more fully the demand for Armv blankets and other 
war material. 

The subject of jail competition was fiillv diseaissed in a letter addressed by Messrs. Bitinv 
and Company, Limited, Agents of the Bang<ilore Woollen Oottori and 8ilk Mills Company, 
Limitei, to the Cliairman, Chamber of Ck)miiierce, Madras, on 7th March 1910, a copy ofi^yhich 
was forwarded with a covtu'ing letter, dated 20th April 1910, by the (diairman, Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, to th(*. Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and Commerce 
De])artment, Simla. We understand that no reply was ever made to the arguments adduced in 
these tw'o letters (of wliicli printed copies are eaidosed herewith) against the use of powmr machi- 
jnery in jails for the manufacture of goods^in competition with old established private iiidustry. 


Dated Madras, the 20th April 1910. 

From- The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Fraser, Chairman, ('bamber of Commerce, Madras ; 

To— Tiie Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, 
Simla. 

This Chamber wishes to represent to the Government of India the serious effects of the 
competition of the State with private enterprise as exemplified in the operations of the Bhagal- 
pur Central .lail, which have detrimentally affected the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk 
Mills, Limited, in this Presidency as well as, the Chamber believes, private mills in other parts 
of India. 

2. At the Conference of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire held last year at Sydney 
there was passed a resolution in these terms ; — “ Whertus private enterprise has the right to 
be protected against the competition of articles manufactured by convict labour at an arti- 
ficially lowered cost of production ; and whereas there are indications of a tendency in certain 
parts of the Empire to develop the commercial element of jail labour to the injury of private 
manufactures, this Congress approves the principle that the produce of jail manufacture shall 
be used in Government service only, but in no case should power machinery be employed in 
jails for the production of articles of trad^e." It is mainly with reference to the development 
condemned in the last portion of this resolution, the employment of power machinery in jails, 
that the Chamber wishes to address the Government of India. 

9. The introduction of power maciiiuery means that the State is no longer competing with 
private enterprise merely with convict labour, but with means of production which greatly 
enhance the output of the jails. The effects of this development are felt both in the market 
for raw material and in the market for the finished product. The inorlased demand of the 
jails for raw material tends to ^aise the price for the private purchaser, and, indeed, as the 







Chamber is informed, in some cases seriously limits the supply obtainable by the latter. At 
the other end of the process of manufacturcj private enterprise finds itself undersold by jails 
working at much less cost than is possible for any private factory. 

4 . The extension of power machinery in the Bhagalpur Jail, and the Coimbatore Jail also, 
so far as known to the public, and the effect on their output are dealt with in detail in the accom- 
panying letter from Messrs. Binny and Company, Limited, Madras, from which it will be seen 
how serious the effect of jail competition has been on the Bangalore mills. Those mills have 
lost much of their business with Government Departments, and though the Chamber does not 
wish to raise here the question of whether it is in accordance with public interests that the 
State s needs should be met from jail factories, it begs to recall to the notice of the Government 
of India the terms of their resolution quoted in Messrs. Binny and Company’s letter {m., 
Home Department Resolution, dated the 22nd September 1882, paragraph 7), which is, in 
the Chamber’s opinion, a complete refutation of tlu’. argument that the State gains by manu- 
facturing its own supplies in jails. But apart from loss of business with Government Depart- 
ments the mills have suffered by jail competition in the general market, both, as has already 
been pointed out, by the enhancement of the cost of raw material, consequent on increased 
demand by jails using power machinery, and by underselling of the manufactured article, 

5. The Chamber is aware that the Government have endeavoured to limit the sale of jail- 
ifianufactured goods in the open market, but it submits that their endeavours have not been 
successful, and in fact cannot be successful, for the following reasons which are set out in more 
detail in Messrs. Binny and Company, Limited’s letter. In the first place, there are always 
a certain number of rejections by Government Departments, which tlie jails must dispose of 
in competition with private enterprise. 8(;condly, the demands of the Army are very variable, 
and jails undertaking the contracts arc therefore obliged to manufacture on a scale larger 
than that normally required by the Army, in order to ensure carrying out of contracts in the 
event of the maximjum demand arising. They have thus, ordinarily, a considerable surplus, 
which again must be disposed of against private manufactures. Thirdly, convict labour must 
be kept employed, irrespective of any diminution in the demands of the Government Depart- 
ments, thus pr(iducing articles for the general market. For all these niasons, a substantial 
proportion of jail manufaeiures, where power machinery is in use, must come into competition 
with the products of private mills in the open market. 

6. K(igardiug the question from the point of view of the Jail Department, the introduc- 
tion and extension of power machinery seems to the Chamber as objectionable as from the 
point of view of the private manufacturers, for, as has been noticed by the Inspector- Genera I 
of Prisons of Bengal, in a report quoted by Messrs. Binny and Company, Limited, there is a 
tendency to lay too much stress on the commercial aspect of convict labour, in forgetfulness 
of till! principle that jail labour ought to be beforr! all tilings penal. If, however, the prisoner 
benefits while in jail by the exaction of this lighter work instead of penal task, he is released 
with much less chance of obtaining work near at hand ithan if he had been trained in ,a handi- 
craft. 

7. Finally, from the point of yiew of the general public, the Chamber submits that, as 
shown in the accoitipanying calculations, the saving effected by the State as the result of 
using power machinery is not merely small, but in great part illusory, and would abiost, if not 
quite, disappear on an audit of the jail accounts on ordinary business principles. Even if it 
were otherwise, and a substantjal profit were shown, the Chamber contends that, as set forth 
by the Government of India in the r(isolution already cited, it is only on a misapprehension 
of the rrlations of the Government and the people that such profits could be regarded as genuine 
gain to the former or genuine relief to the latter. 

8. In the light of these conshh* ations, and others adduced in Messrs. Binny and Com- 
pany’s letter, the Chamber respectfully and strongly urges on the Government of India the 
necessity of imposing severer limitations on the employment of power machinery in jails until 
such time as its use can be altogether suppressed. 


Dated Madras, the 7tli March 1910. 

From — Messrs. Biimy and Company, Limited, Madras; 

To — ^The Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

We desire to appi’oach the Chamber in reference to the competition which the Bhagalpur 
Central Jail is carrying on wi^h the woollen mills of Lulia, and more particularly with the 
Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and 8ilk Mills Compan};, Limited, of which we are the Agents, 
Secretaries and Treasurers. The Coimbatore Jail is also competing with the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills under our management in Madras. 
u 1 U42--37 
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The resolution recently passed by the Sydney Congress of Chambers of Commerc s of which 

we annex a copy, furnishes, We C"nsider, an 
Appendix A. opportunity of re-opening the loi g-standing 

discuBsion regarditig the jail manufactures of India. The main point in the resell fioii is the 
condemnation of tiie use in jails of power machinery for the production of article.'^ of trade, 
and there can be no doubt that this is the crucial point of the entire discussion. A thousand 
prisoners working at the ancient handicrafts of the country are of little relative })roductive 
importance, but when the modern factory system is added and they become the mere attend- 
ants and servants of power-driven macliinery, the situation is changed, and serious economic 
consequences follow. The output of finished material per labourer is enormously increased. 
Three men spinning wool on a power-driven mule will probably produce as much yarn in a 
day as four-lumdrcd men spinning by hand. I'hc competition with private enterprise is then 
by Covernment s machinery, and not merely by Government’s criminals. 

With only four private woollen mills of any magnitude^ in tlie country, a fifth, the Bha- 
galpiir (Central Jail, is a trade factor of very serious importance. Half the jails in India might 
weave blankets by hand with hardly noticeable results. 

It is usually stated in justification of these installations of power-driven machinery in 
jails that tliey are designed solely for the supply of the requirements of other Government 
Departnieiits ; but we assiu't that no efforts, hovviwer sincere, on the part of Government, can 
pn‘,vcnt the si,i‘e.iii-(lriveii jail from competing with private manufacturer in the markets of 
the eountry^ In the first place, during tln‘ ju*arly thirty years in which jail manufactures 
have hcHui the subject of resolution afti’r n'Solution, Government seems never to have under- 
stood that, it a Government Department takes the finished products of a jail, it does 
su])ply tlie ]-aw nmtiu'ial. The Army does not find Bhagalpur tlu'. Wool for its blankets, and 
it is not/ likely to do so. The Biiagalpur Jail buys its wool in the o])en market in conqietition 
with t1ie private mji/iiufaetiirer, and it do(‘.s so under the usual limitation of a Govern- 
ment Di'partment. Ckirres'iiondents of ours gravidy conqilaiu of the impossiljility of purchasing 
Wool in tlie dist-ricts ui wliieli the jail is operating, of the high prices ])aid and of the consequent 
demoralization for a considerable time of tlii‘ market. They have to (h^fer the obtaining of 
their own siijijilies until the jail requirements have ]>een satisfied. 

In any manufacturing industry the price paid for tlu; raw material is jilainly of as much 
importance as tin*/ sale value of the finished goods, and the action of a Government Department 
which ii/ffects the one is as pri'judicial as if it afiected the other. The steam factory syfJitem 
is the dii’ect cause of these purchases, winch would have been insignificant both in quantity 
and efiec/t under mere handieraft employment. At the other end of the manufacturing 
process, the disposal of th(‘ finished goods, th(‘ (Jovernment of India has, ever since 1882, framed 
seluuiu' after schimie to prevent competition with the private manufac.turer. The failure of 
these schemes is proved by the continuance of C/oniplaint on the subject, and this faihire has 
been, to our mind, inevitable under the conditions. 

Gonsider tin; working of the Bhagalpur Jail. It lias, first, a percentage of blankets which 
nave been daniagi‘d in manufacture, or which have proved of light weight, or of insufficient 
length or width. A proportion of defective goods is inevitable in any fac/tory ; it is always 
considerable; in a woollen mill. Such defective blankets will not be accepted by the Army 
and must therefore, apparently, be sold in the open market. Secondly, Army requirements 
vary greatly from year to year and the contracts for blankets are consequently made with a 
maximum double the minimum, the contractor being bound to supply any quantity within 
these limits. The jail must have ]>laut and labour ready for tlie manufacture of more than 
th(; average demand in order to fulfil the conditions of its contracts. On the other hand, 
prisoners cannot be left idle and, as every practical man knows, idle machinery means a loss 
to the concern. There is every possible inducement to manufacture to the full extent and to 
dispoiJe of any surplus to the public. 

Tliesc considerations are very present to the minds of the jail authorities, though the 

decent veil of a desire for an increased 
Appendix C. 1901, 1902, 1903, 1908. departmental demand is thrown over the 

• question. 

In the disposal of blankets wbicb cannot be delivered to a Government Department, the 
jail is in practically the position of a manufacturer in aTiigh import duty country who has 
satisfied his home demand. The jail’s principal market is a protected one and, like the 
American or German producer, it can afford to “ dump ” its surplus goods. 

It does so “ dump ” in the Calcutta market. We are told that we cannot sell our blankets 

there, because, as our Agents report to us, 
Appendix D. Bhagalpur Jail habitually sells its 4 lbs. 

Native troops and followers’ blankets at Rs, 2 each, less 2 per cent, discount for cash, or 
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Re. 145-4 net, delivered in Calcutta. Our list price for the same blankets is Rs. 2 - 10 - 0 , less 

10 per cent, discount, or Rs. 2-5-9 net, Banga- 
Appendix B, lore delivery for large quantities. We can 

only compete in Calcutta at a loss. 

The Coimbatore Jail not only makes no secret of its desire to sell to the public, but pushes 
the business by commercial methods. It issues printed price lists, and, until very recently 
prevented from doing so, ofEered credit to its customers. It is officially claimed that it only 
sells some 5 per cent, of its outturn in the general market, but it may bo legitimately argued 
that its procedure shows that it would sell more in this way if it could. 

The practical businessman and the political economist will agree that even a part of its 

outturn may easily be so sold as to prejudi- 
Soe Jcvons* Theory of Political Economy, 1871, cially affect the Buckingham and Carnatic 
P- Mills, with which it competes. It is further 

officially claimed that the Coimbatore Jail 
directs its cudcfivours “ in the direction of meeting the demands of the Government Depart- 
ments.” The jail some time ago installed expensive check looms. Government Departments 
do not use checks, and there could be no clearer proof of a deliberate intention to cater for the 
public market than the purchase of special looms to manufacture such cloths. Wo have brought 
Hhis fact to the notice of Government without the slightest result. 

It is no doubt the sincere desire of the Government of India that these factory jails should 
bo prevented from competing in the open market with private manufacturing concerns, but 
their administration is part of tbc general administration of the country, tliey arc a Govern- 
ment Department, and the first instinct of the bureaucracy Is to defend them froni criticism. 
The livspector-fJeneral will support hLs Superintendent’s action, the Local Covernment will 
justify the Inspector-(j!eneral, and the Government of India will tell the petitioner, as they 
have told us, that no reasonable ground of complaint is disclosed. 

It is, however, in regard to tlic‘ supply of goods to the Supply and Transport Corps and 
to the Ordnance and Army Clothing Departments that the really serious injury has been done 
to the Bangalore Woollen Mills by the Bhagalpur Jail. Deferring for the present the (juestion 
of the justification of the policy of displacing private enl-crprise in the supply of these branches 
of the Public Service, we may point out what the effect has b(‘.en in our case. Ten years ago, 
the Bangalore Mills were dojng a considerable tradt*. in the supply of Army blankets in Bengal, 
Assam and the United Provinces. They have entirely Inst this business for several years past, 
and are now not even given th('. opportunity of tendering against the jail. For many yeiirs 
the Company were practically tb(‘ only sup])liers of large quantities of clotli for followers’ coats 
to the Army Clothing Department, and these contracts took H.n important fraction of their 
anmial outturn. For two or thiee years pnst, although in the public tenders the Bangalore 
price has been invariably the lowest, the Department has not taken a yard of this cloth 
from the Company, and it is understood that the BUsgalpur Jail luis fiiniished the whole 
quantity required. 

The jail puts in tenders, against the Baqgalorc Woollen Mills to the Supply and 
Transport Corps ajid Ordnanf‘(‘. Departimuit in Madras and for the largest of the blanket 
contracts in India, that at Jjahore. The Bengal Jail Department has not hitherto been success- 
ful in securing contracts at these places, but it can afford to take ahnost any price, and will 
doubtlcBB undersell us sooner ot* later. 

The effect of the jail action has been tliat the woollen machinery at Bangalore is now only 
fuUy employed in exceptional years. In yciirs of moderate demand much of it is stopped. 
During the last six months of 1909 only half the machinery of the mill was at work. The Army 
clothing contracts alone would liav( materially altered this condition of things. 

The worst feature of the case to the private manufacturer is that the Bhagalpur Jail is 

steadily increasing its productive power, it 
Appendix C. seems to be always short sold and to desire a 

larger outlet for its manufactures, though ostensibly the appeal for custom is addressed to 
Government Departments only. 

The number of prisoners employed at Bhagalpur on manufaetures rose from a daily 

average of 470 in 1895 to a daily average of 

Appendix 0. 

The spinning and carding machineiy of the jail was said officially to be equal to an aimual 

outturn of 328,000 lbs. of yarn in 1900, in 
Appendix c. 190] «nd iflOfl. Qpg 5^5 ^24 lbs. wore 

produced in 190G, an increase of actual on estimated production of 57 per cent, in six years. 

The Bhagalpuy Jail writes off 10 per cent, per annum for depreciation, and, as far as can 

be made out from the published accounts, 
Appendix B. 2993 re-inveeted 
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in block from this source Ks. 1,03,598. It would no doubt be maintained that this expendi- 
ture has been to replace Worn-out machinery, but there can be no doubt that it means all 
extension of plant ade(j[iiate to produce at least the increase shown above in outturn and in 
employment of prisoners. 

The amount of private sales from the jail has not been stated in the reports since 1898, 

but the Jail Depot in Calcutta is believed to 
’ do most of this business for Bhagalpur. The 

sales at the depot increased from Ks. 85,5dl in 1899 to Ks. 1,35,580 in 1900, a change in the 
form of accounts preventing a later comparison. Of the last named sum, it appears that 
Ks. 91,029 Were cash sales, and presumably to private persons, sales to other Government 
Departments being, apparently, adjusted by transfer. 

We complained some years ago regarding the import of now machinery for tlie Coimbatore 
Jail and we were told that this was merely “ the full maintenance of the Jail manufactory 
equipment then in existciiec.” An interesting comment on tliis official statement is to be found 
in an article in the Indian Textile Journal for October, 1899, on the career of a certoin Mr. Dowal, 
“ Weaving Manager in the Coimbatore Jail Factory, where he Was very successful during a 
period of nine years. Thc^ small weaving department of tlie Jail, with about 20 looms driven 
in a primitive method, Was placed under Mi'. Dewal at first, but it soon grew under his care, 
and he left it a decent-sized factory, housed in a specially erected Weaving shed with about 
100 power looms with an up-to-date equipment and driven by 100 ii. V, steam engine by 
Messrs, Douglas and Grant, of Kirkcaldy, Scotland.’’ It is a fair assumption that the Indian 
Textile Journal derived its facts from Mr. Dewal, and that they arc reawSonably accurate. 


The Govermnent 'of India requires “extensions of magnitude” in jail machinery to be 

submitted to it for sauction. Both Bhagalpur 
Appondix E. Coimbatore appear to have made such 

extensions, but there docs not seem to have been any such sauction obtained. 


Nothing could be more natural, or praiseworthy, on the part of the gentlemen in charge 
of these jails than tlie wish to improve tliciaetories under their charge, but We do most strongly 
object to a system whicli permits the money of the State to continually expended in larger 
me^aiis of competition with the private manufacturers. Unless checked, this expenditure will 
go on and will become more and more a serious economic factor. The exiiinple of Bengal and 
Madras has abeady led the Punjab to contemplate steam machinery in the jails of the province, 
and wo may look for the same action in other parts of India. There is no s.eciirity that^such 
now jail factories will be limited to the industries already undertaken, and, once established, 
they will grow by the natural process of ” replacements.” The latest circular of the Govern- 
ment of India in 190(3 appears to accept in principle fresh instalhitions of steam machinery 
in jails. 

The excuse for such instillations will in cacli case be the supply of articles used by other 
Goverimieiit Departments, particularly tlie great purcliasing body, the Army, and a saving to 
the State by the employment of prison labour to supply its wants will be pleaded. As we show 
presently in the case of the Bhagalpur Jail, it is very probable that tlie alleged “ saving ” is 
actually a direct loss. In any case, a system which displaces an honest workman in Bangalore 
on wages of Ks. 8 to Ks. 10 a month in order that 10 to 12 annas a month may be saved on 
the maintenance of a prisoner at Bhagalpur can scarcely be said to benefit India, and in this 
calculation the ehect on the shareholder, who has invested his money in the industries of the 
country, is left out. 

The Government of Lord Kipon appears to us to have conclusively answered the whole 

argument that Government saves money by 

)*raceodings of Goveinmcni of India, Horuo Et>- manufacturing its own Supplies in jails. It is 
partmont, 22nd Septemboi 1882, paragraph 7. regard to the alleged Saving of cost of 

maintenance of prisoners; It seems to the 
Governor General in (^)iincil that in that argument the fallacy is involved of only looking to the 
direct receipts paid into the Treasury, of separating the interests of the country from those of 
Government, and of supposing that any measure which checks the productive employment of 
capital, and, therefore, the accumulation of wealth in the country, can possibly benefit the 
Govermnent. If Govermnent, by its own action, hinders the productive employment of 
capital and, therefore, the accumulation of weafth, it must inevitably, by so much, render the 
tax-paying community less capable of bearing any burthens which may bo imposed upon it.*' 

India is, we believe, the only countr) in the world which employs steam machinery in 
jails, or which justifies such employment for the supply of Government requirements. A 
Government controlled by public opinion would scarcely use such a pretext, and the fate of a 
British Ministry which turned on such grounds Parkhurst into a cotton mill, or Dartmoor into 
a woollen factory, would be eudden.and memorable. The Socialist ^ould condemn such a 
nationalization of the means of production ** as emphatically as any one, and it is not pro- 
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bable that the British elector would for a moment sanction the displacement of honest work- 
men by criminals. 

Attendance on steam machinery has not the penal character which sentences to hard labour 

A oiidix J require, and this feature of tlie jail factory 

PPoiKix . ^ emphasized in the report of the Inspector- 

General of Jails in Bengal, whose opinion on the matter should carry weight. Manufacture 
'for the supply of other Goverimieiit Departments does not in this particular benefit the case 
for the Jail Department. An ordinary mill-hand’s life is a fairly easy one, easier, for instance, 
than that of the ordinary agricultural labourc'.r in this country, and as about twice as many 
prisoners are employed at Bhagalpur for the sajiic outturn as at Bangalore, the penal character 
of the place is evidently largely sacrificed to the idea of profit making. 

Nor, on the other hand, does attendance on steam machinery furnish the prisoner, on his 
discharge, with a trade by which he can earn an honest living. A handicraft, well learned, 
may do so, but a man who has been trained at Bhagalpur to work a woollen muk* can only find 
similar employment at {)i]ti of four woollen mills in widely distant parts of India. I’hcre is 
not the slightest probability that he will go to any of these oilier provinces for employment. 
His chance of reformation has been possibly sacrificed by the Jail Department of Bengal to 
obtain a doubtful return of 10 or 12 annas a month during his inqirisonment, whilst he would 
pnobably have e^tirned considi'.rahly more at a haiidieraft work which might liavc been subse- 
quently useful to him. 

Beyond these more general considerations of national policy, the Bangalore Oumpany claim 
that they have a spe.cial grievance. ,Tbe. Bangalore Woollen Mills were expressly started for 
the purpose of mamifacturing blankets and jhools for the Army, and they have Bp(5ciahzed in 
this direction ever since, until they probably supply more blankets to Government in an average 
year than all the other private mills in India combined. Mr. Staudisli Lt'c, who founded the 
place, was, at first, greatly troiibk‘d by jail competition with his hand machinery, and there is 
extant much correspondoiict' ol his with Govi'rument on the subject. It was only in 1882, 
after the publication of Lord Kipon’s n'solution on the jail qiu'stiou, that he ventured to order 
some steam macliijuery from England, and W(; liave a letter of his in which lit; gives this resohi- 
tion as his reason for doing so. Further, on the flotation of the pres(sit Company in 1881, 
a circular was issued to iiiteiidiiig shareholders on the prospects of the Conqiany, and in tliis 
circular the resolution of 1882 we.s qnotc'd as a point in the ju'ospects of the undertaking. 
This resolution (mipliatically prohibited the use of steam machinery in jails, and it particularly 
instanced the spiAiiing of woollen yarn by steam machimuy as Ixiing a very objiudionable form 
of jail industry. It was widely published aiidwidc'Iy discussed, and there can lx; no question 
that its effect was that of a public, pledge to investors that their industries should not in future 
be interfered witli, and possibl}'* ruined, by State-owned steam factories in jails. It is fully 
cvid(‘iit that the promoters and shareholders of the Bangalore Woollen Mills so regarded it, 
when, two years later, they established their Company. • 

The resolution, further, contains a most formal and solemn undertaking in regard to the 
supply of goods by jails to other ({overmnent Departments (paragraph 20) : “ The Governor- 

General in Council has decided that ho obligation ought to be imposed upon other (Jovern- 
meat Departments to give, a preferemee to jail manufactures over the goods of private dealers. 
The jails must be left to compete for custom upon equal terms witli other suppliers.” 

Positive orders have, in tin Ic/t few years, been issued by the Government of India that 
tho purchasing Departments of liuveinment ari‘. to give a preference to the jails, and Govern- 
ment in it« last circular on the subject in 190t) lays down that the Departments must be 
compelled to take articles of jail manufacture as long as they can be supplied of the same quality 
and at the same price as in the open market. 

Are not the shareholders in the B^mgalorc Mills, who invested their money in faith in the 
Government of India of 1882, justified in regarding the Government of 1906 as breaking that 
faith to their detriment 'i 

Government might, in exactly the same way, publicly and formally encourage capitalists 
to build a line of railway and deliberately undertake not to compete with them, and then, ten 
or twenty years afterwards, run a new Government line fllongside the old one. There could 
hardly be two opinions regarding such a step, and we fancy that public opiuion would express 
itself rather strongly on the subject. 

We claim that the Bangalore Woollen IVIills are in the position of the original hue of 

railway. 

We have made an endeavour to •ascertain what the real results of the working of the 

Bhagalpur steam factory have been and have, 
Appendix H. through the accounts, as 

given in the Bengal Jail Administration Reports for some thirteen years. Throughout these 
year9 two sets of alleged profits are annually displayed. “ Cash profits ” and “ Net ” or 

HE H42— ^ 
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Book Profits.” On tlie first system, the larger the outstaiicUng assets of the jai the smaller 
are the profits ; on the second, the greater the undischarged liabilities, the greati the profits. 
This inept book-keeping gives no true results for a nianuiaeturing concern, whil L the figures 
published are of the barest, and it is only by inehhuital stati'iiicnts in the rep‘ rts that any 
opinion can be formed of what profit has Ix’cn made by the machiii' iy. 

We shall pn'sently show the unreliable character of the “ Nc't ’’ or “ I h)ok Profits, but as what 
information is given is principally under this head, we for tlie moment take the figi; l es as given. 

For the ten years ending 1908 the totel cash profits claimed for the Bh.igalpur Jail 

amount to Tis. 2,‘Jl,t)9fi, or an annual average 
’ of Es. 22,170. The net profits for the same 

period are given as Rs. 4,86,389, or an annual average of Rs. 48,639. 

We have compared the results of the working of this steam factory jail with those of the 

other jails of Bengal, the most convenient 
* way of doing so being that adopted by the 

Department of a comparison of the average annual earnings per head of all prisoners sentenced 
to labour. For the ten years ending 1908 for all th(' jails of Bengal, with the subsidiary jails 
and th(‘. jails transferred at the partition to Eastern Bengal up to 1903, this snnual average 
was Rs. 34-15-0. Of these jails, Alipore has a steam jute mill and Buxar has some power loom 
weaving. The figures for the larger jails are : — Buxar Rs. 77-7-0 ; Alipore Rs, 50-1-0 ; Pr?^.8i- 
dency Hs. 115-6-0; Midnapur Rs. 34-Pi -0 ; Hazaribagh (a jail stated to be vuny unsuited for 
manufactures) Rs. 24-6-9 ; BhagalpiU' Rs. 28-13-0. This large steam factory has, therefore, 
on these figures, done worse than most of the lai‘g(‘. jails, and lias not eiiualled an avoragr' which 
includes jails with a very small number of prisoners and in wliieh the conditions for profitable 
employment are admittedly very unfavourable. 

But the caB(‘ for the steam macliinery at Bhagalpiir is j’cally very miKP worse than this, 
even on this “net profits” basis, for, in addition to the steam machinery, the handicrafts 
carried on in the jai) are — Iron-work, Tailoring, (.^arpet- making, Carpentry, Mustard oil-crush- 
ing and “Miscellaneous.'’ The total md profits for 1908 are Rs. 18,96 1-8-0 above the 
decennial average. Out of this sum, the first throe handierafts art» said to have made 
Rs. 20,419. The others are not given, but, judging from a tow figuics m former \ cars regard- , 
ing them, it is probable that the woollen machimirv mad(‘ hiss than half of the total profit. 

It seems likely from figures scattered through tlie reports that the Woollen factory employed 
about three-quarters of the prisoners and th(' handicrafts one-quarter. The earnings pcr\head 
may therefore be divided into 

Jlandieraftsmcn per head .. .. .. Rs. 55-12-0 

Factory hands per head . . . . . . . . 1^^- 9 0 

In this calculation of tlie. profits of the factory the. only debits appear to be:--Uaw 
materials, coal, oil, stores and depreciation. No supervision has, apparently, been charged, 
though we take it tliat, in superior establishment alone, the cost is some Rs. 2,000 per month, 
and a considerable projiortion of this must be needed for the technical skill rcijuired. The 
subsistence* and clothing of the prisoners are not debited, and there is, therefore, no wages list. 
There is no interest on capital, no rates and taxes, nor firet insurance, and none of the many 
minor expenses wliich fall on the private manufacturer. 

On these very special terms, a concern having about the productive powers of our woollen 
machinery at Bangalore and favouri^d by a protected Govermiient market for its outturn, 
succeeds in ten years’ work in putting forward a dubious claim to an average return of saving 
in maintenance of its prisoners of about Rc. 1-9-0 per month per he^d. That claim, however, 
requires further examination 

We have, so far, taken the jail accounts as issued lor public information. As the alleged 
book profits for the ten years are more than double the profit received in cash, it is evidently 
desirable that we should see what has become of the difiercncc. If these profits were really 
earned, they must have taken some tangible and material shape, and if they are not represented 
in cash, they should show in block, stock, or outstandings. They are in none of these things, ' 
and the solution of the problem was only found after an almost antiquarian research. 

The profits have never been earned, they arc mere estimates of what the results would 

have been had some other price than that 
Appendii H. actually received been obtained by the jail. 

“ All work done is valued at market rates.*' 

The effect of this procedure ifi, as shown above, to more than double the cash profits over 
ten years, whilst in the years which follow the differences are 

Rs. Rs. 

1906, Cash Loss . . 17,643 Book Profit • ^ . 40,529 * 

1907 Do. .. 14,881 Do. .. 26,406 

1908 Do. .. 3,143 Do. .. 4«,961 
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^0 that a loss of Rs. 35,667 becomes a profit of Rs. 1,15,896, or a difference between the two 
jystems of account of Rs. 1,51,563, which seems very convenient and useful. 

The Profit and Loss Account of the Company promoter’s prospectus is frequently made 
out on the basis of this kind. 

We are afraid that we must decline to attach wei^lit to these pseudo-profits, and that we 
must take it that all that the accounts really prove is that over ten ye^irs the jail has averaged 
ibout Ks. 22,000 a yeiir in cash profits and that it has made considerable losses lor the last three 
years of th^ period. 

Subject to all the limitations already detailed, it would seem that the woollen factory has 
really been giving not more than 11 to 12 annas per prisoner per month, probably nearly 
mough to pay the salaries of the technical experts engaged in the factory, 

The Bengal Jail Reports themselves and the figtxres already cited, even if reduced, as they 
ihould be, to “ Cash Profit ” terms, conclusively show that the prisoners employed in the 
iVoollen factory would have made far larger profits working at handicrafts in their own or some 
ather jails, and that, if the Government of Bengal wishes for a remunerative return from its 
criminals, the sooner it gets rid of the steam machinery at Bhagalpur the better. 

^ If the Government of India would have the accounts of these rpanufacturing concerns 
subjected to a proper commercial audit, say by a Calcutta Chartered Accountant, we are con- 
vinced that there would verysoon be an end of steam machinery in jails. 

We believe we have shown that serious injury is being done to the private woollen mills 
of India by the Bhagalpur Jail, to the disadvaiitage of India as a whole, and we think that the 
Chamber will agree with us that no compensating advantage is obtairu^d by Government in 
return. Treated as a commercial undertaking, tlie jail rc'sults are contemptiblii, whilst the 
system is a failure botli as regards ])enal discipline and the reform of the criminal. 

We trust that the Chambers of Commerce in India will unite in prossijig on the Govern- 
fnent of India, and, if necessary, on the Secretary of State for India, the acceptonce of the 
principle laid down by the Sy<lney Congress of Chambers of Conimerce, that “ in no case 
ihould power machbuny be employed in jails for the production of articl(‘s of trade.” 

Secretaries and Treasurers, the Buckingham Mill Co., Ltd, 

Secretaries, the Carnatic Mill Co., Ltd. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers, the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills 
(V)„ Ud. 


APPENDIX A. 

Resolution on Jail Manufactures as finally adopted by the Sydney Concjress. 

Whei eas private euterjuise has tlu! right to be protected {^gainst the compc'tition of articles 
)f trade manufactured by convict labour at an artificially lowered cost of production ; and 
vhereas there arc indications of a tendency in certain parts of the Empire to devedop the com- 
mercial element of jail labour to (h(‘ iujniy of private manufacturers, tliis Congress approves 
he principle that the products of jail manufacture should bt; used in Government services 
mly but in no case should power machinery be employed in jails for the production of articles 
)f trade. 


APPENDIX B. 

Extract op letter from the Inspector-( General of Prisons, Madras, to the 
Acting Director of Industries, Madras. 

The entry in red ink to which you as appearing in Jail bills, viz., that 12^ per cmt. 
interest will bo added if the bill is not settled within a given time, will be expunged when the 
forms next come to be printed. It is now some months since I issui^d an order that the cash 
jystem was to be introduced generally and that the credit system was to be stoj)ped. 

Sales to the public are comparatively few and seem to be growing fewer year by year. 
Our endeavours are in the direction of meeting the demands, of Government Departments. I 
jpeak from memory and, as far as it serves me, only something like 5 per c(mt. of tlie output 
of the Coimbatore Jail finds its way into the private market. 

APPENDIX C. 

Extracts from the Adminisrtatton Reports of the Jails of Bengal in regard 
TO outlet for the manufactures of the Bhagalpur Jail, etc. 

1895.—“ Notwithstanding tlu^ smaller daily number available for manufactures the out- 
burn for the Woollen Factory has considerably increased. * * * ♦ The Superintendent 
of Jail Manufactures has recommended a new engine for the Woollen Factory with a view to 
l^nthe manufacturing charges.” 
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1896.— The outturn of blanketing has been considerably increased and is v record.** 

1898. —“ The Bhagalpur Jail with its excellent machinery and its skilled sto (I is capab}^ 
‘ of turning out a much larger amount of work than it does, and I trust that the Ordnance and 

Commissariat Departments will be induced to place further contracts with the Jail.*’ 

1899. —“ Most of the work done is for the Commissariat and Ordnance Departments:; 

the rates allowed arc not very liberal, but they have to be accepted in order to keep the mills 
employed, and to find work for the prisoners. The mills wore not always worked to the full 
capacity during the yeiir.” * 

1901. —“ Year by year the price of goods supplied to other Departments from this Jail is 
being reduced, but it is considered good policy to accept any contract that offers a margin of 
profit, in order to supply work for the prisoners and keep ihe mills as fully employed as possible. 
* * * * During the year great jmrt of the carding machimny was renovated with the 
result that the outturn of yarn was increased from 4,000 to 5,00(^ maunds, while there was 
also an improvement in the quality. Owdng to the better quality of the yarn the outturn 
in the weaving department w'as also increased by 500 maunds.” 

1902. *- The amount of orders received and work obtained! did not keep the factory fully 

employed, and so early in the year a..s May great difficulty was ex])ericnced in finding work to 
keep Ihe madiinery cinplovod. * ♦ * * It is v(n’y much' to bo regretted that the 
Army and otlier Government Departments do not make more use of the jail factories in Bengal. 
We are willing to supply blankt'ting from Bhagalpur a,t any reasonalde rate e(|ual to that of 
the open market. Off(*rs W(‘re made to this effect, and we were itiformed that no ‘preferential 
treatment ’ iji our fa^vour was possible ; on tlie other hand, we are debaiTful from underselling 
th(^ opc'ii market. Tf the heads of the Army and other Departments would realize that rnoiiey 
paid to jails for wcu’k done is a gain to Goverjimeiit, and that for prisoners to do plenty of 
Government contract work means ri'duction in cost of upkeep of jaals 'and a lesser burden on 
tlie tax-payer, much good might ]>e done. Government ha.s invested la.rge sums of money in 
these jail fact-ories and we can only look to Depiirtments of Government for support. We 
are not allowed to undersell tlie jmblic, but when a (Jovf'rnmcnt factory tenders for the supply 
of ai’tieles at a prie(‘ equal to tlia-t o])tainable in the open market, I think that some degree 
of j)ref(*rential treatment is d('sira.ble, and would result in an undoubted saving of money to 
Government as a whole without prejudicially affecting the Budget of the indenting 
Department.” ^ V 

Nofc.—lhe. fallacy in the Tnspector-Generars argument, hia ignoring the country “as a 
wliole ” in his consideration of “ (Government as a wliole,” was W(41 exposed by the Govern- 
ment of India in their liesolution of J882, ])aregra])h 7 : — “Another, and more important 
rejoinder may be. miule to the argument now under discussion. It si'.ems to the Governor- 
(Jenoi'al in Council that in tbiit argument tin' fallacy is involved of only looking to the direct 
rec('ipts paid into the Treasury, of sepamiing the inierest.s of the e.onntry from those of (iovern- 
jnent, and of supposing that any measure which cheeks the productive employment of capital 
and, tln'i’cfore, the aceumulalion of wealth in tlie (iouiitiy% can possibly benefit the Govermnent. 
If Govi'rnment by its own action hinders the productive employment of capital and, therefore, 
th(' accumulaiicm of wi^altb, it must inevitably, by so much, render the tax-paying community 
less capable of bearing any burthens which may be. imposed upon it.” 

1902. — “ The capacity of the woollen factory of this jail is 1,800 lilankets a Week, and in 
order tliat Governnnmt may obtain the Invst results, it is necessary that this number, or some- 
thing approachir\g it, should be turned out.” 

“ Miscellaneous.— h] paragra-pb 0 of bis Kesolutiou on the Report for 1902, His Honour 
the Lieutenant- Gove in or of Bengal (expressed his preparedness to address the Government 
of India on the question of the supply of blankets to the other Departments. As Major 
Buchanan, T. M. 8., proci'cded on leave, it was subsequently decided that the matter should 
be left till his return. There can be litlhi doubt that the proper outlets for jail-made articles 
are tlie consuming Departnionts of (Government. The orders at present in force are that Public 
Departments should take their rhquirements from jails, provided the Jail Department can 
supply them at the same price and of the same quality as obtained in the open market, and 
jails arc prohibited from disposing of tlu'ir goods for less than the market rate. Furthermore, , 
Public Departments are proliibitcd from calling for tenders openly for such articles as the Jail 
Department can supply. These Deparljuents, as might be expected, endeavour to obtain 
their requirements at the cheapest rates, and the Jail Department, in its desire not to undersell 
the blanket, often quotes rates which are not accepteB, in ignorance of what the lowest market 
rate is. In this way ordeiis are lost. Tf the Public Departments, before placing their custom 
elsewhere, would enquire whether jails were prepared to supply them^at the same rates for the 
same quality article, there would be no lack of orders and such as the Jail Department could 
not undertake could be offered to the public.” 
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1906,^** The machinery has not been worked to its full capacity owing to a lack of orders 
from Government Departments. But the carding and spinning departments have been fairly 
well employed. The amount of yarn made was 6,282 maunds against 6,097 maunds in 1905/^ 

1908.--^* The factory was fairly employed but not to its full capacity. The outturn of 
yarn was 4,844 maunds as compared with 6,282 maunds in 1W7, • * * ♦ K is 
emin^tly desirable that more Government Departments should give orders to this and other 
manufacturing jails and we arc willing to take up more/’ 

Resolution of Lieutena^it-Oovernor.- -^^ Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Inspector* 
General that in the general interest of the public all orders on behalf of Government should, 
whbn possible, be placed with the Jail Department.” 

APPENDIX D. 

Extract from letter of Calcutta Agent to the Bangalore Woollen, Cotton 
AND Silk Mills Co., Ltd., dated 4th December 1909. 

“ Since the despatch of niy last letter on the 2nd instant I visited some of the leading 
dealers in blankets. It seertis tiiese people are well supplied by the Bhagalpur Jail, the quality 
Foil : Blankets, 4 lbs., of which I have already posted you a sample, appearing to be the 
fafourite of the trade. Dealers assured me they buy these regularly at Rs. 2 per cent, 
deliverv" on the spot and less Rs. 2 per cent, for cash.” 

Extract from letter stated to have been received in Calcutta from 
Superintendent, Bhagalpur Jail. 

(Date of letter not fjiven. but in November 1909,) 

“ I beg to send herewith two sample blankets with their size, weights and pricea noted 
therein for your inspection and selection. I have reduced iny quotation for the same con- 
sidering you are willing to take 2,000 blankets if approved.” 

ft. ft. lbs. Rs. a. p. 

B. T. Blanket . . ^ 5 weighing 4^ . . 8 0 

Foil: Blanket ..7 X 4| do. 4 ..280 

If ordered, the blankets will be delivered next month. 


• APPENDIX E. 

Plartt and imehinerf/ af Bhagalpur Jail ani estimated eJ 0 p.miitiire on renewals and extensions 
as warkei oat on a basis of 10 per cent, allowance for depreciation. 

“ (The usual 10 per cent, deduction for depreciation of plant and machinery has been 
made ” in Jail Administration Report for Btmgal, 1895.) 




Plant and 
Machinery. 

Apparent 

expenditure 

on 

renewals. 

1899 

T898 

Rs. 

.. 1,25,7512 

Rs. 

1,22,932 

Rs. 

Less 10 per ci‘n1. 
1900 

1899 

. . 12,755 

.. 1,22,922 

1,14,797 

1,20,032 

8,136 

Less 10 per cent. 
im 

1900 

. . 12.292 

. 1,20,032 

1,10,040 

1,17,485 

9,392 

Less 10 per cent. 
1902 

.. 12,(K)2 

1,08,029 

1,16,077 

9,456 

1901 

.. 1,17,485 



Less 10 per cent. 
190J 

1902 

.. 11,749 

., 1,16,077 

I, 05,736 

J. 14,270 

10,341 

Less 10 per cent. 
1904 

. . 11,608 

1,04,469 

1,08,192 

9,801 

1902 

!. 1,14,270 


5,349 

Less 10 per cent. 

.. 11,427 

1,02,843 

1905 

1904 

• 

.. 1,08,192 

1,04,167 

6,794 

Less 10 per cent. 
1906* 

1905 

. . 10,819 

.. 1,04.167 

97,373 

1,12,106 
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Plant and 
Machinery. 

Apparent 

expenditure 

on 

renewals. 



Rb. 

Rb. 

Less 10 per cent. 

.. 10,117 

93,750 

18,356 

1907 


l,07j898 


1906 

.. 1,12,106 



Less 10 per cent. 

.. 11,211 

l,(K),89r) 

7,003 

im 


1,1(5,078 


1907 

.. 1,07,898 



Less 10 per cent. 

. 10,790 

97.108 

18,970 


Total for JO years 1,0:5,598 


Extract from (Jovernment of India Proceedinos, 7th May 1886. 

‘‘ The existing arrangements with regard to steam macliinory in the jails of the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal will not be disturbed, but Tlis Excellency in Council desires that, in the 
event of any j*xte.nsion of such machinery being contemplated in that or any other Provinces, 
the considerations above set forth will be (‘jirefully borne in mind by the Local Covernrnei^t 
or Administration conc(Tned, and in the cas(* ol any extension of fnagnitude, that the sanction 
of the Governnumt of India will be previously obtained/’ 

The outturn of the spinning machinery of the Bhagalpur dail was increased from an esti- 
mated capacity of 4,000 rnaunds in 1900 to an actual outturn (probably less than the estimated 
capacity) of inaunds in 1907, distinctly “ an extension of magnitude,” but there is no 
evidence that tlie (lov eminent of India was even cogilizant of this increase, mtich less sanc- 
tioned it. 
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Sales at the Jail Depot, CALCurrA. 


Yeai. 

Total. 

Cash. 


Rb. 

Rs. 

1899 

. . 85,541 

not stated. 

1900 

.. 90,139 

do. 

1901 

.. 94,317 

do. 

1902 

92,587 

do. 

1903 

. . 95,200 

do. 

1904 

1,24,749 

do. 

1905 

.. 1,2:?,5G2 

91,842 

1906 

.. 1,35,586 

94,029 

1907-08 system 

cli a nged, figures 

not comparable. 


The cons.derable pioportion of cash sales will be noted. These are, apparently, not sales 
to other Govermuent Departments, which are adjnsted by transfer. How much represents 
blanket sales irom Bhagalpur Jail it is, of course, impossible to say. 


APPENDIX G. 


Prisoners employed on 

manufactures at the Bhaoalpuh Jail, daily average. 

Year. 

N(». 


18‘15 

J70 


1896 

501 


1897 

.500 


1898 

ODf) 


1899 

719 

Blankets 557 ; carpets 48 ; bricks 43 ; tailors 4. 

1900 

705 

(901 

782 

Blankets 571 ; carpets -30. 

1902 

764 

Blankets 506. 

1903 

649 

Blanki^s .507. 

1904 

691 


1905 

757 


1906 

733 


1907 

715 


1908 

779 

Iron-work 72. 



APPENDIX H. 

BAanoe Sheets op Bhaoalpur Jail por . . . . showing propits 
AND {IET or book PROPITS. 


Cash Profits, 





Debits. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Cash Balance on Manufacturing Account, January 

Ist, 1908. 

280 

8 

0 

Cash drawn in 1908 on Manufacturing Account 


1,94,558 

1 

0 


Total . . 

1,94,838 

9 

0 

Credits, 





Paid into Treasury on Manufacturing Accounts 


1,91,475 

7 

0 

Cash Balance on do. do. 


219 

13 

0 

Balance, loss 


3,143 

5 

0 


Total . . 

1,94,838 

9 

0 

Net or B(H)k Profits. 





Debits. 





Cash in liand end 1907 . . 


280 

8 

0 

Manufactured articles, end 1907 


70,363 

1.3 

0 

Raw Material do. 


80,681 

11 

0 

Outstanding bills due to Jail, end 1907 


2,961 

14 

0 

Riant and Machinery do. 


1,07,898 

1 

(1 

Cash drawn m 1908 


1,94,558 

1 

0 

Balance, net or book profit 


48,961 

8 

0 

, 

Total . . 

5,05,705 

8 

0 

Credits. 





Cash in hand, end 19()8 


219 

13 

0 

Manufactured articles, end 1908 


87,800 

6 

0 

Raw maVrial, do. 


74,349 

4 

0 

Outstanding bills due to jail, end 1908 


4,544 

15 

(1 

Plant and marhincry do. 


1,16,077 

13 

0 

Amount paid to treasury in 1908 


2,22,713 

5 

0 

• 

Totfil . . 

5,05,705 

8 

0 


(Figaros taken from Report for 1908.) 

Extract from Report for 1908, reoarding above. 

The working of the factory sliows a cash loss of Rs. 3,143 against Rs. 14,881 in 1907. 
The large stock of manufactareO articles in stock at tlie end of the year and purchase of new 
parts of nmchinery account for tkc loss. * * ♦ ♦ The net earnings of the Jail rose from 
Rs. 26,400 in 1907 to Rs. 48,961. ♦ ^ ’J* * The Iron-work Department showed a profit of 

Rs. 4,802. This industry gave employment to 72 -17 convicts daily. * ♦ * ♦ The Tailoring 
Department is capable of doing more work. ♦ * ♦ ♦ The profits under this head were 
Rs. 14,477 and the Carpet Department :,howed a profit of Rs. 1,140. 


2V'ofc. — Profits ounide the steam factory i — 

Rs. 

Iron-work . . . . . . 4,802 

Tailoring . . . . . . 14,477 

Carpets . . . . • . . 1,140 

Total . . 20,419 

Carpentry not stated . . . . . . 1,885 in 1905 

Mustard oil-crushing not stated . . . . 1,927 in 1905 

Miscellaneous not stated • . . . . 394 in 1905 

Bakery not stated . . * * j. • 

4,206 in 1905 


Total 


IfsaW. Latham JtOo^ 
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ExTRAcr FROM 1905 Report showing that materials received but not paid fob 

gp'ARE NOT RECKONED AGAINST NET PROFITS. ^ * • 


“ The iiicveased proiits are due to the fact that European stores were received late in 
the year and will be paid for from next year’s Budget.” “ They (the profits) constitute a 
record for the Jail.” 

Cash Profits. 


Year. 

Loss. 

Trofits. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1899 


44,002 

1900 


52,680 

1901 

,. 11,3-17 

. . » 

1902 


50,649 

1903 


47,845 

1904 


67,457 

1905 


6,077 

1906 

. . 17,043 


1907 

.. 1-1,881 


J908 

:i.i43 



47,014 

2,68,710 Balance Rs. 2.21 .696 profit or ah annual 


average of Rs. 22,170 profit. 

Net or Book Profits. 


Year. 

]jObS. 

Proiits. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


1899 


64,018 

Blankets 43,827 ; eaipets 3,168 ; lirieks 1,555 ; 
tailois 13,667. 

1900 


44,336 

Not stated. 

1901 


55,512 

Blankets 42,044 ; carpets 1,614. 

1902 


46,752 

Blankets 37,143 ; tailors 5,767 ; carpets 943. 

1903 


36,976 

Blankets 26i,942 ; tailors 7,103. 

1904 


57,827 


1905 


65,002 

Tailors 5,176; carpenters 1,885; oil 927 ; 
inisc(‘llaneaus 394. 

1906 


40,529 


1907 


26,106 


1908 


48,961 

Iron-work 1,802 ; tailors 14,477 ; carpets 1,140. 



1,861,389 

or iMi annual averaj^e ol Rs. 48,639. 


There is a i 


difference in these ten years b('tvveen cash and book ])rofit8 of Rs. J, 04,093. 


The plant and stock, etc,, of the jail amount on the 1st January 1890 to Rs. 2,16,800-13-0 
and oil tho r.lst December 1908 to Ks. or an increase ol assets of Rs. 66,185-6-0. 

Subtracting Rs. 66,185 from Rs. 2,6-1 .606 ii balance of dilferiMice between cash and net profits 
ib left of Rs. 1 ,98, .508, that is to .say, of about. 1 ! pci' cent, of the net profits for the ten years. 

This amount is apparently not represented by assets in any shape or form, and has not 
been paid into the Treasury in cash, although Statement Xll-A differs from Statement Xll 
by the sums which make it up. 

Thus to refer to the Balance Sheet foi 1008 at the eommencement of this appendix— 

Statement XIl-A (net ))rolits) leads 

Rs. a. p. 


“ Account paid into Trea.sury including invoices, 1908 ..2,22,713 5 0 

Whilst Statement XII (cash profits) reads in the corresponding entry- ■ 

“ Paid into treasurj' on Manufacturing Accounts .. ..1,91,475 7 0 


Showing a difference of . . 31 ,237 14 0 

The difference in these entries is made to lie in the words " including invoices ” and it 
became necessary to find out what was meant by “ invoices.” 

It was at first naturally supposed that transfer entries, which were not considered cash by 
the Treasury, were meant, but this was soon proved wrong, and the explanation was even- 
tually found in a paragraph in the 1899 report Statement No. XII shows only the cosA reenilts 
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of the working of the factories, that is, the difference between the amount remitted to, and the 
amcwint drawn from, the Treasury for factory purposes. No profit is shown for purely depart- 
mental work, such as making prisoners’ clothing, warders’ uniforms, cooking ranges, etc., in 
the C/ase of which, under standing orders, credit is only taken for the actual cost of the 
materials used.” The following statement {identical with XII- A) takes into account, not 
only the cash drawings and remittances, but also the value of raw materials and manufactured 
stock and the amount of outstanding debts at the beginning and at the end of the year, %vhik 
all work done is valued at market rates 

In the statement which follows, summary in the text of the detailed statement XIl-A 
and which is repeated in every report : - “ Remittances at n\arket rates during the year ” is 
the total of the column ‘‘ Amount paid into the Treasury including invoices ” in XII-A. 

The dift'erenec between cash and net profits is, therefore, the difference betwetm what the 
jail has received for its goods and what it thinks it ought to have 1 ‘eceived at market rates. 
The net profits are a mere estimate and have no tangible existence outside tbe paper on 
which the figures have been printed. Tliey come out of nobody’s pocket jind no one connected 
with the jail has any personal interest in seeing that the market price is not over-stated. On 
the contrar}", there are obvious interests tending to raise rates and increase profits. 

It should be note.d that the explanation quoted above expressly says that all work done 
is valued at market rates. It does not limit the valuation to work done for other jails. 

When, a year ago, the ‘jail tendered for certain blankets at Rs. 3-10-0 each, and our tender 
was Rs. 3-3-0, which was the market rate I At *what rate did such blankets go for 
valuation ? 


APPENDIX 1. 

NkT EARNlN(iS OF PRTSONKR.S SENTKNCKI) TO LABOUR. 
Beufjal Reports, 1800 - 1908. 

Avf'rap(‘ 


Yt*aj . 

all 

Jails. 

Bhaj^alpur. 

B'dxar. 

Aljpuj. 

Pre^JKltMioy. 

Mulnapur. 

Hazaribag. 

1899 .. 

30*3 

38-12 

83-7 

57-11 

50 ‘G 

34-13 

14-14 

1990 . . 

27*3 

20*7 

93-10 

54-12 

53-12 

31 -G 

11 -13 

1901 .. 

2G']1 

31-15 

!Kj-7 

G2-2 

JOl-2 

24-2 

14-11 

J902 .. 

30-12 

27-3 

85-]] 

G‘2'11 

111-9 

23-10 

20 

1903 . . 

:ti-9 

24-1 

90-7 

33-3 

llG-1 

13-3 

21-5 

1904 .. 

12-13 

35-8 

90-13 

GG-2 

143-12 

35-1 

17-G 

1905 . . 

40-8 

38-2 

73-9 

■M 

132-12 

45-12 

30-2 

I’VUi .. 

4()‘12 

22-14 

G8-5 

103 -G 

140-8 

41-4 

48-14 

J907 .. 

40-7 

15-10 

54- IJ 

17-9 

)GG-4 

39*4 

10- 10 

J908 .. 

.32-3 

27* U 

:i7-4 

18-13 

' 134 *9 

30-2 

23*13 

Average - 


31-15 

28-13 

77-7 

5G-] 

115-G 

34-14 

24-G 


- Average of all jails includes subsidiary jails and up to the end of 1004 all jails of 
Eastern Bengal, transferred in lOOo at the partition. Of the large jails transferred, Dac(;a 
was beginning to make profits abo\T. tin’ average, whilst Rampur Boalia was doing very poorly. 
Several jails ran under JOO prison*:-! , whilst 80 subsidiary jails averaged in 1003 a total of 161 
prisoners, or less than 'I t‘ach. 


APIWDIX J. 

EfFF.CT OF STEAM MACHT.NFRV oN THE PENAL CHARACTER OF IMPRISONMENT 
WITH HARD LABOUR. 

Opinion of Major R. J. Maciianiara, Officiating Inspector-Ueneml of dails, Bengal, in Jail 
Administration Report for 1903, page G : — 

' “ In some of the larger jails there is steam machinery, ;it which the work is rather of a skilled 

than of a laborious character, and here it might be e.xpei^ted, other things being the same, that 
the offences for short work would be fewer. The high ideal laid down in the Jail Code, that 
prisoners fit for hard labour should not be employed on medium or light labour from consider- 
ations of profit, is often ignored, owing to the circumstances that too much credit is given to 
manufactory profits, and it is often more profitable to employ men on light skilled labour than 
on hard labour in which the element of skill is Avanting. So long as this is the case, tbe fact 
that a jail is a place of punishment in which a prisoner must do hard work, if fit for it, .whether 
" it is profitable or not, ^ is likely to be lost sight of.” 


u » 1442—40 
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(afr. W. Wamr.) 
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Oral Evidence, 16th November 1917. 

(Messrs. Kwart, Latham & Co. were represented bij Mr. W. Walker.) 

Mr, G. A. Thomas. Q. Ae regards misdescription you propose that all woollen goods 
imported as well as goods exposed for sale sliould have a stamp or label showing tlieir composi- 
tion. As regards tin* former there would not be much difficulty, b(!cause they could be examined 
and tested at the time by the (Justorns authorities t — A. It appears it is not the ca,8C. 

Q. There would be no difficulty '{ — A. It could be done — -arranged at the Customs. 

(J. The goods may be correctly stamped or labelled when they are passed at the Customs, 
but they can b(^ differently stamped when they ar(‘ exposed for sale '? — A. There are methods 
of marking on the fabric itself. 

Q. Von talk about stamp or label. The label can be either manufactured locally or 
imported with the goods and stuck on to the goods afterwards ? — A. I think there are 
instances of that. 

Q. As regards exposure for sale, would you make the mere act of exposing goods wrongly 
stamped or noo stamped at all e. legal and penal offence, or ought the person S(!lling it or attempt- 
ing to sell it to have; knowledge that they w(n(; wrongly stamped ? Would you haul up a petty 
seller in the bazaar for selling goods wrongly 8tam]>ed A. Nominally ; as a protection for 
the buyer. 

Q. What organizi’.tion would you have for inrpiiring into such things ? Would it not be 
a v(*ry difficult matt(‘r ? You would have t o get a whole body of trained inspec'tors drawing 
such a salary as would keep them free from corruption ? — A. That will be a difficulty of 
course. 

Q. You would require a costly orgjuiization throughout the country for dealing with this 
matter ? A. 1 am afraid you would. 

Q. It would have to have a large number of testing houses and liUjoratories ? — A. It 
would have to be done on the same principles as the Board of Trade Inspectors’ work at home. 

Q. Have you any id(V'. of the expense of such an organization ? — A. I have not 
thought about that at all. 

Q. At preserit whim a man buys goods marked ‘ wool ’ does he believe tin? description 
or not ? Probably he does not. Wlien a lady asks the shopman is this ‘ wool ’ (markt^ 
wool) does th(‘. lady believe him ? — A. I think so. 

Q. If a wrong stamp is put on, the ordinary unintelligent buyer would believe that the 
thing is all wool and would pay a higher pric(‘ than when there is no stamp at all. He would 
attach importance to the* stamp and would be more easily deceived ( —A. There would have 
to be control ov(U’ the stamp. 

Q. It is perfectly eas)' for the shopkef’pers to keep two kinds of stamps and labels ? - 
A, One might say the same about weights and measures. One could keep one kind of measure 
fo»‘ the inspector and another for the customer. 

Q. If you are to carry out this proposal of your.s, might it not lead to even greater frauds 
than at present Might not the establishment for providing against it be so expensive that it 
Would be hardly woith while to undertake it ? You have many different classes of goods and 
you would rerpiire different classes of inspectors.- A. 1 think one man with a kind of working 
knovdedge of most of the general things would do. 

(J. This man is to go on taking samples ? — A. Something like the municipal inspectors 
'in England for foodstuffs, etc. 

Q. It is a fairly easy matter when you come to edibles and drinkables, but when you come 
to other kinds of things it would require a very much larger organization and entail much more 
hardship to the seller than it would be worth while. Don’t you think so — A, T cannot see 
why it should be more difficult in the case of manufactured articles than in the case of raw food- 
stuffs. 

Mr. C. E, Low.— Q. Suppose a, person puts “ flannel ” on imported goods, it would be* 
taken as meaning what As meaning pure wool. 

Q, Supposing he says flannelette ” Flannelette is cotton entirely. 

Q. Is this not exactly the same kind of thing that you are trying to avoid 4. Flan- 
nelette is known to the majority of people who use these fabrics that it is cotton and it is no 
misdescription. ' ^ jp 

Q. I doubt whether the Indian public Mill know until you tell them that it is cotton. — 
A, Of course, it is difficult from that standpoint. At home they understand that flannelette 
is a cotton fabric. If that Were the standard description and understood to be cotton, thefre 
would be no question of misdescription in the term. 
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Q. You suggest that it a thing is not pure wool the amount of wool in it should be noted 
and other things in it ? Is that the idea Usually the general admixture is cotton with 

wool or silk (which is, however, expensive). I do not know of any other substance being used, 

Q. When you get a word like ‘ flannelette ’ it apparently does not apply to a mixture. 
If a thing like flannelette is made up to look like wool you still have the element of pretence 
which is capable of impositig upon the public ? — A. Then it can be marked on the face of 
the fabric, if there is any such likelihood, as “ Flannelette- Uotton.” 

Q, You insist on the man describing the proportion of cotton in it and if that proportion 
is incorrect he would be subject to a penalty which would depend on the discretion of the magis- 
trate as to the circumstances and degree of misdescription. — A. Of course, in a general de- 
scription, such as “ Wool“-'2r) per cent. Cotton.” I take it there would have to be some kind of 
margin. 

Q. And you consider that the same principle should be applied in respect of other mate- 
rials, like silk and cotton } — A. I think so. 

Q, Would you take it beyond piece-goods V—A. 1 certainly think that the question of 
misdescription sliould be applied to anything particularly in the nature of foodstuffs. 

Q. In tlie case of foodstuffs the man who buys bad ones might die of some unpleasant 
disease, but in tlie case of cotton or woollen things, that is not probable. — A, A man can say, 
“ I cannot afford to buy wool,” but he should know what he is buying. He may prefer cotton 
to wool, but he should know what he is getting. 

Q. With reference to power jail industries does this take place anywhere besides Bhagal- 
pur and (Joimbatore ? A. Not at present. There was some talk of starting jail manufac- 
ture of blankets in the Punjab some years ago. Since th'* w^ar broke out all these matters have 
stood still. 

Q, And you woujd l)e content with the ])roliil)ition of ilic use of pow(*r machinery in 
jail ? — A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your special industry is concerned /I. Yes. 

President. Qt Is this still in existence, the jail competition '? You have quoted an old 
letter from the Madras Chamber of Commerce. Have you any direct evidence of your own 
about this competition that you object to V- A. In 1914 wc lost a contract for the Ordnance 
Department. 

Q. Do you know liow many blankets they turn out in the Bliagalpur Jail 1 think 

they give the figure as something like fi,500 per month. 

Q, You say about 500,000 lbs. It comes to this that the Bhagalpur Jail is a very serious 
compi'titor in the quantity of stuff turned out?— ^4. Yes. 

Q. 1 wanted to be quite sure Whether it is of any inqiortance or not.— A. It is a very 
serious competitor, especially wlien you take the other jails into account where they are doing 
similar things. 

Mr. A. Chatierton. — Q. Besides this Bhagalpur Jail there was a jute mill in tlie Nagpur 
Jail and power was being used also in the Buxar Jail. Are those still going on ^.—A. 1 think 
so, I am not competent to spe^ik on that point well. 

Q. You do not know anything about the jute mill l—A. No. 


Witness No. 300. 

Mk: N. K. JosHi, B.A., Banker, Bombaif. 

W kitten Evidence. 

My ^‘videuce before the Indian Industrial Commission was mainly intended to lie on the 
cardboard industry. 

1 am not an expert in the industry but came to know of it on account of my acquaintance 
with Mr. G. J. Kam of Aryapiiram, Rajahmundry, who had specially studied th(‘. industry 
in Japan and tried in 1909 to float a concern for it in Billimora of His Highness the (hiekwar. 
He did not succeed even in making a start and so had to give up the idea and take to service 
in Madras. All the details of the working of the industry, including the several specifications 
for plant and building, arc with him. He has not been able to send them in time to be 
included in my written evidence. 

t attach herewith an article* ol mine, dealing with the industry, that 1 contributed to 
the “ Commonweal ” of Madras. I regret I shall not he able to throw more light on the 
industry unless I receive the detailed papers from Mr. J. Kam. 

^ reprinted. 
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The imports of pasteboivrd and cardboard into India are — 

1913 - 14 . • 1914 - 15 . 

£56,947. £48,501. 

The average imports before the war vrere from seven to nine lakhs rupees a year. To 
meet the whole demand of India at least five or six mills will be required. The yield of 
finished product for twelve tons of rice straw mi.xed with six tons of lime is nine tons of card- 
board. 


Financial Aid to the Industrial Enterprises. 

1 had experience of raising capital for Indian joint stock banks. In big cities like Bombay, 
Poona and Ahmedabad people can be very eiisily induced to subscribe for shares, provided they 
are shown with reasonable certainty that their investment would yield them G to 7 per cent, or 
at least w'ould appreciate by a rise in the share market. People in the mofussil are averse to 
investing in any industry except the stei’eoty])ed ones of ginning apd pressing which are scat- 
tered over the whole belt of the cotton area and which work only for three to four months in a year 
and lie idle during the remainder months of the year. It is not the fault of the mofussil that it 
does not take up shares in miy other industry, because the people hardly see any other industry 
before them except the ginning and the pressing. Banking should be brought home to them 
througli the opening of Presidency Bank branches in district places and important commercial 
centres. Even Government loans or guaranteed Municipal and Port Trust bonds are not 
known to them. Generally it happens that all the shares which are very likely to 
appreciate in a short time on the Bomba)' Stock Exchange are under- written or taken over by 
Bombay merchants and broker rings. Such shares as cannot be su})scribed in Bombay are 
thrown over to the mofussil for subscription. Besides, there are very few industries which 
have been paying regular and gradually increasing dividends and the mofussil generally being 
mostly agricultural emd not accustomed to trade risks and the advantages of a risi‘> or fall in 
the share market has no tendency or means or education to go in for investment in shares. 
If W(i look to the annual deposits in jiostal savings bank and other banks we find that the 
average saving per head of the population is not even half a rupee. It is these savings that 
form the working capital of a country or the banking capital of a country. Of the totr.l 
savings bank deposits in Indian post offices, natives of India had only 15 crores and 86§ laklw 
inl9()9-l0. 

In India tliere is always a dearth f)f working (ic-pitel for industrial concerns auid in season ; 
whatever cp.pital there is it can only be e.xploited by the extension of the joint stock banking 
system to the interior which will be able to automatically concentrate it and distribute it. A 
reference to the deposit figures of the big banks with branches in the mofussil that failed in 
1913-14 will give an idea how capital gradually comes to the banks if they are situated 
within convenient reaidi of the depositor and if they arc reputed to be good and honest con- 
cerns. There is plenty of room for further extension of banking in the interior. But the 
Presidency Banks or other banks managed by Europeans being accustomed to appoint Euro- 
peans only on high pc.ys do not see it worth while to extend their operations much. These 
bank officials have no interest in the tlevelopment of the banking resources of the country and 
naturally cater for business that will yield a better dividend to the shareholders and justify 
their salary or an increment to it. In 1910 the eleven leading banks of London had 2,588 
bank offices. Our Indian banks have hardly more than a dozen each. The present Indian 
banks, being ordinary banks, cannot take the risk of long loans for industries. Besides, they 
do not give that much assistance f,o Indian industries as they give to industries managed by 
Europeans. Mr. Swan in his report on Bengal industries said : Adequate capital is parti- 
cularly necessary in the case of industries run by Indian capital and under Indian manage- ‘ 
inent owing to the reluctance of banks under European management to give them credit.’^ 
It is generally believed that European banks or banks managed by Europeans’ exist only for 
the benefit of that privileged person, the Europeim merchant, be he German or Austrian, 
French or English. 

A State Bank should be started ; it should lend finances to banks organized on the model 
of Japanese industrial and hypothec banks ; these latter should advance to industries. 

Generally capital for industrial .enterprises comes from (1) European and Indian Govern^ 
merit officials who cannot get suitable cultivable lands in time or are debarred from purchasing 
land ; (2) people in cities like Bombay and Calcutta, where the commercial instinct induces 
men to minimize the risks of industrial enterprise and to think more of tte chance of gain ; 
(3) Native States, rich zamindars and talukdars ; (4) lawyers and doctors. 

What Government assistance should be given will depend on the nature of the indb^ryi 
Each of the eight methods suggested will be useful. The method of assistance will be wter^ 
mined by the exigencies of the business requiring the assistance. 

Industries with guaranteed dividends and an option of the repayment of the capital at lAr 
at any time during the guaranteed period (the investor foregoing the right of 
refused once when proposed by the Government) will attract capita!. In all cases in 
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Government assistance is availed of, there should be semi-Government control through a miiced 
Board of Directors, the number of Directors being determined by the proportion of the Govern- 
ment capital to the private capital of the company. 

Government audit is a necessity, whether the industry be small or big, until the Govern- 
ment help in finance is withdrawn. 

There is need of a banking law. PJven private bankers should be required to be registered. 

No partnership should be recognized unless it is registered. The places of business should also 
be registered. None should be allowed to add the word “ & Co.” to their business unless the 
business is a regular company of more than one person. In India the word “ company ” has 
been too much misused and abused. 

There is no necessity to fix a maximum rate of interest to be chargeable to debtors as it 
depends on the securities and many other circumstances and as it is always evaded even in 
countries where it has been fixed. 

Assistance in Marketing Pioducts. 

PVom the catalogue that I saw of the Commercial Museum of Calcutta, I don’t think it will 
serve any useful purpose. I don’t think commercial museums are required in the present state 
of Indian industries. For. the present illustrated commercial catalogues of Indian manufac- 
tures and goods giving the prices (average) and the names of the manufacturers will do. Stores, 
like the Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores opposite the Victoria Terminus, should be 
subsidized to serve the purpose of commercial museums. Travelling exhibitions will be very 
expeiLsiv(i and will be of no advantage. The advantage of important mveA fairs should be taken 
by the Agricultural Department in showing agricultural exhibits, agricultural implements, 
seeds and manures. 1 doii’t think any useful purpose, as regards industrial development, 
will be served by exhibitions in India, judging by the three or four held under the auspices of 
the Indian Industrial Conference in Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad. Rather the money 
should be utilized in sending deserving Indian businessmen possessed of critical powers of 
observation and, assimilation to sec exhibitions held in industrially advanced countries 
and to submit a report or description of such industries as, in their opinion, can profitably be 
* developed in India. Trade r(*pre^entative8 should be appointed to represent the whole of 
India in all the industrially developed countries or countries with which India is connected by 
trade. Their (jualifications should be fiuniliarity with the general trade and industrial condi- 
tions of India, kliowledge of tariff and trade regulations of India, and knowledge of the langu- 
age of the country to which they may be sent. They should be attached to the Consular estab- 
lishment and should rather be trade consuls for India. This is a great necessity as the one Bri- 
tish Consul cannot be expected to give good attention to Indian interests in preference to British 
interests. I don’t think there is any necessity for inter-provincial trade commissioners in 
India. The present rules regarding the purchase of stores by Government Departments should 
be rigorously put into practice. 

Lack of primary education hinders industrial development in every way. Even co-opera- 
tive societies would have made enormous progress had there been elementary education among 
the masses. 

General OJfirial Administration and Organization. 

The functions of the Department for Commerce and Industries should b(‘ — 

(1) To study the industrial and commercial conditions of the province and to advise the 

Provincial Government to take such measures as may be found necessary. 

(2) To supply trade statistics and other information to manufacturers, mertihants. etc., 

in the development of trad^' and industry. 

(3) To advise Government on measures affecting commerce and industry. 

(4) To investigate and recommend appheants for State assistance. 

(5) To collate the consular and trades representative’s reports for the information of the 

trading public. • 

There should be an Advisory Board formed of five persons to be selected by ballot by the 
Indian Chamberiy)f Commerce of the province : the Director of Agriculture, Director of 
Commerce and Inaustries, the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies and the Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies should be the ex-offido members of the Board. The Board should 
be merely advisory, its function being to make recommendations to Government and to the 
hypSfeiec and industrial banks. 

There should be a Director of Industries : he should be a businessman and preferably an 
Indian, as an Indian has the advantage of knowing the vernaculars, of free intercourse and 
exchange of thoughts with Indians and a desire to advance the industrial position of his 
country. I wish if a Director were to be appointed he should be an Indian ; an Buro- 
Directot would not at all be a remedy for curing the disease of industrial lethargy. 

K n li42«-4l « 
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He would naturally care more for his countrymen and their advancement in trade and industry, 
backed as they are already by the Government and the European firms and bankers and 
European bank managers. 

General. 

, I enclose herewith another of my articles* on cotton seed products, which is also quite a 
new industry that can be started advantageously in India. 

Although the question of protection, preferential tariffs, etc., are outside the scope of the 
Commission’s inquiries still I cannot but put on record that without going into those prime 
and most important questions affecting the whole industrial future of India, the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission will not have juBtified the troubles taken and the expenses incurred for 
recording evidences and writing their report. 

( Mr. N. K. Joshi did not give oral evidence. ) 


Witness No. 301. 

Captain R. L. Mackenzie Wallis, R.A.M.C., Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Parel 

Written Evidence. 

Note on the utilisation of groundnut for hrexid making. 

In accordance with verbal instructions from the General Officer Commanding, Bombay 
Brigade, 1 have the honour to submit to you the following report upon the use of the new 
“ nutrose ” for purposes of bread making i — 

“ Nutrose " is a German artificial food product, and previous to the war was sold in largo 
quantities at the rate of 9s. a pound. It had a great vogue as an invalid food, for thickening 
soups, making bre^ad. etc. Further, this product was in great demand by bacteriological 
laboratories throughout the world, since it is an essential constituent of certain media required 
for growing organisms, particularly of the typhoid group. On my arrival at Farel, last 
November, I found that there was a considerable shortage of this preparation in India, and 
so set to Vv^ork to find a substitute. My new preparation has been made entirely from 
materials obteined locally, and lias ])roved far more efficacious than the original German 
product, not only for bacteriological purposes, but also as an invalid food. • 

The components of tliis new substitute are— 

Groundnut cake. 

Dried milk. 

Sodium carbonate or bicarbonate. 

All these materials arc very cheap, and can be obtained in India in an unlimited quantity. 
The groundnut industry is a large one, and before the war the nuts were exported from India 
in large quantities, chiefly to France. There the oil, of which about 45 50 per cent, is present 
m the groundnut, was expressed and used for soap making. The resulting cake was cither 
thrown away or used as cattle food. Now that this export trade is cut off, there is a demand 
lor this oil in India as a substitute for olive oil, and there are several oil-crushing mills in this 
country capable of carrying this out. To improve the groundnut industry, I would rnak^ 
the following recommendations : — 

(1) The paperlike husks serve as a most useful material for stuffing mattresses and, 

cushions, and also as a source of cellulose for paper-making. 

(2) The thin brown coating over the kernel should be separated by a blast of air, and this 

coat would serve a useful purpose as manure. 

(3) The kernel is then ready for expression of the oil in three fractions. The first expres- 

sion is a valuable oil for culinary purposes, the second as a lubricant, and the third 
expression for making soap. 

(4) The resulting groundnut (^ke can be utilized for making this new substitute fpr 
“ nutrose ” and supplied as an invalid food and also as a diluent of flour to 
conserve the present wheat supply, also as a source of flour for making ration 
biscuits. 

From the above it will bo seen that there is absolutely no waste in the industry, and that 
for the oil alone the commercial value is great. , , 

The groundnut cake is allowed to dry in the sun and is then powdered into a fine flour. 
This is mixed with the requisite quantity of casein and sodium carbonate, as described by me 
in the April number of the Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

The resulting flour keeps well in tins, and can be used in this form for making bread. 
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After a large number of trial bakings, I have come to the conclusion that a proportion of 
one part of this new flour to three parts of ordinary flour makes a palatable, and at the same 
time highly nutritious loaf. Samphs of this bread were made and submitted to various 
Military Departments for report, in accordance with a request from the Quartermaster-General 
in India in his letter No. 32028-1 (Q.M.(l.-6-A.) of the Gth March 1917, to , the Assistant 
Director of Supplies and Transport, Bombay Brigade. These reports were on the whole 
• favourable, and the only adverse criticisms directed were against the baking. 

The chief advantage of this flour, however, is in the making of ration biscuits. Biscuits 
made with the new “ nutrose ” alone have a sweet taste, and arc highly nutritious and keep 
well. In addition there is evidence to show that this flour possesses anto-scorbutic properties, 
a matter of great importance to troops in the field. 

A number of experiments are now in progress to obtain the ideal loaf, and also the ideal 
ration biscuit. 

The substitution of nn expensive (Terinan food product by one of great cheapness, the 
constituents of which can be obtained in India in unlimited quantity, offers a wide field for 
development, especially after the termination of hostilities. 

A glance at the figures of the Indian export trade before the war shows that largo quan- 
tities of these oil-containing nuts left the country. With the German sources of supply cut off 
entirely by reason of the a(;q.uisition of German East Africa, the whole trade in oil-containing 
seeds rests in the hands of the British Empire and America. 

(Captain Mackenzie Wallis did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 302. 


In.dian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay, 
Written Evidence. 


Indian Mmhainl 
Chambtr and 
Bureau. 


In reply to your letter of the 11th December 1916, No. 2234, I am directed by the 
Committee of this Chaml)er to send to you their replies to the questions asked by the Indian 
• Industrial Commission. It may be mentioned that our replies apply to the Bombay 
Presidency only. 

Q. 1. Yes. Individual members of the Chamber have had such an experience. 

In case of enterprises requiring large capital which are backed by good names and 
for which full {vreliminary investigations have been carried on there is very little difficulty in 
raising the required capital in this Presidency, but small industries which do not attract large 
capitalists or well-known men to finance them are much hampered on account of want 
of capital. , 

The Committee have to make one sugge.stion regarding the removal of difficulties in this 
connection, and i,t is that Government should assist by providing services of experts in making 
preliminary investigations. Even in case of existing industries. Government should make 
available services of their experts to make full preliminary investigations about the possibi- 
lities of these subsidiary industries being started successfully. The inventing public are likely 
to support sucli industries if they have an assurance from Government experts about the poten- 
tialities of such concerns. 

Q. 2. Capital is ordinarily drawn for industrial enterprises from the savings of people 
in the presidency town and in large cities in the mofussil. 

Q. 3. No. 

Q, 4. The Committee have no km vvledge of Government having given financial aid to 
industrial enterprise. 

Q, 5. Any of these methods of giving Government aid to existing or new industrias would 
b0 suitable according to local conditions and the requirements of each industry. The Com- 
mittee would however lay stress on (2) and (7). With regard to the item 7 they are emphatic- 
ally of opinion that the preferential Government purchase; of indigenous products should be a 
pfermanent rule and not one to be observed for limited periods, and that orders on the subject 
should be strictly enforced in practice. 

When help is given by Government in any of these forms to joint-stock concerns it must 
* be one of the conditions of the concession that when any such company is floated, Indian 
investors should be given opportunity for subscribing to shares and preference be given to their 
applioiktions at the time of the allotment of their shares. 

Q 6. In case of none of these methods ia Government control desirable. Only super- 
vision in the form of inspection and in some cases Government audit may be necessary. In 
oase of No, 3 there may be also a Government director. 
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Q. 7. The Committee have no experience of Government pioneer factories. 

Q. 8. The Committee approve of the establishment of model factories for the purpose of 
interesting people in starting new industries and would even advocate, if other methods fail, 
pioneer factories being worked till the industry proves commercially feasible. 

As a general rule, the Committee are in favour of Government starting pioneer factories 
only when other methods have not been potent in attracting capital to industries. When 
definite results are achieved, the factory should be closed if the results are unsatisfactory, and " 
handed over to private capitalists if the results arc proved to be satisfactory. The Committee* 
are how(‘ver strongly against the conversion of successful pioneering experiments into per- 
manent Government enterprises. 

(>. t). Small industries which do not attract large capitalists or well-known men to finance 
them arc much hampered in their progress on account of difficulties in the way of adequate 
finance. 

Shahukars and private capitalists finance siu'h small industifi^s to some extent but their 
charges are not as favourable as those of banking concerns and even they are very often not 
able to render financial assistance to the fullest extcTit and cannot be definitely relied upon. 
The result is umhu’-capitalisatioii and failure. 

Q, 10 . By the starting of industrial banks. 

(J. K’-a. Yes. 

IJ. To my tVmimittee’a^ knowledge a beginning has bei^n made in assisting the follow- 
ing industries by the formation of co-operative societies : 

Oil-pressing, tanning, shoe and boot -making, cane and rattan wurk, making, hand- 
loom weaving. 

But in the case of hand-loom weaving systematic efforts, though on a small scale, have 
however been made for its promotion. Societies of W'eavers generally started as credit 
societies have afterwards adopted the common })urchase system. Several of them have also got 
common sales. 

Q. Ilk Co-operative societies should be encouraged for the same industries as are mention- 
ed in reply No. 11. 

Cf. 14. No limitations. 

Q. 15. So far as the Committee are a\varc no technical or scientific aid has been provided 
by Government for industrial enterprise. , > 

(J. 1(), No researches have been conducted in this Pre^sidency. 

Q. 17. (Consultation with Government experts should be free, provided the applications 
for such consultations have beiMi sent through the Directors of Industries wuth their recom- 
mendations. If, however, the services of these experts are loaned out for a long period, private 
firms or companies to which they are so lent should pay their salaries. 

Q, 18. Results of researches of these experts while attached to a private business should 
not as a general rule be published, but if the experts arc consulted by any other firms or com- 
panies afterwards, they should not be prevented from communicating the results of the 
previous investigation. 

Q. 19. Existing factories may be turned into demonstration factories with the consent 
of their owners, but on condition that they should be open to the public during the period they 
are worked as demoiivStration factoric'S by Government at Government expense. The glass 
factory at Sunthrampur, for instance, wffiich is not working at profit at prcs(!nt, may well be 
\vorked as a demonstration factory in order to popularise it and its products. 

Q, 21. The Gommittee have no experience of the aid afforded by the scientific and 
technical departments of tlie Imperial Institute. 

Q. 22. It would be advantageous to have provision for research for special subjects in 
the United Kingdom. Local departments of industries and scientific institutions will then 
be able to send inquiries to the institute in England and in this way there will be a co-ordina- 
tion of efforts by correspondence. Jf there is this co-ordination it will also avert the danger 
of any duplication of efforts. 

Those industries for which there are special facilities of research in the United Kingdom 
should preferably form the special subject for researches there. 

Q. The advisory council for research in the United Kingdom can give an assistance 
to the Indian industries by carrying out experiments in directions suggested by us and 
notifying their results. 

Q, 24. It will not be possible to refer research problems to colleges and similar institu- 
tions in India unless there is a college which is properly equipped for such task. The practice 
may, however, be adopted with advantage when and where possible. 
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Q* 25. There is need for comprehensive survey of the agricultural, forest, and mineral 

jirces of the country , In this Presidency there have been three surveys in the past, for 

leather industry and the oil industry, but there are numerous other 
tieias waiting for full research and investigation. 

Q> 26. The survey should be a detailed one so that the people can act on it. 

Q. 37. The result of such surveys to be useful must be published broadcast. 

^ Q. 27-a. The Committee have no experience of the value of consulting engineers appointed 

Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of plants 
and machinery and estimates, nor can they iherefort; offer any opinion on the same. 

■ Q' Such consulting (Miginccrs should not he allowed to undertake the purchase 

of plant and machinery for private; firms and individuals, 

Q. 28. A commercial museum smdi as tlie om* located in Calcutta re{juire8 a great deal 
of development before it can be made useful to the commercial communitv commensurate ' 
with the expense and trouble ))esto\ved on it. 

Q. 29. There should be commercial museums in all the presideucy towns and important 
commercial centres, and their chief aim should 1)0 to bring into touch pnalucers and consumers 
and to make known foreign made articles so that endeavours may be made to supplant them 
here with locally made articles. 

Q. 30. The Ihunbay Swadeshi Co-operative Store's is a good instance; of a commercial 
emporium fe>r the' sale and (TiRj)lay of the })rodncts of what may be called cottage industries. 
The Committee do ne)t deem it advisable that Coverument should start such empe)ria them- 
selves. This wejrk should be' left to j)ublic. 

(h - 0 ,, Travelling cxhibitie)ns of cottage iiulustrjes would be; of advantage. Railway 
carriages may wedl be used foi' this pur})()se as in the llniti'd States. 

Q. 31 . fTidiistrial exhibitions have an educaiiemal and advertising value. The ('ommitteo 
regret, howeve'r, te) say that pre)per advantage has not beem taken e)f tJiem by tiic public till 
now. Looking to the new sjnrit of industrial revival the CJommittee he)])e‘ that exliibitions 
will become of increasing practical value. 

Q. 32. (.Tf)vcrnment should take measunvs te) holel and to cnce)urag(; sucli exhibitions. 
But these should be held at long interval Is and in dilTerent centres. 

Q. 33. These; oxhibitienis sliould not aim only at bringing sellers and buyers into contact 
but should alse) be popular in character, in oreler to make them self-supj)orting and to induce 
the mass of j)cuple; to visit them. 

Q. 31. Trade representatives should have a good knowledge of le^eal trade conditie)ns 
and have had practical cxpeirience of the trade and industry e)f Ineba, and should bo noii-officials 
and preferably Indians. 

Their duty sheiuld mainly be that of the promotion and development of exports of 
Indian maimfacturei:^ by enabling Indian manufacturer to introduce thcii* wares in foreign 
countries. 

Q. 35. There may bt; temporary commissions for special inquiries when oi'casions require 
them. 

Q, 36. There is no necessity for different provinces m India to have trade representatives 
in other provinces, esf)ecially as llirectors of Industries will be there to give information to all 
who might care to inquire regardn.g the commercial conditions and possibilities of other pro- 
vilces. There will be also commercud museums at which it will be possible for people of 
different provinces to get the required information about other provinces. 

Q. 37. Coveriirnent Departments which use imported articles should publish lists of such 
articles and also exhibit tliem in commercial mmseums. 

Q, 38. The Stores Departmen(- oi the India Office should be abolished and cue should 
be established at Delhi, under a Director General of Stores who would supply all the require- 
ments of different departments in the country. The tj^ain principles to be observed in the 
purchase of stores should be as follows 

Indian made articles, whenever procurable, should invariably be }>urcha8ed and every 
possible effort should be made to encourage Ibcal manufactures. Where however 
articles not made in this country are requhed, they should be j:)urchased j)referably 
from firms in India. If this system is followed most of the important manufacturers 
will keep their representatives or open their agencies in India and will be able to give 
quotations without delay. 

39. Industrial banks should be established to provide facilities for marketing indi- 
genous products.' Until however a large number of such banks are started Government should 
induce Presidency Banks to grant facilities at the existing centres and if necessary open more 
branches in the mofu&il. 
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Q. 40. Government should assist industries with the supply of raw materials on favour- 
able terms. 

(). 41. As there arc practically no facilities for acquiring land for industrial purposes 
it has not been practicable to start those industries, for the successful working of which land 
has to be acquired. The Committee think that land should be acquired for industrial purposes 
only, when the particular industry cannot be developed profitably without such an acquisi- 
tion. The basis of compensation in these cases should be more liberal than in other oases of 
acquisition of land. If the present law does not allow such an acquisition, a bill should life 
introduced in the Imperial Council legalising acquisition of land for an industrial purpose. ' 

Q. 42. No general principle can be laid down regarding concessions of land for industrial 
development. Each case must be judged on its own merits. 

Q. 4‘’. See our reply to Q. 41. 

Q. 42-a. Each case must here also be judged on its own merits. 

Q, 44-r7. Yes : The lack of primary (?ducation does hinder industrial development. 

Q. 44-6. Very little has been done in the to.vtile industry to improve the labourers* 
efiiciency and skill. 

Q. 4^). The following things are particularly essential for improving the labourers’ 
efficiency and skill. 

Compulsory free education, manual training in schools, sanitary housing, better wages, 
redemption of debt. 

Q. Ifl. Mills and factories take up apprentices, who receive therein fairly good training. 

Q. 47. Industrial schools are principally of two types, one of the type of the Victoria 
Jubilf‘(' Technical Institute now known as thi‘ Central Technological Institute, and the other of 
the class of the Surat, Ahmedabad and Baroda Technical Schools. Students who have obtained 
diplomas from the former institute are on the whole found to be satisfactory on the theoretical 
side. Some of the prejudice against them is due to the fact that their e'mployers expect them 
to be equipped in every respect, when as a matter of fact they have completed the theoretical 
portion only and got little practical training, as their real practical training begins in the 
factories. Some disappointment is felt when they cannot come up to the standard set for 
them by their employers and conse(pientIy a sort of prejudice is created against the whole 
system. It is sometimes forgotten that the advantage of having studied either in the Victoria 
Jubilee T'^cimical Institute or in the Surat and Ahmedabad Schools is that the students can as- 
similate practical training mucli more easily and can thus be practically trained up in a shorten: 
j eriod of time than others who have not enjoyed the advantage of a theoretical training. 

Q. 48. Both the systems of training, that is the apprentice, system and the system of 
industrial schools, are necessary for imparting industrial education to young men desirous 
of taking up an industrial career. The suggestion made by Principal Dawson of the Victoria 
Jubilee Tk'chnical Institute in bis evidence before the Public Works Committee that practical 
training should begin at tlic age of 14 appears worthy of consideration. 

Q, 4i). The only fairly successful night schools in this city are those attended by office 
peons and others who want to know a little English and arithmetic likely to prove useful to 
them in their work. Mill-hands, it appears, do not take adequate advantage of these night 
schools, as after 12 hours of physical exertion they are too much exhausted to be attracted to 
night schools. There is a great need however for extending tlie number of night schools, A few 
half-time schools have been opened for young mill-hands, but owing to the absence of compul- 
sion they are not able to show good results in the way of attendance. ♦ 

Q. 50. Industrial and technical scliools and commercial colleges should be under 
the control of a department of industries assisted by a council consisting of the following 
members : — 

1. Director of Public Instruction. 

2. "Chairman of the Board of the Victoria Jubilee Tex^hnical Institute. 

3. The Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. 

4. The Principal of the College of Engineering of Poona. 

5. 6, 7 and 8. One representative each from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the Bombay Millowners’ Association, and the Ahmed-^ 
a bad Millowners’ Association. 

Q. 51. Graduates of Commerce of the Bombay University offer very good material for 
being; trained as supervisors and skilled managers, if there is a provision made for their being 
taken up as apprentices by commercial firms. There is need for establishing an information 
and employment bureau at the Sydenham College of Commerce, under the charge of th^ 
Principal of the College who may be assisted by the advisory board of the College. 
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In this connection the Committee would like to draw the attention of the Industrial Com- 
nuBsion to the system prevailing in Japan, where candidates are selected every year partly by 
nomination and partly by examination, from all the industrial and commercial schools and sent 
to difier^t countries to receive commercial and industrial training. The Government may 
^jpll devise some such scheme under which a certain number of students should annually 
til sent to foreign countries to obtain training, specially as managers and supervisors of all 
grades. 

Q> 52. As beforementioned, Government should institute scholarships for persons who 
have worked in this country as supervisors and managers to study conditions and methods 
in other countries. These young men should also not be precluded from competing for tech- 
nical scholarships given by Government to graduates. Ail other factors being equal they 
should be given a preference in awarding such scholarships. As Mr. Mallet, in his annual 
report of the Students’ Department, observes, it is men with practical experience who will 
be able to get much benefit from a trip to foreign countries. They will also, if sent as 
Government scholars, be able to get certain special facilities which will be denied to ordinary 
students. 

Q. 53. Industries which get substantial concessions from Government should be required 
to train technical experts. 

Q. 54. There is a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechanical 
engineers held in various provinces. There should be a sufficient uniformity of standard to 
enable the interchange of mechanical engineers from one province to the other. 

Q. 55. The law in this province is quite suitable. 

Q. 50 to 02. The provincial organization in thjs province for the development of 
industries is the Indigenous Industries Committee with a civilian as Secretary. The Commit- 
tee was appointed mqre than a year back and the Conpuittee of this Chamber think that it 
is doing good work. The (yornmittee suggest that there should be a Director of Industries 
who must act as Hecn^tary to the Indig(*nou8 Industries Committee which may be called a 
Board of Industries. The Director of Industries should be a ])er8on of a large and broad out- 
look and may be an official or a businessman. The Board of Industries should not merely be 
advisory but should have executive powers with buclgetted funds. It should be raaiidy an 
elected body with a few experts nominated by Government. It should guide, assist, initiate 
and control the industrial movement. The present Commerce and Industries Departjnent 
of the Governmekt of India forms a good nucleus for an Imperial Industrial Department, and 
the Committee suggest that railways should be separated from this department, atul, with 
irrigation taken from the Public Works Departmetit, should form another department under 
a Minister of Railways and Irrigation. The Commerce and Industries Department then will 
have its hands free to look after tbe development of cojnmerce and industry. The Commercial 
Intelligence Department will be under it while the difier(^nt Directors of Industries with their 
Boards of Industries, should not directly be under this department. They must be under 
the control of their own Provincial Government. Gem^ral jirinciplcs guiding tlie industrial 
development may be laid down by the Imperial Department, but the Provincial Government 
should have a free hand in preparing the details to suit their local reejuirements. The different 
Provincial Departments of Industries will naturally be in intercommunication with one another, 
and hence the experience gained at one centre will easily he available at other centres. 

There should be a special section of every department of industries organized for tlie 
aa^tance of cottage industries. As to which cottage industries should be developed, see 

answer No. 

Q, 03 to 70. There are no technical and scientific departments capable of giving 
assistance to industries in this province. There should be a central research institute for the 
whole of India and technological institutes in different provinces. The central reseo-rch insti- 
tute should be located at a principal commercial and industrial centre and not at any out of 
the way place, the principal reason being that those engaged in research work should he in 
constant touch with industrial needs. A further advantage would be that the technical experts 
actually engaged in the industries may get* an opportunity of devoting some of their time in 
research in the central institute. The subjects for whiclrthe research work should chiefly be 
undertaken are what are known as key industries, agricultural industries, mineralogy, etc. The 
staff of the central research institute should be recruited from the best possible men available, 
preference being given to Indians. This central institute should be under the Imperial Com- 
merce and Industry Department of the Government of India, while the different technological 
institutes should, as aforementioned, be under their respective provincial departments of indus- 
tries. The services of experts of the central research institute should not be loaned out to 
provincial Governments, but they must undertake regular tours throughout the country, when 
they may be consulted by those institutes. Local Governments may well engage experts for 
examining cottage industries and those local industries which may be special features of their 
provinces. There should be co-ordination between the different provincial research institutes 
and the central research institute, as also between these and the various technological insti- 
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tutes, in order that there may be no overlapping of subjects considered by each. Bach provin-*" 
cial institute should deal with a limited group of related subjects while the general questions 
should be taken up by tlie central institute. There should be no more Government control 
than is described above. There should be an annual session of the science congress and greater 
co-ordination between the different institutes. ^ 

Q, 77. The Government of India grant technical scholarships, the amount of which his 
only recently been increased. These scholarships may be available for Government techni|fil 
and scientific experts for whom, the Committee feel, frequent visits to centres of scientific 
study and research are essential, so that they may not fall back behind the times. ^ 

Q. There are no satisfactory libraries in this country for technical and scientific^" 
works of reference. As was observed recently at the meeting of the Indian Science Congress^ 
such libraries would mean outlay of lakhs of rupees, particularly when even one section of science ” 
namely, zoology, would require at least two lakhs of rupees for a comprehensive library. 

Q. M) and Si. There is one college in Bombay which is doing useful work in the matter ^ 
of training Indian students in special branches of trade and commerce and also in all branches 
of economic and social science. Such a college can well assist industrial development as afore-. ‘ 
mentioned. Th(^ Committee however fear that the utility of this college is greatly marred/| 
by its being underfinanced, and by there being no suitable building provided for it hitherto. 

Q. Sl-n. Municipalities and local boards can assist in promoting industrial and commer-^-^ 
cial dcv(‘lopmeiit by abolishing the octroi duty and giving water rate facilities. They mighif' 
also be asked to give some (concessions to the factories in their infancy, in the form of reduction 
of taxes, ami to maintain the roads to Ihe factories in good static so that the traffic to the 
factories might not be hampered. ^ ^ 

Q. 8.\ Native States slionld be asked to co-operate with the Government in the matter 
of colhcction of statistics. This subject may well be brought foLward at the Chiefs’ 
Conference. 

Q. 84. The Indian Trade Journal is found useful by the Indian commercial community 
as it contains interesting commercial and industrial information and summariea of commercial 
and industrial statistics. It may well be developed still further by having special articles* , 
on science and industry and also by publishing therein reports of proceedings of the different 
provincial departments of industries. 

Q. 85. Instead of the (jovernment starting trade journals in different centres, the^'^Com- 
mittee would suggest that they should subsidize trade journals in different centres pubhsheijl^ 
by ChauibcTs of Commerce or some other responsible bodies. The Tndiati Merchants’ UhamlW , 
has been publishing a journal for the last eight years. The journal has been found very useful "" 
by Gujarati knowing merchants and is self-supporting. 


Q. 88. — The Committee do not know of much advantage resulting from the issue of special 
monographs on industrial subjects but they think that the publication of these monographs , 
and also publications of forest and geological departments would be much more useful if they 
were issued in a popular form and also if their translations in the vernacular of the particular 
province were published at the same time. The Committee desire to draw the attention of the 
Commission to the defects in the system of the sale of these publications. Thd' .Government 
announce the names of certain book-sellers as having their publications in stock for sale. It 
is very seldom that these book-sellers have any of the publications in stock for sale. Ordering^ 
out books from Calcutta either through these book-sellers or from tlm department itself mwis ^ 
a loss of about a fortnight. The Committee therefore suggest that tne Government may very^^’ 
well keep a stock of their important publications with leading book-sellers asking them to . 
remit payments when these are sold. 

Q. 89. There is no necessity for a system of Government certificates of quality. In tbui 
connection the Committee would like to draw the attention of the Commission to their opiniofi ^ 
on the question of the hall-marking of gold and silver plate conveyed to the Collector of Cus- 
toms in their letter of the 15th January 1915. They stated that the system of hall-marking 
should not be made compulsory m this country as it was likely to cause a great deal of 
even to traders and artisans who were honestly pursuing their trade. Not only that bul^ that 
it would entail needless inconvenience and expense on the mass of the population whom th^ 
aocial customs and manners and economic circumstances compelled to invest their savings 
in gold and silver ornaments. 

Q. 91 . Food and drugs are the two classes of materials for the adulteration of wfild^ 
penalties should be imj^oseti. ^ 

Q. 96. The Committee approve of the registration of partnerships with proper safcK 
guariis for small tradesmen. 

Q. 98. The Committee are strongly of opinion that the present system of railway fraightti^' 
classification of goods, the apportionment of risk and the regulation of rates is calpuliba^.^ 
be greatly detrimental to the divelopment of Indian trade and industries. The ^ubjeeiifc^n 
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^ is of such a vast and important character that it should be examined by a special Com- 
mittee. In this connection they would like to draw the attention of the Commission to their 
suggestion to the Secretary, Indian Kail way Conference Association, that a joint' committee 
of representatives of different railway administrations and the commercial communities, 
European and Indian, should be appointed to go thoroughly into the question of railway rates 
j^ecting the development of indigenous industries. 


' Q. lOl. The external trade and internal industries of the country are handicapped by 
^fiiculties regarding shipping freights. It is however hopeless to expect any relief from this 
situation unless Indian shipping companies are started with assistance from the Government 
and worked in the industrial interests of the country on the same lines as in other civilised 
countries. 


Q. ]0». Efforts have been made by private conipauics in this direction and two well- 
known concerns have already been started by Messrs. Tata Sons and Company. Further 
investigations on the subject should be made by Government. 

^ Q, i(/2-r/. There should be no monopoly enjoyed by lighting companies with regard to 
the supply of electricity. Industrial companies should be allowed to bo started which can 
supply electricity at a clieaper rate to industry if the lighting companies cannot do so. The 
Copimittee know that the Electricity Act itself docs not contemplate any such monopoly but 
it is practically in existence through executive orders. 

Q. 101. Th(‘ following minerals are essential for industries of imperial importance that 
H)ught to be developed at public expense : - 
Boxit<^ tungsten, wolfram. 

Q. I i 5. The forest department is at present worked with a single eye to make the largest 
profit from forest produce and the officers of that department are opposed as a rule to the 
starting of n<‘W industries which by reducing the area of forests may reduc.c their profits. 

Q. UM\ Better communications are rc({uircd to reduce the .cost of assembling the raw 
products. ' 

Q. loth The Committee have no special complaints on this score during the last few 
years. 

Q. IJO. The Committee offer the following suggestions for the development of the follow- 
ing industries 

(1) Sugar industry — 

(u) l<acilities should be made for the acquisition of land for industrial purposes. Sugar 
industry on a large scale cannot bo started without this. 

{h} If sugar cultivation is to sfnead and the sugar industry to become successful the Abkari 
system must l)e changed. The utilization of molass^is is necessary if a sugar factory 
is to work at a profit. Hum should therefore ^)e allowed to be manufactured from 
the molasses. Unless this concession is granted a sugar factory is not likely to prove 
successful fmaiiciallv. 


(2) Paper pulp. — CV^mcessions similar to tho.se given in South Canara and Burma should 
be given wherever bamboos or other raw material for the manufacture of pulp exist. 

The following industries are most suitable for development in this country 


(10) Boaps and candles. 

(11) Dyes and colors. 

(12) Btarches. 

(13) Glass 

(U) Bone manure. 

(15) Chloride of magnesium. 

(16) China ckiy. 

(17) Sulphuric acid. 


(1) Sugar industi v. 

(2) Pottery and porcelain 

^3) Paper. 

(4) Aluminium. 

(5) Silk. , 

(6) Shipbuilding. 

(7) Oil crushing. 

(8) Tannery. 

(9) Paint and varnishes. • 

112. Kaw materials used in the aforementioned industries can be utilized for them 
vety well but their use is retarded through the following causes : (1) want of Government 
assistance, (2) want of experts, etc., which are mentioned in different answers above. The Com- 
mittee have also pointed out how they can be removed. There should be above all a sincei^e 
tamest desire on the part of Government to develop the industries and a material support 
from them. MTiat is equally necessary is the confidence of people that Government would 
come to their help if needed. 

The agricultural department is doing good work in the improvement of raw material but 
tii«f£3cmmittee think that still further efforts can be made with good results for the development 

. 1 'll. — J A._ iV. - ^ 

ot-cOtton, sugarcane and rubber. 
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concessions may well be given to induce ryots to grow long staple cotton /Sericulture may 
also be developed by the agricultural department. 

The following industries are dependent on the importations of raw materials and partly 
manufactured articles from abroad : — 

Class, sulphuric acid and textile industries. 

Oral Evidence, 17x11 November 1917. 

Thk Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau irere rej^remi^ed htj- 

1. Sir Vith ALDAS D. Thackersay. 

2 . Mr. Sorabjee E. Warden. 

IIon’rle Mr. Chuni Lal V. Mchta. 

Presulent. Q. You say that Government should assist by providing services of experts 
in making preliminary investigations.” Then you go on to j-uiy, “ Even in case of existing 
industries Goverumeut should make available services of their experts to make full preliminary 
investigations about, the possibilities of these subsidiary industries being started successfully.”' 
There is nothing in this to dispute, except that we sliould like to know what your ideas are as.,^ 
to how far Government sliould go in this mater. AVe wer<‘ told by a distinguislicd witness H 
yesterday that Government ouglit, for instance, to maiuUin experts in Bombay to advise 
peo})Ie who want to go into cotton spinning and weaving as to the best kind of machinery they 
should buy, and give helj) in buying the machinery. A conclusion of that kind is likely to be ' 
disputed lor two leasons, uanudy, the industries are (established here akeady and have their 
consulting (uigineers, and some of the firms might resent such Government interferem^L Then 
r.gain, in buying mecliinery you have to take into account several items, such as prices, previous ||| 
dealings with th(^ firms, and several things that the Government exixxt could not very well 
int(‘>ifere with in cases of that kind. Would you go so far as to say that Government should 
maintain experts here to advise in the jiiirchase of machinery for an industry like cotton ? — 
/Sir V. I). Thackersay. A. That was not intended. We mean industries like glass and oil 
which are existing but not working succ(‘ssfully, owing to C(‘rfcain difficulties. 

Q. Then you would not subsciibe to tliis statement i—A. Not in regard to industries 
well established, and where we can buy expert knowledge when wo wisli. 

Sir F. H. St4*war(.- Q, AVill you get sufficient expert help out of the Provincial Depart- 
ments of In lustrics which you rccomimmd starting V -A. For oil tliere might be good Imperial 
experts, and they could be lent to Local Governments and tlie, industries tlirough Local Govern- 
ments. That would meet my point. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. Of coiirsi^ you realize that no expeil can be absolutely certain that, ’ 
in the ordinary course of flotation of industrial companies, here and in othe • parts of the world, 
where they cm})lov the best experts they can get, be will always be right. While thev are likely 
to be right, tliey sometimes get up against unforeseeji difficulties, and tlie company conieH to 
grief. What effect would that have on the confidence that people feel in (Government experts ? 

- A. The difference between India and other countries is this. In other countries they can 
get experts for .easonable payment, but in India if we have to import an expert for starting 
small industries, the cost is so great that we cannot afford to pay. That is the chief reason 
why we thought that Government should grant us expeits, as the exjiert could go round the 
country advising different peoj)le. 

Q. Who is the expert going to advise ; is he going to advise the Government, and is Govern- 
ment to take the exjrert opinion into consideration and say, “ We have the following opinion 
about it ”, or is (b)vernment going to find the expert to advise promoters l—A. The expert' 
should advise the jnomoters. 

Q. Government should find the expert to advise promoters L-A. Yes, just as they are 
doing in the case of railways. Government makes investigations ; the expert knowledge is 
there ; they give a report, and on that report companies are floated. Whether the expei’t^B 
report ultiniately works out coii’cct or not is a different thing. 

Q. It is rather an essential diflerence in the case of a party who is not going to work th^i 
thing. Supposing Government andtlie party who is going to work the concern, viz., the pxo- 
motem, take advice from an exp?rt ; in the latter case the promoters will naturally be more 
caiitious and go more into detail ; at the same time they will take certain risks when they think 
it is justified ; whereas Government won’t. Government cannot afford, when they are acting 
for somebody else, to take risks. They must say, “ This is a doubtful proposal, and we cannot 
iwommend The Government experts should be available to promoters, and the pfo- 

moters should judg( what weight to attach to the opinion of the experts. Such experts should 
be employed that people will have confidence in them. 

Would you make that a principle of universal application, 6r only in the majority 
of cases i- A. I would not go to the extent of saying that Government should be advised by 
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the experts and Government should only carry on the things that are good, and therefore you 
ahould put your money in ; that is not possibla. 

Q. Generally speaking, Government tjhould provide experts and lot those experts advise 
promoters ?— ^4. Yes. 

Mr. Warden . — If I may extend tliis question a little further. Wc have said that by “ duo 
jiupport ” is meant sucli export opinion as is required to go before the public with a certain 
degree of confidence in the success of the venture. In Europe capital is of sufficient enterprise 
to obtain extensive expert advice ; but unfortunately in India such enterprise is wanting, and 
^ hence it is desirable that in the initial stage Government should lend the assistance of experienc- 
ed men to report on enterprise. To explain further this question, I may give one or two prac- 
^’ ml instances of what happened in Bombay. The kite Mr. Tata, before he ventured on this 
ita Hydraulic scheme, employed the k\te Mr. Gostling for 6 or 7 years ; paid him money from 
B own pocket, had the whole thing investigated, and he prepared scheme after scheme and 
Emitted them to Mr. Tata. Of course the scheme did not fructify during the time he was 
ive. It came into existence soon after his death. You will find few peo])le of the enterprise 
: Mr. Tata to spend money out of their own pockets in order to find out the facilities for such 
scheme. Now we see that scheme is started and in full working order. If Mr. Jamsetjee 
a.ta had not volunteered to undertake the scheme and work it out, such a scheme would not 
ive been an established fact in India. In similar instances when Indian capitalists wish to 
) into new ventures, Government might gather this information through experts and lay it 
jfore the public. That is what is meant by “ due support ”. Of course no capitalist would 
iamc the Government for having placed expert advice before them in case such expert advice 
as found to be unreliable, or did not turn out into a complete success. The backward condi- 
on of India is the principal cause why we want expert advice. That is the way in which I 
ut it. 

F. IL F>tewart.—Q. You say the primary duty of experts would be to advise promoters ; 
ut supposing it is v, question of asking for Government assistance kit(u on. It would also bo 
tie duty of the same exjierts to advise Government as to whether sucli assistance should be given. 
Vmld any difficulty arise here l—Sir V. D. Tliackersay. - A. 1 have said later on that such 
elp would be ac.cordiug to local conditions c.nd the requirements of e^.ch industry. 

Honble Sir Fazulbhoy Cnrrimbhoy. ~Q. Do you want an Imperial expert for the whole 
ountry to advise in the case, of indust ru^s, such as glass, etc. 'I -A. In the (iarly stages it will 
\e best to have an Impiuial exput, because th('- Inqieriid Government can afford to pay a k.rger 
alary, but ultimately, when the industries expand, we ir.ay have provincial experts. 

Q. Suppost^ you w.inted a bobbin factory, the Imperial expert would have access to other 
lepartniente, like the Forest, mul you would thus get more help. Some people may want to 
tart the bobbin-mc.king industry and ask Government to give tlumi the services of tlicir expert. 

A. If a bobbin factory is to be started, people will c.pply to Government for the bobbin 
ixpert to advise them, fie would then natiurdiy take u>. the question of the wood most 
uitable fur that industry. 

Q. But suppose the Government has taken u}) the question of bobbin nii’.kiiig ; they 
;an themselves iiuiuire if it is c. profitable industry l~ A . They could issue a report ; that would 


)e one way. 

Sir D. J. Tata. Q. Hc.ve you any idea on what terms this expert should be employed. 
The G<Aeinment would pay loi inn ; but would the companies that seek his services bear any 
mt ol the expense ? Ou'wliat t<ums e.xactly should this expert be employed by private com- 
panies who re<iuire his services Oidinarily, 1 do not thinli the Govenirnent of Hi<ha 

Wht t(» make a business of it. They must lend his services free of cost in the interest of m- 
iustries • but when they lind certain industries are able to stand mi then- own legs and can 
afford it ’ they can fix the fee when cj’ |>< i t advice is given. 1 don’t think they should hrst begin 
by making a biisiimss of it. Tliey must look on it as part of the general cxp<mditure which 
bhe Govenirnent of India should incur in th('- interests of general trade, and then mr.kc a tair 
charge when the industry is started. 

0 They should not charge anything for the advice ; but is it not rather hard on the tax- 
uaver that a privivte company should have the services of pum who are paid for by the general 
tax payer A. Every one of the tax payers can take the advice of the expert. 

’ 0 PrM'ticallv it will only bo a private firm or private individual who is investigating 
• f . nerticular thing, and who will get the benefit of it ? -A. But that does not prevent 
Ither ueople from going to the expert. Ordinarily, it should bo the geneml nilc that they should 
pay a^small fee, but I do not think Government should make a business of earning the Wages 

Not to earn the wages, but to prevent unnecessary inquiries. Otherwise everybody 
u fliiv “ I hr VC got nothing to do, let me start a match factory ^ Govoinment 

^y ^ ifthere was a small charge made for his services, don’t you think the possibility is 
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that people would call on hiu services only after due consideration.- If it is a small charge 
I have no objection. 

Mr. Warden.- In my (|uestion 8 1 say something about this, that when (lovernment lends 
the services of the expert and the industry conies out well, as the result of the advice given by 
the expert, those interested in the industry should be made to pay something for it. 

Q. After tliey have floated the company, and if they don’t succeed they pay nothing ? — 
Mr. Warden.- A. Some of tliose starting the industry ought to be made to contribute, whether 
tlie industry succetidvS or not. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You suggest that <jovernment should em])loy a number of per- 
manent experts I Sir V. D. Thackersay.—A. Yes. 

Q. Sup])osing We wanted to start a bobbin industry. Tti would luirdlv be worth while 
for (iovernment to maintain tlie bobbin expert for tlu purpose o( making preliminary inv^tiga- 
tions. (iovernment might have to get a man from home, and when the investigations are 
complet(?d. the man could juobably be returned to England. In such a case should Govern- 
ment bear the cost aloiuy or should not the cost be borne by the industry ^ A. If the industry 
could aflord the c()s\ th(\y would invite an (expert themselves. The cost of expert knowledge 
in India is so great that many of the indusLies have not been abh^ to start on that account. 

Q. In the case of small industries like the bobbin, for which probably there is not room 
for more than half a doz(‘n, is it fair the.t the tax-payej' should })ay for the expert ? — A. Let 
us Hay it cost ten thousand ru]>ees. Ikdter that the general tax-^jjiyer should pay ten thou- 
sand ruj>ees and half a do/am factories started than that no factories should be started at all, 
because the small fiM“tories cannot aflord to pjiy. 

President. Q. In the case oi that kind su])pose there is a com})auy that has started 
investigatioiui and is ready to go on. Would they not object if ( lovernment got out an expert 
to advise other people T A. That ex])crt knowledge would be (piite available to the existing 
iacto)ies. 

Q. They say th(‘v don’t w'ant it ; they have their own ex])ert. They are ready to start 
work. AVould they not object ? A. Tlie ipiestion is whether some industry is already 
existing and successfully working. 

Q. Here is a case in whiidi Government has knowledge of the fact tliat the company in 
(juestion has 8 ]ient a large amount of money m pj’eparing the way, without prospect of getting 
anything in return, just in the same way that Mr. Tata spent large sums of money for the 
iron and steel project. Would it be fair for Government to take advantage of that and say, 

“ We are going to get an expert for Kir Vithaldas Thackersay, in oppositioa to Tata ’’ 

If you give rue an instance of a particular industry T can reply. 

Q. There is the bobbin industry. I have an applit;ation from a lirm who say tliey spent 
lis. 50,000 to prove that they can makir bobbins suct^essfully. They want machinery and ask 
“ (’an you give us priority certificate to import the machi 11017 *' " ^ Inste-ad of that, supposing 
I said, I will give this information to some Bombay capitalists to see if they cannot start 
such an industry \ ~ A. Let Government see in 12 months if they can run it. 

(J. Should I get an e.xjiert from home to see, o)‘ give them a chance to run it themselves ? 

A. Give them a chance for G months or 12 months, if Government is sure that the success 
of the industry is fairly assured. 

Q. Do you say that there should be a wliolesale use of such experts but in such a way 
as not to intci'fere with vested interests ? A. T should not advise that experts be used over- 
cautiously. Tlierc is more danger of that than of using experts too much in India. 

Q. People have spent their money with no immediate hope of return, and then if we turn 
round and introduce an exjrert to set u]> iu opposition, th(‘y might not hke that ; it would not ‘ 
be fail.-- Mr. Mehta.- A. Mucli w'ould depend on whether thme is room for several factories 
or not. In such cases it might not be altogether wrong to bring out experts. 

Presiileni.- Q. In answer to (juestioii 5 you say in reference to Govenmieut aid, that your 
coimnittee ivoiild lay stress on methods ( 2 ) and (7), and you hope that Government will con- 
tinue to give preferential purchase to indigenous products. There is no doubt that that is 
already the policy of Government, which has not been successfully carried out because there 
have been difficulties in the way of persuading the purchasing officers that suitable articles 
can be obtained in the country. The war has taught us a good many lessons ; things that we 
never thought could be produced in the coiuitry before are now manufactured here.- Sir F. D. 
THmkersay.— A. There is one condition attached to this order, and that is, provided that the 
quality is equally good and the rate is not unfavoumble. If yqii Wiint to start industries in India, 
how can you expect sm - 11 , nascent industiies to give you good articles at favourable rates com- 
pared with the rates of those industries that have been in existence for 50 and 100 hundred 
years and who have received bounties. .la])an, when she starts industries, never says, will 
buy from this industry only if the mtes compare favourably.” 1 can give you instances where 
])rotectvve duties of 25 and 50 per cent, are levied and then when Govel-nment buy from local 
factories, they are naturally paying more than they would have to pay if they bought 
foreign manufactured articles dnty free. 
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s^iouW r«»d, “provided tbe quality ia sufficiently 
good. A. I am glad that that change haa been made. 

wae madl^nt! ™ ^ riilea.--^. But in 191.3 the change 

rates ^ can we expect small industries to give favourable 

Indian Mods < f fora certain number of years, to pay a little more for 

g ds of good quality, if they expect those industries to start with a free trade policy. 

war t ''' tlmt by the end of the 

mtm 7 n™ T'-'' ^‘I'T ' Warden. ' A. To supple- 

ment local mdustnos ri (tovernment could from time to time publish a list of articles requ^^ed 

y hem, so that liulian luM-ehants mav keej) such artiides in stock. At times an indenting 
oflioer has this excuse to put forward that the article he requires and which lie Would like to 
buy m indm, but 1111 fortunately it is not kejit in stock. Now the mereluint has all along been 
kept 111 ignomiicc of (iovernment requirements. If from time to time, sav. everv quarter a 
list were published m the (lovevnment (lasette, or other aiithoiitotive ))ublication, that (lovern- 
meut requirements would be so and so for that quarter of the year, and the same iie.xt year 
merchants would he prepared to keeji stocks in hand. This would also lead to big industries 
being established in India hereafter, and in this coimcctiim I may refer the ('ommission to a 
l>er 8 oiial jiirUhico wliich (lamo into my knowledge whmi 1 wim tnivelling in Anierifvi. 

President. Lists have been puhlisliml of ( lovernment ])UTcliaBes through the Stores Dejiart- 
ment. We had to sto]) tluim because they were apjiarently not of any good. The whole of 
that question is now under revision again, ami lists are being prepared. There are enormous 
difficulties in the way ; in the first place, the list of things is simply enormous. You have no 
idea. It 18 of no use publishing a statement of articles of one kind ; voii have got to publish 
Its size, shape ami everything before attempting to kee)) stocks. We arc attempting now to 
gather together lists of different kinds, so as to give a gcneml idea of the articles that have 
already been purchased from abroad, and which we are trying now to get in India. That will 
be done as much as is |iracticahle. 


Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mmdrrjee. Q. You say that “ it must lie one of the conditions of the 
concession that when any smili coiiqiany is floated, liulian investor should he given opportu- 
nity for subscribing to shares and preference he given to tlieir applications at the time* of the 
allotment of the shares." Is that a condition wliich you would like to have in tbe Articles 
of Association i A. The reference is to companies that are not registered in India and where 
shares are not open to the Indian public to subscribe. They arc not jiut on the Indian market. 
Wc say that in oases when help is given by the Indian liovcrnment, one of the conditions should 
he that Indian investors should he given an opjiortiinity to subscribe. 

Q. (lovernment can have no control over the flotation of coiiipaiiies. It must he con- 
trolled by the Articles of Association. I want to know wliat is the method wjiicli you wish to 
recommend, that the Articles of .■Vssociation should contain a danse tliat jirefereiice should be 
given to Indian investors ?■ A. I daresay a method i oiihl he found between the (lovernment 
and the conipajiioa. 

Q. Whatever the condition it mimt go into the AiticlcB of Afisociation. Don’t you think 
if the Art-icles of AHSoeiation were winded iike that, it would have the effect of law^ping off Hub- 
Kcribers 3 ir. Warden. A. Some piovinion may be inserted in the jnospeetus. 

Sir y. D. Thaekersaii (answering Sir R. N. Mookerjee’s (juestion).- J do not think so. 

Q. How would it jirevenl. o ibserihing in another name, or Indians buying and selling the 
next day ? I am only showing > on the impracticability of it~~ A. If an opportunity is given 
and if Didian gentlemen subscribe, then the matter ends. The prineijile here is that pople 
should be given an opjiortunity. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. - Q. You dm t mean to the exedusioii of others '( A. No. This is only 
with reference to companies floated .>iit of India, where no oppoitunitv is given to jieople in 
India to subsciibe. 

Q. Out of India the Government should not intervene i~~~Mr, Warden. A. There 
may be restrictions to that effect. 

Sir V. D, Thackersay.- J quite agr(H‘ with that statement ; we should make that (dear. 

Hon'bk Sir Fazulbkoy Cnrrmbhoy. Q. Don’t you think that if the Govfonnient of India 
aided a concern from the revenm^s of the country, Indians must lie given an oppoitunity to sub- 
scribe to the capital ; for instance, if Government guamutee the dividend, or give a subsidy or 
bonus to the prospectors, it should bo provided that so mucli percentage of the capital must be 
allotted to Indians or else the Government should refuse help ?- iSYr V. L). TJawkersay. A . 
Unless the company agrees to this condition, Indian money should not be given foj- that. 

Q. Because the help Is given from Indian revenue A. Yes. 

president,- Q. H would diminish the value of your shares, as you would limit tlie market. 
A. There are plenty of industries to be started in India, if Government will only help. 

II u 
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Q, But would you not limit tke market for shares ? — A. There is a suflScient market in 
India for shares. 

y. Don't you think that your statement would have more influence with Government 
if, instead of making this discrimination, you put it in this way ; when help is given by Govern- 
ment to any of these firms, viz., joint stock concerns, it must bo one of the conditions of the con- 
cession that the company should have a rupee capitiil, and its registered office should be in India. 
That is not exactly wliat you say here ; here you hmit it in such a way that it is bound to de- 
preciate the value of your sliares by refusing to allow all subscribers ?— /I. The intention in 
this is that when help is giv^en by Government in any of these forms, it must be one of the 
conditions that Indian investors should bo given an opportunity ; it is not a matter of 
compulsion. 

Q. You said that they should have a preference ? — A. Then there is no depreciation. 
If it IS difficult, you give preference by allotment. 80 far as that reply is concerned, the Cham- 
ber sticks to it, but at tlie same time I agree tliat it would be a great advantage if additional 
provision is made by which a company is registered in India, with an Indian board and rupee 
capital. 

Hon hie Sir E. N. Mookerjee. -Bout make it exclusively an Indian board because you will 
find that it is very necessary for the development of Indian industries that you have one or two 
Phiglishmen. A. The (Chamber does not object to the whole company being started with 
Enghshrnen, provided when applic^ation is made for shares, opportunity is given to Indian 
investors to get those shares. 

Hon hie Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy. H(‘ says if Government give any help to any com- 
pany started in India, if Indian invivstors apply, they must be given preference up to a certain 
hmit. — A. Yes, as investors, if the Government help. 

President. — Q. You spea.k of allotment of shares ; would you maintain the same propor- 
tion afterwjmis in the constitution of the company ? — A. That is not possible ; then the shares 
will change hands, so that anybody might buy. 

Q. Then I am afraid this is not a business proposition as it stands. If it is for allotment 
purposes only, you are encouraging a form of gambling in shares.™ ^1. I will give you an in- 
stance. The Bombay Tramw'ays Company Wc,s started in England. Certain shares apparent- 
ly Were given to Indians to subscribe. There w'c.s no gambling. Of course unless you take it 
for granted thc-t there will be fraud from the beginning. 

Presi/lent . — I think if you will ask your comnuUe(‘. lo reconsider this so as to okboi^te 
it and point out the difference b(^tW(nm allotmcmt of shares and the maintene.nco of a ratio 
afterwards, yon will liow iiu])ortaut that becomes. 

Sir D. J. Tata. Q. Is it not your id(;a that it is only w'heii a com]iauy gO(;s to (K>vornment 
and w\vs it vvants help, and when sm^h concessions c.re given by (hjvernment to the company 
before it is promoted, Government should make a condition that a certain proportion of capital 
must bo allotted to Indians. That is how I read your answer. I see no obj(^ctiou to this except 
that you say, preference be given to their applications at tin* time of the allotment of their 
shares.” By “ Indian do you mean everybody iu India, the Englishman in India as well ? — 
'1. Of course. 

/Sir D. J. Tata . — Then I don't see what there is to object to. 

That is not wliat the word “ Indian ” means. 

ilir. C. E. Low. I think w'e all agtee. that it w'ould be entirely opposed to the policy of 
Government if Government assistanct^ wor(‘ givim to concerns which were not going to admit 
a decent proportion of Indians as shareholders.- That is the general idea of these people, 
It is only a matter of wvirding. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.- Q. Does Sir Vithaldas Thucjkersay think that in the case of guaran- 
teeing dividends, there should be a subsequent refund ? -^4. Yes, when the profits exceed 
a certain limit. 

Presideni.- Q. Should Government aliarr in the profits ? A. No, I do not think that 
Government should iraust upon profits, but should get its money back. 

Q. With interest ? — A. Yes, ilfter a certain profit has been declared. It is a minor 
point as far as interest is coiicei ned. 

• Q. It is a very serious point when it comes to guaranto(ung 5 per cent, or 6 per cent. ; it 
(hq^ends upon the state of the money market. A. The company will w^ork in order to earn 
more than G per cent. 

Q. These are not points which your committee Ras discussed in detail ? — A. No. 

Mr. Mehta. — T think the committee did consider it so far as I remember. It has no ob- 
jection to Government guaranteeing and recovering with interest, or getting a share of extra 
profits above a certain percentage. 
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Prestden^.-^. Would you define the Government guarantee as either the market rate for 
he time being, or 1 per cent, less than the market rate for the time being \~Mr. Warden.— .4. 

It be a fixed rate. Take the minimum rate. 

T 7 i?’ f’omes to practical work there are a lot of problems to be worked out. — Sir 

K . D. Thackersay.- A. Say the market rate. 

Q. Do you mean bank rate ? — Mr. Mehla. — A. In ordinary times it is 5 per cent. 

Q. What kind of security ; do you moan gilt-edged security Yes, ov railway 

★ securities or railway shares. 

Q. We can take any ordinary Government loan.* A. The ordinary (Jovernment loan 
rate is rather too low'. I should take it higher. 

Q. Why not take the Government lo.-in rate as your standard ? Mr. Wtfrden. — A. 

There are (Jovernment rates now. 

Q. They work out the same way ? Mr. Mehla. . 1 jIo not mind. I should take the 

Government rate or a little lower. 

Mr. A. Chafferlon.-^ Q. Would you have any time for these eontracts in legard to 
guarantees A. Yes, limited periods. 

President. — It is (piite impossible for us to discuss and work out a scheme now. Ea(;h 
ease will vary, and w'ill have to be dealt w'ith s(^})arat('ly, Wc only want to know yonr gnmeral 
views on this question. 

Qaesiton S. 

Sir D. J. Tala.- -Q. You say, “ Wlien definite results are achieved, the I’actoiy should bo 
closed if the results are uiisatisfaetfu’y, and handed over to private capitalists if the results are 
proved to be satisfactory.*’ How do you pro]>(>sc it sliould be handed over. AVill Government 
after they have sin^cessfuily worked a pioneer industry invite tenders for it, or put it up to 
auction V. TK* Thacker say. —A. We shall have to work up a scheme for that. The 

idea is w'hen the thing is successful it must be managed by private enterprise. 

Q. What industries should (dovormnent take up in this way for ])ioneeiing ? How should 
they choose them T--A. The glass pioneer industry is nt^cessaiy. 

Q. What is to govern Government in their choice f For instance, this morning we I’ead 
ft very useful monograph on the groundnut industry. Don’t you think that a good dm\ of ser- 
vice could be done by issuing moTiographs of this kind, bringing them bef(»rc the attention of 
various associations like yours, and saying, “ H(U’e is a monogra]>h on a partitmlar industry and 
do YOU think your association is prepared to circulate it and work it t ” If associations like yours 
are not prepared to take up such industries, then Government might take them u]) and AVork 
th(‘J!i as pioneer industries. There are many such monographs. Do you think that any 
associations take notice oi these monographs ? Mr. Mehta.- -A . They have not so far beensufli- 
ciently advertised. If they were advertised I have no doubt that use would lie made of them. 

Q. Is that not a thing that the association should take tvoubh^ about '? I have seen many 
good mouogra})hs that arc^ published in the papers. People look at the heading and never take 
anv notice of what follows. A. No doubt efforts in this direction should he made. 

Q. Yon should indicate to (Jovernment what pioneer factories shouicl be taken up.- A. 

AVe have stated in our evidence that that is the last resort, only when other methods have failed. 

Q. You do not indi<‘at>‘ hox (Jovernment is to determine what the pioneer industries 
should be. Don’t you think it would be much better if they issued numographs by exjierts 
and circulated them through the various associations? You would need a good number of 
exp(‘i*ts, and Government cannot find '200 experts to deal with various special questions. It 
is only when they find that an atteiiq b has been made to follow up a s])e(‘ial question that they 
will send for experts. (No reply.) 

Mr. A, Vfudkrtan. Q. Would vou consider a glass factory a suitable pioneer industry ? 

- A. At present ; because we know that on our side glass factories have not been Huccessful. 

Are not some of the existing factories woiking u'o a profit ? -A. The jireseut are 
abnormal times. 

Q. Suppose that (Jovernment ^arts a pioneer glass Victory, whicli manufactures one type 
of glass at ft profit. Do you want it shut up immediately that occurs oi- do you suggest 
that afterwards it should be carried on as a demonstration factory ? It might go on for 30 years. 

In the glass industry it might bo necessaiy to work for 20 oi’ 30 years working out and demons- 
tmtiug improvements. A. A sufficiently long time, not neccssaiily .30 years, to work the 
factory successfully. have a factoiy in Gujarat ; if there were a Government expert he 
could take over that factory and help the man. 

0 Do you want the (.government factory to be shut up as soon as it is worked at a profit 
orgrodually developedtillyou get to the more advanced stage It should develop 

gradually. 
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Q. The criterion you put is not that the Government factory pays, but that it cdji m > 
l(>uge)‘ be useful to the industry 'i --A. The Government can transfer it to private enterp|l8e * 
and it can still go on as ft demonstration factory by helping them with experts. I daresay # ^ / 
private com]>auy would he V(‘ry pleased to take, it over and allow a Govermuent official to come 
jMid help tlicin with new processes. 

Q. 1 don’t think you are quite logical in your statement. The glass industry is now pay- 
ing in certain ])liu-es. A. Because the foreign article is very dear. 

Q. ^ ou ste.te that the factories should only be transferred, if they liav(‘ beeji of use to the ^ 
public geiM'rally in the way of developing tin* industry A. Yes, to a eerta'M extent ; but 
il you prove* the-t the factory has been successful, people will copy and nuf-ke otlnn* factories , to ^ 
the exte'iit where they have liecii successful. 

Q. Don’t you want it to advance ? The juost easy way of doing that is to continue the , 
Goveu'ument factory.- A. If it is successtul. p(*()[)l(*. will cojev it to the extent tliat it has been 
successful. 

Q. You Would withdraw your criterion tliat the* uu*re eommereial suei^ess of the factory 
sliould not he doterniined. You are ntixing the two things ; the pioneer factory 

and the demonstration factory. You begin as a pioneer factory and you work it till it becomes 
a demonstratum factory 't A. It it i.s a success, to that extent, but it does not prevent you, 
il there is more seo[)e, Ij’oin eontinumg that factory as a demonstration factory for a longer 
time. 

Q. So that you will have to modify this statement here. A, WV will alter it to this 
e.xtent, that they are nee.essarv in order to extend the sco[>e. Tin* iuteiition is that they 
continue to be demonstration factories. 

Q. ^^)u irans((‘r it from tie* position of a pioneer factory, dealing with oiu* simple form 
of glass to a demonstration factory ; then it. beemaes a jiioueer for the ne.xt industry, and so ou ^ 
—A. Yes. 

Honble Sir FdZidhhff// iUirrlnddioif Q. Don’t you think if you start a factory on the 
copy of }'. (h>\’ernment factory, you will dev(‘loj) nothing ^ -/I. They will de\'(‘lop and let 
tfovernmeut idso develop. 

Q. Then in tlie casi* of tin* cotton industry, Government can go on develo])ing it ou a higher 
scale and keej) it. Every iudustry cem be developed to a still liiglnu- stage —it is to start an 
industry liiat people cire afraid. A. In tlie case of glass, they won’t be able to make the finer 
qualities for years. \ 

G. Blit remember if you liavi* your m^w industiy as a copy of tln^ Government factqrv, 
the Government factory if it continues producing wull directly coni]iete wutli private enterprise, 
but if the enterprise is once started as yon make money you (^an develop it v'oiirself. — A. 
That point of com}jetition was not considered so far as developnu'ut is ('oneerned 

Q. development may go on lor ever. Then you want all these demonstration factories 
to be Government institutions '{ A. Not in all cases. 

Q. But in every case it will be so ; (‘very industry can always be dev(‘loped to a higher 
stage ? There are new inventions, new processes in (wery industry. — Mr. Warden.-^ A. When 
GovernnH‘nt start factories and they are w'ell established, they should be handed over to private 
paities, so that those interested mav lx* enabled to w'ork them on a larger and w'idor scale. 

President. Q. That excludes the rest of tlx^ public. How is the public going to liave a 
(‘ham^e if you hand over Government fai’tories to private concerns ? Nobody else could go into 
the sanity industry.— vl. They may be handed over to private enterprise. 

Sir V, D. Thackersay. -When a demonstration factory is necessary for further development 
in that case the demonstration factory will have to stand. 

Eonhk Sir Fazidbhoy Currimbhoy. Q. What about fiirt^her development in that indus- 
try A. Otherwise there is no scope. 

Q, Every industry cun develop further i- A. This is mv opinion, but the Chamber 
has not considered this point. 

Qmstion 10. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy (hirrimbhoy. -Q. In answer to question 10 you say, “By the^art- 
ing of industrial banka.” Has your Chamber thought of any scheme for an industrial bank ? 

-* A, They have not considered any scheme in detail. 

Q. AVe would have been very much helped if you had told us what system you wish to 
adopt in regard to industrial banks. Can you not help us with your personal opinion t—A, 
i can give my personal opinion, viz.^ that with ordinary banks the system is they regeive 
short-term deposits and capital is limited to short term, and they are not able to assist mdus- 
tries or invest funds for longer periods than one year. If industrial banks are started with 
large capital of their own or otherwise raised by long-term debentures, then they can help 
industries in several ways. 
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4 ^. Do they need Government helj) or can they start without Government help ? — A, 
* \ At ptesent we in Bombay are able to start any good concern without Government help, 

Q. That is in Bombay, but in the case of industries in other parts of India, what sort 
of Govenmient help would be needed in starting industrial banks T have not coiui- 

dered that. If properl}^ organized industrial banks are startcnl, Government help may be given 
by putting a portion of their own funds into such banks, and otherwise if they are well managed 
,they must be at the back of them. 

Q. . Vi/ith or without interest ? — A. That entirely depends upon circumstances. I am 

not* at present prepared to say. In Bombay you may not require anv help but in places 

whe;e they are very backward industrially, you may have to. give some deposit without 
interest or at low rates of interest. It all d(^ppnd8 upon local conditions. 

Mr. Warden.- Thene industrial banks are nect^ssary in the economi(; interests of the 
country. Tlien* should be a capital of at least 5 million sterling as a necessary minimum for 
India. 

Q. All paid up ?- A. All paid up, or as 7 nay be required. 

Q. Will that he a trading bank or an industrial bank ? A. Industrial and trading 

as well, doing ordinary banking biisincss. Tn other j^arts of the world there are large banks. 

Q. What help should •Government give ?- .4. Government should deposit funds with 
sbeb banks to a certain extent. 

Q. Do you know anything about the German baidcs or the hanks in Japan ? A. When 
on tlio continent T saw some of these G(n'man I)anks. 

Q. Sliould that system be adopted ? A. Yes. 

(J What is that BV8t(mi ? A. You must have a representative in difTiwnt industrial 
centres. Th(\y must be in contact with the ti’adii and industries of those places. 

Q. What Government helj) and (lovoiiment control liav<‘ tiny got ?- A. They have 
gmt the assistanc^^ of (loveiiimmit funds and (‘\])(‘rts aj’o HU})plie(l by (b)vernment particularly 
in Germany. I have no knowledge of Japan. 

Q. Do they subscribe to t])e ea]>iteil of the }iow iinlustvies wliich they take up ? .4. I 

do not know. I ( annot say at ])resent. 

Prcsulcnt. Q. (V,n you asBure us tliat the Government banks have the assistance of 
Government ex])*erts ?* A. Gemually they hav(‘. hi 1895 and 1900 T was in Berlin, Saxony 
and Stntgart. 

Q. You m(‘au to say tliat if they wanted to put money into a new tcmiiory they could 
send lor an expert in leather ?- A. The members of tln^ Board cTe Government experts; 
they are Government Directors. # 

Q. Are tliey Gov<U]iment officials ? We have nevtT had any information of that sort 
before. Gan yon give us tlie naim* of the bank ? This is entirely at variance with the infor- 
mation we have had HO far.- zl. I liave notes’^' on this, witli which 1 can furnish vou after 
the sitting. 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. Have you ain' knowh‘dge of hanking law, witli referenet* to making 
money more available for ijidu.G lies, or gene?“al bank busiues 'I- A. I have, with regard 
to genend hanking husim'ss. 

Question 1:! {a). 

Sir D. J. Tata.- Q. Tii regard to (jiiestion 12 (a), may I ask why you liave not answered 
it ? Have you no suggestions on thi^ point ? Don’t you think trade guilds are rather im- 
portant and tliat they would prove a • niution of some of our diffie.ullies and enalile ns to help 
ourselves instead of going to Government ?- -iShV V. I). Thackersaif.- A. Our knowledge of 
this is not quite full, rnd w'c are m»t ]>re]iared to giv^ definite information on this. 

^ Quest imi 18. 

F. H. Stewart. Q. How' long Would you like to keep these results unpublished ? — Sir 
V. Ik Tliaekersay.- A. That, is a very difficult problem. • .Suppose an expert in the oil industry 
is employed by Government and his advice is i sked for by a factoiy. He goi's there and shows 
them certain methods and the Jesuits of the working of that factoiy are better. We say that 
he should not at once come out and publish the work tliat he has done. At the same time, if 
another industry asks for liim he should not say that because he has been in a previous factory 
tliat knowledge of his should not Iw cinployed in the new one. What W(‘ intend is that what- 
ever knowledge lie gets by going to that fr.etory lie should not w'ithhold from other factories. 

Q. I w^ant to know if tlieie is to be a definite period- 3 years or 5 years or 10 years, just 
as’ in the ease of a ptttenl.- A. If the expert has made dibcovericB and has been paid a fee 
hy that factory, I dartsi^y they would for a certain time like that be kept seer***- 

♦ Fn/e Apt.endix jirintisj afleiMjrnl tvideuce. 
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' Jlonhlf Sir R. N. Moolrrjee.—Q. For what period, 5 years or 10 years ? — A, It all 

(l(‘j) 0 fuls tlie iiuliiKtrv ; generally from 3 to 5 years ought to be sufficient ; but not if the 
expert has found things out at (Government expcniso. 

Sir F. IL Sfcirtirf, Q. Ton are quite clear that the knowledge should be used for the 
])ul)lie good, but vou want at the sa.me time to prevent exploitation of the work already done 
by those wlio started tin'- e.ntcu-prise ? -.4. Suppose the man has been lent at Oovernment 
exj)ense, and wliile (‘xjaubnenting he has found out eerta.ia things. Tie is quite free to say 
tlnm. 

Mr. 0. A. Thojnan. — Q. Will you not go further and say ho should be bound to conimuni- 
(■,‘it(‘ ? A. Yes, we (*xpect tluit wlieu his advice is asked for. 

Q. Tl, Khoukl not 1)0 loft to hin olioico ; he hIiouIcI be bound to ?— /I. Yck. ^ 

Sir 1). J. Tala. Q. f umlorstimd yon looaii tliut wh(!ii a Govovunicnt expert’s services 
are lent, and nothing is jaiid to him jnivatoly, tho result ol the in)|uirv should bo published ? 

- A. No, not pidilishod but made availablo to others. 

Q. Til tlio case of a jnivato (■omi)anv wbioh borrows the services of an expert and pays 
for s]iooial work, Ijie rosufts ol Ibat work should be their piivate pro))eity for a number of 
Vi'ars. A. Yes. 

Question 

Sir D. J. Tala. Q. If vou refer all th(iS(‘ inquiries to the United Kingdom, don’t you think 
that knowledge oi local eireiinistanees is Tiecessary, and that they may not be able to meet all 
your n^quiremtmts Sir V. I). Thackersaij. A. Our previous reply says we must have a 
Seiimtilie l)c]airtmmit lor India ; but for sp(‘cial subjects it may be necessary to get the help 
of the United Kingdom. They Jiiay luivt* greater exp(‘rts and a large number of them. 

Question 24. 

Sir I). J. Tata.~-Q. Wlio do you suggest should submit these questions ; the Government 
or the b()di(is eone-ern(*d, or industrial concerns '{--Sir V. D. Thachersay. -A. The industries 
or bodies ( Oiiccrned, 

Q. Tiu’ough ("lovernment '( -.4. Yes. 

Question 25. ^ \ 

Mr. (}. A Thomas - Q. You say there have been three surveys. (!au you point oi^t any 
kiuigible jcKidtH from tliOHC Burveyw ’ Sir Y. D. Thackersay. A. f do not say tliat tangible 
results can be shown. 

Q. In your opinion have there been any n^sults from these three surveys at all 
T don't sav that the knowledge lias not been used in any way. I have no personal knowledge 
of tli(‘ Icailifu- or oil industries, except that two or three milk have been started. 

" Q. So far as you know they have had no practical results at all ?— i4. I am not prepared 

to say tliat. The Oil industry must have utilized the information given in the monograph. 

Q. Yon say th(‘y “ must liave ” ; you have no precise information on the subject 
1 have not worked an’ oil factory, and am not prepared to say ; nor have T worked a tanner;^. 

Q. Do you think the Government monographs are sufficiently Well known to the public ? 

A. Tlie answer will be given by those interested in those industries. They will be able to 
say wlu'ther ilie\ have been useful or not. 

Ihmhle Sir Faudhhoy Currlmhlioy.- Q. What about the hand-loom weaving; what 
r(‘searches have been made with regard to that ? A. A special officer Was appointed, and he 
Went throiigli the distiiets where hand-looms are used. Tie made a report ; I have read it with 
great interest, but have no interest in the hand-loom industry. 

Q, Have Goveniment given any grants towards helping these hand-looms V -A. I 
diinmy ; 1 liave heard of some. 'Phose who have received help say that they have done a greaj; 
deal of good work. , 

Q. What is your experience ? J. T have no experience. I have heard that Mr. 
('biirehill got a lakh or a lakh and a half of rupees. 

Question 27 (h). 

Mr. A. Clmtterton.- In tlie Bombay Presidency, there is a special Agricultural Engineer, 
who. is Gonsulting Engineer, advising in regard to the iixstallation of machinery and plant. 
Have you any knowledge of his work '{--Sir V. D. Tfuickersay . — A, As I said, these rem&vkfi 
apply generally to industrial enterprises. For agricultural purposes there may be exceptions, 
Agriculturists are poor and are not able to jiidge for themselves, and any Government hel^ 
would be useful ; but this plant and machinery mentioned here applies to industrial concema, 

0 , i, ' 
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Q. In the cape of those sinall concerns, would von object to consulting engineers purchas- 
ing plant 't—A. On principle we arO against it. It is quite open for a consulting engineer to 
Bay “ There are so many films here in Bombay ; call for tenders, and if you will show thorn to 
me, I will give you advice.” 

Q. What is your objection ? A. On principle it is wrong ; if it becoinos the general rul(‘. 
of Government that they should be purchasing agents, it would not be ])ossiblo as Government 
officials have lots of work to do. So far e.s tlie poor agriculturist is concerned, it is different ; 
the Government official may buy ploughs for them. Our reply eoneerns industrial ei\ter])rise8 
on a large scale. 

Quest ion 

President — Q. I understand you liavo not juiirh faith in commorcial musemus ? Sir V. 
p. TJfockrsayr A. That must be expected. 1 visited th(^ Gahuitta juiisoum, aiul think 
there is great room for iiujirovement ; for iustance, they need a bigger huildiiig. 

Mr. C. E. Ijoiv. Q. Bigger than tiie one in Gouncil ITouse Street ? A. Goniicil House 
Street Museum has only one room. 

Q. Do you think f'ouncil House Street is a suitable location in Galcutta t—A. The space 
is very limited. 

Q. Is it in the rigiit jiart of Calcutta ? Jhitting it in Jiomliay, would you ]>rehn* the silo 
of the Secretariat, or that of the ('loth Market (- A. i would go mori' in the town, say, about 
the Money School, on the outskirts of business ; not in the tliiek of it. 

Honble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy- Q. What line of development do you suggest V A. 

They have limited space. They should have more space and more articiles ; it requires great 
expansion. 

Mr. A. (Jl/dttrrton.- Q. In regard to these commercial museums; (hurt }oii think that 
they exjiose tln^ indusii yil weakness of the country rather than its slrmigtli, and an' likely to 
do more' harm than good '( - A. We have found that in tln^ past fon'igiK'rn liavo taken advan- 
tage of them. But tlnw ran always get information which they want in lur.jiy Wavs. No 
harm has be(ui don^, but more advantage might be taken of tlnun in India. 

^ ‘Sir 1). J. 'Tata. — Q. Is it not a fact that mori^ advantage has bo(‘u ti'.ken by our commer- 
cial rivals than by ourselves ; and the Japaiuisi'. and Germans knowmort; about our trade than 
we do ourselves ?- A. It is better that we both know, ratlier than they only, beeauKiJ tliey 
can always get all the information they want. 

Question 

IJatibk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. --Q. What kind of inusciinis do you Want ? Should 
samples of all manufactured articles in this country along with their prices he exhibited in the - 
mubeums ? Sir V.I). Thackersay.- A. Yes, and the nanje of the manufaetuivr to whom, 
if any nnu idiant wants, ho can apj>)y. 

Q. Samples of foreign made articles should also be included ?- A. Only such of tln'in 
as could be made here ; samples which would Ix^ useful to Indus. 

Q. Do you also Want sampIcB of articles that, (.iovemnn'iit genercJly j)urehaHe ? A. They 
would naturally be included tlieiv. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Prices, s'-' vou know, kex'j) changing. Would you hav(i sonu'-oiie 
constantly watching jnices in ordi i to make the iiecesBary alterations in prices ? A. i think 
the mnnufac-turers themselves will keep informing you of cliangos in prices, as they thonisclvea 
>will be very ]:ecn to gi^t orders. 

Q. Samples keep changing too. Th^ jnills make samples of one kind of {'.rticle one month 
and then change.— .4. The thing is th;>(. ihe particular kuowledgf'. is there. 

President.' ~Q. Are you convinced that it is practicabh^ to have the prices k(‘pt up ? A. 

No, Prices are only a criterion. The manufacturers will be approaclu'd by the purchasem. 

Q. I know of some manufacturers who object to prices being exposed that way. Jn some 
cases they are bo high that they think they would discourage applicantH.- The obj<*ct of 
this exhibition is not to sell but to give knowledge to the purchasers that sucji manufactures 
exist. 

Question 30. 

, Sir F. H. Stmvart.- 'Q. Are the Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores a commercial 
success ? — Sir F. D. ThaeJeersay.' A. It is successful in Bombay. There are two in Bombay, 
which are both successful. One is a limited and the other a private firjn. They have done 
great service by introducing Indian goods to customers. 

Bon^ble Sir Fainlbho^ Currimbhoy. —Q. You say. “ The committee do not deem it 
advisable that Government should start such eraporia themselves. This work should bo left 
' .to^jthe public.’^ In places, where there is not so much commercial enterprise, and where there 
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arc many people who make these small articles, don’t you think that if there were a Govern 
Dient department who could sell the products and encourage the people, that would benefit th( 
small industries ? A. I do not think so. It is not possible. I do not think Government 
officials (-an successfully manage a job like that. The exhibition is all riglit, but not such a 
l)usijies8 as that of 8ho])keepers. 

Sir D. J. Tdfa. -Q. Not even the Civil Service i A. The Civil Service would be too 
('xpensive for small shops. 

lion hie Sir Fazulhlmj Currimhfioy. ~Q. Do you think t hat a Government official WouW 
not be a proper person to sell the articles ? Mr. Mehta. A. How is he going to get hold oi 
other p(‘ople 'I They are selling tliem in Cawnpore and otlnu’ places. 

y. Are there ageiKues of these stores u])-country 'I- A. TIkw hav(‘ sho])S. 

Q. The Swadeslii Stores have their agfmts outside Bombay ?— .4. In Poona they have 

Sir D. J. Tata. ‘Every bori’s shop is practically a Swadeshi store. 

Premdeni. — Q. Do you confine yourselves, in Swadeshi Stones, to tlie, sale onl}' of Swa- 
deshi articles t—A. Jn this store they do. 

Question 33. 

Mr. E. Low. -Q. Do you consider it possible for an exhibition to be self-supporting 
outside a J*resid(m(T town ? — Sir Y. I). Thackersay. — A. In Prosidoucy towns we have found 
tluw could be made Bclf-sup])orting. 

Q. Outside presidency towns '(- -A. 1 have no ex])(wien('e, but I do in^t think th(‘.y could, 

because the gate money in large towns detray largely th(^ (expenditure, but in smaller ])laca*.s 
the gate money would not be sufficient, as tlie expenses are the same. 

Question 34. 

Mr. (\ E. Low. Q. fn regard to tin* (piestion of trad(^ representatives, \'ou say, “Their 
duty shouid mainly he that of the promotion and dev^eJopment of oxp.u’ts of Indian manufac- 
tures by enabling Indian manufactures to introduce their wares in foriugn countries.'’ That 
is all right so far as it goes, but wliat about the (‘-xport of Indian raw matiU'ials 'i — Mr. Mehta. 
‘—A. Wo hope that there- will b(^ less and less export of Indian raw materials. 

Q. But if you don't export you cannot get money for your industries ? -A. That \& why 
We }iav(^ stated that their duty should mainly be tliat of the di^velopment of exports of Indian 
luamifacturi's. 

Q. Don't you think that tli(U*e is something in lioljiing the small Indian exporter to get 
his name reeogniztul and his riisponsibility guaranteed, etc., and help him to get into direct 
relations witli foriugn buyers ? A. (.Certainly, he would attend to that too. 

Q. Von think that would be desirable 'I- A. Yen. 

Q. As an interim position working up to the time when we will manufacturo most of 
our raw material ? A. Yes. 

Question 3S. 

Mr. a. E. Lou\ "Q. Why do you wish the Stores Dt^jiartiiient established in Delhi ? ~^SVr 
I . D. Thaekersaij. — A. Because wlnm there is a Stores Department in England it means 
that India has to purchase articles through the India Offiein 

Q. Why D(dhi ? Why should the Stores Department be at tln^ headquarters of the 
lm])erial Government I— A. We have mentioned Dvdhi, but Government can select Calcutta 
or Bombay. We mean any jilacit in India. ^ 

Sir D. J. Tata. -Q. By Didhi don't you ukuiu a central place ? -^4. Delhi was men* 
tioned because the Government of India has its headquarters at Delhi. 

Question 41. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.- -Q. You say, “ As there are practically no facilitffis for acquiring land 
for industrial pui-poses, it has not been practicable to start those industrie-s, for the successful, 
working of which land has to be acquired.” Can you quoti^ any instancies l—Sir V. D. Thach 
vrsay. — A. It was the sugar industry that was in the mind of the committee. We Were 
told that the industry could not be started until land was ac-quired. 

Q. In writing that }’ou were thinking of tlie sugar industry only ? — A. Yes. 

Honble Sir Vazulbhoy Currimhhoy.—Q. Not any other industry ? Suppose if to-day. 
nejir the railway line at some up-country place a man wanted to start a cotton mill, and if the 
owner of the land Would not sell it to him, then should Govermnent acquire this land .4. 
The Government has got power under the Act to acquire if the}' arc, satisfied that the land is 
noccssar}'. 
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Q. Do you think under the present Act Government have got sufficient power Yes. 
Mr. G. A. Thmms.-^ Q. You think that if, for instance, a bobbin factory wanted a aitc, 
that Government should acquire the site l -A. If Government found that that was the only 
suitable site where the factor)^ could b(‘ started, then Government should. 


Question il (h). 

Honbk Sir Fazulbkoff Currimbhof/. Q. Yon say, ‘‘ Very lit-tle, has been do)ie in tin', tex- 
tile industry to iinp)‘ov<' tli(‘ labourers’ effici(mcy and skill.” In what way do you want more 
to be d<}]ie ? Sir V. D. Tlmcb'rsafj. A. \V(^ say that we luiv('. not done anything s])ecial. 
We liave not started sjiecial s(‘hools ; at least W(^ havv'. parted schools, but they have not been 
fully utilized by the boys. 

Q. Do vou think that }'rimary education should be made conq>ulsorv 'b-A. That is 
the only way in which our (‘xperhuice btdls us that tli(‘ boys will go to scliool. This jnimary 
education should b<‘ <‘om[udHory for ev<^ry child in the place. 

Sir D. J. Tula. Q. AVlnue is it to be iinporttnl '( In the mills or outshh '. '( A. If 
there is comjndsory education for mill-hands tlnue should be for other boys in that town 
also ; not s])ecially fo)‘ mill boys, othcinvise tliei’o wmild 1)0 difficult}’ in the iiiat.t(‘r of labour 
supply. ■ -Mr. Mehta.- A. With regard to quest’on II (b) the labourers now have really no 
opportiinit}’ whatevc]' of impi’ovmg their efficieiKw or circumst-ancesS. In the first place, the 
books are wiitten in English ; they have nothing m the vernacular by which the}' can study, 
and night scliools are oiitsule their factory hours. 

Q. You think industrial classes and schools should be established ? A. Yes, and teach- 

ing sliould be in tlm vernacular. 

Sir J). J. Tala. Q. When will tliev find the time A. The half-timers can certainly 
do that now, the boys. 

Q. You will wait till they grow up before they can acquire aii} special skill No, 

I should start witJi ‘them at once, tlie lialf-timcrs. 

Q. Ihit to get the benefit of it you must wait till tli(‘y grow up i -A. No, even in the 
case of the juesent operatWes, tlm half-timers, you will have to waif, till they grow up to get 
the benefit. AVioh r(‘gard to the grown-up ojicratives they can iiiid the time, although wc are 
looking forward to shorte.niiig fhi' hours of labour. 

Question lo. 

Sir I). J. Tala.—Q. Among the tilings }’ou mention as particularly (‘ssentiai for improving 
the labourers’ efficimicy is i-e.deiuiition of debt, anything lieiiig done m n^gard to this ? 
Did not the Servants of India Soinety try soinetliing in that direction? What huB^jceu tlie 
resuh I- Mr. Mehta.- A. It lias only been in cxistimct3 for a veiy short time. Then^ has 
realK’ imt been suOicient time to get iuiy i’osiilts. It has only been in existence for one year 
or two. 

lionhlc Sir Fazalbhoy Currimbhoif.- Q. You also speak of “ bettcu’ wages. AVliat do 
you mean b}’ that '(—A. Tlu'y have got better wages now. 

Sir D. J. Tata. Q. Do you think tlu-se better wages an; having a good cllect alrmdy 
in the direction you mention, viz., in improving their efficiency and skill i -A. So far as 1 
can see, better wages have a good effect in large cities, because l]i(\y are abh‘. to sjiend their 
money m proper directions ; but. m up-country towns i do not think tiiat is the case. 

Q. In ])roper or jmpro[)er directions ?- -/!. TliC}’ amuse themselves bettei, and have 
more facilities for amusement, lint in up-country places hU Broacli, they have; no scope for 
ainuBemeiits, and higher wages have imt meant a higher standard of living. There is perhaps 
more idling. 

Honljk Sir Fazvlbhoy Curnnibhoy. -Q. Have you any (‘xperionci^ of tlu; Bombay 
labourers after the rise in wages ?- A. No, I have no experience. 

Sir V. D. Thackersay.^ -They ai’c working the same as they did before. There is no 
iniprovcment. 

Sir I). J. Tuia.—Q. There is no deterioration eitly^r '(—Sir V. D. TharJeersay. A. No. 

Honbk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. --Q. Ai'e tliey working more efficiently (—A. Just 
the same. I don’t hud that they are working any worse or better. 

Qaestim 47. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have ^'oLl had any experience of students of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute (—Sk V. D. Thftckersay.—A. Yes. 

g. How do you find they did (-A. We have one head weaving master working very 
satisfectorily and ahw) an engineer. 
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Q. Wiat piHcticiil ex|)C)iejico did tliev have after leaving the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute ajid cojiung to yon'^--J. They had no jnactice.I experience. They received at 
our mill theii’ praetini l experience. 

Q. How long has the weaving iiiastei’ been with you ? A. Nearly 5 years. 

Q. At first did \ou employ him on a responsible basis or as a learner? ~A. lie came 
as «%n assistant into tlie d<‘partment on a small sahiry as rn appj’ejitice. He kept factory hours 
Jind work<'d exactly like other peoph\ 

\\\‘ liave heard complaints on th(‘ pent of som<' witnesses that these boys when they 
corner out of tlie Technical Jiistitiite doidt like to keep fiotorv lionvs, and it w^ts theiefore 
suggested that it would be better to take them (‘arlier and give^ t]ief)i a practical course before 
they went to tJie college' : wliat do you think of that idea ?- A. There was a suggestion made 
to that elTect, be'caust' in the' third and fourth year in the re)lloge 5 they were givcm an e)pportunity 
to go to a mill. Some juills do take* af)prenti(‘(‘s iji that way to give themi more experience in 
the factory. The course is a hun-year course ; the first two ye'ars they must have a theore- 
tical knowleulge^, ; in tlie' third and fointli tlicy must be* given an oppeiitunity to go to a factory 
and see things for the'inselve's. 

Q. The complaint avs.s that ovem some, with that ameuint of [mietical work which they 
did when they c:i,mi^ out of the institute, did not like to keep hictory limirs. A. There may 
be some inst.auces, but in our case* they did the weirk we gave the'm, jmuI now tlie'v are getting 
four times the wages tlie'v starte'el with. 


Quest ion iS. 

lloiihlc Sif N. Moukerjcc. ~ Q. say, ‘‘The suggevstioii nuide by Principal Daw'sen 

eif thei Victoria Jubilee Teclinical Institute' iii liis evidence b<‘for<‘ tin* Public AVorks (hrnmittec 
that ])ractical training should l»(^gi]iai the age ol bl appecu’s worthv of consideration.” — Sir V. 
I). Tiiackersay. A. That is Mr. Ha-wson's ojiiiiion. 

Q. How long has he bee'.n jiriucipal of tliat college A. Many M'ars. 

Q. Ahni think tliat it is b(‘st> to start jiractical experience at an early age ? —A. Yes, 
particuk.rlc in some of the lines, like ('iigirieeriiig. An early training is the best training. 

Question 49. 

Mr. (i. A. Thomas. Q. A eni say. “ Mill-hands, it afipe^irs do not take adequate advantage 
of these nighl^ schools, as after 12 lioiirs ol ])hysic'al exertion they are too much e.thaiistcd to be 
attracted to night schools.” Do you think then tliat if the* lioiirs of work were reduced from" 
12 to 10, thc'v would attend night schools ?- A. I am not prepared to sav that. 

(). You say. “ Thc're is a great need liowe\er fm <'xtonding the number of night schools.” 
But if tlic' night, scliools don't attract mill jiands, wha.t is tlie usc^ of extending the numbew ? 
•A. 1 do not know vdiat was in the mind ol the committe.e. I am not prepared to reply 
to that. 

Sir 1). J, Tata. Q. AVith rcferc'iice to this ({iiestioii, you sii,y. “ after 12 hours of jiliysical 
exertion tliey aie too miu'h exhausted to be attiacted to night, scliools.” Do T take it from this 
that you are in favour of slioj'ter working hours ? — A. No, I am not in favour of shorter work- 
ing hours. 

Q. Do you ])]‘efer to work thcmi for i2 liours ? A. Do you ask me as a mill-owner or as 
a member of the*, committee ? If you make mills work in competition with foreigners, then 12 
hours are nc'cessary. 

Q. AVliat J mean is this : Take the quc'stion of competition. Do you think by working 
them 12 liours, you are glutting the best out of them ? A. AYs. 

Q. Them whi'ii they are in the mill for 12 liours, they give you 12 hours' work No, 

they work 8 or 9 hours. 

Q. Tlien why kec]) them confined in the mill for 12 hours ? AVhy not lot them work for 

8 horn's, and give them more time and leisure ? — A. We have tried that ; on certain holidays 

wo have worked less, but their habit is that they waiit to go out of the mill. 

• *' 

Q. Why not impj ove on that by giving them shorter houm ; so tliat the\’ may have a Httle 
more time for tlic* amenities of life.- A. AVe have found that they are not able to produce the 
same amount of work in shorter houis, though ])roportionateIy they give more. .In 12 hours 
they give certainly more than in 10 liours, as the actual efficiency of machinery obtained under 
12 hours is such that shorter hours will not compensate fca* longer Iioujb by a slightly better 
efficiency. 

Q. You have to consider the future also. Don’t you think that hy giving your labour 
better conditions of work, you will in course of time succeed in getting production in 10 hours, 
which you are getting in 12 i—A. If the hands do not loaf. 
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Q. You yourself admit that instead of working 12, they work only 8 ? -A, T have seen 
other people argue like this, but have never seen a mill-owner workiiig 8 hours. I as a mill- 
owner have found that in 10 hours they did not do as much work as in 12 hours. 

Q. Do you think they could work 8 hours at a stretch, if they are put to it ? - A. They 
cannot work 3 hours in a stretch in our Indian climate. 

Q. By experience T liave found that on an oight-liour working day We liave had very good 
results. You could have two shifts of 8 hours ? -A. I daresay it Would be very good, but We 
have not got the number of woikmen retjuired for two shifts ; we are short of labour even now. 

Hon^hle Sir Faznlhlioy Currimblwy. — Q. T suppose y(ni generally attend your mills ? — A. 
Not BO mueh as I used to do in my young days. 

Q, Your experience is that a man on a stretcli cannot work more tlian 3 hours con- 
tinuouBly ?' A. Yes. 

Q. Sup})Ose you give them 8 hours work, they would not work conlinuously for all this 
time.- - ^4. The ti)u(‘ lost is in loahng about. 

Q. Do you think you l)av<^ suflicuuit control over your men to make them work ? — A, 
W(^ have no control. 

Q. Do you tldnk that by working sliorter hours yon will be able to compete with import- 
ed artich‘8 ? A. Uiuhu* presemt ciuwi instances of our labour, no. 

Honble Sir R. N. Mookerjec. Q. In answer to (piestion 47 you say, “ Students who 
have obtained dijilomas from tli(‘ foniuu' institute are on the whole found to ))(‘ satisfactory.” 
What is their ti'ainiug ? A. Weaving. 

Q, That training does not want so much of practical experience and worksliops training 
as in mechanical engineering /i. There also it has to bo practical. It is of a different 
cbaracter. 

Q. You do not know of any students from that institute who have come out as mecha- 
nical engimsu’s or foremen ? -A. I have not taken up raw students froni tliat institute in our 
mills, but I liave eiigiiiet'rs wliu have passtal from tlmt institute and served elsewhere. 

Question oO. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart.— Q. The answer to (piosiious 50 to 02 provides for the formation of a 
Board of Industries. What about this Ihiard of Industries you speak of in refereiKie to this 
(|uestion 1- A. *This is for educational purposes, aud the other is for commercial purposes. 

By Mr. Thomas.- Is not the Council you refer to in answer to question .50 in existence 
already ? — A. There is the governing body of thi* Victoria Technical Institute, 

Q. Is there not a (kmimittee for Direction of Tecljuical Education ?■ A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not composed in mucli the same way ? Theri^ is, of course, the Indian Merchants’ 
Bureau there. - A. The first four are the same so far as the Technical Institute is concerned. 

Sir F. U. Stewart.- Q. You will have the Dlrec^tor of TM(lMstrie,s on this })oard, too, 
suppose, though yon do not say m't—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think tliere is sufficient repniseiitaiiou of the employers there ? A. There 
ai*e seats provided for tliat purposi^, that is, 5, 0, 7 and 8. 

Q. Whom would yon plare tlie technical education under? - A. Under the Industrial 
I)epai*tm<mt or the Dir«*c,tor of Public Tiisirnction ? A. We, have said there, the Board of 
Industries. 

Q. That will be in full charge ? A. The teclmical iiistnictioii will not be under the 
Education Department. 

Qiwstion 51. 

Sir F. II. Stewart.- Q. Take the ease* of an ordinary commercial firm wliicli does not want 
assistance from Uovernment in an)' way. Ilow are }'ou going to persuade such commercial 
firms to take these men as apprentices ? Mr. Warden. A. Years ago, firms did tak'e appren- 
tices, but for some time they discontimied taking them and th»') took junior clerks. The 
firms arc not taking a])preniic,es now. 

Q. Why have they discontinued A. Most of them get cheap European assistants 
from England. Previously it vras very expensive to get European assistaiiis. but nowadays 
they get cheap assistants and so tiiey do not employ Indian ajiprentkjes. 

Q. Are these graduates in ( ommerce willing to start at the l)ottom ? A. They would be 
if sufficient inducement is given to them. 

Q. What do you^niean by sufficient inducement ? - A. If tliere are prospects of rising. 

Q. That Would depend ujion themselves, would it not ? - A. Quite right. If they qualify 
themselves, suppose tliey have no prospects of rising higlier. Th^ Euroj^^an fii'ins who would 
requth^ them get European assistants for Bs. 2r>ff and 300. That is the great difficulty 
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nowadjiyp;. Yearp, gone bv, they eould not get good European usHiatants for under Rs. 600, 
})ut now they get men for Re. 250 with prospeets of riKing liighor. Tn some banks there are 
Well cpialified Indians wlm ha\o had Rb 20 years standing, but tlnw very seldom get a salary 
higlier tlian Rs. 200. 8o to tliat extiuit they he.ve no ])ros])e(‘.ts i)efore tliem. (Iradiiates if 
tiiey had ])rosj)e{ ts bidme them would j(»in most of these fiMus and })rov(‘ very eflieient hands. 

Q. Does the Dntduate in (bminu'ree pass any ex)!.miii}!.ti(>n ( A. lie passes an examina- 
tion in theory. Iji tlunny they are very prolicient, l)ut in piaetiee they are found wanting. 

Q. A{e they willing to begin from tlie bottom in office ? A. Tiny ere willing provided 
tiny Imve prospects before tin m. If tln‘r<‘ v.rc no prospects theii they ;i,]e rather reluctant. 
The first batch of graduates was tniTual out last year by tlu^ (Commercial (’ollego and all 
got employment, and they are taken up \e]y readily on a higher salarv than tlie ordinary^ 
B.A., and the course is four years Irom mat! umlatiou. Tlie covrsi^ bu’ the ordinary B.A. and 
for this is the sannu 

The ordinary B.A. gets Bs. .50. and n griuluate of the (Colh'ge. of Coinnieree gets something 
about Hs. 100. 1 wanted oin‘ graduate for nw concern, but 1 could not g(‘t one because the 

Brincipal said tliat all tin', graduates had Inv'n already <miployed. That is Ji good sign. 

Q. Is theV(' a large n!imber of stiulents, ? A. Ninety pass(‘.d last year. 

I do not know this year jU'obabb about 70 or (SO. 

Jloii'hh' Srr FazvUiJioy (^in'rbtMoy. Q. Mr. Warden, wlien you say that they have no 
chance, you mean in Kuro])(‘an fi»’i>is - A. Yes. 

D- And not the Indian Orius ? A. No. Rut there are large Kuro])ean firms. 

Q. There art* largi^ IndicvU films too ?- A. They have some chance. 

Q, T sup]ios(‘ every chance. - /f. f r(‘fer ]iarticularD to the liaidns and tin! European 
houses. 

(). But they are private firms. Tliey could employ anybody tiny liked t ~A. Quite 
right, (lovernnieait has nothing to do with it-. 

Q, You say Indians do not draw mori! than Bs. 250 in Iho banlvs. What banks ? -A, 
It is no use giving nanu'S. (leuerallv spi'aking. 

Q. Tliero are some banks who surely give more than Rs. 250 to Indian.s A. There 
may In*. It would bo rather invidious, 

M r. C. E, Low.- Q. In the first plu-co, about this )>oi ut which w'as raisi'd by Sn F. 11 . Htewart, 
I sup])ose it, is (]uite reasoiiehle that a man after be ])asses his B.A. examination in eominerce, 
should be ready to begin at tin* bottom in office work and work up his jirospects. But do you 
really contemplate his taking up a line in whi(‘h be could obtain some technical skill as super- 
visor or skilled manager ? The man after doing a four years' ('oursewill liav<‘ to Bt;',rt at tlic 
bottom of {niotlx'r eoirrse of thre<‘ or four years t o obtain the skill in onhu' that, be may biicome 
supervisor or manager A, When a man has reca'ived that, amount of education and culture 
he w'ill b(^ aide to acquire the details in a much shorter time. 

Q. Technical d(‘tai]s like that of nnahanlcal engineering ? Wlmt sort of .supervisor or 
manager do yon nn‘an ? -/I. Supervisor in office. 

Q. When you say, su])orvisor or skilled manager, 1 thought you meant B'chnically skilled 
man. — A, No. 

Q. As b('twu*en answers to questions 51 and 52 there a])))ears to be some discrepancy. 
Yon say at the end of answer to (juestion 51 The (Government may Well devise some Huch 
!,(he,me under which a (‘crtain number of sl.udents should Hunually be sent to foreign coimtrh^s 
to olitain training, spei ially e.s managers and supeiwisors of all grades." At the beginning of 
answer to qm'stion 52, yon say, As b(*f()re mentioinnl (dovernnn'ut should institute scholarships 
for persons who have worked in th\u countr)’ as siip(!Tvisors and managers to study conditions 
and methods in other countiies." Do you mean the [-ani* thing, or are they two separate 
lots of peoj)le ?• A. For getting education in other conniries. Tlie chamber had probably 
in view the system adojited in Jifpan. 

Q. J want to know' what is tlie meaiiing. (hiild you clear up the discrepancy between 
tbe answers to the tw’o questions ? It is not quit< dear whether it is a different class, of people. 
- A. It means more in the indusUiai line and in tlie technical line. 

Q, Do you mean two sets of s(holaishi|js, one for stiuleuts and another for mon Who 
woik as Hupervisois or inanagerH ?- A. Only for stti dents. 

Q. And do you mean students with technical knowledge 'I— A. Yes, 

Question 52 , * 

Sir F. H. Stewart Q. Is there only one course, or are there sepaiatc courses for indufltries 
and commerce .4. In the (.College of (.Timnierce there is only one course. 
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Mr, M^ta, Some of the students who joined the College of Commerce may go to the 
c meal school. You know they are entirely different. One deals only with commerce and 
the other with industry. 

Q. Of what age are these students ? — A, Not less than seventeen. 

would that be about tluj time that they go to tlie technical institute also ? — A, 

Q, They must be matriculates? -A, Yes. 

Question 53, 

Sir F. 11. Stewart. I should like to draw attention to the s(;heme that has been submitted 
by Mr. Padshali about the Technologic;’,! Institute at Sakclii. 

President. - -Thv Oominmsion visited Sakchi and we heard that We will take it up agaiii 
a little more thorouglily, not only with regard to iron and steel, but the, whole of engineering - 
the question of estii blushing a (lentral iustitutt^ sonK'where in i.hat district. W(> shall not for^n’t 
tliat. 

Quest io}i 54. 

Mr. Warden. With regard to these UK’chanical engineers tin* system of examination 
in different centres is very varied. For instance, in Foinbny the (uxamination is much 
more stiff and s(*vere than ’in the United Provirutes. An engiiu’er from United Provinces 
is not alhnved to work in Eoinbay because tln^ standard of exarnine.tion is quite different. 

I wish to firing to the notice of the (kniimission the desiraliility of having uniformity in these 
mechanical examinations, and securing the inierchangi*. of engineers from different parts of 
India. 

Mr. 0. A. T/iowas. Q. They do not reipure certilicates in Madras ? A. No. Ihit in iiie 
Unit(!d Provinces and Jjoinbay tliey reipiire eei'tificates. 

Q. They recognize Ifombay certificates in United Provinces i A. Yes. Put the United 
Provinces certificates ait^ not rccogni/cd in liomliay. A man who lias jiassed the first cb:ss 
in United Provinces w'onld not come up to tlie standard of the man who has passed in second 
• ckss ill Bombay. This sort of anomaly should be removi’d. 

President.— Q. Wo liave liad a good deal of evideucii about it from the engineers, the 
iiispectom of factories and the insjiectors of boilers,- A. I say it from uiv own experience as 
a factory owner, , 

Questions 50 to 6:1 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. You agree that care should be taken to avoid wasteful overlapping 
betwei'/i uu(* province and another, that is to say, they should not fritter away their euergies 
on research whiidi is.going on already, and arrangements be/ween the iirovincial and tlic impe- 
rial departments and betwT.en the provincial defiartments tfienusclves must be made to obviate 
that. I suppose } ou realize that ? — Sir V. 1). Thackersay.- A, Overlajqiiiig must be ensured 
against. The idea is that the institute which is in Bomhay should pay more attention to some 
of tlie industries which are in thut locality, where they e/iu make investigations witii greater 
facility. 

In Madras and in Bengal they should pay sjiecial attention to industries th(;re. 

Q. It is not only that. Is if not a question of stall' ? Certain things cannot be taken 
up without a rather extensive stall of exjierts in several blanches of industry, and when you get 
a thing like that, wiiicli ajiplhvs to seveial provinces if. would he a great w'aste to have a number 
of provinces each employing four or five experts in a jiaa-ticulav iudnstry. That is a case in 
which it could more suitc.blv be taken b ' the Imperial Institute ? A. Yes. 

Sir F. //. Stewart. -Q. YYui think that the Dheefau* of Iiidustiies should be the Secretary 
of your Board of Industries ?- A, T1iat we have said. 

Q. That might apply to the Bombay citvy very well. In Bombay you have got a large 
number of capable and interested men who can form a representative Board of Industries, but 
in other provinces which are not so well developed, it might jierhaps be better to give executive 
power to the Director and have the committee advisory*? A. In most of tlie Presidency 
towns it will be quite possible to get siifficieiitly advanced men to join the committee, in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 

Q. You think you could get leading busiuessmen to serve on such a committee ? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. It will mean giving up a great deal of their time ? A. 1 daresay that pubhc spirited 
men who would work would be found. After all, this vv'ill be an advisorv' committee to a, 
certain extent, and I think it will meet when there is any question of policy or something of 
fiat kind is discussed, and the secretary will be given power as to the usual routine work. 

‘ ^ K H 1442^7 
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Q. What will be the relation of this committee to the Government ? — A. If certain funds 
are provided by Government, this committee will have power to dispose of the funds. 

Q. And would the rommitteo itself have free access to the Local Government ? — A, It 
will have free access to the Local Government only through the Director. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. Q. The Director will be the executive officer of Government ? — A* 
He will be the executive officer of Government. 

Q. !!(» will also be the secretary of this board ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that board will exercise executive powers '^.—A. With regard to budgetted 
funds, and not w'ith regard to th(5 details of Work. 

Q. You Biiy that the Board of Industries should be not merely advisory but should have 
executive powers with budgetted funds. — A. With budgetted funds. It will be on the lines 
of Bombay municipal administration. The corporation has budgetted funds and the 
executive officer, though appointed by Government, is there to carr}^ out the orders. 

Q. The executive powers begin and end witli the preparation of budget ? — A. And the 
g(Uieral policy. 

Q. They will have no real executive powers No. No executive powers in that 

siuise. 

Q. Should they b(r a paid body or purely honorary ? A. That is a matter which we have 
not considered. It entirely depends on how much work they liaVe. If theni is a lot of Work, 
it- will be just like the Bort Tnist Board or the Improvement Trust l^oard. 

Q. They will get fees for attending meetings ? —A. If tliere is a lot of work. If there 
is oc(;asional work only 1 do not tliink there is any nec-iissity to pay fees. 

Q. I do not exactl>' understand what you mean by executive pow^irs wnth budgetted 
funds. Is the Government to make an allotment to them to spend as they Uked 'i—A. Go- 
vernment Would allot so much money. 

Q. Will Government make provision for industries and ask the advisory board how to 
Sfiend it ? Will it be a purely advisory bodv advising liow they should spend the money pro- 
\'idcd ? J. If (Jovej'iiment is to acc(*pt their advice it is bettcn* that the board has independent 
power to spend the amount and the executive officer of (Jovernment will naturally spend that. ♦ 

Q. Will the botard also issue orders to the Dmictor telling liim wffiat to do 'i—A. Suppose 
the board allots a certain sum for a certain industry the executive officer, who is the Director 
of Industries, will carry out their orders. . 

Q. He will be the executive officer of the board 'I -A. Yes. 

Q. And executive officer of the Government I— A. Yes. There is no inconsistency 
in that. 

Q. He wull be under dual contiol ? — A. When Government has once sanctioned funds 
for the purpose the advisory committee composed of several representatives arc the best people 
to judge whether and where to spend. Government must take somebody s advice, and we say 
that this committee is a representative body whose advice Government should follow. 

Q. Is tliere not a difi’erencii between giving advice to Government and directing the^Go- 
\'ernment officer to do (certain things '( — A. Government must follow somebody’s advice and 
v:o say that it sboiild follow this committee s advice rather than that of any other individual. 

Q. The advice of the board should be binding upon the Government ? — A. Consistently 
with funds. It is for (bivernment to say how much funds they will place at the board’s 
disposal. 

Q. If the Director of Industries did not agree with their advdee, Would he be at hberty to 
put his views before the Government -A. We say that this advisory body is more able to 
advise tlu^ (Jovernment than one member of Government, and that is the view we hold. 

Q. Will there be any staff under the Board of Industries A. There will bo a stafi 
und(U' th(^ Director of Industries. ^ 

Q. And not under the Board of Industries I think the same staff which is under 

the Director of InduBtries will do the work of the board. 

Q. Will the Board of Industries have any control over the Director of Industries staff ? 

A. No control. 

Q. Will they not be a purely advisory body then ? 1 do not quite follow What organiza- 
tionyou propose.—^. We take Uk; similar instance of a municipal corporation. They area 
body, and there is the executive officer of the municipality, that is the commissioner, and he 
<'ari ies out the orders of the corporation. 

y. Has the mimicipalit}' any control over the establishment ? Would the Board of 
Industries create appointments i? — A> Within the funds. They caniiot compel Government 
to spend extra funds. That is my view of it. 
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Q, It will not be an advisoiy body, but an executive body ? One time you say one thing 
and at another time another thing. Are they an advisory body or an executive body ? — Mr, 

Mehta , — A. We say executive body. 

Sir V, D. Thackersay. — Executive power with budgetted funds. 

Q. Can they appoint Government servants ? Can they create pensionable appointments 
under Government ? — A. Any appointment under that body. 

Q, They will appoint their own servants ? — A, Yes. 

Q, There will be one establishment under the Government and another establishment 
under the Board of Industries ? — A. This establishment will be under the Director of Indus- 
tries, and he is the Secretary of the Board. The board itself appoints its staff. 

Q. And not the Government stall?- /I. No. The Director of Industries will be the 
servant of the board and not of the Government in so far as the Work of the board is concerned. 

Q. At one time he is a servant of the Govermncnt and at another time of the Board of 
InduBtries, and a part of the staff will 1)(‘ under the Governnumt and a part under the Board 
of Industries ? —A. He will be undei’ the board. 

Q. The Director of InduBtries will be a servant of the board and not a servant of tlie 
Government ? — A. No. 

The whole dilliculty arises from the fact that there should be some body to advise Govern- 
ment, and the committee’s idea is that, so far as the board is representative, it should have 
control over the funds. It is not a qiu^stion of controlling the Director of Industries, but of 
control of the expenditure by a rtipresentative body. What we wanted to avoid Was the 
board giving its advic(‘, but the Government saying no to a proposal submitted by the 
board. 

Prcsidmt.- Q. It is not merely a question of one departimmt, but the other dc})artments 
concerned have to be CQusulted.— ^4. The Chamber thinks that the advice of a representative 
body should be followed and that this proposal should not be thrown away on the question 
of details. 

Q, You may make a proposal to the Board of Industries which will interfere with the whole 
policy of the Forest Department and the Forest Department may object and by your scheme 
you break the machinery of Goverjunent I— A. We ine^iii that the advice of the reynesentative 
committee should, so far as budgetted funds are concerned, be followed. 

Q. You meay that this committee should not be purely advisory, meri'ly to pass resolu- 
tions and nothing more. You want something more than that ?- A. Yes, and the whole 
scheme must be prepar('d in accordance with that idea. 

Q. And it will havii to be fitted in with the Government machinery I - A, Yes. 

Uoti'ble Sir Fazuibhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. As far as I h^vo understood your scheme, you 
desire control over budgetted funds. Siiyjpose the Government budgets for one year Ks. 5,000 or 
Rs. 10,000 and you want more than Rs. 20,000 for starting new industries, you cannot do any- 
thing in that year ? -A. This committee will naturally consider ahead what schemes were 
meant for the comijig year— just as other budgets are prepared. They will submit their scheme 
to Government and Government will grant money according to circumstances. 

Q. Do you want this Industries Department to be under the Imperial Department, or 
should it be quite a separate department ? Should it be under the control of the Imperial 
Department or independent of the Government of India '^—A. Ind(q)endent of the Govern- 
ment of India, but we have said how to co-ordinate the work. 

Q, Suppose you want tlm Government to guarantee interest on a very big concern for a 
certain number of years, don't you thiirl 1 1nt-t this can only be done by the Imperial Govern- 
ment ? — A. That entirely depends on how the whdle organization is developed in our reforms. 

Q, The Director must be the executive offii^er of the board so far as this work is concern- 
ed, just like the municipal commissioner who does the work of the corporation.- A. Yes. 

Q. Has he any other work besides this He has got the Museum and what other 

things he has got to do. 

Q. But not the starting of industries ? — A. No. 

Sir F. H, Stewart. — Q, What, in your opinion, should be the numbers of this board ? — 

Would you have a larger body which would sit permanently, or would you have a very small 
body which may add other members for special purposes ? — A. Six or eight members. It 
may meet once a month or once in two months. 

Q, The only Board of Industries wc^’ have come across so far consisted of something over 
20,— That is not a working body. That is too big. 

Q. The smaller the •better ?— .4. Yes. About six to eight. 

Q, With power to add to their number for any particular purpose V-A. Yea. 
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Questions 63 to 76, 

Mr. C. E. Um\~ Q. ^Yhy do yo\i put luiiicralogy under the Tlesearch Institute when it is 
already done, by the (biological Survey ?- A. It ought to be in the Geological Survey. 

Questions 80 ami 81. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. What do \ ou mean by saying “ The committee however fear that 
tlie utility of this college is greatly marred by its being under-financed '? In what way is it 
under-fiuM need ? — A. That is not my personal opinion. Building is the difficulty. 

Q. That is going to be provided as soon as a site is found. 

To Mr. Mehta. Is it your opinion that the college is iindiir-financed ? — Mr. Mehta. — A. 
It IS not my ojiinon but tliat of the ('liamber. 

Question 81 {a) 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.- Q. You propose to ii.bolish octroi duties. You do not propose that 
octroi should b(^ abolished idtogether 'i — A. No. 

Q. If von take away from the municipality a large jiortion of its revenues olitained by 
oi'troi duty, how do you suggest their raising additional revenues ? if other forms of taxation 
what otluu* forms V A. \V(* liavi' not cousidetnd that in detail. 0(!troi duty does not form 
a vei’)' iarg(^ jiortion of the income. 

Q. You ])ropose that the municipality should maintain the roads to the factories in good 
state. 

V. />. Thaekersay. A. It is a small matter. 

Q. Why should tlu' g<ner;d tax [layer be mad(‘ to pay for firivfitc* roiuh to factories 't -A. 
He should not. 

Q. The roads arc aln'c.dy maiutaimul in good static ? A. Sfirnetimes yes, and sometimes 
no^ if it is :i sub' r(»ad. We liave not made a special point of it. 

Qm\sttons 82 to 88. 

Sir h\ II. Stewart. Q. It is difficult to know hoW to di^al with these points. you sug- 
gest how you could make the publications more available ? — A. In large cities tiny' may be 
made more avail.-i.bku Sonu', of the Calcutta pulilic.ations ar(‘ not }i.vailable in Bombay. 

President You ean put your nanu'. as a regular subseriber.--^. When we want them we 
do get tlieni. After all, it is not imjiot’.sible to get them. ^ 

Q. If vou want to subscribe to the volunui of the Becords of the Geological Survey, you 
hav(‘ ouiv to })ay Ks. *2 and } ou get a :UK)-]>age volume freely illustrated and S(uit to you by post: 
immediatity. Would it not be desirable to pulilish every quartia* a list of (Government publi- 
cations available or monographs ? 

President. It is published iu the (Gazette. They (»ught to be iii the Chamber, if the 
(.diamliev is a regidai* subscriber. 

Question 89. 

11 on hie Sir K. N. Moolarjec. —Q. If tlu^ system of iiall marking be made c-ompulsory it 
would involve a hardsliip to the poor people i —A. That is the opinion of tin? Chamber. 
They thought it would be a hardsldp on the small(‘.r people. 

Q. Hall mc.rking means tliat tlic thing is genuine.— .4. There is no objection to getting 
th(‘ thing hall marked and selling it ha.ll marked. But it should not be made compulsoiy that 
<‘verv artii^le should be hall marked. If anybody wants to get the thing hall marked and sell 
it as hall marked and gets higher prices, he may do so. 

Q. it is not don(‘ elsewhere. Some people like to have thoir goods hall marked so that 
they juight pass as goods of first class quality.—^. It should not be made compulsory. 

Q. The system Avill lx*, very good for those who want to get the article hall marked. — A. 
There is no objection to that. 

Question 91. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. Q. Do ym think that certificates of quality should be required for 
foods and dnigs ? — A. You mean (Government certificates ? 

Q. What eke could you liave 'i—A. If any food or drug is adulterated there should be 
penalties for it ; otherwise there will have to be a regular staff of Government for giving certi- 
ficates. I say this from a practical point of view. 

Q. Don’t you tliink that certificates of quality would be possible in the case of exported 
articles— liides, cotton for instance.— .4. If Government undertake to certify the quality, the 
purchaser will prefer it. Government work is so great that it would be practically impossible 
to do this thing. The adulteration of food and drugs is a very important question. Take for 
instance, ghee. Fat is put into it and it is called ghee. 
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PresUmt —Q. Have you consulted all the other members of the Committee whether 
there will be any difficulty in the registration of partnerships ? — A. There is a difference of 
opinion, home hold that registration is impracticable, while others think that it is not. 

Q. May we take this as the opinion of the majority ?— .4, The majority present on that 
date Was of that 023inion. —Mr. Warde7i. A. I may say there are practical difficulties as 
trade is now being aimed on, in not having partnerships registered. I know that some of our 
members said that it would interfere with the Hindu law of joint ownership. But that is not 
the point. If memheu’s of a joint family want to trade as partners you may S(‘.t aside a certain 
portion as capital out of the joint property and trade with it. But so far as trade is now 
concerned, business is carried on in the. ru'.mes of sons who are in the coll(*ge, and I know that 
in certain cases business is carried on in the names of families. With firms it is very difficult 
to know the names of the partiiejs, and in ca8(^ of litigation when you have to file suits against 
parties you have to declare the partnership and you cannot give the names of the members 
constituting til (} partnership. It is very desirable in the interests of trade to have registration 
of partnerships. 


Qucslwii 9S. 

Q. Apart from tlu*. question of rail\va.y freigl'ts, (classification of goods, the apportion- 
ment of risk and the legulation of rates, }iav(‘ you expericunced any other difficulty in the trans- 
port of goods ? Has there beiui delay in getting goods ? - 

Sir V. D. T/taclrrsai/. A. In the ordinary transport ? 

Q. \(‘s. - riiere is no special (jifficulty ahv^ays. There are always delays in lines. 
I know that cotton con Id not be lirouglit fi'orn t!ie Madras Bresidericv iii three months and 
we had to store it in Madras foi’ two or two and a half months. . 

Q. IIav(c you e\perienc(‘d that foreign goods ar.*. carried at less freight than ec^rtain 
Indian goods ?- A. 1 do not put it in that way, tlnw do not nuike a distiiwtion that Way. 
There is tine difiicnity of waggons. If you bring (cotton from Southern India, if you bring it 
direct, \o comes (juickei, tiiei'e is less mileage and tli(‘r(5 is no diflieadty of ti’ansjiort. They 
oluirge liigiier rate. There is c. longer rout(; through Madras. It will be stmt from (Joiiubatore 
to Madras, it will hav(^ to be carted tju're, tlnurc is lougei mileiige, but tliat is (chc^aper. It is 
cheaper to take it to Madras, carl it from and to the station, sfumd moiuy on godown hiri'. and 
waste tiimc. Itf takes a longer tiim* foi* the raihvays i.o bring it, and many more waggons but it 
is cheaper than coming direcr to Bombay. From (^oimbiitoiv. to Bombay, the direct route 
is ver\ (hear, but by bringing it via Madras it is clncaper. h'iiis is because tlu're are through 
rates between the various port , and we take jidvantage of the port rates to Bombay from 
Madias. 

(J. If you bring cotton from (kiimbatorc* direct you Lave to jiay a higher rate '? A. Yes. 

Q. Tf you s(cnd that to Madras and then to Bombay it is (dieaper t—-A. Yes. 

y. But it mi‘ans more time ?- -A. Yes. 

Hon'hlc Sir Fazulbhf>ij Carritnblioif. —Q. Suppose you have a factory in Ahmedabad sending 
goods from there to Delhi, the freight from Ahmedabad to Delhi is higher than from Bombay 
to Delhi A. Proportionally mu'h higher, know what tiny call waggon load and long 

lead. They evidently put eve* - nudy on tlic sanuc basis. They say that it is the sarmi for 
everybody', but in practice it giviys advantagic to foreign countries because it is only goods that 
come to Bombay thc.t can giv’e waggon loads and long l(‘ad and the factory in Ahmedabad 
cannot do tliat and it lias to jiay a higher rate. If the railways arci worked in the interests of 
industries, they must give the same y te to Indian factories for smaller loads as tlu^y give 
to foreigners for waggon loads. Otherwise tliey sufler a great deni in compictition. 

y. By this arrangement the Indian industries are greatly hampered in their progress ?— 
A. Very greatly. 

Q. And they will not prosper uiilesB this difficulty is goo over Very greatly ham- 

pered. It gives an advantage to foreign countries. Thev(‘ is also another thing. There is 
what is called block rate. 1 moved a resolution in th!i Imperial Council on the 1st March 
1912, and in my speech I pmnted out the anomalies,* I shall send a copy of my speech to the 
Commission. It may be that since then some of thorn may have been removed. 

Q. Is it possible to bring it up to date and give us instances whtin^ there an^ anomalies 
still ? — A. Yes. 

Q, The Chambers l.ave sent a representation to (loviunment l—A. Yes. 


• Wiinoss subfiioqmuitly regretted that no spare copy of his speech was available, but referred the Oommis- 
sion to pp. 338-344, 347, 855-858 of the printed proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council dated Ist March 
1912. 

M H 1442—48 
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Q. And to the Railway Conference ? — A, Yes. 

Q. Can you send a copy of it to the Commission ? — A, Yes. There is one more point 
on which I should like the Commission to give its opinion, that is, where railway companies 
try to kill sea trade. When steamers were running to Broach port, the B. B. and C. L 
Railway brought down the rates but when the steamers ceased it again increased the rates. 
When the matter is brought to the notice of the Government they say that they cannot 
interf(‘re. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. MooJcerjee,—Q. Can you give practical instances where they reduced 
the rates ? — A. In the speech I gave all in detail. 

Q. Do you know about the southern ports ? — A. I have not studied that. The same 
anomaly prevails on the soutli side. 

President. — If you send these cases they will be examined by the Railway Board 
before the Commission assembles at Delhi. 

Question 101. 

Tlnnlde Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Do you want the Government to help new com* 
pani(‘B with subsidies if they start the shipbuilding industry ? — A. I tliink they ought to. 

Mr. C. E. Low.- Q. It was pointed out by one of the witnesses that shipbuilding would 
b(*. a peculiarly appropriate instance for Government hid]) by loan because thi^ assets of the 
shipbuilding com]>any would be liquid in the form of shi|)S built. Do you agree with that ? — 
A. I tliink they ouglit to be helped in every way passible. The industry ought to be started. 
It has not only become a jiecessity owing to war time, but we have to meet the competition 
with Jajjan. 

Mr. BVm/n?, — Alrijady our Port Trust have given facilities for putting shipbuilding ^ ards 
on the eastern sidi* of the harbour. Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas and one firm from 
Calcutta have of)ened shipbuilding yards and they have commenced building tugs for the 
coasting trade Iti Bombay. 

Q. When ( A. About four months ago. There are some now on the eastern side of 
the harboiij’, small craft, but still it would be desirable to encourage shipbuilding in this line. 

President. Q. They are going to build. They will have shipbuilding started before 
the New Year. A. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Mehtt.- Q. May I point out how this railway poUcy of low rates to sciaports 
interferes with shif)pirig rates ? 

Honble Sir R. N. Moofcerjec. Q. Do you want that there should be preferential treat- 
ment between Indians and Europeans ’ 

Mr. Melit(t . — A. Tlve steam line is controlhid by Japan, and it was financed by .fapancse 
Government in its early stages and they knew that it was to their own interests to run the 
line and help the Japanese industry. From Bondjay they take cotton to Japan at a cheaper 
rate than tlyy take to Shanghai because they hav(j got an arrangcjuont by wliich they cater 
for their own country. 

Q. Does any English hue go there ? — A. Th(W have no special interest for developing 
the industries of India. 

Q. You think that the Governrrumt of India sliould subsidize these Indian companies 
for the benefit of Indian industries ? A. Yes, in the early stages. It would not be perma- 
nenth , but to give them a helping hand. 

Question 10 J (a). 

Mr. Although it is not a monopoly, it is practically a monopoly, and Bombay 

people have to lose. The Hydro -Electric (k)mpany can supply electricity at half an anna, but 
licence is not given to that company. The Tramway Co. charge annas and the ordinary 
companies have to pay li annas. By this industries suffer. It is a (piestion of Government 
policy. I am only saying that in the interests of industrie.s the small factories ought to get 
electricity very cheap. 

Qmstion 105. 

President. — Q. How Would the starting of new industries reduce the area of forests ? 
Mr. Mehta.— A. That means that a certain portion of the forest will be taken by these indus- 
tries at favourable rates. 

Mr. C. E. Lenv. — Q. You do not mean that the industry will be allowed to cut down large 
areas of forest without providing for a proper renewal of trees for natural growth ?— 4, No. 

President. — ^The Forest De|>artuient do not object to the starting of industries if they are 
going to get money out of it according to the first part of your statement. It has been suggest- 
ed by certain forest officers that certain portions of forest may be wiped out and the timber 
used* for industries, and they may be replanted by another timber of a better kind. 
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Qtmlion 110, 

Mr. C. E, Low.—Q. You propose that facilities should be given for the acquisition of land 
for industrial purposes in connection with sugar industry. TTiat would involve, of course, 
the expropriation of a number of ryots. What do you mean ? Something like 4,000 to 6,000 
acres ?— .4. Yes. 

Q. That is a minimum figure for a three-year rotation ? — A. Yes. 

Q. In how many places do you propose to do that 'i -A, At least in one place. 

Mr. MelUa . — Wholesale expropriation is not advisable. 

Q. Do you think it is worth while turning out a very large number of ryots in order to grow 
sugarcane when you have got large areas in Burma and Assam which are lying waste not culti- 
vated by anybody, and presumably can be used.— .4. There is that difficulty. Could not 
some scheme be worked out by which the landholder can get some benefit for a smaDcr plot 
than the land that ho has to give up. 

(?. You will expropriate him entirely ? You do not propose to treat him like the indigo 
ryots under the tinkattia system ? One would not mind seeing a few people suffer for the public 
good, if it will lead to any improvement. I do not see how it can lead to any1;hing more than 
one single factory on this side of India ? — A. Sugarcane could be grown if that area of land 
is used for sugarcane cultivation, but the owners would, of course, oppose it. 

Question 110 (2). 

Mr. (j. A. Thomas - ~Q. What (concessions are you referring to in the manufacture of 
paper pulp that you say have been given to South Kanara and Burma ? What concessions 
have you iu mind in South Kanara, Sir Y. D. Thackersay,— A. I understood that conces- 
sions have beeii given to Messrs. Turner Mon’ison. 

Q. J think not. Soutli Kanara rebars to the Madras Presidency. — A. It should be 
Kana}’a. 

Q. No concession has ytit been granted.- A. Perhaps our information was wrong. 
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In 1917 there was a Banking Office to every 5,000 persons on an average in the United 


Kingdom. * 
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. . 8497 

424 
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.. 2924 

145 
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. . 8809 
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. . 3554 

178 
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456 
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. 1460 . 

223 

1914 

. . !^310 

.465 

1896 

. . 5027 

281 

1915 

. . 9130 

472 

1906 

. . 7507 

375 

1916 

. . 9367 

468 


On 3l8t December 1913 the nt^rman capital of 6 large banks, including reserves, was as 
follows : 


74‘50 million £. 

Dep(jsits 244 million £ 

This is about 1 million of capital to less than of deposits the English banks showed, 
including reserves : — 

Capital 39 million £. 

Deposits 457 million £. 

This is about 1 million £ capital to 11 J of deposits. 

Moreover the German Bank is a combination of all tjio services to tmde, which in England 
are separately rendered by banks, investoxs, stockbrokers and boudholdei’s. Certain critics 
while holding up for admiration, the fre(^ lending methods of Gorman banks, never mention 
the terms usually (exacted. For a loan of any magnitude the borrower must in efiect firmly 
bind himself and his belongings to the bank whose close supervision of frequent interference in 
his daily business life must be looked upon as a matter of course. 

Most German banks of any size liave Specialists on then Staffs whose business is to act as 
Bank Directors ’’ of the concerns which the banks are financing. Just as Companies in Eng- 
'laiid reinsure portions jof the large risks, so the German banks spread the risk of large advances 
by Syndicates. The usual security is a mortgage by bonds which the Bank to spread its risk 
will probably share with other banks with whom it is syndicated or with private capitalists. 
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Not tho Icafit efficient of tlie pillars of Grerman commerce is its wonderful system of trade 
: , inquiry and es))ionage. Banks and corriTnercial syndicates spared neither money nor labour 

to securer a full and complete report on coveted trade areas. (lonsuLs, travellers and inquiry 
agfuits form a commercial trinity vvliicli for patient investigation and practical result is nowhere 
matched. Bmbassie.s and consulates exert themselves to h(ilj> (German trade throughout the 
world, no opening is too small for notice and no district too remote for report. 

Dr. Kiiissir is the great Uerman authority on the subject. In his book he remarks as 
follows 

“ Above all they must promote all the economic int(U’ests of t\w nation, viz., the interests 
of all producing classes without distinction in so far as the s(Tvices and the credit 
required by them come within the sphere of banking activity and do not conflict with 
th(^ necessary premis,‘'<!H of sound hanking policy. In the lU'Xt ])la(!e they have to keep 
tlie amount of credit to be granted within Kiasoiiable bounds and to olhn as far as with- 
in their power tlie utmost. opp»)sition to an unsound demand for (credit. The banks 
must therefore endeavour to obtain at all times a comprehensiv<i aiid accurate insight 
into the geiunal conditions of the branches of industry and trade chiefly dependent 
on thorn for sup})Oil in order to be able to discriminatti betwi^en necessary require- 
ments and false hankerings after (expansion a?id aggrandisememt. They sliould also 
be al)le to intervene, or iir least restrain and check, m ciises where the form and 
extent of cr(‘dit r«‘ceived caiis(‘ the hN;r of unsound developijnmt.'’ 

Sir B. Thlgiam says that the (ferman hanks luive one great advantage when underbaking 
to assist the vast dc^veflopment of irconomK* activity which has come on of recent years in Ger- 
many, in thi* fact that the same class of })nsmess though oii a much smalku' scak^ liad been carried 
on by the existing banks and their pr(‘dec;essors for many years. During the time and np to 
the end of 1870 wJum the present syst.imi of coinage* on ii gold basis was adopted there were no 
less than 7 different descTiptions of coinage in tlie din'er(‘rit States of Germany. These, with 
the exception of Bremen, wore all based on the silver standard. They Were small institutions. 
Tho deposits tii(*y had bedonging to otiier piMijik* were very small. 


It was not until 1871-72 that the German banking system commenced its present develop- 
ment. The 8 big banks in Bcirlin in 1908 were as follows : (Biter figures are not available.) 

1. Bank Fur Und Industrie (the Dermstadter Bank) and iis group 

of 

assoc iat(Ml banks : 

Million £. 

Capital and Res(U'v<^ 

.. 9 -210 

(^apital of the 5 lianks groiqs'd with it 

. . 5 -059 


1 r-872' 

2. Berliner Handelogellsc.halt 

. 7 -225 

2>. (‘ommerz Und Disconie Bank of iJamburgh 

. 5-858 

4. Deiitselie liank and its group 

. 39-342 

5. Disconte Gisellschaft Bank 

. 28-238 

fl. Dresden liank 

.. 14-197 

7. Instimal Bank Fur Dtmtschlaud in Berlin 

.. 9-111 

8. Bella ffhausencher Bank Verm 

.. 13-926 


These 8 banks have in all more than flOO representatives on the goviu ning bodies of difl'erent 
companies iiududing connected with the Imperial Bank of Germany. The companies them- 
selves are fewer in number than the rcpriisentatives on the supervisory board of the same com- 
pany. On t he* other liand, representatives of large industrial interests havii joined in increasing 
numbers the supervisory boards of the large banks. In this way concentration both in banking 
and industry has been assisted. 

Bee also Bankers’ Magazine for October 1917. 

Witness No. 

Mr. h. Napier, Conservator of ForeMs, Central Circle, Poona. 

Written Evidence. 4 

Financial Aid to Industrial Enter prisc.H. w 

The only experience 1 have of Government aid to an industrial enterprise is a case in which; 
a contractor wished to erect hydraulic grass presses, partly for the supply of famine fodder 
to Government when required, ])artly for his own trade. Not having the capital required for 
the purchase of the presaes, a loan witli interest was made to him by Government, the capital 
to be repaid within a definite period of years. Possibly this case may not be held to come 
strictly within the term industrial enterprise, but in any case it has enabled the contractoi:, 
while rendering most valuable service to Government in the provision of famine fodder, to 
develop a trade in grass in a locality where, witliout the machinery which the loan enabled. 
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him to buy, little could otherwise have been done. The enterprise has been in every way a 
success, both from the point of view of (loverninent and of the contractor, and has at the 
flame time put money into the hands of the suiToundiri" population. 

T^ckmcal Aid to Industries. 

So far as the forests are coneeiiied the existin*' knowledge of the available resources of for 

the country is incomplete. The forests must contain many timbers and other products of porp^M 

potential value, but of \vhi(*li sulHcaent is not known for them to b(* ])ut upon the market. I 
would not say that a general survey should be organized to investigate niatlers, but rather that 
there is urgent need in every province for research officers whose worl: will supplement that of 
the ofiioers, viz., the Forest Eramomist, the Forest Olieniist at the Forest Research Institute 
and College at Dehra Dun. Such research officers would keep in toudi with trades that utilize 
forest products, would investigate the commercial j)ossibiIities of likely timbers or other material, 
would collee.t data as to the extent to which such niatcu ial might be available in various locali- 
ties, would in fact be the medium through which both OovernnKuit and trade would o})tain 
a knowledg(^ regarding the wares which the former could supply and tlie latter could utilize. 

The scope in this direction may be said to ])c practically unlimited for sciejice must ever be 
revealing possibilities liitlierto undreamt of. Kesearcb ulneeis. as now done ah Dehra Dun, 
would publish the results of tJieir work in oflicial liulbitius available liotb to (Government 
officers and to the public ; trade journals would doubtless take notic(’ of the siime, and know- 
ledge useful to all parties would thus be steadily diffused. 

Other forms of Government Aid. 

While having no practical experioiu'c with the point raised in this cpicstion, T would give S'lpply of raw 
my opinion that for the developnuuit of a new industry, it is but reasonable that (Government *“'^^®*‘^‘*^** 
should bo pro])ared to supply law products at favourable rates, in the cas(^ of an experimental 
and unproved indusij:y until such time as a dormite knowh'flge of ilie commercial possibilities 
of the scheme (;an be ascertained, in the cas(‘ of a f)ro\u*d industry until such tinui as initial 
difficulties can be overcome and the industry can stand by itself. On tlui one band it 
would seem bad policy to crush a perlia])s promising industry for w^aiit of encouragement and 
facilities, and it cannot be denied that the starting of a forest industry might well present 
difficulti(!s which W'ould deter people from emliarking on them unaided, "wnth a more ilian pos- 
sible loss of capital in view ; on the other hand (‘very industry should be expected to stand on 
its owui legs as soon as reasonably may be, for if it cannot, do so there is no real profit in it cither 
from the ])oiut (fi view' of Government or of the industrial development of the country. 

Other forms of Government Action and Organizatim. 

Regarding the policy and w^orking of tbc' Forest Department I ba.ve no criticisms to make ; Dipartm«nt 
the (k*,partment cuts its coat according to its cloth, and its policy is largely regulatc'd by facili- 
ties at its disposal. With the addition of resi'areb ofliew's already referred to ami with improved 
communications, there would naturally follow more intensive and economical w'orking of the 
forests, enabling products wdiich now lie fallow to be placed upon markets. This comiotes 
increased establishment and the formation of spec’ial branches within tbc' departmemt, for no 
one man in these days, and still less in days to come, can be forester, admiuistrai^or, engiueer, 
research officer and ciommercial traveller all in one. With imjiroved communications therc^ 
will come mon^ intensive working, for wffiicli a larger use than is uow^ the case, of saw^-mills and 
mecha.uical appliances in gcuieral. will be requii'cd ; a reduction in the cost of assembling 
raw products will naturally result. 

In Western India the possibility of concentrating special kinds of trees in limited areas is 
very small, for pure forests of one sjircies are not found as in the north, nor with but two 
exceptions tliat T can tliiulc of, and ''Aheie pm’c w^oods, for fuel only, are grown, does 
nature permit of their being so fornied to more than a limited extent. So far as possible all 
that the Forest Department can do in most of its areas is to try and imu’case the proporthjii 
of its more valuable species at the expensi^ of the less valuable. 

Forest transport available in the areas under my jurisdiction is generally less than the 
demand, the method of transport being by bullock cart hired by forest contractors from the 
neighbmufhood of the areas under w'orking. Tin* method of transport is suitabk; to the quality 
of the mSterial yielded by the forests, the latter being neither eoncentrated in area nor yielding 
any but material of small size. Mechanical transport therefore is hardly ro(pii]'(‘d, and the ronody 
for the deficiency in carts would rather seem to lie in the extension of forest roads and the 
economy in labour that would reflult therefrom . As a notable instance of the hindrance to forest 
development caused by lack of communicatious, 1 might quote the Tapti Kiver, lying between 
the Tapti Valley Kailw^ay and tlm forests of the 8atpuda Hills in Khandesh, and unbridged 
and with most difficult (t ossings tliroughout, and thus preventing the export of forest material 
to the southern parts of Khandesh where it would otherwise find a ready market. And another 
point that might be noticed is the deficiency in rolling stock that hinders so greatly at certain 
aeasone of the year the free and rapid removal of forest material by rail 
(Mr. Na'pier did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 304. 

Mr. T. S. Dawson. Princvpdl of the Victoria J ubihe Technical Institute, Bombay, 

Written Evidence. 

Training of Labour and^ Supervimn. 

Primary ( (liio ti mi. Ill mv opinion it is oxtromoly doubtful whether the lack of primary education, as at present 
' roiistiinti’d, lias liind<‘te(l industrial development, and it seems probable that for the majority 

of jx'ople education lias not b(‘cn based on their iminodiate needs but on wliat may be wanted 
soin(‘ years Jienci*. Tlio idea seems to be deeply rooted that education is given to enable the 
reei])ients to avoid doing any manual work, and there appears to be little or no attempt to era- 
dieat-e tliis idea in th(^ primaiy schools, where erudition rather than industrial efficiency is ap- 
pareiit-iv the idea of the teaciu'r. The history of otlHU' countries teaches one that they were 
fjir far ahead of the India of to-day, befon* aiiy literaiy education was added to industrial work, 
r hove during the course of (‘xamiiiation ami inspection of many industrial schools in various 
pans of India where tlie litc'rary and industrial education is carried on side by side, found that 
the gr(‘a(, majority of students on I'oing questioned, stated they did not intend to follow up 
practical work on leaving tln^ school, but proposed to become clerks, postmen, peons, ticket 
collectors, and loading clerks, on railways, (*tc., and gave as their reason for joining an indus* 
trial school, that they were given a scholarship and the education was better than in an ordi- 
nary school. Education in the jii imary schooLs does not appear to direct a youngster s mind 
in tlH‘ direct ion of industrial worlc, and I believe that if industrial development is to be secured 
that t>riii)arv education is wrong in jirinciplc. it aims at giving a literary education with the 
smallest amount of nmnuid training as an adjunct, instead of making manual training the pri- 
mary olijeot, and ctaisidering the literary side as of less importance, it is for this reason that I 
( onsiih'r la(k of primary isiucation in the masses does not hinder industrial progress. Create 
ail indust rial aimospheri^ from the earliest ])eriod of a child's education and industrial develop- 
nuMit will come as a natural se(|uence. 

Tr.niunu of I ha\ no experiiuice in this coiintiy of any industry in which any serious attempt has been 

made to improvii tli(‘ clliciency of the workman or labourer directly. Indirectly much has been 
done in t<H*Iinit;al institutes and ('ngineering colleges to train up men in improved and up-to- 
date metliods of clliciency, with the idea tha.t such men shall in turn impart their knowledge 
to others a nd instructs w^orkmen how' to im])r()ve the character of their work, but many men do 
not 1ak(‘ kindly to teaching otlauvs and seem to think that they are training up another man 
to do them ont of their owm job." J have had this idea expressed to me many times, and uniril 
educated stmhmts realize that they ncviu' leu-rn more tlian wffien teaching others, much im- 
provemiuit need not be looked for from this source. The actual training of the workmen must 
c.omi' from the foreman and from association wdth other and better workmen. The employers 
can also assist very materially in improving tilings in this direction, by introducing a system 
of giving a bonus to a man who turned out more and better work than his neighbour, and thus 
provide an inducement for a man to try and improve liirnself. 

As an instance liy the introduction of a bonus system in one of the railway workshops 
lUi ammunition work, the pioduction increased in some cases over UK) per cent. 

The op|)ortuni(y for training apprentices is, in this country, not as extensive as would 
appiiar. Outsirb' the rahww woikshops there is littli! or no attempt made at any systematic 
training except as the ri'sult of private endeavour, as for instance the apprenticeship scheme of 
Messrs. Tata Sons and Co., and imhvss other enqjloyei’s of labour are prepared to assist on simi- 
lar linos I do not. see how' much can be done. 

Outsidi' tliese examples my owai expiuience of the training of apprentices in this country 
is not asatisfacl.(>jy om^ Tlnue is in this country as well as in others great difficulty in obtaiUj- 
ing a good tramiiig during apprenticeship. Nearly every workshop or factory specializes to 
some (‘xtiait, and the ordinary ap[)ret\tiee is put into one chpartnieut or other, there to gain 
expi'i'icnee as best lie can (how^ nobody cares), and in that department he remains unless he is 
a youngstei of eoiisid<'rably moi(' (‘iiti'rjuise than is shown by the majority. There are few 
places ami opjiort uni ties for apprenticeship and those only outside the cxample.s previously 
referred to ari' in factories where the work is mostly of a rough and ready character. 

The majority of w’hat are generally called industrial schools are really schools for manual 
training or are merely preparatory t(*ehnieal schools where instruction is given in drawing, 
carpimtiy and in (some easi^s) smithy and turning. The control of these institutions and 
of the few^ industrial schools that exist in the Presidency has recently been made over 
to the (committee of Direction for Technical Education. 

Exce}>ting missionary efforts for orphans, industrial schools on the whole have not proved 
successful. They seldom can recruit from the right classes and are generally inefficient. The 
tiaining is not sufficiently practical and the hours of work to which the^student has been accus- 
tomed at school, unfit him for the much longer liours to w^hich he has to conform in after life. 
Industrial schools as they exist in this country are indigenous, ^fhey have been condemned 
in principle and practice again and again. 
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The only advantage apparent are that a number of raw youths are enabled to exchange 
for the position of possible peons — hamals, etc., that of unskilled and indifferent workmen. j 

I am inclined to generally support the view that the most promising nujthod of training Co-ordination of 
skilled workmen is to establish manual training schools for childi’cn in big centres and near 
big workshops ; the boys to be apprenticed in workshops from the age of M to 15 ; during the 
apprenticeship they are to be obliged to attend afternoon classes to complete (Ircnr literary 
education and finally to obtain some theoretical knowledge^ of the work. 

The apprenticeship system lacks “theory,’ the sehoed system falls short in ''practice. 

The apprentice should obliged to att(‘nd classes for theory just as the school trained students 
are compelled to serve as apprentices. 

The apprenticeship system overlooks pr(‘])aratoiy training iji ii'adiiig, writing, and ai'ilJi- 
metic which the school system enjoins. This dis{‘r(‘paiicy between thi‘ iwvn systejus lu'eds 
adjustmeut. This can be possible only t)y bringing into closer and more ])raclica,l touch the 
school authorities and the managements of factories and workshops. 

I am of opinion that after a long day’s woih in th*' Indian climate tlie st udent is jdiysically schools, 
incapable of doijig any serious woi'k in a night, school or class. 

The cxpeih'iice of schools for half-timers in mills points t.o the imsuecessful c]ianie,t('.r of 
such institutions. 

The immediate control should rest with a Provincial Coinmittct^ on which should be tionlrul of education, 
represented 

The Department of Education. 

The technical and industrial schools ajid colleges. 

The industries concerned. 

Such a re])resentative Ooinmitteci has IhMui riMitmtly established for the Bomljay Presi- 
dency. The functions assigned to the Committee liy Covei’Jimeut are - 

1. To regulate the courses and standards of instruction at the several scJiools and 
classes under its control with due regard to the individual circumstances of each 
institution. 

II. To arrange for the periodical inspection and examination of such schools and classes 
as regards their staff, accommodation, eipiipnient, courses and methods of work 
and the actual work done. 

III. To reflomniend to Coveniment grants-in-aid to such schools and classes. 

IV. To arrange for the translation into the vcrnacuhir of t'-xt books on technical 
subjects. 

To determine the conditions under w^hich new schools and classes should bo 
established by the aid of Government. • 

If large extensions of technical and indiist-rial education tak(‘ [ilai.e and a Dc'partment 
of Industries is established, th(‘ head of the new department may be ajipoiuted to serve on 
the Committee which as now should' b(‘ under the tinancial control of the. Department o! 

Education. 

For training supervisors or as they are generally termed foremen there appear to he two Training 
courses ofien, one for selected men iioui works to be sent to a propejly e(|uippcd technical school 
and there Iciirn the scientilic pnncipic'S of tlnni- trade. The other is to take smart specially 
selected technically-trained students, and place them in a factory where they would be given 
control ol small sections of men and work, until such time as tEcy have aequii’cd a coumi'U'cial 
knowledge of such work, the value of ti u(‘ and discipline. 1 am of the. opinion that the latter 
method is likely to prove the better oiU' ju i ndia, as the ordinary w^oi-kman, smart thougli he may 
be in his craft, would scarcely have had siidicient geiu'ral ediieatiou to (Miabh' him to acipiire 
the science allied to such (^raft wuth any rapidity, and the probability i.s he would give up in 
disgust at finding better educated youngsters far ahead of him. 

I do not sec how it is possible to train managers, men who to be successful must Ji;ive been 
through the mill from the bottom, possess considerable commercial ability, and the powi'.r to 
select and control large bodies of men and personally dominate the. whole factory or woiks l^y 
their character. 

“ In England a direct investigation was made in a well-known manufacturing town, from 
which it appearexl that 60 per cent, of the heads of piivate manufaiTuriiig businesses 
owed their position to their own private efforts and they had begun life iu the lower 
econoinic ranks. In a cotton sjiirming district if was found that 15 per cent, of the 
managing directors, 42 per cent, of the mill managers and 67 per c,ont. of the 
assistant managers come from the working class families with incomes about the same 
as those earned by the operative classes.’' 
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I think that private finiLs should themselves give assistance to supervisors, managers, 
etc., to study methods of manufacture in other countries if found necessary as they (the fimis) 
will ultimat('ly benelit. 

There is an undoubi (‘d lack of luiiformity in the standard of examination for mechanical 
ciiginecj’s under the Boiler Act and the manner in awarding certificate's leaves much to be desir- 
ed. Men to my own knowledge have repeatedly failed in Bombay, have gone to other centres 
passed without difHc.ult}^ and come back to Jiombay to exchange their certificates. iA great 
deal of dissatisfaction exists both with regard to the way in which the examinations are con- 
ducted and certilicate.s granted, and I doubt if this dissatisfaction will cease or better and more 
<a|nal tests ni the various provinces be olitained, until an independent whole*time examiner 
be ajipointed by Gov^ernmeiit for eaidi presidency or province in which the Act is in force. These 
exaniin(‘rs should consult as to the standard of examination and qualifications of candidates, 
and adopt a common basis so that the exchange of certificates would offer no difficulty. 

(general Adniinialrahon and Organizalion, 

IJificialorgani/.atiou. hor the development of now industries and a miiaiis of affording assistance to already 
('xisting on(‘s it appears to me that a Director of Indnslries associated with a Board of Indus- 
trial experts and advisors would b{^ the best organization to meet all requirements. The 
Director, who would be as it were the administrator, need not of niMjessity be a technical man, 
but slioiild 1)0 ()ii(‘ of good commercial ability, llis business w'ould be to keep in touch with 
tin* industrial iieids of his province, to find out Avhat difliculties are encountered both wdth 
I'l'gard to mauuhu'tariug processes and the marketing of products, and proposals for the start- 
ing of new industries. 

Tii<‘ aih'isory board should he a carefully seh'cted body of men of technical training, 
jiractical ('xpm'iencc and knowledge of the industrial conditions both as regards labour 
and material. 

ibis advisory board would act tlnoiigh the Director of Industries as consulting experts, 
who w^iMild gi^’e their opinion on any matter submitted ; in a wuy it, woul/lact as the consult- 
ing engineer does in other count ries, bkinds would be needed to carry out such a scheme as it 
would ])<^ liardly fair to expect non-official men whose opinion was really w^orth having to give 
that opinion for nothing. 
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Organhation of Terhnical and i^cicntific Departments. 

Th(‘ (!entral Technological InstituB' in Bombay or the Victoria Jubilee Teclmicul Institute 
is capable of giving considerable assistance to industries and has direetdv and indirectly beei^ 
doing so for many years. Established in 1887 wnth a department ot Moehanical Engineering 
and a T(‘xtile Manufacture section it has now' develofied iiit/o what is generally acknowdedged 
as tin* first and best eijuipped institution of its kind in India. 


In addition t() the two sections mentioned it has now an Electrical Engineering section 
and Ajiplii'd Clieinistry section and a Plumhing and Sanitary Engineering section. The labo- 
ratory of the Institute is fitted up with sufliciciit apparatus of an up-to-date character for all 
sorts of testing, both physical and chemical, and its eijuipment is being continually added to. 
Tliis w’ork is ol the kind which students after leaving the school will be called upon to perform 
when employed in factories and the offices of certain merchants. It is (^specially practical, 
and of tlie kind most needed by cmjiloyers. No exclusivi} right to this class of work is sought 
by the Board of the Inst itute ; the authority conferred by the title of Test House and the con- 
fidence the commercial community is likely to feel in a laboratory well fitted and in continuous 
practice should suffice for the purposes of this proposal. 

The heads of the departments are all men of considerable exjierience in the actual indus- 
trial side of their work and are frequently called upon for advice and help iix many ways. 

For some years past it has carried out a considerable amount of analytical and testing 
Work and 1 w'ould suggest that its sphere of usefulness nught be considerably increased 
if it were recognized officially as a last house for the properties of all materials, raw and 
manufactured. 


Efficiently to carry out work of this character some addition to staff and equipment would 
be needed, and 1 have estiiiiatcd that for the Institute to be in a position to carry out work to 
the extent of the Tost House in Manckostor a sum of money should be placed at the disposal 
of the Board of the Institute to enable the additions necessar}^ to be made. 

Mechanicxil Etujineering Section . — ^It is proposed to install machines for physical teats of 
materials which estimated at cost before the w^ar would amount to Ks. 8,500. No addition 
to the staff is needed in this section. 


Ekctrical Engineering — This department already carries out work in calibrating, 

tc.8tiiig and adjusting electrical instruments, but to provide for the extension of work which 
wovdd probably occur if this scheme is adopted some of the apparatus would require 
duplicating and this duplication is estimated to cost Rs. 3,000. No addition to the present 
stafi is needed^ 
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ni vavn n Section. '^Iw this section testing work done at present includes strength 

Mi-iJplnfii ^ ^ strength of cloth, weaving capacity, analysis of cloth, testing of yarn 
r percentage and foreign matter. The testing apparatus is new and complete 

rAnyy, additiou but a sum of Rs. 2,000 is required for fitting up a laboratory, 

room tor which has been reserved in our new building sch(‘me. No addition to staff is needed 
m this section. 


Chemistry Seciwn. In this section the work undertaken up to the present has included 
01 ,8 arc , ta ows, sizing materials, dye stuffs, salts, and many tests of raw and manufactured 
materials except food and drugs. As one of our Ap}fiied Chemistry subjects now included is the 
Analysis of hoods and Drugs, the testing of these materials would also bo undertaken and a 
sum ot Ks 3,000 would be required for additions to the present equipment, ft may be safely 
assumed that a considerable amount of work would follow the establisliment of the scheme 
suggested, and the present staff would be unable to meet the increase of work without 
otnme^t to their educational duties, and the ajjpointment of a laboratory assistant on a salary 
of say Rs. *300 rising to Rs. 450 would ultimately be necessary. 

(Mr. Dawson did not give oral evidence.) 


WiTOEss No. :H)5. 

biR bTANLEY Keed, Editor, the “ Times of India,'' Bombay. Sir Simky R ^ ed , 

Written Evidence. 

Q. t:^4. With regard to the Indian Trade Journal I wisli to state that this journal gives In(lu«iri;il and trade 
Cl op foi coasts, trade returns, etc., in a handy form. A great part of its contents consists of re- 
prints of information with which iiewfq3a[)er readers are already acquainted, and of paragraphs 
on trade ([ut\stioiis that could not conceivably interest many, if any, of those who see it. Most 
commercial intelligence could be qu’te well issued through the Press, if it is intelligently prepared 
in a readable form, e.g., the recent note about improved methods of fiaving animals at 
Bandra. 

Q. With r(*gard to Q. 85 1 do not think that Government should issue industrial 
or trade journals tor general or for special industries. It is a convenience if all Government 
Tnformation relating to financial, commercial and economic subjects is issued periodically in 
b ue book form on tlio lines of the Board of Trade Journal, without its advertisements. This 
information should be jmrely official or semi-official and should not contain any comments of 
any sort : the blue book in which it is embodied should be issued periodically, say once a month, 
huch industrial or trade journals as are needed in tlie country should be jirovided entirely by 
private enterprise which alone possesses the necessary freedom and should not be financed or 
even partly financed by Governnieiit. With the growing needs of the country such periodicals 
arc ccrtiun to spring into existence. , 

Most; of the monographs are of so scientific a character that they are of no use to any one 
but the trained chemist, entomologist, or other variety of scientist. The information they 
give might often be popularized, and in that case would obtain far wider publicity than at pre- 
sent. As a model of how the results of expert iiKjuiry may be given to the public, I would quote 
the recent note on the possibdities of developing the pottery industry in Western India. If 
the Geological Department had issued that note it would have given an analysis of the various 
clays and of the experiments with Ghm, and would have left the practical possibilities of the 
question alone : it would not as a n^snlt liave stimulated the interest of capital. 

Oral Evidence. 19 th November 1917 . 

President. — Q. You have confined ycnc answers just to two of our qucvstions dealing with 
the system of publication only. First, in ajiswer to question 84, you give an instance of tiie 
way in which press communiques could be issued tliroughthe ordinary press as well as tJirough 
the Indian Trade Journal. A. Yes. 

Q. As in th(i casi^ of the flaying of hides at Bandi’a ? — A. Well, I simply mentioned that 
as one characteristic case. It seems to me that if Governnient wnuit publicity th(\y can get an 
enormous amount of publicity through a well written press' note which can be digested in a 
comparatively short time, and I took that instanc(5 to show how^ it could be done. Also, they 
recently published a valuabh^ note on the potteiy industry. If such notes are published 
through the daily press, there will be thousands of readers, and it seems to me that there is no 
method so effective in securing wide publicity as a short well- written ju'css note. 

Q. Li this particular case the communique was issued to all papers ? — A. I think so. 

Q. So that the Indian Trmle Journal did no more than repeat thal^ communique just in 
the same way as other papers did ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You don^t mean to suggest here that it was published only from the Indian Trade 
Journal h-A, No, 1 was holding that up as an example of economical publicity. 

, mu l44S^o 
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Q. But your note might lead one to the impression that you want to discontinue the 
Indian Trade Journal'^. — A. No, the Indian Trade Jcmrnal has a distinct value. 

Q. So long as the l)id(an Trade Jownal exists you agree that it is advisable that it should 
also piiblisJi these oflieial ])ress communiques ? — A. Certainly, they are of great value if pre- 
Bejit(‘d in a (•oni])act Form capable of ])eing bound and kept on record. 

Q. Would you like the Indian Trade Journal to be continued ? — A, Well, that is a 
mailer for Government of course to decide. The public knows nothing about the cost of the 
Trade Jonrnal or whether it is the best amj most economical means of providing that 
j)eriodi( al record which T think is desirable. 

Q. I notice you have referred in your note <o this interesting memoir on the pottery 
industry in Western India. I believe it was prepared in consultation with the Geological 
Department'. If it is to be issued in a form which you regard as suitable, could you give us 
an illustration of the manner in wliieh the Geological Depai-tment could nnmd its ways ? Could 
you give us an illustration of a memoir they have issued in a form tliat is unsuitable to public 
consumption ? — A. T read the ])ublicatious of tlie Geoh)gical D<q)artment fairly closely. 
There is nothing in tliein whicli is calculattni to arrest t he attention of the ordinary commercial 
man. The memoirs of tJie Geological I)ej)art-ment and to a considerable extent the Forest 
Dei)urtrm‘nt and the Agricultural Dej)artment at Pusa aie written by exp(‘rts for experts ; 
you will find som(‘ of the records from Pusa deal with the most recondite subjects in a most 
recondite, maimer*. That is not the sort of tiling that tlie ordinary businessman is on the 
look out for-. I think they may be perfectly good for the Geolopcal Department. I do not 
dispute that ; but if they are to arrest the attention of the businessman, they must be in 
a form which will arrest his attention at the moment and deal with the commercial aspects 
of the jrroblems rather than the strict scientific aspects. 

Q. Is that not a matter for private enterprise ? Tliere are many good journals in India ? 

- -A. Tlie ordinary busim'ssman has not^ got the time to dive into scientific treatises unless 
th(‘y are pul in popular foi’m, and the result is that the number of newspapers which really 
seriously att(‘mj)t to deal with official litiu'aturo is I think comparatively small. 

Q. You iiiuhu’stand of course that tlioi-e is a danger in publishing information on a com- 
meriial subjc'ct involving also technical and financial operations in a form so popular that; 
there might be an ine.autious rush for tilings, and consequently more harm will be done than 
good ? — A. Well, there are risks in everything, and I tliinlv tliai that is a risk that we might 
w(‘ll afford t o take. 

Q. For instance, you might hav(5 hoard a good (h'.id about the amount of money that had 
been lost, in the glass industry in India ; factories wevt' st.arted and money lost in various parts 
of the couuii) ; would you not b(i jirepared to admit t.hat that is mainly due to tlie fact that the 
technical operations of the glass industry are understood by only a microscopic fraction of 
the population in this country ; that if the glass industry is to be sum'ssful, it must be in the 
hands of exjjorts, and not in the liands of all sorts of ])eople Is tliat not possibly duo to the 
publication of popular articles in such a way that the various ojHU’ations and processes am not 
sufficiently stated '(—A. That is why I should lik(‘. t.o s(^o the scientific view put in popular 
form, when that error could not ]) 0 ssibly arisci. 

Q. One of our witnesses has, I think, stated in his advance note that a great deal of money 
has been lost in the glass industry ; as far as one can gatiier from his advance note, it was due 
to the fact that in 190:3 when he arrived in Bombay the Times of India asked for an interview, 
and on the 2:ind October ot that year published the same intiwview at great hmgth, arousing at 
onee an cntliusiasm all over India for this industry, and that everyone who had some knowledge 
of the subject rushed into the held. Don’t you think that such, hasty publications would do 
more than good T -A. 1 cannot imagine official jiublications being hasty. I am assuming 
they whll be scieutihe and authoritative, although |)erhaps not couched in scientihe language. 

Q. What you me trying to suggest is that, theri^ is probably a middle course ? I suppose 
that von will agree that popular statements of the kind should not be published without the 
other side. b(hig duly balanced ? — A, Yes, I think so. 

Q, So youi* complaint is that most of the official jmbli cations arc too dry and uninteresting; 
for the use of the public You cannot remember any particular instance of geological publi- 
cations of the kmd '?~- A. 1 cannot say now specitically, I have not refreshed my memory 
on that ].)omt. 


* ExaiiiplcB from twc» recent isKUcB ; — 

Dentition of 1 ho Trapxlid Genua (Dorcahuno). By Guy E. Pil|.Tim, D.Sc., E.G.S., Assiataut Superinten* 
dent, Goologioal%urvcv of Indja. (With Platca 21 to 23.) 

On Hematite Ci7stalR of (3^orUndiform Habit from Kajlidougri, ('ontral India. vBy L. I.rt)igh Fermor, D.So„ 
A.R.8.M., i\G.S., Buporintendent, Geological Biirvcy of India. {With plate 24.) 

I‘rcliminary I^ote on some recent Mammal Colleotiona from the Basal Beds of the Siwaliks. By Lieut. G. E 
Pilgrim, D.Bc., l.AJl.O., Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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President.^-I am asking you this question because looking 8 or 10 years back my main 
djmculty was to restrain the public enthusiasm ; there was not a single copy left of the Kecords 
of the Geological Survey published during G or 7 years, they were absolutely out of print, and 
the result has been that a good deal of the activity of the Geological Survey was devoted towards 
restraming enthusiasm instead of stirring it up. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. You say that the hidian Trade Journal is a handy publication, for 
this kind of official record, and tliat if the information and statistics scattered therein are put 
in the form of memoirs, that will be more handy ? -A. Yes, from my point of view. I find 
it of great value : whether it is worth the expense involved or whether the same purpose would 
not be served by a monthly publication is a point on which I cannot express an oj)inion. I have 
no information as to the cost involved. 

Q. Perhaps if the Trade Jomna] were confined to this purc'ly statistical information a 
little more might be ymt in ? A. 1 think you might. But if you look tlirough the file of the 
Trade Journal I tliink it appe^ars fi’om tlie miscelhi, neons pai'agraphs introduced tliat the pub- 
lisher finds the gicnitest difliculty in filling the requisite amount of space, and to ub(^ our own 
colloqualism if. is padding. 

Q. I want to ask you one question in n'gard to the ]niblication of press notes on subjects 
of commercial and financial importaiu’e : is it not tbe fact that certain papers decline to pub- 
lish unless they are paid for it J. I think that must be only a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion. I tliink the number of pajrers which will publish them free, particularly^ if they are 
reasonably sliort, is so very large that your ])urpo8e will be served. 

President. — Q. 1 understand tliat you would be willing to give valuable evidcaico on the 
8ubj(‘ct of industrial hanks ? — A. I think w(‘. had better leave that over for tlie time being. 

Q. Would you like to give us any information on the question privately ? In a case, of 
this kind yon cannot perhaps freely give evidence without quoting confidential facts which 
makes it very difficult to be free : if so, would you like to give it privately ?— .1 have not 
come prepari'd to speak on it. On a later occasion I shall be glad to give my views. 

Q. Would it b(i convenient to you f.o put in a notet on that question '] -A. I will try. 
I have to leave Bombay on Wednesday. 1 will tiy between now and then. (Witness suhe- 
*quently sent in a eonjulential memorandum.) 

Hon'hle Sir Faznlhlioy Currmhhoy. - Q. If information is published in tlic form of 
bulletins, having got that information from all the local Directors and the Impm'ial Director, 
do you tliink tha^ tliat will be more useful than the Indian Trade Journal? — A. i think so, 
provided Goveriimout will pick up th(^ right man to wTitc it up in the proper form. I mean 
to say that the pix^sental/ion of facts is a distinct craft as much as tlicir colh‘Ctiou. There is 
any amount of ability in Govei’iimeiit service for this juirposi? if Goviwnmeni is only careful 
to pick lip the man who has the ]jai*tlcular faculty to present it in readable form. For ])erma- 
nent record the bulletins should b(' published periodical!}* at such intervals as Government 
may decide so that you have not got to go through an enormous number of detaclied para- 
gi’aphs as at present in order to get information about a particular subject. But for really 
effective jmblication there is nothing to compare with a short press note. 

Q. You don’t think it advisable that trade journals issmal as private entoiprisi^ should 
be subsidized or liclped by Govenuiieiit ? Do you think tlu y will lose tli(‘ir indejjendenco ? — 
A, I think they are bound to . A hade journal receiving assistance in any form is necessarily 
subject to interference and control and that is destructive of its value. 

Q. You know that the major portion of the commercial community in India do not 
understand English, especially in Bombay and other parts of India : don’t you think that if 
the same information is given in the vern iculars it will be more useful ? — A. I would publisli 
all commercial and iudustrial informatimi in the leading connnercial vernacular. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. I do not quite imderstand what you suggi^st in this matter of 
publication. You indicate I think that tlien^ is a c(n-tuin amount of superfluity about Govern- 
ment publications ? — A. Mo, not quite so. My point is, you have got two classes of publi- 
cations ; you have got your official record for the officials and experts ; but in this country 
if you want to interest the general public in any sclieme or idea you cannot do it by confining 
your publicity to a highly scientific and technical journal.* For that purjiosti the information 
should be given in the form of press uot(‘s written in language whicli can be undorstiHid by 
the ordinary newspaper reader. Of course monographs on industrial subjects serve a distinct 
function. 

Q. There is just one furtlier point which is a little outside the ])reseut inquiry but which 
bears on it in a way. It is with reference to the. citllection of comimM-cial and industrial in- 
telligence in the United Kingdom and abroad. -A. That is a technical subject and I do not 
eare to hazard an opinion. 

Q. It is rather an administrative matter. Would you agree that/ tliis system shoulil be 
improved “i—A. Of course, yes. It is very hard now to get all the facts even if one is more 
than tisnally conversant with official literature, 
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Fresulcnt.—Q, When you are sending us your note on industrial banks, could you find 
it also convenient to give us sonic idea as to your views about, the relative functions of the 
Imperial and the Local (lovernnients in the control of these industiial enter] irises and the con- 
trol of the staff nerissary for the purpo8(‘ A. [ will try. 

(ff/Z/nwA’ suhscijneDlly sent uc a confiAeniial ineuiorandyrn deaUtHj iviili these mailers.) 


Witness No. 3()(). 

Mr. N. B. Wagle, Proprietor, Universal Arjcncj/ (7o., Bomhay. 

Written Evibenge. 

}sof(‘ on the Success/ ol In^roduci lon of the (Bass Industry in Indut. 

The glass industry in India, by wliK'h 1 mean tlie several attcmiits made so far in different 
parts oi the country, such as Umballa, Bajoora, Sode|)iir, Titaghpur. Madras, (Lvalior, Jubbul- 
pore, (Jodhra and Bombay, have not been smaavssful. Then* are some factories working at 
the ju’cscnt time, but 1 do not tliink they will accomplish tlie object we have in view, namely, 
to establish the industry firmly in tlie country. Most of the factories mentioned above have 
been closed after sufTering a great pecuniary loss, and the enterprise lias got into bad odour 
amongst men of ca])ital. Hie prospects of this industry an* jia^t now engulfed in doubt and 
ind iff ere nee, 

Til spite of all this, ] am fully convincisl that this industry can successfully established 
in this countr}’' and develojicd to siu'h an extent as to meet its major portion of demand and 
also the demands of some of the neighbouring countries of Asia and Africa. 

AVhilc 1 make tlie above statement, a responsibility is thrown upon me to account for 
the so many failures wiiicli have resulted in tins field of enterjirise. 3’his re.spo risibility I 
accept. 

Before dwelling further on these failures, 1 must narrate a few faeJs antecedent to the 
several attempts in this field. 

In the year 1903 I returned from England after wxirkiug for over two years as a glass-blower , 
and 18 moiitlis as the manager of a small laetorv In the suburbs of London. My work in 
Englaml related to the glass industry as it wtis carried on in England. T then visited the 
several glass w’orks in France, TTelgium, (lermany and Italy to cadh'ct varied experience w'hic;li 
J thought wajLild be useful to me in adapting tlie industry to the Indian eonditions. But when 
1 returned, T must confess, 1 w^as comparatively a straiig(M' to the conditions obtainable in India 
lor the introduction of this industry in this coiintrv. 

1 arrived in Bombay in the first, week of Oetober in 1903. A bnv days afterwards the 
Editor of the Tinier of India asked m(‘ for an interview , and in the issue of the 22nd October 
1903 he published the same at length, arousing at once an enthusiasm all over India for this 
indusi ry, and everyone that had some knowdedg(‘ of this subject, ruslied into the field. 

One attempt w'as set on foot in Madras, another at Umballa, a third at Bajoora, and in fact 
there was a race to bring home the wealth which this industry contained, according to the 
imagination of those peo])lo. 

1 w’as invited by the Bengal Government to make a survey of the Ikugal Province, and 
report upon the suitabihty of that province for the introduction of tliis industry in that part. 

In the glass industry the most important thing is the fuel— the quality as well as the 
quantity. And naturally Biuigal being a coal-yielding province, 1 eagerly accepted the offer 
and made a survey of the whole of the province. 

I did not at once submit the rejiort, liecause wdiile I wanted to supply all the information 
needed for the purpose; to Die Bengal Government, 1 wanted to make the report as far as 
possible applicable to the wdiole oi India. 1 submitted the report in 1905. 1 attach the copy* 
of the same herewith, which will place before the Commission all 1 have to say on the 
subject. 

The chapter XII of this report deals with past failures and 1 have recorded I 

considered were the causes which brought the several enterprises to grief. Since I sulfeilrtied 
the report, two or three more concerns have been started, one at Jubbulpore, one at j^&hra 
and one in a suburb of Bombay. I inspected the Jubbulpore works very recently for a syndi- 
cate who desired to take it up and revive the same. Tins factory has been working at a 
loss for a long time. Kecently some Government orders were placed with this factory at an 
abnormal price, which gives them a gl>od yield, but that is wholly absorbed in interest on the 
moneys borrowed, leaving a margin of loss. This implies that after tlie war is over, the fctetory 
is bound to work at a heavy loss again. 

Tlieio was a ooiicorn started in Madras to make soda-w^ater bottles, and after prolonged 
eudcavoui^, the Government of Madras appointed a committee of expert conilftteial men 
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W inquire into the result of the experiment and advise them whether the attempt should be 
continued. The report of this committee was submitted to the Government of Madras and 
extracts from the reports are published in the issue of July 1917 of the Indian Trade Jmirnai 
(Vol. XLVI^No. 588). 

The sum total of that report is that the raw’ materials, which should go into the furnace, 
cost much more in Madras than in St. Helen’s in England. The cost of coal is excessive. 
Labour is dearer w^hen considered in proportion to the output of the factory, and therefore 
the committee advised the Government to discontinue the experiment. It deprecated the 
inception of any experiments in glass-making, except under expert guidance, and in view of the 
difficulty of obtaining experts at the present time the committee was unable to recommend 
that any experiments should be undertaken at present. This committee, however, recom- 
mends that the department of industries should make a survey of alkaline earths in the Madras 
Presidency and that the samples of these earths should b(^ analysed with the o])ject of determining 
whether commercial alkali can be obtained from them. 

The committee also suggested that a preliminary survey should be made of the indigenous 
bangle indnstr}" in the Madras Presidency, and that in the light of the information obtained 
by this survey, it should be considered whether the department could do anything to assist 
the industry either by supplying the bangle makers with block glass or by giving tliem technical 
instruction in bangle-making. At the same time the committee recognizes that it is doubtful 
whether indigenous bangles will be able to survive the competition of Austria unless protected 
by heavy imp()rt duties. 

T beg to draw the particular attention of the Commission to this report as the committee 
has placed the subject of glass blowing in India on grounds which could be discussed and criti- 
cised. The other factories, altliougli they worked for some tinuN have loft no proper data 
on which a fair discussion can be carried on. 

1 quite agree in the result and opinion of this committee that a glass factory in Madras 
is not advisable and if started could not succeed in establishing that industry in Madras. But 
1 emphatically contradict some of tlie assumptious and calculations upon^whicli they have 
based their opinion. 

For instance, the report gives tlui approximate cost to the Madras Glass Factory of the 
materials and fuel used for the manufacture of a gross soda-w^ater bottles 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Coal 

.. 2 

8 

0 

Liquid fuel for neck making 

.. 0 

12 

0 

Alkali 

.. 1 

0 

0 

Lime 

.. 0 

2 

0 

Sand 

• .. 0 

8 

0 


Total .. 5 

4 

0 


The report says : — “ In the letter to which I have already referred, Messrs. Forster and Sons 
inform Mr. Beardsell that in their factory at »St. Helen’s metal aiid melting cost them on an 
average Rs. 2-1-0 per gross of bottles.” On tlui strength of this informatioTi, the committcf^ 
observe : “ It will be seen that on these figures the cost of materials and molting is considerably 
more than double that in the United Kingdom.” 

Now, tins statement of cost of metal and melting is -important, as the same although ma<l(* 
for Madras is applicable to all the provinces except Bengal 

I am of opinion that the estimatci the cost price given f-o Mr. Beardsell by Messrs, 
Forster and Sons is not quite accurate and the comparison made is based upon a misconception 

of facts. 

In Great Britain the soda-water bottle making factories mostly use broken glass or other 
glass which is refuse of other glass factories. There are few factories which make soda-water 
bottles out of glass converted at first hand from sand and other materials. The refuse 
and the broken bottles could be had for the cost of cleaning tliem from various centres, and 
it is qiily in this manner that the soda-water bottles could be turned out cheap. 

‘ Btit even assuming that the cost of metal and materials is Rs. 5-4-0 per gross, I beg to point 

that the Director of Industries of Madras ought not to have stopped there. He could go 
on as below : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Cost of metal and materials . . . . 5 4 0 

Labour . . . . J 0 0 

Sundries, breakages, etc. . . ..200 

Rings, marbles, etc. .. .. 0 11 0 


Total .. 11 0 0 
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Tho coHt of soda-wator bottlos in Madras would be about Rs. 1 1 or Rs. 12 per gross. I do not 
think Rnropeau soda-water bottles could be imported in Madras for less than Rs. 3 a dozen. 
That would mean about Rs. 3(> or Rs. 27 per gross, whicli leaves a good profit if all the bottles 
turned out by the facttorv are consumed in Madras or thereabout. 

The Director of Industriivs has gone round and round to prove that the glass factory was 
a failure, and has avoided the open road of comparing the prices of imported article with the 
liome-niade article, which has led him to take an unjustifiable and unnecessarily pessimistic 
view of the situation. 

11(> fiirtlior discusses the subject of the markets, and considers that tlio future of Madras 
soda-water botth^s is V(^ry poor in the (Calcutta market. J do not wish to follow him here, for 
that is not» the obj(‘et of this note. I only wish to dra^v the attention of tlie Commission to 
the fact tliat Madras-made soda bottles would pay if all the Ijottles made, in Madras are 
cousunu'd in that mark(‘t. I take this as an undenied fact from this report. It has great force 
when considering the sclieme I have submitted in this paper later on. 

Tu supposing that the soda-water bottle making is the easiest part of glass manufacture, 
tlie Madras Covenimeut. made a great mistake. It is the cheapest article sold in Europe — 
b(‘cause il. is made from tlu' refiist* and luoken glass oldained from factories prodmang superior 
glass on a, larg,(‘ scale. For this tiaxson, i^o select tliat article for competition at tlie very start 
of ail industry w'us (‘coiiomically WTong. 

In JtM)7 I visited Japan, and as T had lioard that the glass industry is beiug greatly 
developed in that country T pai<l particular attention to the rnctliods wliich they adopted for 
this pill pose. Japan is an Oriental (Mumtry, and there is more similarity in the habits and 
tem])eraments of tlie industrial classes of Japan and India tliaii that whieh exists in the same 
class in Austria and India. It- is therefore important for the Indians to study the methods 
(d Ja])an, and sei' wln'liier they can give us some more guidance. I am not a wdiolesale admirer 
of t h(‘ Japanesi' methods, but in this particular cuse tlieir metliod deserves close study. 

Japan soiiu' years ago produced glass liaiigles as China used to do. Tho raw material 
for tliese liaiigli's was imported from Europi* in recpiired colours, etc., and bangles were 
manufactured, both plain and colourc.d. The Covernment of Japan, wishing to encourage this 
industry ol baiigh*-niaking in .lapau, tried to obviate th(‘ bangle-maker's dilficulty in getting 
thi^ projier coloured raw^ glass, and supplied tlie same to them on the following system. R 
must be remenilx'red tliat up to U)(»7 the glass industry in Japan consisted of very sman 
concerns, nain(‘ly a small furnace worked by a few men and ■w'omen. In other words, it was 
a lioine industry. I was told all over Japan, in order to help tliese workers the Imperial 
lahoraiory at Ja])an opened a special branch, whose duty it was to stock various sized crucibles 
and mixtures of diflerent coloured glass in raw form, mixed into an earthen jug and labelled. 
Any worker who wanted to have* a particular coloured glass had only to go to a shop, where 
all tliese jugs weri' kept for sale, and buy one jug of the particular coloured glass ho wanted 
at, the fixed price, lie could also get a crucible at a cheap price. Roth these he could buy 
citlicr for cash down or by jiaymeiit, liy instalments if he can give a security of any man. including 
the ]>o]i('('man on the beat. Uiadually the bangle industry rose up to an enormous extent, 
and the (icoplc themselves felt the need of manufacturing glass on a large scale. The professors 
at the Imperial laboratory gave all help. Furnace builders were brought from Europe and new 
works were opened. Tlie iuriiaces built in Japan arc mostly of the Bohemian type built for 
th<‘ sake of cheafuiess. From the little I saw^ iii Japan of this industry I found out that the 
people ill Japan are labouring under the same difficulty which the Indian manufacturers suffer 
from, viz., getting out or manufacturing a good glass of superior quality. 

Tliere are one or two points more which I wish to deal with, before I come to the scheme 
which I have to submit. 

The first point is, when people talk of glass they talk as if glass is an article, such as iron, 
copper, gold or silver, ft is not so. (Bass is of various qualities - potash lead glass, soda glass, 
and so on. Each of this quality is suited to the manufacture of particular articles. For 
instance, potash load glass quicklw fuses, but it is so viscous and tenacious of gas and air 
bubbles that it has to remain in the boiling condition for a longer time than other kindb of 
glasses, and requires a larger quantity of fuel. As against tliis, the advantage of potash glass 
in turning out thin articles, wliich arc considered superior to thicker ones, as well as the increase 
ill the minibcr of articlcAS turned out per ton of metal, where articles are sold per dozens, is very 
great indeed. Soda glass can never give so thin and brilliant articles as the potash lead 
glass. 

Tlieii again, a greater percentage of alkali will perhaps effect economy in fuel, but the glass 
wall be of a. striated kind, suitable for window glass, but not fur any other purpose. 

Tlui glass manufacturer has got to think out what articles he has to manufacture and turn 
out that particular kind of glass which suits him best. In the same manner when Jocating 
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a factory in any place, he has to decide previously, what sort of glass articles will form the major 
girt of his production. If this point is not kept in view a considerable waste must result and 
tae enterprise must come down. 

In all the ciiterprises which were stai'ied in India this part of inaimfacture was not at all 
taken into account, and the same sort of mixtures of materials wort; used for turning out all 
sorts of articles. This is chiefly due to the fact that the people connected with diflereiit factories 
were lacking in the export know'Iodge which is necessary m this connection. The services of 
an expert in this line were never requisitioned in any of the attcMiipts made. TerliapH tlie 
concerns were so small as not to bo able to bear sueli ebarges. 

But this is not the only expert knowledge necessary. The “ founder ' of the J^biglisli 
factories, whose duty it is to regulate tlu'. drauglits in the furnaces, to keep the licat artln^ 
proper temperatuni, and to bring the glass to a suitable eonsisttoicy lor the blowers to work 
upon, is as essential for a glass facbfiry in India as any chemist or mixi'r of raw materials. 

The crucible- making is an art by itself. The furnace-making is anotliei'. Kiirnacos in 
a glass factory have got to be constantly built as no furnaee could give elTe(:iiv(‘. servic(‘ after 
four or five years. 

All this means that for the successful glass factory, a consid(‘rable exjjort knowledges m 
several branches is nceessary. If experts in each ol these lines have td) f)(‘ ordered out from 
Europe, the factory must be of a very big size, so that it may bear all tlu'se ebarges. When 
one knows glass articles are cheap artichvs, one may imagim^ Imw^ large the production should 
be, to leave sufficiont margin ol profit from tlie sales for supplying tiu; funds iieecssary for tlu^ 
employment of such experts. In a small concern this is noxt to impossible. The Tata Iron 
and bteel Works would never have been a success if started on a smaller scab-, and even now 
they are trying to enlarge the works in order to reduce the pereinitage of the. (n\j)in*t and 
supervision charges. , 

The other point which is to be noted is that an elaborate furnace ca[)able of developing 
white heat, and for that reason constructed w'ith the costliest materials and great ivst ('Xi)ei t 
skill, is necessary to convert sand into glass. But once glass is made, it can reim'Jt iii a e.ompa- 
• ratively very small heat, and an elaborate tiiruaec for tiiis puiposi* is not necessary. Tlu^ 
bangle-makers in India and Japan remelt the broken glass to make bangles in n, furnaee built 
by themselves, with no expert skill or seientifie air ehanibcrs or drauglits about them. 

All this lea<ls us to believe that instead of leaving each factory to niakti its own furnace, 
find its own sand, and make its own glass, if ready-made glass is made available to them at 
the factory, a great strain, whicli now falls upon them, to maintain a furnacty and an expert 
to mbk materials, will be removed. All that these factories will have to do, will lay to take the 
crudt' glass and melt it in an ordinary furnace and turn out the required articles out of 
thorn. • 

In the preceding pages I have pointed out that unless a factory is startial on a large si-ale, 
it would not be able to meet the charges necessary to command the expert knowledge required 
for the successful working of a glass factory, in Sodepore factory, attempt was mad(‘ on a 
Lirge scale. But such a huge enterprise means a large number of biow'iu's and other workmen 
whom it will be diftieult to bring together. The difiiculty of labour to house these men, to keep 
them under discipline, and to t<<ke effective work from them, would bi‘> again another 
iusurmoumable difiiculty. 

It has been often pointed out that the difiiculty in getting good glass-blowers m this 
country makes the introduction of this industry in India next to impossible. I do not sub- 
cribe to this belief. 

In the first place, it is a great mistake to rely w^holly on blowers for a glass hirtory. The 
difiiculty of getting good blowers is not peculiar to India, but in England also, t li(‘ sjune difiiculty 
had arisen in pre-war days, and it is sure to be very acute after the war. British glass manu- 
facturers were, for a long time jiast, compelled to employ Italian and (German glass-blowers 
on a large scale. 

Boys under fourteen years of age are forbidden to work at the furnace by the laws of (Ireat 
Britain, and naturally they are not inclined to begin to learn a new occupation at that age. 
Secondly, the tastes of the people for glass articles has iiudergoiic a great cliangi‘. There is a 
greater demand for regularity which is scarcely attainable by glass-blowers, and consequently 
moulds are being used for simple articles, for this purpose. Thirdly, the demand lor cheap 
table and other glass of an inferior quality is daily increasing, and for that purjiosc jire^scs have 
been already brought into use very largely in Great Britain. In Sawyerliy s Ellison Glass Works 
at Gateshead an enormous output of glass tumblers, salad bowls, dishtvs, platt^s, lantern 
chimneys, and many other articles are turned out by simply pressing molten glass into a mould. 
No blowing of any sort is required in this process. Moreover, there are some articles, such as 
♦slender necked bottles, etc., which could not be pressed. They must be blown, and the 
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British and American manufacturers are using new patent machines for blowing such bottles 
and all other articles, which human blowers can turn out. 

One of these is the Ashley’s patent bottle-making machine. This can turn out all sorts 
of thi(^k and thin bottles. All that the man has to do, is to roll the glass on a blow pipe and 
stick it in a socket provided for the purpose in the machine. 

There is also ‘‘ Forster’s ” bottle-making machine. The action here is similar. 

Tliero is auothci' patent “ Owen’s ” glass-blowing machine. Tliis is worked very easily 
by compressed air and practically reproduces every operation which a liuman blower caji turn 
out. Not only bottles but all sorts of articles blown into a mould by a human blower, could be 
jiiade by this inachine, the compressed air chamber supplying all the blowing. It is a lamentable 
fact that these machines arc not used by the glass factories started in India. 

These patent machines should considerably obviate the difficulty of collecting glass-blowers 
in a factory. 

1 am also of opinion that there are enough skilled blowers in diherent parts of the country. 
But it is doubtful whether it will be possible f.o collect them tog(;ther and tcacli them to work 
in a factory set uj) on the European jiatlern, under trying conditions, far from their homes. 
The Tata Iron Company did not want skilled labour, and they were able to collect together 
the floating labour in the country. Ihit the glass-blowers in India are, as a rule, not in a 
poverty-stricken or miserable condition that they could be easily induced to leave their homes 
and work in a factory. 

Working in their liomes and at a furnace of their own type is much easier for them, 
and certainly less trying, than working at a funuun* emitting white heat. This therefore again 
reflects upon the problem of retaining, as far as possible, the Indian furnaces for turning out 
articles of glass from raw crystal supplied by another factory. 

All these (H)nsiderations lead mo to conclude tliat tluj only wav to establish the glass 
industry into India is to divide the industry into two jiarts, \iz. (1) tluj crude glass-making 
out of sand and (2) article-making out of crude glass. .1 therefore propose that a factory should 
be started, where coal and sand could be obtained on the spot— such as the place I have shown 
in mv report to the Bengal (Government — for mostly convcTting sand into different qualities 
and colours of glass. This crude glass should be suppliiid to all the article- making factories 
in all parts of 1 ndia. Blowhig factories should be established in tlie several markets in propor- 
tion to tlui demand where tlie crude glass supplied by the above factory may, be reinelted anii 
articles manufactured according to the requirements of the market. 

The advantages of such a scheme are obvious 

(1) In the first place, the coal will be extremely cheap and the raw material, namely, the 
crude glass, will be turned out much cheaper than it is done in presidencies like 
Madras or Bombay. 

(2) In fact, it will be easy to supply such raw glass to Bombay and Madras much cheaper 
than they can themselves manufacture in their own factory. 

(li) It will relieve all the small glass factorie.8 in the country the expense of erecting an 
elaborate furnace and maintain the same at white heat by burning coal bought at 
Its. 12 to Its. 15 per ton. 

(4) It will relieve the small factories from the financial strain of maintaining experts for 
furnace-making and mixijig ra\v materials to manufai tiire the different coloured glass. 

(5) In fact, all the glass factories which are now closed could be revived under this scheme. 
All these factories have to do, is to remelt the glass and convert it into articles on 
a small or largo scale as may suit the conditions. 

(6) The small bangle-making factories and the indigenous glass-blowing concerns in the 
country, could gradually be developed into factories turning out chimneys, bottles, 
or tumblers, etc., in the manner adopted in Japan. 

The next part of this scheme is that small or big blowing factories should be started in the 
towms and cities whore there is a denjand for articles. Perhaps it may be argued, why all these 
different centres of blowing factories, why not turn the articles at the factory and export them 
to the different market centres ? 

My reply to this is as below. 

(1) The responsibility in this industrj^ must be w^ell distributed to ensure success. The 
parent factory will be free firom all the bother of collecting blowers and have a 

. factory spread out over a vast area ; and also the trouble of pushing the trade of the 
goods produced. All that the parent factory will have to do is to turn out crude 
glass, which will at once be distributed to the several concerns started in difierent 
town 
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‘ +1,^ ranait of this raw glass to several centres will be much easier and cheaper than, 

e transit of the manufactured articles. In this connection glass is a most trouble- 
some article to deal with. You have to make crates and arrange the articles with 
great skill and care, and oven then allow about 15 per cent, for breakage in transit. 

(3) The railway freights for the raw materials and the finished articles leave a margin, 
w ich IS an important factor. Block glass will lie classified as raw material. 

The only argument which could be advanced against this scheme is the waste of heat 
which results. I must explain this. Wlieii the glass is ready in the furnace, it is ready to be 
worked upon that vc^y moment. When the metal is ready to be worked, that it should be 
taken out and cooled and re-heiited m the blowing factories in several towns means waste of 
heat. But if we can go into figures this waste of heat is more than compensated bv the cheapness 
ot fuel and less bother of keeping workmen and managing an enormous and huge concern on 
one spot. ^ 

The scheme, if suciiessful, will mak(‘ the glass industry a home industry of India, viz., an 
• homes and workshops all over the country, like the cutlery trade 

in SUefheld or the small boot and shoe factories in every Indian town. The work of the 
inanufacturers of articles will be very simple, less trying, economical in point of capital necessary 
tor the concern. 

I am fully aware that the pieture I have drawn of this scheme cannot be attained at once. 
1 quite believe that the parent factory which will produce the crude glass will have no customers 
at the very beginning. It will be many years before the closed factories or other new blowing 
factories could be opened. Hence it is necessary to take some precautionary measures for the 
safety of the parent factory. 

It IS therefore proposed that window glass-making should be added to the parent factory. 
Window glass-making requires a little blowing, but that is not a skilled blowing. The pack- 
ing for transit m tliis case is much sinipler than in the case of the blown ware. .This glass 
has a very great demand and there is no danger of ovcrflooding the market in this article. Also 
one or two blowing factories could be attached to the venture from its very start in one or two 
cities, and these may lie retained or dispose.d of as circumstances permit. 

, 1 have shoTO the lines on which 1 can formulate a scheme. I m^ed not enter into details 

here. 

As I have said above, the parent factory will have to be a cone.ern requiring a large amount 
of capital. And hi the first few years it will not be possible to make any profit. Indian capital 
ran be hardly obtained unless there is a certain chance of profit sooner or later. Government 
will have to extend its helping hand to this concern for at least a few years of its infancy. 

In my report to the Bengal Government 1 have shown that our chief competitor was 
Austria. Perhaps it may be argued that Government are going to stop Austria sending glass 
to this country in such large quantit es as she used to do before the war. Some people tell'me 
that Great Britain s determined not to allow the same trade facihtios to the enemy countries, 
which they possessed before the war ; and India may have a favourable tinic*- to develop this 
industry while Austrian glass imports may be restricted. 1 do not believe in this too sanguine 
a view. Great Britain and her Allies may now make the determination, but this determination 
will be subject to modification as circumstances would indicate in the future. 

If the war had lasted only a year or tw^o, perhaps I should have pinned my faith to the 
above forecast, but since the war has gone on for the last three ycfirs and promises to go on for 
another two ^^oars, I cannot give any credence to this forecast. 

At the end of this war the Allies will certainly win, but when they enter Berlin and Vienna 
they will find a grim spectre of famine, \ station and ruin all over the two countries. Great 
Britain will then change the determination wh ch she has made now, and 1 should not be 
much surprised if British money is taken to Germany and Austria to relieve the distress of the 
people there in the now role of mercy, humanity and charity. Any expectation of help to this 
industry from that quarter will therefore be misleading. 

Yet again there is a new competitor coming in the glass trade of India, and that is Japan. 
Whether Japan may send good and superior glass or not, sko will surely flood our market with 
cheap glass articles, and I am afraid this competition coming from Japan will be worse than 
that which came from Austria in the past. Any attempt therefore which may be made now to 
successfully establish the glass industry in India must secure all the support it can possibly 
obtain from Government as well as from the people of this country. 

In my former report to the Bengal (jrovemment I have only given the general lines on which 
such aid can be given by Government in order to ensure the success of this industry. 

To put it in plain words, I should request Government to place the orders for glass articles, 
at average prices whic^ they liave paid in the past, with us for a certain number of 
years. 

X s 1442--52 
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After I submitted the report to the Bengal Government I interviewed some officers who, I 
was given to understand, had to recommend any action to be taken on the same. In these 
interviewK we had a disc^iission on this subject. 1 was told to submit a list of articles which 
I could supply of the same quality and at the same price at which Government are buying 
the said articles at prijsent. A question like this is unfair, T should certainly like to produce 
everything (^vernment wanted, but the question was whicli of such articles I will be able 
successfully to manufacture and which articles I will not. ►Secondly, 1 could not fix the prices 
of the articles, nor conld I guarantee the quality of articles which Avill be produced in a factory 
not yet (r.vistiiig. Under these circumstances, my request was that all the Government demand 
lor glass articles may be placed with my company, and the cornpau}^ will exert to supply as 
much as possible out of its omi production. Articles which it cannot produce will bo supplied 
by purchasing from the same source from whicli Governmoiit is now purchasing. Surely, we, 
knowing something more of ibe glass trade should be able to buy more advantageously 
than Government. In any case Government is not at all put to any loss, and they will have 
given encouragenumt to an industry without spending a pie from its pocket. After two or 
throe years we sliall know exactly which articles we can produce and which not. Then perhaps 
the whole thing may be placed on a commercial basis by taking from us only sucli articles as 
wc can produce. 

Besidcis this concession, soniii sort of concession will have to be giv^m in railway freights, 
ivs 1 have prayed for in my report to tlu* Bengal Government, viz., to charge our crude glass at 
tli(^ minimum rate of freight and the glass articles at the railway material rates, for the first 
few years. 

If the Commission will recommend to Government that these eonccssions may be given 
to me., I can safely undertake to organize a joint stock company with all the necessary capital 
and take up tlie work at once in hand. I have spent the b(‘st years of my life in this industry, 
and I have given my most anxious and careful study to this industry. Should I therefore be 
in any way instrujnental in establishing this industry in India, that- will be a crowning success 
of all iny endeavours iu this field and a service reiidenid to my mother country. 1 therefore 
submit tins note to tin? Oommission with a hope that it will meet with th(‘ir kind and searching 
consideration. There may be imperfections in what 1 have written above ; perhaps T am 
obscure on some points ; perhaps I liave not expressed myself very fully. But if a chance is given* 
to UKJ further to explain myself, I hope I shall be able to place my scheme iu as char a light as 
1 have thought it out in my mind. 1 am cojivinced that this is the scheme that will give a new 
start to all the epneerns which have met with a disaster ; that this is the j^cheme which n^ill 
establish the glass industry as a Hoim^ Indust ry in India. ; and that this is the scheme which 
will rejuvenate all the minor industries existing now in glass articles and defy competition 
coming from any ijuai tc'rs. 


OiiAL Bvidknck, IDtii Nomomukr it)l7. 

Mr. A. (Jhaitcrion. Q. 1ii yoiiv note you say tJiai you w<‘r(^ in England for about years. 
— A. About' four yt*ars. 

Q, Yon W(*r(i there for l.wo y(‘ar.s a.s a glas.s blowiu*. What class of work did you do ? — • 
A. 1 was doing all sorts of blown war(‘, bulbs and wine glasses. That was the first lesson 
1 had. I had to make wine glasses because the propriet.oi* told me tliat- it contained all the 
maiii})nlation8 whicli are required for blown glassware. Alterwards I w*‘iit to chimneys and 
made small bottles and glols's, and lastly I was doing the work of matching ordinary broken 
glass which wiis supposed to lie the most diflicult one. 

Q. Wliere was this ? — A. Blackfriais (dass Works. 1 iiad a lot of difficulty at first 
with r(‘gard to it. 

Q. Did you ])ay a ju'emium to get instruction ,4. I could not succeed by giving pre- 
mium, but I succeeded by going in as a workman. 1 have recorded my ex|Kiriences in one 
of th(‘ issues of t he Journal of the National Indian Association, as to what difficulties I had to 
meet and how 1 succeeded. 

Q. Have you got a copy of it '^- -A. Unfort, unately I have not got one, but I think I 
might get one. I shall try to findnt out. The publication of the above experiences iu the said 
journal was noticed vejy widely in Indian Press and created in some degree an interest in 
this subject in this country. 

Q. You managed a small factory ? -A. When Mr. Bibboy, who is the proprietor of the 
glass factory in which I was working, went out of London. I was managing the whole business 
for about eighteen months and 1 was' paid for it. 

Q. Hupposing students or young men are sent over to Great Britain, do you think they 
have groat difficulty in getting into glass works ? — A. By the right door there is a lot of diffi- 
culty, but by the back door there is not. I tried my best to get entrance through the late Mrl 
N. N. Wadia who was there at the time in London and Sir George Birdwood. Both of them 
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who were interested on my behalf tried their very best for nearly six months to jijot me ad- 
mitted in a factory, but their efforts were unsuccessful. The Blackfriars Glass Works was a 
very small factory, and it was managed by one individual and I cultivated my acquaintance 
with him, and that is how I got in. 

Q. Yob got into it ratlier as a friend than as a businessman ? — A. I went there as a 
workman. The proprititor was a very good man. I told him all my dilficulties and I was 
practically returning to India when I got entrance there. 

Q. What sort of wagcns did you get as a workman V—A. I did not get an)rthing at first. 
I was paying one pound a week. I paid this for nearly a year, and tlien i paid nothing at all. 
When I was managing the factory I was paid two pounds a week. 

Q. You came back to India and you give, some account of what you did here. That 
apparently is not c.omplete. After you came back hav(* you been })ractically (uigaged in glass 
manufacture at all ? -A. Not regularly. Of course, I have made some analysc's, and T have 
made surveys. I made a survey of tlie Bengal province and made a survey with regard to the 
Jubbrdpore factory. 1 have been collecting a lot of information and keeping my interest alive. 

Q. You say, “ There are some factories working at the pre.seut time, l)iit I do not think 
they will accomplisli the objects Ave liave in namely, to establish the industry firmly in 
the country.” What j-(*asons have you for thinking that the jn-esent procedure in regard to 
glass manufacture which w(^ know is getting a big fillip on account of the war will not result in 
a })ennanent industry ? I pr(‘sume from what you say here tliat it is in a pros|)erous condition 
because of the high prices consequent upon the; war. What is radically wrong with the methods 
you are pursuing? -/I. Of course, 1 have expressed tliat opinion evim in that report which 
I made on the Bengal jirovince in 1905 when sonui of the factories were most vigorously going 
on, especially the one at Rajpiira. I saw the factory in 1905 a7id when tliat fat'tory was going 
on quite actively I exix’essed the ojiinion that that factory would not go on for another two 
years beciaiise 1 went into tin; figures and I saw what crystal and what fuel cost them. Tliey 
used to bring sand from the Himalayas and everywhere I went into the details of tin* work 
and 1 found they did not produce ai*ticl(‘s to withstand the comjietitioii of the imported article. 
^None of these factories succeeded in piactically putting their articles into the market on busi- 
ness lines. The reasons were, high c-ost price, great wastages the entire de|^ndence upon the 
blowers and the im])orfect knowledge of mixing and bringing out superior qualities of glass. 
There was no expert knowledge which was necessary for organizing the work of the factories 
in its details. None of these could commercially become a success. May 1 explain my remarks 
by an illustration. Take for instance the. Rajpura factory. Tln^y put sand and raw materials 
at about I o’clock in the fb’sl. evening. The u<‘xt morning at about 10 o’clock tlie whole glass 
would be ivady for making articles. No glass could be boiled in twelve hours. They used 
here not very jnire sand and the coal was of a low quality, I discussed witii the manager 
the desirability of keeping their glass in the fire for another iwenty-foiir hours. I think all 
ovei England nearly all the factories keep their glass in tlie fire for not less than 50 oi‘ 35 lionrs, 
some even up to 40 hours. In Whitefriars Glass Works, the well-known glass works in 
London, they kcicp it for 40 or 45 hours. They would not bring out the glass before R) or 45 lionrs. 
When the boiled glass is subjected to that temperature for a long period the glass hei'omes most 
plastic, and can give more than four times the articles that would be. turned out of glass boil- 
ed only for 12 hours. The art icles ag;!,l!i made from the former kind of glass would be of 
superior quality. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the princifial difficulty at the present time here is that they 
do not boil tlie glass for a long enough time V A. Twelve liours is too short for prejiaring 
glass out of sand. 

Q, The present procedure you know is that these glass factories here begin to boil tlie 
glass overnight, and it is then ready the next morning. 

That you say is too short for the class of work it is to be used for- lamp chimneys and 
common glassware. — A. That is too short. 

Q, Is that the cause of the unnecessary thickness of the glassware now made V-A. That 
is not the only cause. Twelve hours is too short for any sort bf glass. 

Q. They boil tbeir glass in as short a time as possible to save fuel ? — A. Yes. 

Q, For the successful manufacture of glass it must be in a place where fuel is cheap ?- - 
A, Yes. I have directed my remarks to that proposition. 

Q. Your opinion at the present moment is that the glass industry generally is so unscien- 
tifically worked and the technicalities of it so little understood that the cost of production 
is high and the quality of material turned out is inferior, and that in normal times you will 
ttot be able to compete wfth imported products. That is your general sunmiing u}> i. Y<^s. 
If the working is carried on as at present. I think those mistakes should be avoided, and it 
ihould be quite possible, if a glass industrj^ is started in India on a proper basis, by which I 
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mean by using expert knowledge in all the different departments. There are so 
to ])e t’onsid(^r<*d. The building of the furnace for instance. That entirely depends 
fuel which is available. Then tlie cost of the fuel used has got to be considered. Coal k 
generally used in Indian ghiss factories costs Es. 15 ])('r ton in Bombay and Kb. 3 in BeijgaL 
There is then the mixing of the materials and making parti(‘ular sort of glass for particular^ 
kinds of artich's. To use the same proportion of raw materials for all qualities of glassed 
differ(‘nt articles would be a mistake. In every bra?ich of the industry expert biowledg|<^. IB 
required. 

Q. Is that expert knowledge available in the country at the ]ireseiit time ? — A, I do 
not think it is available in this country. 

Q. If you are going to start dc novo you want to get out not one expert but a number. — 
A. Yes and that Is essentially uec(‘ssary. Th(‘ man who makes finuaces must be an expert ' 
in that line. Then then* is the “Founder whose business is to n^gulate the rtuuperature "of 
the furnace and wlnm tlu* metal is ready for work to gradually reduce the temperature of 
the furnace to make the glass suibciently plastic for tin* blowers to work upon. He then 
goes away and his business is finished. Then the mixing de])artm<'ut requires considorable - 
attention, as the comj)osition of different (jualiiies and colours of glass requires great skill Ui 
economising cost. 

Q. You have in this glass industry two separate industries. You have to manufacture 
glass which is a scientific and technical operation and tlnm you liave glass-blowing which is 
a speiies of handicraft — A. i divide the raw glass making from tnniiiig out glass articles 
in my written evidence foi' two reasons. Oiu^ is thert* are so many fa.ctori(‘s that are working 
in India (*ither successfully or imsuccessfully. All thesi* could be utilized for our purpose. 

I would not like to wuisti* all this effort and capital. I liuve a furtlier justification for it. When 
I w^mt to Jubbul])()re, the manager told me he bought crystal ordinary crude glass at Es. 2 
a mamid, and he thought it was a very good bargain. If that man had raw crude glass at 
his factory he wumld dispense witli this mixer and furnace inak(*r. There is another reason 
which leads me to tlie same conclusion. In all my travels sinci* 1903, I have found that 
Indian glass-blowers could be trained to make any sort of glass articles, liowever complicated 
the proc(‘Ss may be. It is only a week ago that I saw in Clunchiui a glass-blow'or making a* 
wuilking stick of glass about thn'e feet long whicli was most artistic. It is a sort of family 
industry, and if t hese ^lOople (jouhl get crude glass, it could be successfully introduced as a honie 
industry. They have done it in Jaiian. J can give another instance. 'Mr. Eanchoddas’ 
factory at Alimedabacl started in about 1S9I or 1895 w^as bringing crude glass from Austria 
and making cliimneys, and foj' two years it, paid a dividend. After that, the export of crude 
glass from Austria w'as stoj^pi'd, this wnxs in 1897 or 1898. 

Q. In what year did the Austrians prohibit t he <*xpovt, of crude glass ? — A. In 1896 
or 1897. 

Q. Was it actually ])rohi]nted ?- A, I lalieve by a decision of the exporter in Austria. 
AEei a sto])]uige of the crude glass from Austria, tin* merchants in India get the same in tlie * 
form of solicl s ilt sellers, which they bri'ak ])ef()ri* introcluchig in tlu* furnace. When the 
Ahmedabad factory w'as getting this raw crystal, tlif^y worked well. But when they attempted 
to make glass out of sand the outer] nisi* failed. 

Q. About ytmr suggestion to start a central glass-works, has anything of that kind been > 
done anywhere else in the world ?- A. I took the idea from the Japanese industry. * 

Q, Is it done in Japan ? /I. It was not done exactly in the same way, and I could not 

imitate what the Japanese did. I have (*xplainecl in the note how the Imj^erial Laboratoi'f 
had been helping in tlie matter, aiicl they have now^ started big factories in which tliey make^^''" 
their owo glass. ‘ 

Q. There are two systmns of glass-making a])pareutly d(‘veloped in Lidia. There ia tlie 
system wJiich was introduced by the Austrians in which furnaces of the Siemens class are used, 
also the system introduced by the Japanese in wdiich ofien fire pot funiacos are used. Whbh 
do you think is the most suitable in this country i. I should use Siemen’s furn^ioes for 
certain things, and 1 would requifi* pot furnaces for certain other things. For colotiij|ji glass 
Siemen’s furnace on a small scale wull never pay because in this case; the shifts of work%ijftt be 
regular. If we have some orders just to make a fenv articles, which may fetch very high prices 
in the market, I would use the pot furnace*. With a Siemeu’s furnace, we should have a 
complete organization of labour, so that all tin* pots in the furnace could be worked together. 
Naturally the output is large and therefore economical. 

Q. Your idea is that a la.rge central manufactory of glass should be started and for that 
you would import special technical experts to deal with the problems* that arise and then.yOti 
w^ould sell this glass to the existing glass works and you would get these people to remelt it. Onto 
of the points that arise is this, what steps should be taken to get a sufficient number of trained 
blowers, trained manipulators of glass? You suggest that this can be done by the employmei^ - 











maohhery. But aa far as I uadeistakd, the experience in Madras 
, «jey tned these machines was that the men wanted a good deal of training to work 

• ' ® satisfactory article. That point has not been 

'■•iSSr ♦ ^ J ® ^ aad I should hke to know what you think should be 

.Time towMds trammg craftsmen who are going to manipulate the glass after it had been re- 
■ ^ited. Do you want to have a Government training school or the development of some such 
t^tory M the Talegaon Glass Works which is practically the only training place in the country ? 

• g.'“' courses open to us. One is to employ blowers, if they are available 

»ould they be partly available, the presses and the blowing machines may be brought in use' 

'1 expect that m some centres we can get enough blowers, but in othem we shall have to use 
^Jhe other deyces. This will naturally siiecialize the manufacture of certain articles in certain 
V factories, which is a desirable result. It is quite correct that men will have to be trained in 
handhng the blowing machmes and presses, but this training will be of a very short duration 
almost nothing compared to the time it takes to train a good glass blower. In order to train 
•*wuch craftsmen, I do not want Government Traming Schools at all, but if Government is inclin- 
ed to help, they may send in some paid apprentices to work and learn the art in several facto- 
ries. These apprentices may then be allowed to work in the factory after completion of their 
term of apprenticeships. Some paii, of the ghws will be sold to local bangle makers, who have 
dimculty in jirocurinj^ trained labour. 

Q. The bangle makers already pt their glass from Firozabad. Do you propose that we 
should mterfere with the trade of Firozabad ? — A. I do not think it will interfere. I have 
seen the glass made there. 1 do not think it is of a good quality at all. There is too much 
alkali in it. Besides, we think we shall be able to supply at a cheapu rate a better quality. 

X 1 from the technical manufacture of glass there, do you jiropose that you should 

take The bangle makms in hand and train them to do other w'ork ?~A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that their previous experiimce as bangle makers will be of least help to 
them m blowmg glasses 1-A. They know how to deal with glass. In fact, bdngle maLm 
do not connjio tbcmselvoB to but make a lot of toys. 

TJiey do not do any glass blowing ?— J. They do not do it actually on a large scale 
but they ao aouiethmg for artistic purposes. They could be more easily trained. ^ 


Q. M far as you Imow, how arc glass blowers recruited 1- A. In Great Britain formerly 
a lot of boys were taken as apprentices in the glass factories. But recently a law w'as passed 
prohibitmg boys under fourteen yearn of age from working at a furnace. C'ombnied with this 
a lot of new occupations suitable only for young boys have opened out. The result therefore 
IS the scarcity of appimiticcs. The apprenticing system is still going on on the continent 
and the British glass blowers have now to depend upon the lew conthieutal glass blowers who 
come o\'er to Gieat Bril-aiu expecting bettor wages than they can get at their homes We 
had m our factory nearly thirty iieople working, and of tlies.! five were Germans and thiee were 
Italians, That should not be a sl.audard for judging other institutions, because our iiroprietor 
was workmg m the Whitefriar Glass Works and after that he started his owi work and L had 
a lot of jxmple who were conneiTed w'ith.liim by long association or relationship and there were 
nearly forty altogether. But still there was great difficulty in getting blow'ers at times of 
eme^rgency. 


Q. Do you think there is any necessity in connection with glass factories for Government 
to start a place for training glass bh.were. Is if. necessary to have a Government School of 
glass blowmg '!~A. I think substantial instruction can only be had in a factory and not in a 
Bchool. 

, Q. Such p the Talegaon factory'!- A. It may be useful. It must be a regular factory 
where glass articles are tuined out on a large and commercial scale. A laboratory is of very 
l^tlc practical value except for reat^arcb. ^ 

Q. Arc you going to train your labour in this glass factory ? Would you have a system 
of, apprenticeship?-^. It has been very successful in Jubbulpore. Lots of young men 
gQ,mo^ willingly to work. Of couwe, they always work for higher wages, but the works do 
not aimer any difficulty in getting blowers. 

How long does it take to train a glass blower ?— A. It deiiends upon the individual. 
I should say on an average a man should bo useful after six months’ work and he should be a 
Wow^ after a year or so. 

Q. How much would it cost to train a blower 'i—A. The cost is inconsiderable. The 
glass that he spoils goes back to the pot. 

, Qi I was told by a manager of one factory in this country that the cost is at least Bs. 2,000 
to traia a good blower.. Do you subscribe to that 1—A. If whatever articles he breaks'has 
|p>t to be thrown away as a waste, of course it may cost something more. But my experience 
im imsz 



is that apprentices do not cost anything in a factory. Although they spoil a quantity of 
which can be remelted, they do some other work which compensates for all the waste. This is 
for unpaid apprentices. 

Q, The question came up as to what amount should be paid to a glass works for train- 
ing men as apprentices, and it was calculated that the cost would be as much as Rs. 2,000 to 
turn out a first class glass blower. Do you think that it is an exorbitant amount 1 — A. If yo^ 
ask me what each apprentice; would cost in laboratory or school, where all the glass produced 
is spoiled or wasted, in fact if the laboratory is carried on only on debits without credits of any ' 
kind such as by sale of articles produced, perhaps it may cost that much. But even then if 
you take 50 apprentices, I do not think it would cost a lakh of rupees. In any case, I think 
the estimate is very loosely made, but I do not wish to express an opinion on that. But I think 
that in a going factory it should cost very little. It is almost an inconsiderable item, because 
they do not go there to spoil glass. In a going factory it must cost nothing at all. 

Q. You recommend that instead of making the glass which is common all over the country 
attempts should be made to start the manufac^ture of potash glass or potash lead glass ?— 
Yes. 

Q, How would you get over the present scarcity of potash ? —A, 1 do not know much 
about the sources of alkali in India. I have no practical knowledge about it but my belief 
is that potash can be got in Lidia and the supply of alkali for the purposes of a glass industry 
could be ensured from indigenous sources. 

Q, Assuming that there are difficulties in getting potash, is it your opinion that a better 
class of glass can be turned out at the proiient time by longer boiling ? — A, Yes. But 
some further precautions are also necessary. At present alkali is used in large proportions, 
which makes the glass inferior and increases the cost unnecessarily. Boiling glass for a longer 
time will involve no doubt an extra expenditure of fuel, but as I have explained before, the 
extra cost is more than comj>en8ated by the resulting output. 

Q, Your general conclusion is that the glass factories to be successful must be in the 
neighbourhood of coal fields. That limits the successful manufacture to Bengal. — A, Yes. 
If the crystal is made, then I should like to have blowing factories all over the country, chiefly 
in the market centres. 

Q, Simply for remelting glass and working it into finished articles, how much fuel woul<| 
be required Not even twenty per cent, of wliat is required for converting sand into 

glass. Then again this fuel can be inferior fuel, as glass will remelt at a lower heat. I have just 
made up those figures. The figures I have worked out are for converting eight tons of sand 
into glass. I calculate 16 tons for two days. That comes to one ton of sand for two tons of 
coal. That is for the making of crystal. When this has to be remelted the whole thing would 
be done for about two to three tons of coal. I watched this in the Jubbulpore factory, only 
very recently. After the glass is boiled perfectly it is very liquid at the time. Afterwards 
the temperature has got to be lowered for making it a little thicker so as to be worked upon, 
and the time takeji for working it out into articles will be four or five hours. In distributing the 
total amount of coal used for the 12 hours, I found that the coal used during the five hours was 
j)raport;ionately much smaller in quantity because a high temperature was unnecessary there. 

1 have worked it out. I think it comes to about one-fourth or even less. 

Q. You will have in your central factory tank furnaces, and in your subsidiary factories 
which you will establish in those places where there is a demand for glass articles, you will have 
a small pot furnace ? — A. Yes. 

Q. There is one other point, and that is about the manufacture of pots. Can pots for 
melting glass be made in this country ? Last time when I was in Jubbulpore they liait' 
made their own pots. I am fully convinced that pots can be made as good as those imported 
from Japan, and I think even much superior. 

Q. Are they actually made in Jubbulpore Yes. They have tried them and thiy 

iire using the same pots. Of course^ they are not being made in the proper way. They have 
;'Ot a lot of pots lying on the floor. 1 saw that five or six weeks ago. 

Q. They told me when I was in Jubbulpore that the pots were not satisfactory!— 
Because they prepare a pot in three months. How will that be satisfactory ? 

Q. You think they could prepare, absolutely satisfactory ones They have done 

jt. When I went there first, they were telling me the same thing that the pots broke tm 
m one mouth. But now they can go on for several months. They are now taking a 
lime for drying. A pot cannot be a sound pot miless it is dried in the course of 
a year. 
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Q» ^ far as you know, is the Indian fiiebriok and fiieclay sufficiently good for the 
oonstruction of various types of tanks and furnaces that are required for glass industry ? — 
A. We may have to import firebricks at first, but I think that subsequently we may have 
them made in India. Some experiments are made in Bengal, and I think it is quite probable 
that we shall succeed in making even Silica bricks in this country. No furnace dan go on for 
more than four or five years, and there is no use in using that furnace after four years because 
the fuel that would be consumed would be enormous. 

Q. Is it not the fact that most of the funiaccs last for four months ? - A. In Rajpura they 
have only one furnace and . 

Q. That was built by whom 'l—A. By Messrs. Burn and Co. with Indian material. 
At Jubbulpore they brought bricks from Germany. But that furnace also gave work for 
about three or four years. None of these factories gave a good trial to express an opinion 
whether this brick will stand or that brick will stand. They worked for one or two years and 
then they closed. The furnaces were not continuously under fixe for four years. 

Q. In your scheme here you talk about Govenunent help. What kmefit will you derive 
from Government purchasing glass articles thi’ough your agency when you start the manu- 
facture of glass iu the coiuitry ? — A. The point is how Government can help. My demand 
was that Government should buy the fii*st class quality of the glass we turned out and they 
required. Then I was told to make a list of the articles that I could supply to Government and 
at what price I could sell them. That was a very difficult thing for me to do before I had the 
factory in proper working order. I said “ We shall try to do evcrylhmg possible. I do not 
know what I shall succeed in making, but I should like to have a wide field of choice so that I 
can see what aiticles I (lan ])roducc and that cheaply so that I can produce them and supply 
to Government. For a period of five to ten years you entrust tlie whole Government supply 
to us and we shall supply from our own factory, and such of the articles as we cannot supply 
from our own factory we will buy and supply at the same })rico which you paid before. I do 
not think it will lead to jnofit, and if there is any profit in it that will be due to* oui buying 
very keenly as we are in the glass trade and know wliere to buy cheap. But our buying for 
Government will not in any way result in loss to them. The whole supply should be in our hands 
mahily for the reason that we have ()})portunities to manufacture a variety of articles at fiint. 

• In turning out some we may fail but in others we may succeed. After sufficient trials, it can 
bo established which articles we can successfully produce and then only such articles may b(i 
bought from ns and tlu^ buying ageiicy may be terminated. ” 

PresideMt-*Q. Who are “ w(‘. there ? — A, Anybody that has been given tlio conces- 
sion, those who carry out the scheme, or join me in ostablisliing a company under the scheme 
proj)osid. 

Q. Do they require a Government concession ? What kind of concession do you want ? 
— A. That (Jovemment should place tluur orders for all thejr glass supply with the company. 

Q. And then you establish this company and that company will provide raw glass for all 
the makers in India V -A. Yes. 

Q, They can charge what price they like to any maker iti Jiidia ? — A. Yes. 

Q. They could kill the glass industry of Firozabad aud extend that of Bombay or in any 
other district they wished by manipulating the prices ? You can kill the glass making industry 
in Madn^s or Bombay?- A. Tins question presupposes that the prices will be arbitrarily 
' fixed, not only iu their proportion to the profits desired, but also iu relation to the different 
individual crstdiiiers. Suppose we sell to a Bombay factory at Rs. 10 a cwt. and to a Madras 
factory at Rs. 25 a cwt., the Madras factory will lose. Such manipulations could not be expect- 
^ed from a respectable and straight goin *, concern. If that line is not taken the atteni])t will 
' entail loss. 

Q. It may be to your interest, or your directors may have shares in the central glass pro- 
dtfqing factory and they may also have shares in one of the subsidiary factories in Madras witJi- 
ou^ny shares iu the subsidiary factory in Bombay.— ^1. Such a difficulty is bound to 
aillM in every pioneer attempt. But in a concern which is run on sound business principle's 
such contmgencies should not arise. No doubt some factories which are now making their 
own glass may suffer some loss, if at all, but even if one or two factories lose, wc shalbbe 
giving, more benefit to the country generally by selling crude glass to the whole trade. 

Q. If you are the one central glass producing factory you can distribute your glass to any 
factory you please and control these factories or wipe out the same glass manufactures of, say, 
Firozabad ?— .4. When this parent factory is started we can supply cnido glass to Firozabad 
tltd shall kill glass making out of sand in Firozabad, We want to do that, because we shall 
aupM'to them a material of better quality and cheaper price. So Firozabad people instead 
of wasting their onergie'fe in making bad crude glass will bo free to devote them to the makuig 
good and artistic glassware. This occupation will pay them better certainly. 
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Q. You can also charge any price you like. If you once kill the glass manufacture of 
Firozabad you will supply your glass to the bangle makers too ? — A, After the war we shallt. 
be controlled by the English prices. 

Q. You do not see my point. If the Government gave a concession to any one central 
glass manufactory, it would put that company in a position of being able to supply glass article 
makers of India with glass at any price they wished to charge. They could manipulate the glass 
article makers of India in such a way as to wipe out the glass industry in one area and develop 
it in another to suit their purpose. First of all they would destroy all local gl?AS8 makers by 
r(‘dncmg their prices, and after that tliey would raise tlieir price against the glass article 
ijiakers. — A. Our prices will always have to remain under those of the Europan imported 
glass coming into Lidia. That would be a control. 

Q. That would be your only limit. You would screw down the glass article maker to 
any extent you pleased ? — A. It is to our interest to keep these blowing factories alive because 
they will be our customers. It will be to our interest to increase these blowing factories, and 
unless these factories make a considerable profit it will not attract people to come in and have 
a blowing factory, and it will be to our interest to encourage these blowing fac^tories. 

Q. There is a danger that your interest may be in some other direction. — A» After aU 
if it is thought that we are making a bad use of the concession which has been given to us by 
Govoniinent, Government will have every right to reconsider the question. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart. — Q. You consider that there is no hop for glass making industry out 
here except by substantial Government assistance. Is it too complicated foj* private onterpriBe 
or have ])i‘ivate enterprises lost tlieir money and the public their confidence ? — A. They have 
lost their mon(*y too often and they would not come out again. According to what I have 
submitted to the Commission, one of the essential conditions is that glass factory must be start- 
ed on a large sc.ale. There have beiui so many failures in the country that the people would now 
be shy of buying shares in a glass factory unless th(‘y have got a thorough assurance that the 
scheme is fully scrutinised ami Government 1ms given a substantial concession. Unless they 
have got a fresh assuramie that the thing is bond fide and has been well thought out, I do not 
think Giat. privates capital will come forth. 

Q. A number of exjierts will have to be brought out. Will they be easy to find ? — A, 

I tliink so. 1 am in coTresj)ondence with one or two of my friends there with regard to the 
Jublnilpore factory. Tiny would come here and stay for some two years or so. 

Q. Th<u*(^ will be an increased demand for them in England after the war ? — A. Ther^f 
would be, but I think we can get a few if we attractiv(^ terms. There are several factories 
in which thm'e is the chief man and an assistant of liis, sometimes even two assistants. One of 
f hem could be goi . 

Q. These experts would be of two kinds, scientific men who would conduct the preliminary 
research and investigation and the imui who arc connected with foundry and mixing, — A. One 
expert, would be for tlie fiiniace and he would be the founder. The other man would be the 
chemist. 


Q. You must have both of them ? — A. Yes, and the third of course would be the man 
who would know everything in the blowing department. 

Q. How many of tliese pople would you want for a central factory ?— ^. I thought 
of bringing out six. Practically each department should be imder an Europan exprt at least 
for one year, or if possible for two years. 

Q. .As regards labour you see no particular difficulty in getting this ?— .4. No. 

Q. With reference to tlu^ factory at Sodepore near Calcutta, I understood that it failed 
from want of skilled labour. In your own note you say that they had six German workm^ 
--.4. And they went away. slf. ^ 

Q, Had they not more than six as a matter of fact ? — A, 1 visited that factory 
1903-04. ^ 

Q, That was seven or eight years after 1 could only get information from MesfHi! 

Heilgers and Company. They told me tliey had a lot of difficulties there. The Germans who 
came out theie were attacked by malaria fever and so on, and they went away. I did not see 
it in working order. I saw it at ihe end of 1903 or 1904. 

Q. That was six or seven years after it had failed. Is it not the case that it failed owing 
to want of skilled labour after the loss of the European labour ?--.4. Yes. 


Q. And they could not replace th^Tn ^4. They told me that they tried to brmg i 
boys but they also would not stay on. I have sho\vn in my statement how I propose 
with this difficulty. ^ 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. You describe your difficulties in getting into glass works in 
Are you in a position to say whether it is more difficult for an Indian to get into the works tihi 





ft Britisher ? — A, It depends upon what Britisher you mean. If he is a British workman it 
18 easy for him to enter. But I think it is fairly difficult for a man of the middle class to enter. 
I do not blame the people for that, because a lot of these people are jealous of gentlemen coming 
to their factory and learning the art. 

Q. That is economic and not racial. What I want to know is, is there any evidence of 
racial discrimination, or is it simply economic ? The man wants to save his trade ? Is an 
hdian kept out as an Indian as against a Britisher ? — A. Wlion I wanted to get into a works 
it was mentioned to one or two proprietors of a firm, and before I left Bombay they had promised 
that they would take me up, I met them in London and I went to the glass works and after 
the people there saw me, the very next day a lot of pople did not come for work. 

Q. It was on the part of labour ?— ^4. Yes. Then the proprietor sent a wire to the 
gentleman to whom he had promised that he would take me and he asked me to go back to 
London. I worked in these works for only a day. In one or two cases the firms said that they 
liked to help Lidians but they could not take the risk. 

Q. Because of the trade unions ?— ^4. I do not know whether it was trad(*>8 unions or 
their own prejudice. My two attempts failed in that way. But once you go along with the 
workmen, I do not think the difficulty remains. 

Q. When you get to know the workmen ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in a position to know' what that prejudice of the workmen was due to ? 
Was it a racial one or were tliey afraid of foreign people acquiring their art- ? — A. I could not 
explain that. 

Q. So far as you were concerned, it was on the part of workmen rat-lier than of the mas- 
tem ? — A, Mr. Powell of the Whitcfriars Glass Factory always w'elcomed me w'henever 1 went 
to him for advir-(*, and he alw'ays show'ed me things without any reserve, and yet he would not 
allow me to take a blow pipe in tlie factory. 

Q. Is it due to trade union regulations ainojig the glass blowers ? — A. Wo all met to- 
gether once and they gave me a soit of patta saying that they would not take ()bje(;tion to an 
Indian or something of that sort-. That was in 1902, but of course, there is a difficulty. I 
could not define it. 1 think it has soinet-liing to do witli racial and something with trade union 
— a sort of combined prejudice. As a contrary experience I knew of a student w^ho wanted to 
study pottery and the student w'as i-aken in with open arms, and he was practically one with the 
worsen. 

Q, It dcpcyids on the workmen ? — A. Yes. To a certain extent. 

Q, At one time in Jubbulpore I was informed— this was about five or six years ago — 
that they were in difficulty owing to tin; magnesiuTn contents of the limestone. Has that 
difficulty been got over ? — A, The difficulty is there still. I think they have got a different 
stratum about half a mile away. 

Q. Why do you say that as cheap fuel is of impoii-ance in crystal making, the worlcs must 
be confined to Bengal ? What about, the coal fields in the Central Provinces and the other 
coal fields in other parts of India ? - A. 1 do not put it as a positive statement. You can have 
works where sand and coal can be found. 

Q, You say, “ I do not think that European soda water bot-i-les could be imported in Madras 
for less than three ruj)ees a dozen.’' That is four annas each. Do you mean now or before 
the war ? Before the war I do not iniow what it cost to import soda water bottles, but the 
ordinary puce was four annas eacii. — A, Tluit is about ihi’ee ru})ees a dozen. 

Mr. (7. E. Low . — Four annas was the retail price. 

President. — Q. Mu. Low suggests that you are not quite accurate in saying that they 
could not be import-(Ml for less than Ks '' a dozen, whereas they could be imported for very 

less than that.— .^4. The Niagara bottle, the best soda water bottle, could not be got for 
.ms than Rs. 3 a dozen. 


You stick to the opinion that Ks. 3 a dozen is the normal import price ? — A. It may 
WfosB for inferior bottles. 

Mr. C, E. liOW. -Q, You speak of bottle making machines. I suppose that unless they 
turned out a certain number of bottles they could not pay. Do you know what the minimum 
output is ?— A. 1 have seen the “ Owen's" in working order and I have seen “Ashley's ", 
Oweij^s makes about 40 to 50 bottles a minute. 

Q, How many must you turn out in order to make that machine profitable ?— ^4. I 
have seen Owen’s, but it has been used for f-wo days and not used at all for another two days, 
|nd so on. 

Is that working economically ?■— Yes. If it required steam or some other power, 
I say it would not pay, but it is moie like a tool wliich could be used whenever opportu- 
#it^lise8 and laid by when it is not wanted. The only thing which will be wasted is the interest 
tike value paid for the machine, which I should think is inconsiderable, 
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Q. Where was that ? In England ?— -4. Yes. Are there any indigenous glass blowers 
in Inia as opposed to bangle makers ?•— 4. Some who make attar phials and some who make 
some little glass sticks. 

Q. Wliere do they live ?~-4. Saharanpur, and the other day I saw some blowers in 
Cliiuchni making beautiful things. 

Hon^ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currirnblioy. — Q, What were you before you went to England ? 
— 4. I graduated hero from the Elphinstone College before I went to England. 

Q. But not in science ? — A, I took a two years* course with Professor Gajjar. I went 
on a scholarship from the university to England. 

Q, What induced you to take up this line 4. T was in this line long'" before I went. 

I was going to Mr. Justice Eanade and doing some work for him, and it was he who suggested 
this idea to me. 

Q. You have Ixien to Austria and Germany also ? — 4. Not for study. 

Q, You only visited the works ? — 4. Yes. 

Q, Were you allowed to go and see tliese works in Austria and Germany ? — 4. I was 
allowed just to go round bec^ause I went with a man who was a foreman. 

Q, There also they are very strict ?— 4. They asked me whether 1 was interested in 
glass works. 

Q. If you were, they would no|f allow you ? Did you see any Japanese working in these 
continental factories ? — A. In Gablontz I saw one Japanese gentleman. He was learning 
the maldng of colours. We met in the evening and I asked him how he got into the factory 
and he said he wtis a relation of Baron Hyashi who was an Ambassador in London, and he said 
that there was a lot of disturbauexj. But then he was there all the same. He was not getting 
proper treatment. 

Q. Did you give any advice to the works that you mention at llajpura, etc. ? Have you 
given your o})Uuon and advice to start factories ? — 4. Whenever I had an opportunity I never 
declined to give my co“Oj[)eration or advice. But tlie thing was that one or two people asked 
me to join in starting a factory and I went into details, and I found out that the scheme was not , 
sound enough and I did not want to gamble with other people’s money, and my withdrawmg 
and refusing to join in such concerns rather created a certain amount of prejudice under which 
I am now labouring. 

Q. You had nothing to do with the starting of any factory ? — 4. No. 

y. You had been to Japan also ? — 4. In 1907. 

Q. I suppose you must have meJ. many Indian students sent by the Indian National 

Ajisociation there. Are they getting fair treatment, and are they able to have access there ? 

4. They are better that way. They are comparatively very free there. They had no 
complaint. 

Q. How many yearn dotis it take to study there ?— 4. Two or three years. That really 
depends upon what you wisli to learn. If one wants to become an accomplished blower he may 
have to practise blowing for two years. If one wants to become a skilled workman only he may 
gain his object in different periods in different branches. But if one goes to study the details 
of every department in ghiss making, so that he may be able to organize and start that industry 
in ludia—which T consider is the re,al sco^Ki for educated Indians going abroad for iudustried 
education, two or three yeai-s ought to be quite sufficient to master the details of the glass in- 
dustry, provided he has fair opportmiities to see various works, but ro far as glass and pottery 
are concemed, I think a trip to England is essential. I do not think that even Germany can 
give that instruction of organizing details on soimfl lines. The glass that is made m England 
is of the finest class and the most costly glass in the whole world. Gablontz is also prodUcW 
costly glass, but that is because of the coloured and fancy articles. ^ 

Q, Does India consume the best or tlio cheaper articles ?-’4. I do not mean best in'iLe* 
way of cost, but ^best * means an article that will last. 

Q, Does India get continental goods ?— 4. Yes. 

Q. Because India does not want to pay more.— 4. There are tumblers and tumblers. 
The tumbler’s which cost Es. 8 a dozen are finer and last longer and they are made of better 
glass than those which are sold at Es. 2 a dozen. 

Q. My question is this : When you say that you must go to England to learn the manu- 
facture of "^tter types of glass articles, India generally imports and consumes cheaper articleg. 
and a study in Japan will be quite enough for starting the industry ?— 4. It is a very 
question. There is no factory which can produce only inferior classes of articles. These oa 
nothing like a better glass producing factory or a lower glass producing factory. When pottery' 
and glass articles are made and they come out, they are divided into first class, second cl^ss a^^ 
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thard class^ The first dass artides manufactured in the continent for instance go over to 
.^enca or England and the second class is consumed in the continent and the third class 

furnace again or they are sold practically at the cost price. This 
classification comes in only afterwards. The factory is not origmally intended to produce 
inferior glass articles. 

Q. To have the supeiior kind of articles more skilled labour is necessary ? — A. Labour 
turns out all things at once. The articles are sorted out after they are ready. If the labour 
is high class it vdl produce more firsts and less seconds and thirds. 

Q. What causes this difference There are articles in wliich some part- is a little 

faulty, or there is an air hole in it. Supposing there is a little black or white siieck in a tumbler, 
that goes into the third class. In flooring tiles there is the first chiss, the second class and the 
^ third class. There is a difference of 25 per cent, in price between the first and second and 26 
per cent, between the second and the third, 

Q. And you think that a man who studies in Japan will not be a skilled man ? Can he 
be useful as a recruit to the factory here ? -A. 1 do not want to be mismiderstood. 1 do not 
want to deprecate Japanese learning. 1 think that people who have taken their education in 
Japan must go to England for a year or so and see the various ways in which the English people 
are manipulating tlie glass. 

Q. Would it be advantageous to send a boy for study when he is comparatively young ? 
— A, Yes. If you wish to make him a skilled workman. 

Q. He may have graduated liere in arts, or is it necessary that he should be a graduate 
in science 1—A. If it is science it would bt' better, because a man before going must first 
make all the investigations that he can possibly make in India itself, and perhaps if it is 
cheaper to go to Japan he may go to Japan, but let him complete his education in England. 

Q. A graduate in ^icience would be better thaji a graduate in arts ?— ^4. Sciei^ce learning 
would not help much. 

Q. There is no college of science in Bombay i—A. 1 have seen in many cases M.A.’s 
and M.Sc.’s They had to undergo a special course like myself. 

• Q, Do you know about the students that the National Indian Association had sent to 
Japan and who after their return to India are working in any of the factories ? — A. I have 
not got any knowledge whatever about it. 

Q. To have* a very successful concern, w^hat do you think should be its capital for a 
big factory ? — A. For a big crystal making factory and one or tw^o blowing factories I have 
<»loulated in this scheme about 10 to 12 lakhs of rupees. If you want to add to it window 
glass making them will be another five laklis because you inquire a lot of machinery. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mmkerjee. — Q. Where have you ^submitted your scheme ?—i4. I 
wrote it in abstract, and 1 have submitted there that such and such a thing should be done. 
Here I have submitted some statements and these statements were prcpai’ed after 1 had worked 
the detailM. I thought that the details wwld Jiot Im^ necesi^ry. 

Q, What exp<‘rt knowledge have you in glass work ? — A. Nothing more than that I 
was apprenticed in a glass factory for about two years and that I have worked as a manager 
of a small factory for about eigliteen months in England. In fact, I was there about four 
years. 

Q. Have climatic conditions anything to do with the manufacturing of glass ? — A, I 
•do not think that will be a difficulty here at all. They do not find it in Jubbulpore. 

Q, You have not been able to tempt any big capitalist in Bombay to start a glass 
factory ?— ^4. I did not want to tempt aiiybody until I saw the thing clear. 

You have now a new scheme and you think it will be successful '{—A, I will have 
the satisfaction that I am putting something substantial befoj’e the public. I had two 
•occasions to join two factories, but I did not do so for the simple reason that I did not think 
thaiJ^nterpri^e would be successful financially. 

Q, In the last paragraph of your witten statement you have asked the Commission to 
recommend Government to give some concession.— .4. Those concessions which I have asked 
before, 

Q, Do you want the concession for yourself ?— ^4. For any company. That is my 
scheme. I put in that paragraph because if the Commission desires any guarantee that an 
'enterprise will be staited with the concessions I have asked for I am prepared to give it. That 
is only a token of my eaimestness. There is no reason why I should submit a scheme and 
•othei#%hould get the concessions. It is not reasonable that one should conceive a scheme 
^axid another should exethite it. The scheme I have submitted is based upon various details 
i know and experience I have gained. 
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Q. Without these concessious you will not bo able to float a company successfully ? — 
A. At the present moment I do not see my way clear. 

Q. Do you think you can compete with the imported articles ? — A, I have thought 
over the point and I am convinced that I will. 

Q. Do you mean that you can compete against foreign articles if the importers have to 
pay more for the railway freight than you have to pay ? — A, Yes. And further our cost 
price will be less tlian theirs. 

Q. If you get these concessions for a certain period and afterwards they are withdrawn^ 
will you be able to compete ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How will you be able to compete when you can only make profit on the freight ?— 
A. By that time we shall have done away with the expert. The expenditure on the experts 
will l)e a b'.avy item on this factory. 

Q. Do you think that in a big factory with 10 or 15 laklrs of capital the expert’s pay is a 
heavy item ? — A. The cxjrerts that 1 propose to bring over here — ^tbere is a good deal of 
difference between the meaning of the word ‘ expert ^ as you use it and as 1 use it. In glass 
trade tlie, man who is an ex[rert in funrace building is not an ex}K?rt, iu mixing. So I want not 
one expu't but many of them, and I have to pay them all well. 

Q. What will you havii to pay for a good expert ? — A, Some jxiople like to take a* 
tri]) to India for six montlus and they may come on easy terms. 

Q. Suppose you had a two years’ agreement with them. -A. They would not come for 
less than a £1,000, p(U‘haj)s more, if you want really abh^ hands. 

Q. You think that without these Government concessions the scheme can never 
succeed. — A. I cannot see it through. 

Q, What did the Japanese Govenimcjit do iu helping such mi industry ? — A. They 
have done n^mih more than I have asked. The imperial laboratory topk an active j^art in 
tiniching the people how to mix the material, etc. 

Q. Any subsidy or grant ? — A. Grants an', mostly given iu legard to supplying crystals. 
I was there only for about a fortjiight and learnt tfiat Government in Japan spent a considerable 
amount of money in supplying expert knowledge, raw materials, and giving grants to several 
companies to start glass works. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In answer to Sir Fazulbhoy you said that in Japan they make oul}^ 
inferior glass, and you advise that if anybody wanted to study the manufacture', of glass Jt» 
should comiJete his education in England. In another place you (ixplaiu tliat all glass is made 
m one furnace, and then it is divided into first class, second class and tliiid class. When you 
say that the Japanese make only infeiior aitich'S, I do not quite undemtaud you. — A. No 
glass that is brought out is bad in (juality as glass. The first class, second class and third 
class are with regard to the manufacture of the finished article. The Japanese put mor<i alkali 
into the glass, and they turn it out so cheap, and naturally they bring out more seconds than 
firets. Besides tho materials th^ use for economy tmu out a bad (piality of glass. 

Q. The raw mateiual used is inferior ? — A, Yes, and mixmg is not so good. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. What is the proportion of first, second and third class in the 
output ? — A. That depends upon the factories, lu Powell’s works, second class was only 20 
per cent, of the first, and in ^wyerby's works it was about 30 per cent. 

Q. Is tlie highest proportion of th<^ glass turned out of the first grade ? Do they make 
more fimt grade than the second and the third The majority is first grade. 

Q. Its market is practically confined to United States and the United Kingdom ^4, 

Yes. 

Q. Where would a market be found for the first grade articles turned out iu India i— A, 
The supply to Government. The Government is buying first, class articles here. We %hall 
not make 50 per cent, of first class aiticle but we shall make 25 or 30 per cent. 

Q, It does not dejieiid upon the workmen, but upon the quality of the class ?— A. It 
dei>ends upon the workmen its well as the quality of glass. 

Q. I thought you said that it did not depend upon the workmen but on the class of glass 
turned out. — A. On workmen also. Suppose a good quality of glass tumbler is made and 
it luiS got a BiMJck here or there, it goes into the second clas8|f 

Q. If the Indian iactories tuni out the same quality of glass as is turned out in Austria 
and Germany, where will you sell the Indian articles A. The middle class are trying to 
discriminate between good and bad glass. 

Q, On the continent they are content with second class glass ? — A, Now. 

Q. There will be a bettor demand in India than on the continent fdr first grade articles f— 
A. Yes. 
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Witness. I want to a#dres8 the Commission on the subject of those j)eopIe who like 
m^elf go to England and other foreign countries, and when they return find very great 
dimculty m utilising their exporiei\ce, and I thought that I should suggest that there should 
be a certain arrangement by which the knowledge and the experience of these people could be 
taken advantage of. 

Q. Have you got any specific proposal to make ? — A. I know in my own case I could 
not do very inuch, and then if I do not do it I have always got to live in an atmosphere of dis- 
trust. That is not the only case, but I have got dozens of cases like that. A gentleman who 
had a good miiversity career here, an M.A. and B.Sc., went for learning paper manufacture 
to joreij^ countries, and when he returned he could not do anything and he went to his former 
occupation on a small salary. Then there was another man who had leanit pottery. I tried to 
introduce him to some of my friends, but it was of no avail, and that man is still wandering 
about. On the top of this the whole thing results in creating a sort of distrust in the minds 
of other people who can afford capital, and those men after running all risks and undergoing all 
kinds of hardships have to break their lives in a most injmious manner. When I came back, 
difficulties came in the way and I went and saw the Hon’ble Mr. Clark four times, moved the 
Bengal Governtmmt to take some action, and I should have been content if they had examined 
my proposals and fomid them impracticable, but nothing has been done. Tl\ose people who 
have returned from foreign coimtries have got to live very hard lives. I have heard some 
gentlemen passing some remarks about them that they have lost their character and are whiling 
away their time, and that has had a most injurious effect upon the Indian public. For all 
these reasons, I submit that some arrangement should he devised by which those people who 

come back — they may be competent or incompetent, it does not matter what they are can bring 

themselves into contact with the public and show wh(‘ther they can do something or cannot 
do anything, and I ceitainly think that the Commission will conceive some such arrangement, 
by which tJie knowledge gained by Indiana may be tested and uiilis^^d. I suggest for that pur- 
pose a sort of Board of Industries consisting of about ten or twelve commercial men of capital 
with the Director of Industries as secretary. One of the duties of this board should be to con- 
sider any scheme that has been put forward by any man who has leanit a ])ai'ticular profession 
.or trade in some foreign country and wishes to do something in that line in India. This may be 
one of the functions of the board if it is started. 

Q. Your problem is to find bo]U(‘. way by which a scholar who lias returned from foreimi 
countries may bo'cnn loved ? — .1. Yes. May have a irial. ^ 

Q. Have you got, any definite scheme to suggest by whicli a jetunied scholar automati- 
cally will come under the supervision of some board or autliority for the purpose of lieing given 
a trial /I . I do not go to that extent. The man who has leanit a thing and has got a sclieme 
to put forward before the public, if he can start an industry big or small, he should b(^ able to 
place his scheme before capitalists who may take a favourable or unfavourable ()])inion of 
it — ^lio must have some avenue by which it may be possible for liim to put his scheme before 
capitalists. 

Q. Ordinarily, a scholar who goes to Europe for a three or four years ti'aiuiiig is not in 
a position to put forward a scheme for a new development in India or in any other comitry in 
the world, but is in a position to begin practical work, and, after demonstrating liis value as a 
practical workman, is in a position to l aki; a sujierior position as a manager ; and if he demons- 
trates his value as a manager, then he is in a position to persuade the capitalist to take u]) 
some scheme for expansion that lie may have in his m'nd. But if as soon iis lie returns he puts 
forward a scheme of the kind that you suggest, it is likely that the public will not liave confi- 
dence in him imtil he lias proved by act' al work in this country that lie uudei’staudH the 
partic\>lar industry as applicable to India, -4. That is quite correct. Wluit I mean to say 
is that the scheme may be examined. 

Q. You cannot examine the scheme if you have not got experts. Where is the glass 
expert in India to examine your scheme ? Wliy have you not taken the post of assistant 
manager in one of the factories 1—A. I wanted to stay in India. 

Q. In India there are several factories. — A. In Ambala they proposed tliat. I knew 
practically that it had no work^ capital. 

Q. Apparently you do rot seem to judge the Ambala man quite fairly. Ho is doing 
very well. — A. He may be doing very well— I do not know. Wlicn I went there in 1903 
they had no working capital. I said that I would take it on a partnershij) basis provided the 
capital was forthcoming. That is how the Ambala affair ended. 

Q, Your terms did not suit him A. I told him that we would require more capital. 

Q, Your terms did not suit him and the negotiations fell through He could not 

find more capital. He wanted me t o take on the factory as it was being conducted. 
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Q. Your terms did not suit him and the negotiations fell through. Is that correct 
A. That is the result. He did not want to expand the thing. I ?ould not bind myself to a 
lactory which was not progressive. 

Q. Your difficulty is that these returned scholars do not get fair oppoitimities of proving 
Il)(‘ir value ? --/!. Yes. There must l>e some sort of arrangement through some agency of 
(h)A^ernmenf. or tlie public for the purpose. 

Q. Would it be feasible if the scholarship is continued foi- twelve months after their return 
so that tliey can go into the workshop and work without any pay, but they should conform 
to Die rules of tlie workshop, until they understand the Indian conditions ? — A. Any trial of 
that sort will do. 

Q, You had no oppoitunity of u^^rkiug in a glass works after you retimied ? A, No. 

11 on hie Sir Fazulhhon Vurrimhltoif, — Q. You wanted to work as a partner i A. \es. 

Q. And you did not want to work as a r.alaried officer V—A. No. 

Q. If the Ambala man got the capital you would work as a iiart-ner I— A. The views 
i held then and now are quite different.. The 8cheuu‘ that 1 gave out in those days to Die public 
was a scheme wiiich T now find to be impracticabh‘. At t hat time I said that I would start, a 
soda wat er botth* fact ory, and so on. The Madras tsmpie started the soda water bottle factory. ^ 

Q. Those who accejited your advice failed ? The students wlio return from foreign coun- 
tries want to go ID more as partners I— A. I am not ])articnlar whether they get a partner- 
shite 

Q. If you wanted to show your skill and worth yon should have taken up some appoint- 
ment. and siiown to the pe(q)le that yon were worthy of their confidence.- -id. Yes. I had t.o 
earn my daily bread. 

Q. Bitt. you g(*t a reasonable pay.— /I. If I got a reasonable pay I should have done 
that. I sliouid have worked there if they would give me a trial. I could have worked with- 
out iiay for a mouth or two mouths only. 

Sir D. J. Tala.—Q. You say that a man who has returued from England should have 
o])]K)TUmities of proving his worth. Does the man who goes to England go to learn an estab- 
lished trade, or something new ? Supposing a man goes to England and leanis to make, say 
blotting paper, and there is no factory in this country. How is he to find employment ? Bhuukl 
a factory be set up to employ him ? I do not vmdemtand your point.— /I. I an) confining niyseh 
to the man who goovs and leams a trade and when he comes back he must lie made responsible 
to do something in regard to that particular trade. 

Q. Every kind of trade does not exist in the comitiy.— Tliat can lie avoided by send- 
ing scholars for jiarticular trades. Most of the students who go to England go with a scholar- 
shi]) and when giving these scholamhips it. should be possible to see whether they would be 
useful to the jiurticul.u trade or not. 

Q. When a man goes out to train himself as an electrical engineer that means that 
Dovcrnmeiit should start some electrical engineering works ?— yl. Before he goes he must l)e 
asked 1o ro \n for a certain trade wliieh is availabl(‘ in this country. 


Witness No. 307. 

]\lii. T. W. Bonner, Lnnmotwe Superintendent, G. 7. P. Railway Company. 

Written Evidence. 

Training of Labour and Supervmon. 

To complete u mechanical engineer’s education, technical instruction is absolutely neces- 
sary, but judging from the recommendations made by various committees associated with 
engineeriiig colleges in this country, the procedure for instruction is the reverse of what I 
consider it should be. For instance, I am occasionally asked to allow students from various 
colleges to attend the workshops for practical instruction during college vacation, whereas 
1 consider it should be the other way about. Apprentice should bo called upon to attend the 
colleges for a short period during each year of their apprenticeship for theoretical 
instruction. 

Technical education is an adjunct to mechanical training and cannot be looked upon as a 
substitute for practical experience. There are a number of colleges and scientific and technical 
institutions in this country which are capable of teaching up to a high standard, but there 
is a serious want of elementary ground- work. If the object of the engineering ooUegw or 
similar institutions is to train students who are to make their way iiDthe world as meohanics 
and earn their living by their capabilities as such, I fear the training now given can never be 
a success, but on the other liand places the student in a false position. 
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In this country the available material is of poor quality and has little aptitude for th(’ Gcnemi eduoatiou 
assimilation of technical knowlod^^e. A sound general education is therefore the first consider- 
ation before the student is fit to undertake his combined practical and thoorotical training. 

This training should extend over a period of five years. Courses of iiisti’uction can then be 
permitted in the testing room and drawing oflice, which arc usually for the best of roivsons the 
last stages of his training ; a youth cannot be taught mechanical drawing unless he thoroughly 
understands, from a practical point of view, what he is drav^'irlg. 

I consider that a technical school under the Department of Education or of a. i)(‘pHrt* 
ment of Industries should be attached to each important railway workshop in India and 
subsidized by Government. These schools and other existing technical institutions might 
with advantage be endowed by wealthy gentlemen of this country, in order that scholarships 
might be given to deserving students to enable tliem to finish their training in Kiirope. It 
is essential that young men destined for the higher grades of the mechanical ]>rofeHsioii should 
complete their training in Europe or elscwliere, as methods and practice obiaming m this 
country are not always the latest, for obvious reasons. 

I am strongly against evening classes or technical instruction after the usual shop houis. Ni^rht arhoolH. 
xAuy youth at the close of a day's work in the shop is not tit to receive theoretical instruction, 
and a large amount of time is lost owing to youths being too fatigued to concentrate their minds 
on the subject being taught. I consider the best arrangement is to give them two or three 
afternoons weekly for instruction diu*ing working hours. 

The better educated classes of Indians have not hitherto and apparently will not come indknf^ 
forward for training as mechanics. I put this down, amongst other reasons, to a dislike of the 
rigorous training in the workshop, which involves a certain amount of hardship, in tlui,t they 
have to submit to the same conditions as the ordinary workman, but unh‘.ss they go through 
the mill they can never hope to take the place of covenanted men. 

I have had over 20 years’ cx|)orience as a mechanical engineer on this railway, .and 1 must, 
say that the progress made by the Indian staff towards greater efficiency in ati)' one of the 
departments of the service is certainly far from encouraging. Mechanical engineering does 
not apparently attract the more intelUgent classes, and w(^ have to fall back or\ those who in 
^ most cases are unable to think for themselves. Under the^ie circumstances, 1 fail to see what 
Government can do, unless, perchance, it can arouse in the educated classes a realization of 
the dignity of labour, and a determination to be worthy of the name of an engineer in the 
true sense of the word. The Government cannot help the Indian unless ho helps himself, and 
there are no grounds for the supposition tliat lie. lias not a fair and open field to show his 
industrial and mechanical ability, if ho would only do so. 

I have vacancies at the present time in the railway workshops for lads who have had a 
good general education, and who arc willing to serve an apprenticeship of five years, including 
theoretical instruction at the technical institute. This frj,iiniiig is equivalent to that, given 
to a premium pupil or apprentice at home and has the advauiage of costing much li^ss. I 
have no applicants. 

{Witnesa ga i'c xonjident ud oral r.vidcnce.) 


Witness No. 308. 

Mr. F. 3. Face, Locvmolivc and Cnurige Siij)erinlcndenl, B. B, dc C. /. Rad wag (Broad Gange). Mr. F. J Pa^e* 

Written Evioenoe. 

T nulling of L(d)our and Super vandn, 

I am of opinion that, while the lack of primary education does not necessarily iiu ulvo Lack of primary 
lack of skill on the part of certain classes .>1 workmen, it indirectly affects their efficiency aa a 
whole for the following reasons among others : — 

(1) Other things being equal I think the man who has Lad a primary education is more 
likely to wish to know why he performs certain operations connected with his trade, and 
this attitude of mind is very necessary for a workman to excel in certain trades. 

(2) It is very desirable that all mistrios and chargemen should be able to rend and w'nte 
ia some language and should be able to perform simple calculations. 

The smaller the number of men able to do this the smaller the number from w lucb charge- 
men and mistries can be drawn, and consecjuently the smaller the chance of getting the best 
men, as the men who are by nature best fitted for such work are generally distributed equally 
among educated and uneducated alike. 

(3) I consider it will be found that those countries in which the workmen are most efficient 
«re those that have the best simple technical literature within reach of the workers. This type 
of literature cannot exist without a large number of workers capable of reatog and under- 

and also able to obtain the literature without expending an appreciable percentage 

of tbeii income in purchasing it. 
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(4) One apparent disadvantage charged against education is that so often educated men 
ai c found in practice to be less reliable than imeducatod ones ; especially is this the case when 
<Ji(? number of educated men in a certain grade bear a very small proportion to the total. 1 
consider the reasons for tliis are not far to seek. An educated man placed to learn under meti 
who j)()ssess little or no education feels a certain sense of superiority in virtue of his education, 
and this is liable to alfect his work and to make him take less pains in performing his dutio'i 
thaji would otherwise be the case. 

Again, he often feels that he should receive a higher rat(i on account of his educatioji, 
whereas while h(‘ is training and working as a journeyman his value to his employer is the 
measure of liis skill in performing certain operations which may be just as efficiently performed 
by an uneducated man. 

T consider it is desirable that simple text books in the vernacular should be prepared on 
such subjects as— 

Applied Mechanics. 

Steam and Steam Engine. 
tJas and Oil Engiiie.s. 

CVirpcntry. 

Smithwoi'k. 
houndry work, (;tc. 

1 have a ( (Mtaiii amount of experience in training apprentices. While on the S. 1. 
Kailway 1 was responsible for introducing a scheme of training for apprentices and started 
a iiiglit technical school which was found rather unsatisfactory and altered to a day technical 
school. It was found that the majority of the lads were not fresh enough in the evenings to 
beueht by the teaching giveu. The day school vas iu works hours and a marked improvement 
V as noticed in the work done. 

On tin*- B. B. & (*. I. Kailway workshops at Parel wo have 139 apprentices and the cir 
cular giving terms of service is attached. A drawing class is hold during work horns for 
educated lads. It is proposed to extend the scope of the technical class as soon as conditions 
permit, but the var has prevented action being taken just yet. 

One of the main problems in the training of apprentices is to ensure that their training 
receives that close personal supervision on the part of foremen and chargcmeii without which nj 
the best results can never be attained. 

To help ill ensuring this, a systerm is being adopted under which the foreman or assistant 
foreman is lequired to set each apprentice working under his charge a specific piece of work 
once in each six months and to report on the way in which it is done and the time taken, etc. 
This rc])ort is entered in the Apprentices register which is handed to him on completion 
of his term of service. ^ 

I have had \ cry little experience with men from industrial schools and that little has been 
confined to carpenters. 

On the S. I. Kail way at Negapatam we had a number of lads who were trained at the 
Karur Industrial School and their work was well reported on by the foreman, though I do 
not consider they were on the average superior to the railway trained workmen. 

In our Bombay works we have very few carjienters trained at industrial schools and as 
far as I have been able to ascertain no other classes of men. Several of our carpenters have 
been trained wdtli furniture makers iu Bombay and many have been trained in their villages 
and start on rough work when employed. * 

1 consider that the value of industrial schools is limited to districts where training is not 
obtainable by other moans. ® 

It would also seem limited to teaching those trades which do not need expenditure of large 
sums in machinery which is continually becoming obsolete or where the amount of capital 
required i>er hand employed is small. ^ 

Where factories or workshops exist in which apprentices can be trained I do not conaider 
there is any scope for industrial schools, by which I mean schools where trades are taught, but 
1 do consider that some arrangement should be made to provide elementary technical educa- 
tion in work horn's, where this is js.ssible. As to whether the organization should be 
under the Department of Education or Department of Industries I am not able to form an 
opinion. 

Before considering measures to be taken for training supervising staff, it seems desirable 
to suggest some of the causes of the difficulties which now exist. My experience is confined 
to work that may be all classed under the head of mechanical engineering. 
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In the first place, my experience leads me to believe that the average Indian does not 
naturally take happily to this sort of work. He possesses a type of mind which, while it may 
exce in philosophy and kindred subjects, has never, so far as history seems to show, made a 
Iiidian makes a very clever workman, and in some trades the work 
0 in ividual men could not bo excelled, but there is a great difierence between a good work- 
man and an engineer* 

There is such a tendency manifested to reduce everything to carrying out rules rather 
than applying principles, and the capacity for doing the latter is to a great extent the measure 
of a man s ability as an engineer. 

niany circumstances which have in the past militated against the intelligent 
Indian becoming a mechanical engineer, one being that manual labour is held as derogatory, 
und while this is not such a barrier as it used to be, it still restricts the number of \'oung nieii 
entering the field. I think, however, a far gi*eater difiicultyj^is' the financial one. It may help 
in the consideration of this phase of the subject if we consider conditions at home. A fully 
qualified journeyman in an Jtnglish engineering works will draw 355. per week, while a charge - 
man probably draws 385. The foreman might draw 8O5. and up to IOO5. in some cases. 

The superior supervision except in isolated cases is paid little more than the foreman. 

Clerical staff on the whole receive a lower average rate than the journeymen. 

Of the young men with good education in England who commence training as mechanical 
engineci’S, my experience leads me to believe that only quite a small proportion rise to any 
position of responsibility in the mechanical engineeriug profession. Many drop out and pursue 
other callings. Many go to sea as ship’s engineers, and only quite a small proportion con- 
sbting of the luckiest or the fittest make their mark. Except in the case of a few men with 
overwhelming influence, there is no assured prospect for the mechanical cugiiuicr. He usually 
has to take the rather slender chance of making good with a probable chance of failing. 

I think it is partly due to these conditions that mechanical engineers in England and 
America attain the high standard which exists in these countries, and without this competition 
such a high level would not seem probable. 

Now, while in England and America the unsuccessful engineer has a trade at his hand 
at which if he chooses to work he can draw probably 60 per cent, of what ho would do in a 
► superior grade and has also the chance of going to sea. Conditions in India are very difierent. 

If a young man obtains a good secondary education and a technical training, he stands the chance, 
if after his four or five years of works training he is unsuccessful in obtaining a suitable 
superior position* of leaving either to work as a -fitter for considerably less remuneration than 
if he had started as a clerk with a less costly cducatioji or of having to follow some other line 
of business, having practically wasted his technical education and training. 

The veiy great difference that exists in this country between the rates paid for the supci - 
vising class and the rates paid to the workman is to a greiit extent responsible for this state 
of affairs. * 

Taking this fact alone into consideration, it is hardly to be wondend at if the intelligent 
lad chooses a calling in some department where prospects are assured to a man of good 
behaviour and average ability. 

It may bo suggested that the obvious remedy would seem to lie in paying the workman 
higher, but here the question of individual efficiency comes in. It can easily be shown that in 
many trades, if the cost of supervision ;ind coolies be considered, the cost of carrying out work 
with comparatively cheap Bombay labour is considerably higher than it would be in an 
English shop paying English standard rates. 

In cases where the use of expensive machinery is involved the lower productive capacity 
of the individual workman increases the burden of interest and depreciation charge which still 
further enhances cost of production. 

Any considerable increase in the labour rate would not therefore seem likely in the near 
future. 

Having suggested some of the causes of the lack of first class Indian superior supervision 
it remains to propose some remedies which is a much more serious problem and one which at 
present I consider almost insurmountable. 

It would seem that the line of least resistance is to obtain the deficiency in superior super- 
vision by importing from those countries that can produce a surplus until such time as the 
average standard of education among mechanics is so raised that the deficiency can be met 
locally. I am very doubtful if any artificial method of rearing such men will produce the 
stamp of man required to design and supervise the manufacture of machinery. 

There is no doubt that the visit of certain supervisors, managers and technical experts AaBietano© to 
to study conditions and methods in other countries might be productive of good, but I imagine vISToreim ' 
that Government would-experience great difficulty in adopting any basis for giving monetary oountriee. 
assistance which would limit the trips to those cases in which the results obtained would make 
the investment commercially sound. 
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Skdmvnt showing where the carpenters cmphycd in our carnage building 
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Slatrnwnt showing the number of apprentices working in different shops on the 
broad gauge section of the B. B. dc V. 1 . Railway, Patel, 
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and repair shops receive their training. 

Carpenters trainoci in B. B. & C. I. Shops 
Apprentices in B. B, & C. L Shops at present . . 
Carpenters from the ScJiool of Arts . . 

Carpenters from the Bombay Furniture Maki'rs 
Carpenters from the G. I. P. Railway 
Carpentem from the villages in Gujerat and Decean 
('arpenters from the Central and Uiiited Provinces 


APPENDIX. 

Rales for Ajyprenliees. 

1. The B. B. k C. 1. Railway shall from time to time (imploy young lads as ai)prenticcs 
and afford them opportunities of acquirmg training iji the various duties which they will have 
to perform as skilled workmen. 

2. Lads elected will work as probationers, and if found suitable will be employed as 
app^’eniices. The j)eriod of apprenticeship shall ordinarily be that shewn against the respective 
grades. The Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Superintcndcnt\s decision in all matters 
connected with apprentice service shall be final. 

The probationary period \N'ill terminate on the completion of one full calendar month*s 
service. 

3. During the inniod of their training apprentices, if considered eligible, will be required 
to attend the technical classes which will be hold during xvorking hours, and will receive wages 
as per scale overleaf which will be paid monthly, and within these limits the actual rate of pay 
allowed to each individual shall be regulated by the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent according to abilities, satisfactory conduct and progress both in the workshop 
and technical class, 

• 4. Apprentices sliall be bound as to hours of attendance at work, and all matters con- 
cerning conduct and discipline by the same rules as apply to the regular workshop staff with 
such modifications therein as may froni time to time be authorized by the Locomotive and 
Carriage and Wagon Superintendent. 

5. Indian, Pai*8ee8 and Goanese apprentices shall not be entitled to any leave with pay 
but European and Anglo-Indian apprentices will be allowed leave in terms of sub-paragraph 16, 
paragraph 283 of Agent’s Office Manual, Volume 1. Jf apprentices are absent from worft 
without permission or if they commit any breach or neglect of duty or are guilty of any mb- 
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ccHiduct they shall 1^ liable to a fine, suspension from service, compulsory leave without 
pay or summary dismissal at the discretion of the Ix)comotive and Carriage and Wairon 
Superintendent. 

6. Each apprentice on completing the full term of service will receive a bonus as under 
provided his flittendance, general conduct and application to work were satisfactory : — 


European and Anglo-Indian . . 

Rs. 

. . 150 


100 

75 


An apprentice who leaves the service before completing his full term of service shall not 
be entitled to any bonus whatever. But if the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Superin- 
tendent is satisfied that an apprentice has been obliged to hnve the service before completing' 
his full term in consequence of illness or other circumstances beyond his control, he may, at 
his discretion, sanction a proportionate amount of bonus not exceeding 75 per cent, of the 
full amount, to be paid to him provided always tliat the uusorved period does not exceed one 
year in any case. 

7. ^'he bonus will not be payable in the event of death of an a])prontice. 

8. No apprentice shall at any time have any claim to tlie amount of bonus wliich shall 
be paid or withheld entirely. at the discretion of the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Suprintendent wliose decision shall be final in regard thereto and who may withhold the whole 
or any portion of it without assigning any reason foi' so doing. 

Each apprentice shall be given a copy of these rules and after the same have been duly 
explained to him, lie shall sign a certificate stating that he understands and agrees to be bound 
by them. 

The company engage apprentices in these works to the following trad(‘s, viz., iittycrs, 
turners, erectors, boilersmiths, lilacksmiths, tinsmiths, moulders, carpenters, carriage builders, 
copprsmiths and piinters. 

The rates of pay per day given during apjirenticeship a, re as under 

Euro})em ami Aagh-hmlum Apprentice!^, 

Grade 1. Grade IL 



Rs. a. Rs. 

a. 

On probation 

0 8 i) 

ft 

1st year 

14 0 

!‘l 

2nd „ 

1ft 'l 

0 

3rd ,, 

1 12 1 

2 

4th „ 

2 0.1 

\ 

Indians. Par sees and Goanese. 



' Literate, Literate. 
English. Vernacular. 

Illiterate. 


Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

On probatioti 

0 0 0 1 

0 3 

Ist year 

0 10 0 0 

0 5 

2nd ,, 

0 12 0 7 

0 0 

aid „ 

0 M 0 ft 

0 7 

4th „ 

10 0 10 

0 8 

3th „ 

0 12 

0 10 


“ Europeans and Anglo-1 ndians,"' 

Note.— Grade I. For Europeans only who have passed VIT Standard. It will be gem'rally 
confined to the sons of B. B. k C. 1, Railway enqiloyes of long and good 
service. 

Grade II. Is for other Europan and Anglo-Indians of good qualificat ions, such 
as lads who have passed the V Standard. 

'^Indians, Parsers and Goanese.'' 

Note.— By the term “Literate’’ is tneaiit one who has studud up to Standard VI in 
English, and up to Standard V in Vernacular i!i a recognised School. 

F. J. PAGE, 

Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, 
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Certificate to 1/e signed by the Appre7itic£. 

J }iave received a copy of the nile.s which have been framed regarding Apprentice service 
and the same have been fully explained to me. I hereby agree to be bound by all these rules. 


Witness. 


Signature of the Apprentice. 


Shop- 

Dated. Par el Works 


Drat. Evtdkncu:, 19th NovE^THHR 1917. 


President.- -Q. Wliat an* tliese 1(19 apprentices you Inive got in the s]i()])s ? Do they 
confine their apprentic('sliif> training lo one section of t]n‘ shop, or do they go through all the 
different sltn])s ? — A. Jn the case of the fitters, erectors mid engine turners, lliose mongo 
throiigli the thr(‘e sliojis ; m t he case of a certain nmuber of college men, to whom give a 
short practical course, they go through about four sliojis. With those two txceptions the 
men are trained just for one t rade. 

What pay do they get when they complete their apprenticeship ? — A. We have 
fixed maximum rates for various trades, differing in the case of fitters and turners they go up 
to Es. 2-5-0 a dav. mul some other trades, boilersmiths ami blacksmiths, Es. 2-8-0, carpenters 
Its. 1-11-0 n (hiy, depending on the rates usually paid to that class of men in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Q. Tfa-ve you ever aft-emptiMl to get a superior class of apjireutice, (alucated men who 
would go through the wliole of the sliops, with a view to becoming all-roimd mechanical engi- 
neers ? A. No, we have a certain niimher of oiii men who bihiiig to the higher grade of 
apprentices. thos(‘ wlio pass tlio 7th standard, wlio go through a few of the shops but not all. 
Our intention has never been to inak(‘ them more than cliargemon, so they remain tradesmen 
as distinct from engineers. 


Q. flow many liavo yon got '( — A. Of the men who have ])assed the 7th standard, 
0 Europeans and one TTindu. 

Q. Wliat pay do they get as cliargemeii -A. They rise to a maximum, for covehiauted 
men, of Tls. 9 a day ; certain others go u]) to B (5. It vari(‘s lietweeii Its. 0 and Bs. 9 a 
'day ; some get even li‘ss than that. 

Q. Wlien your seven nufii have finished their appronticeslii]) and are appointed 
as charge men, will they get the same jiay — A. They will not be appointed as cliargemon 
immediately on completion of their apprentiiiosliip but will have to serve as fitters. 

Q. When do t hey ultimately becom(‘ cliargemon That depends on whether they 

sliov themselves capable of it, and what vacancies occur. Tluue is no fixed rule. 


Q. Do you appoint any of your ajipnmtices to be cliargernm ?— /I. Yes, we have quite 
a number ; not necessarily of those who pass tlie 7th standard. 

Q. Will your Hindu chargenuin got tlie same pay as the European ? -A. No, we have 
varying scales. The European rises to a maximum, for covenauted men, of Bs. 9 or Rs. 8 ; 
but tlu non -European goiis to about Bs. 5 a day. 

Q. Wliat is the reason for tin difference V A. Well, the reason I suppose is that we find 
it desirable for the efficiency of the shojis 1,o have a certain number of European chargemen, 
and we cannot get Europan chargemen on less than Bs. 9 a day, and we can get other 
men for less than Bs. ff. We can get in- many non -Europeans as w^e can do with for under 
Bs. 5 a day. 

Q. Hav(‘ you many Indian chargemen ? A. Quite a laige number ; I suppose in the 
region of 80 per cent. Indian or (loanese or Ihisces. We have a large number of Parsee 
chargemen. 

Q. And all your Europeans ate from home, or trained in your own workshops ?— ,4, 

There are a few trained by ourselves ; and some are from other railways. 

Q, Do you make a distinction between a European brought from home and one trained 
in your own workshops i4. Covenanted Eiii-opeans we |mt on a maximum of Es. 9 
'fhey come out on a three years’ contract. We get them out with a view of making them* 
foremen, and keep them until there is a vacancy or send them home. 

Q, He is a made man and selected as a superior man ? A. Th^t is so. He is selected 
only as far as a chargeman is concerned, but may not be quite suitable for a foreman, 

Q. Have you any Indians who attain the rank of foremen No not in the ahaiva • 

we have two in the Bunning^Sheds, Parsees. ^ ^ . 



Mf, 0. E. Low. — Q. You speak in the first portion of your evidence of the effect of tihe 
bek of primary education on the skill of workmen. Don’t you think also that primary educa- 
tion has some effect on the man’s standard of comfort ; that it makes him anxious to earn more 
money ?- -A. Yes, I think it would. 

Q. If he has got any idea that he could do himself better, he would like to do so and make 
the money to do it with Yes. 

Q. We have had it put before us by many witnesses that much of the inefficiency of 
purely mechanical labour, like that of mill labour, for instance, is due to a low standard of 
comfort. Would you be prepared to agree with that ? — A. I think it is borne out by the 
fact that some men who work on piece rates, anti who could make more money stop away 
after they have eiirned a sufficient week s wage. 

Q. Among the various steps to improve the labourer’s efficiency you ape^ak of vernacular 
text books. Have you come across any such ? — A. I have made inquiries ; have spoken to 
the Principal of the Baroda Technical Institution, and he said he did not know of good books 
on the subject. Most of our Indian-speaking educated men are Gujarati speaking men, and 
the books would need to be in Gujarati, except in Poona where the language is Mahratti. 

Q. Do you get many Parsees as fitters A. Not a large number now ; we used to 
have more than we do at present. We have a number of Parsee chargemen. 

Q. J)o you get Gujarati Jiralimins as fitters ? -A. I do not think so. It is not usual 
to hav(‘ Brahmins as fittiu's. In South India where castes are luon*, easily distinguishable 
I had very few Brahmins ds fitters or machine men. 

Q, Have ihc Education Department anything to do with your technical classes ? — 
A. No. 

Q. Tluy do not give you a grant or ins])ect you /I. No, as a matter of fact our 
teciinical classes are mei'ely diawing classes at present. The technical classes proposed have 
not been stj;rt(‘d yet on account of the war. 

Q. Towards the vnd r>f your written statement you sum up a very intorc'sting discussion 
of certain differences between industries by saying : “ The very great difference that exists in 
this country b(‘tw(‘en the rates jiaid for the supervising class Jind the rates paid to the workman 
is to a gr(*at extent responsible for this state of affairs Is that liccause labour is inferior 
in this country and not worth so mucii money, or because you have to pay the supervising 
class, who are largely Eurojicaus, m()ri‘ moruy?-—/!. Both. Certainly the efficiency of 
the iiidividiuil workman is wry materially lower in the engineering trade here than at home ; 
tha,t is borne out by the fax't that, althongb on the B. B. & 0. 1. Railway, where comparatively 
liigii labour rates are paid lor in India, it costs us quite per cent, more to do certain work 
111 one of tlu’ sho])s tlian lor similar work that I have knowledge of in England, although the 
men earn on the averagt* not mor(‘ than one-half. 

Q, d ])y some means tJu^ value s,nd skill, and therefore, presumably, the earnings of the 
workneuj were increased, it would Umd to diminish tliat difference between the wages of the 
supen^ising class and those of tlu' worlviueii, bt’cause the workmen would not want so much 
supervision for one thing ? A. Quite so. 

U()n hie Sir Fai'ulhhoy (Jurrinihhoj/. Q. Do you think that if these books are pub- 
li.shcd by Government m Iht^ vernacular, your vvjrkmcn would be better able to understand 
them t—A. 1 thinlc tluy would. 

Q. And sliould Government jniblish these works ? — A, With Government help, pos- 
sibly soiju (»f Bui technical schools v nuld be h] h to supply men to publish them ; but at present 
there is no means for Gujaiati-spcaking men to understand the principles of these different 
subjects whieh I have mentioned. 

Q, If tiny study up to the highiu' standards in English then they would not come at 
flucb a cheap rate of wages '(- A. Yes. I think tliat would probably be the case. 

Q. You say, ‘‘ T think however a iai* greater difficulty is the financial one”. What is 
the financial diiffculty ? —A. 'bhe financial difficulty is that the mechanical engineer at home, 
is, to a gi'eat extent, diawm from a class of men wdio have just gone through the ordinary 
fitter’s course and b(‘en a]>prenticed at some engineering workshops. He has had a fairly 
good education and probably worked at evening edasses. A great many of the mechanical 
engineers are not culiege men in England ; tlie result is that these men only stand a slender 
chance of making their mark. A lot of them do not succeed, but they go into other walks of 
life. They have certain prospects held out to them, which are quite lacking to the Indian 
aspirants who go through these shops. He is simply a fitter on Ks. 2 a day. 

Q. At the end of your written statement you say, “I am very doubtful if any artificial 
method of rearing such men will produce the stamp of man required to design and supervise 
the manufacture of machinery IVliat do you me^n by “ artificial ” ?— Training men 
in colleges and selecting men quite e^^rly in life for positions in which they will be assured of 
rising to the supervising grade. It is quite possible that only one out of 20 will be fit for 
.such positions. 
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Q. Do you think that to qualify these men better you must send them with scholarships 
to England for further study ? — A. Personally I doubt if sending them with scholarships 
to England would be a good thing, because we do not know how many of that number are 
going to be a success. At present we get out men for three years ; if they are not successful 
they go back home again. With schohirship men there would be a responsibility for retain- 
ing them. 

Q. Yon could send them after submitting them to some test ? — A. Tests are very 
difficult things. For supervisors’ work it is not only a knowledge of mechanical engineering 
that is n(‘C 088 ary, but lie must be able to deal with men ; to get work out of the tnen ; to super- 
vise tluaii, in other wnrds. 

y. You give here a list of men working in your department ? — A, I luat took one shop 
and one trade in one shop, just to show wdier(‘ the men received their training. 

y. In India what is the highest salary a man g(‘ts at your place, in the case of Indians 
in the erecting and other departments '? — A. That list is simply one of apprentices. 

y. How much do thi;y get i! Ks. 15? — A. More than that. I foiwarded with this 
our rules* regarding apprentices, in which I have given all the rates. 

y. Tliere is no diffiinilty in getting apprentic(\s in yoiii' works ?- .4. We do not receive 
a much larger number of applicants than tlie men we take on. I tbink we could do with more 
men, and ari*. not overburden (id with apprentices. 

y. In rc'gard to the financial difficulty whicb you uniniioii, pf y(_>u offered to pay more, 
you could get more men ?— A. We are getting sufficiciut imm for our own recpiirements. 

y. You have them for five years ? -H. Five years in the case of men under a certain 
educational standard ; and four years above that. 

y. What is the highest salary an Indian gets in your department ? — A. In the shops 
or running sheds ? 

y. In the sh(q)s ?— A. In the shops the highest is a Loco Accountant. 

y. 1 mean a mechanm m the workshops ?- A. Ks. 5-8- 0 a day is the highest. 

y. And a European in that departnumt would get double I A, No, the maximum 
for a man obtained from England wmld be Ks. 9. 

y. But if you get the man from hen* ? A. The maximum lie could rise to wmld be 
oul) Ks. 8. There are only a few who rise to that. 

y. Do you tliiuk that these men wFojh you get as apprentices are trained well and wdfI^ 
well ? Do ih(3y take w'oll to the wmrk or do they leave the work and go aw^ay ? A, A good 
many leave ; some stick. A great many leavt*. wlien they get other positions. We do not mind 
that, but favour it rather. 

J). J. Tata-~~Q. You just now^ said in answ^er to Sir Fazulbhoy that a fitter, if he 
cannot get on in the shops, goes out and gets Ks. 2 a day. Roughly, wdiat doi^s a fitter in 
your shop get ? —A, Ks. 2-54) is our standard rate for titters. 

y. You say, ‘'Conditions in India are ver) different. If a young man olitains a good 
secondary education and a technical tmining, he stands tin* chance, if after his four or five 
years of works-tiaining he is urLsuccessfui in obtaining a suitable superior position, of having 
eithiir to work as a titter for considerably less remuneration than if he had started as a clerk ”. 
What is this rtmiuneratioii ? You said it w^as about Its. 2 a day ? /I. Only for an average 

of 24 days a month. 

y. You say “ if he bad started as a clerk A clerk begins on Ks. 15 pVr month. 

A, Not oil the B. B. k (’. 1. Railw^ay. They start on Rs. 25 in Bombay. 

y. Why “with a less costly education ” ?- A. The clerk has a more costly education 
iu India, because he has to be English-speaking. 

y. Then is this statement correct. “ than if he liad started as a clerk with a less costly 
education, or of having to follow some other line of business, having practically wasted his 
technical education and training ” I understood this was a reference in the question 

regarding the supervising, not training of chargemen but training of engineers. It is in refer- 
ence to the question put. 

y. My object is to point out that as a mechanic lie earns much more than he would as a 
clerk. It would be much better to be a mechanic than to be a clerk. — A. I don’t think so ; 
I don’t think it is the case in India. In the railways the iderks get more than the mechanics. 

Mr. A. ChaUerton. -Q. You have 139 apprentices in the Bombay workshops ?— .4. And 
Humiing Sheds ; that includes the Kunning Sheds. 

y. Are your workshops sufficiently near the G. I. K. Railway shops, so that the two 
workshops could combine and run a technical school ? - 4. Yes, we arc within 50 yards <4 
the locomotive shops, but three miles from the carriage shops. 


Vide Appundix to written ovidenoe. 
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Q, Then it would he practicable in Bombay to have a school in the neighbourhood of 
the shops to give such technical training to all the locomotive workshops apprentices. — 
A. Yes. We had intended to do the teaching in our own workshops ; there is a room already 
prepared for it. One advantage would be that we could get the men there the first hours in 
the morning. It would not be an insurmountable difficulty to let them go to some central 
school, if there was some place. 

Q. It would rath(‘r be an advantage to have a large number of men to draw from for your 
technical school Yes. 


W JTNKSS Xo. ‘i09. 


Mr. G. N. Potdar, B.A., Chrmiml Engineer (Tokyo), Mamifaduring a)d Consulting Mr.O. IJ.PMtr 
Chemist the Pioneer Alkali ]\orks. Limited, Bombay. 


Written Evipknce. 


I have had sonu* experience in (‘ollecting ca))ital for a private partnersliip concern as well Capital 
as for a joint stock concern, and T have found that the difficulties on this score are m many 
and so overwhelming tiiat many a concern has succaimbed for want of the necessary capital 
at the proper time. The only sources of capital are tlu^ savings of the middle classes, the money- 
lenders and the banks, Tlie middle classes have not confiden(‘e in new industrial undertakings. ^ 

The money-lenders require exorbitant mtes of interest and tlie existing banking concerns do 
not cater for the recjuirements of industrial undertakings, especially in the early stages of their 
growth. Security of machinery, pbmt, stock in trade, etc.., count very little or not at all with 
the banks. J know some three or four concerns which liad to wnnd up their busiruvsses for want 
of small amounts of working capital, w-hilc their investments m plant, buildings, etc., wore 
10 to 15 tilings the anjounts needed by them. 

It is here that Government aid sliould step ni. Assistance would he needed in the form Oovemmant aid. 
of money grants for new or existing concerns for ciirnnng oii exqierinKmtal work in taokhng 
new or difficult problems. Jhiuntics and subsidies sliould be given to such concerns as have 
to compete with imported articles, in case these latter enjoy special privileges in the country 
of their origin, or in case these have monopolised the Indian trade liy long continued use. 

Industries, e. g., in knitted goods, glass, toys, etc., deserve this form of help, as these articles 
have to bear a ver>^ keen conqietition from the imported ones. Pioneer industries, such as the 
manufacture of colours, chemicals, varnishes, paints, etc., especially those', which, on account 
of their national importance must be mirture'd by the State, should be helped by the 
Government, subscribing one-third or one'-fourth tii(i share capital, or by guaranteeing for a 
period div'idends which may be returned by easy instelmi'iits. Smaller concerns may be 
helped by loans in money, machinerv etx-. 

In chemical industries alc.ohol is rwpiired as the basis V manufacturing other organic Exemption from 
products such as ether, chloroform, iodoform, etc., and as a solvent. It would be impossible 
to use in these manufactures alcohol on which a high duty has to f»e paid in India, especially 
when similar products nre prepared from duty-free alcohol in foreign countries and then 
imported into India. The restrictions on the use of duty-free salt should bo also removed. 

At present the manufacturer has to purchase duty-paid salt and afterwards the duty is refunded, 
but by this arrangement a large amouta of money is locked up unnecessarily. The Government, 
in any cast;, has to depend on the Kmieiing of accounts for the quantities of salt consumed, 
so from the start the duty free salt should bo sold to manufacturers. 


Government should not place any restrictions on account of loiins, subsidies or guarantees, Govornment oontri 
etc., except yearly auditing liy (Uwermneni auditors. The appointment of Government Direc- 
tors’ would be a Wree of difficulty rather than of help. All kinds of loans, subsidies, etc., 
should bear easy interest and be refundable, exceptions being made onh' for experimental 
purposes. 

The interest on advances to industries made by Government in any form may yearly othyr aouroea o£ 
amount to an appreciable figure, and this, with yea.rly recurring grants may forni a good indus- 
trial fund increasing early in volume. Another source of capital for industrial undertakings 
would be the Postal Savings Bank accounts. As this Department is under Government control 
this account could under proper restrictions be very well utilised as a big industrial fund. btUl 
another source would be the Insurance Companies. It is well known what enormous profits these 
Companies are making and the risk of payment with them is very small. Govermnent can 
b\ emetments make it compulsory on the Insurance Companies to invest capital m indigenous 
industries. Another potential source of capital will be found in the religious endowment 
fundfl of the several temples all ovei India. These funds should be made over to the repr^ 
sentatives of the people to be utibsed for industrial purposes. Even m the case of poesible 
petition with an itablished external trade Government aid need not be reduced or stopped, 
but on the other hand it should be systematically given, especially when there is a good case 
fat the utilisation of the raw materials in the country. 
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Supply of raw 
materials. 


Except in the case of agricultuie, Government has done very little in offering technical 
aid to industries. Demonstration factories would prove very useful in a number of instances^ 
e. g,, the manufacture of porcelain, enamelling, of lacquer ware, papier mach6, hand loom weav-* 
ing, calico printing, etc. Many of these industries could be carried on on a big scale or as 
cottage industries provided there is complete organization for procuring raw materials, sale 
of finished products, etc. The success of the Paisa Fund Glass Works of Talegaon has 
encouraged investors and we now have about four more glass factories started in these parts. 

It would bc^ a great boon to many concerns if Consulting Engineers are appointed to give 
them advice on difficult problems. But only competent technical chemists ot loreign expe- 
rience should be Selected for the posts. Ordinary me(*hanical engineers would not be of much 
use in giving technical advice. These technicai advisers sliould not be allowed to purchase 
machinor}^ plant, etc., because, in order to earn good commissions, they may recommend 
defective machinery or they may show partiality towards (untain machim;ry dealers. 

It would be a good ste]) if Govenmumt starts experimental stations in different parts 
of the country. The work of these stations should be to advise farmers, traders, and indus- 
trialists about tlie uses of raw materials, seeds, manurc^s, machinery, etc. All advkie should 
be given free of charge. In fla])an such stations are founded all over the eonntry and are 
doing very useful work. 

The Commercial Museum at Calcutta no doubt nearly ap]>roaches the standard of utility, 
but the few others, for example, the one in Bombay, are mere shows. Every district should 
have its own museum attached to the High School as practically we have no technical schools 
even in Presidency towns. Theses museums should liav(‘ both the popuLir as well as the edu- 
cative side and should prominently disphiy tluj local indnstries as W(dl as the possible coimnenual 
development from th(^ raw' products obtainable. 

The museums should be supplenamted by annual exhibitions, where actual working 
processes for certain industries may be shown. 

Government at present allows certain raw materials, such a.s wood for matches, at con- 
cession rates. Ordinarily a cartload of forest wood is charged annas six and the concession 
rate is annas two per cartload. But for want of good roads and other difficulties in felling and * 
removing the wmod, the actual charge comes to about Ks. 7-8-0 per cartload for a distance of 
about 20 miles from the forest. So the concession is almost of no value to th(‘ match manu- 
facturer. The best way to help such factories would he to plant suitable wood in coupes, ainl^ 
directly to supply the rexjuired quantities to match factories at reasona])le prices. Govenunont 
may even stfirt a splint and veneer making plant in or near a forest, and supply these to match 
factories. There should he at least oiu‘ technological institute in the provincial towns and if 
possible more in the important trade centres. Ea(ffi institute should he an independent body 
and it should restrict its activities to paTti(;ukr groups of subjects according to local conditions. 
Th(^ best way to develop these institutes would be to maki* their work suit the requirements 
of the public. Tlie permanent museums may be directly attached to thest* institutes and shows 
and exhibitions should b(^ yearly arranged to attract and educate the people in scientific ideas. 




Libraries. 


Itattway^nd 
' ateamto freights. 




ilway extension 


There is not a single reference library in technical and scientific works in Bombay, and 
as it is impossible to purchase all technical books owing to their high cost, the small raanu- 
ffmturer has to grope in the darkness as best as he can. A good reference library having all 
up-to-date texbriical books and dictionaries would be a boon to aH industrialists. 

The railway and steamer freights on cheap raw materials and on manufa(jtiir(id products 
are very heavy and it is very difficult to compete with imported articles, espiicially on account 
of the cheiip soil freights they enjoy. The transport of artickis for distances of three or four 
hundred miles in India is more costly than transport from Europe or Japan to India. 
The steamer freight from Bombay to Karachi is heavier than that from Japan to Bombay, 
and is nearly equal to that from Europe to Bombay. Freights will have to be considerably 
reduced in order to assist indigenous industries. So also railway charges are abnost prohibitive. 
We have to procure minerals from Mysore, Kajputana, and Bengal. The cost of these articles 
when brought to Bombay is enhanced by four or five times the original value. Even the 
railway charges for coal should bo considerably reduiM^d, so that the selling value in Bombay 
of good coal is not more than double its original value. 

We have recently obtained a lease from the Central Provinces Government of the Lonar 
Lake deposits. The lake is situated in Buldhana district, 60 miles from the nearest railway 
station, about 48 miles by a pucca road and twelve miles by a country road which is almost 
useless for traffic during the rainy season. The development of the lake and its products haa 
been mainly retarded by difficulties of transport. A railway line right up to the lake should be 
recommended, and till the line is consti-ucted the existing roads should be well metalled and 
bridged. The surrounding country is very rich in agricultural produce. So the railway line^ 
is expected to be a paying concern from the start. 
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Besides the working of the abovh lease, we have been chiefly engaged in the manufacture Extoniion of out J 
of heavy chemicals in Bombay — chemicals required in the cotton mills for sizing, bleaching oonoem. 
and dyeing purposes and in other industries. In order to develop in the above lines we espe- 
cially require duty-free common salt at a cheap rate and also we wish to utilise the by-products 
of salt manufacture for extracting magnesium chloride, potash salts and bromine. According 
to the present method of salt manufacture these by-products get mixed with the salt as it 
forms and cannot be separated. So we wish to obtain concessions for putting up salt pans on 
a different plan so that salt as well as the by-products can be recovered at a cheap cost. For 
this purpose we want cheap land on the Thana creek at an easy distance from a railway station. 

We wish to prc'parc sulphuric acid from pyrites and, with the use of common salt and the 
pyrolusite, prepare bleaching powder, which has a very large hx^al and outsidci demand. Foi 
the above purpose we require railway concessions atid freight for ])ringing in pyrites, 
manganese, copper ore, etc. We also require duty-free alcohol to be utilized in some of our 
manufactures. 

I believe India is well suited for the niajiufacture of tannin extracts. There are various 
raw materials containing tannin available in large quantities and a ready demand exists for 
the solid or semi-solid extracts in tanneries, in the dyeing trade in India, as well as in foreign 
countries. 

The ash from husks and shells of many kinds of grains and oil seeds eontains a good deal ” 

of potash. It seems worth investigating whether potash can be recovered from these because 
the chief source of potash is of enemy origiti. 

Oral Evidence, 10th November 1917. 

President.— Q. What is your training and experience as a clicjiiical engineer 'i—A. I 
went through n regular course of applied (iliemistry in a Japanese university. I went through 
almost all thi^ branches of chemical technology, and after tliat I studied in the various chemical 
factories for two yeai's. 

Q. Under wliat conditions did you work in the factories ?— I was allowed as an appren- 
tice through the lecommcndation of the university authorities. I was taken as an apprentice 
in the several departments. Of course they did not give me any pay, and I did not ask for any 
pay. I was working as an apprentice only. 

Q. As a regular servant of the company?— /I. Yes, only without pay. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty un getting into these works as an apprentice ?- A. There 
was great difficulty no doubt espticially with the joint stock companie>s : they would not admit 
the students so e^isily, but with special recommendation from inffiiential people it was possible 
to get admission iu the factories. Especially wc had an iVssociation there, the Tndo- Japanese 
Association ; Count Okuma and such big people wi‘ro in the Association and through their 
recommeiulation it was possible to get admission into the factories. 

Q. What is this Association composed of ? — A. At that time it was composed of some 
big influential Japanese gentlemen and some Indian students and Indian merchf^nts doing 
export and import business in .lapan. 

Q. What is the object of the Association ?— ^. Simply to promote their social affairs 
and, of course, to give advice to students, Japanese students in India and Indian students in 

Japan. 

Q, Is there a large meml)ership i - A. Not very large, about 50 or 60. 

Q. Did you in anv wav succeed in getting any kind of chemical ap])oiutmont V-A. I got 
an appointment of chemical analyst in a sulphuric a(hd factory in a suburb of Tokyo. I was 
worki^ there fur about a year, and then T attended several otlier concerns. 

Q, You were oijy working regularly for one year, and you then paid visits to other 
factories ? Are you allowed to see what they make in the factories ? — A. They do not object. 

Q. What kind of chemicals were yon makmg ?— yl. I was making soda ash, bleaching 
powder, iron and copper sulphate, and sodium bicarbonate. 

Q. By what process ? — A. Leblanc process. 

Is the factory manned entirely by Japanese 'i—A. Yes, almost all tlie factories 
are entirely staffed by Japanese. 

Q, You suggest that if Govermnent should give any kind of help to new industries, 

VOU would not advise the appointment of Government directors, as they would be a source of 
difficulty rather than of help l-A. Yes, because they only look at industrial concerns from 
the financial point of view, but in a chemical concern, a manufacturing concern, there would 
be many difficulties which of course a Government director will not be able to realize, and 
thus there will be difficulty, I think. 

0 Others also would look at an enterprise from the financial point of view, would not 
they i "4. There is not the financial side alone, there are the technical and manufacturing 

aspects also. 
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Q. In spito of the fact that you get Governraent money ? —A, So long as the Govem- 
ineiit take care of getting a return on their investment I do not think Government should 
interfere. 

Q. But would anyone like to put money into a concern and to have no control over 
it ? -A. Especially in new concerns. 

Q. Would you put money in a new concern and have no control over it ? — A. If control 
nu'ans not only financial but every detail of the work, tluMi there will be difficulty. 

(). You would not appro\e of a Government director being on the board ? -^4. Of 
course h(' niav be on the board but the board, althougli they manage generallv, of course, exer- 
cise only a nominal control. 

Q. Do you know anything about compfiny law in India ?- — A. Yes, I myself am con- 
nected with some company. 

Q. Do you know anything about tlie statutory resi)onsibility of a director ? — A. Yes. 

Q. So you are asking to amend the law, so that a (Government director on the board will 
have no say in the business A. Of course h<‘ may have a say, but if he controls every detail 
there will be difficulty. 

(j) Do you seriously ]ut forward this j»roposal ( Do you think any sensible (Government 
or a sensilile body of men will listen to this id(‘a of putting money jnto a company and having 
no control over the money ? A. (kmtr(»l of money is a diherent thing. 

If (Government money is spent in u. business, ( Goverimient will naturu-lly want to know 
bow that money is spent ? — A. i worked with many lirms, with capitalists, and 1 always 
found that it was V('rv difficult to satisfy them as regards the working, and almost all the 
concerns had to break in tli(‘ middle. 

(J. Because you could not satisfy the man who provided the mouev ? J. Not that I 
could not satisfy, but h(‘ wants to realize profits immediatt‘Jy and do»rs not waiit to take any 
risk. That is not so with the (Government. 

Q. Who is it vou are relerring to as having obtained a concession in the Lonar Lake ? — 
A. It IS nn'self. ft was first m my own nam(‘,, hut it has been transferred to the Pioneer . 
Alkali AVorks. 

Q. Wliat is your (Tjmpanv making ? A. At present we are making washing soda, 
eojiper sulphate and sulphate of soda, and other medicinkl preparations. , 

(J. Are you making soda by the Leblanc process? A. No, this i^; only a purificatio n 
process. 

Q. 1 know, but have you so far made any soda ? ~A. In the Lonar Lake we have started 
very recently, but wc liave not got crude dejiosits as yc't. 

Q. Before that you did not make any soda and ])ut it on the market '{—A. What we 
make in Bombay is the ])urified product from the crude soda, we do not make any by the 
] .eblane ])i-oce8s. 

Q. Erom where are you getting soda '!—A. VAhi get, it kxallv from the market as well 
as Irom Dutch and other States and some other places. 

Q. What is the (jiiality of the sodium (^arbonate you make ? Does it contain sulphate 
or eliloridi' ? A. Tbe crude soda contains generally from To to 80 per cent, carbonate, 
Dili' product is a pure substance. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. In ilie Lonar Lake wliat is the (piantatv ot salt you hope to obtain ? 
Do \’ou tliink thi* rpiantitv will be so very big as to warrant the construction of a railway 1 — > 
A. It will be 1 Blink aliout dOO to 400 tons a month. 

Q. That would not pay a railway very much ? A. TIjC railway wdll be a paying concern 
i)y itself 

Q. You get 300 or 400 tons ? — A. Yes. 

Q. AAffiat do you get hi the rains l—A. in tlie rains we do not get any, but we keep 
stocks. 

Q. Now vou say that at present you have to pay duty on salt used for industrial pur- 
poses, and that the duty is siibsecpiently refunded I -A. Yes. 

Q. On what do you get the refund ? On the salt sold or on the quantity consumed ? — 
A. On the quantity consumed. 

Q. They don’t get salt duty free here (—A. It is being used in the mills for bleaching 
pur])()aes. They purchase the duty-paid salt. 

Q, The Government of India will give salt in proper quantities for industrial purposes 
free of duty : it is a recognized principal.— i4. That concession has not been taken advantage 
of in many mills. They consume very large quantities. 



Q, For what purpose ? — A. They require it for making caustic soda, Glauber salts, 
sodium sulphate. They use common salt, and if they get it at a concession rate they could 
then make a good saving. 

Q, You suggest that one of the sources of capital for industrial undertakings would be 
the Postal savings bank deposits, but are you aware that sometimes people take away the money 
especially if there is a war ? Wliai would then happen to the industries ? — A. Only part 
of the deposits should be utilized. All people won’t rush in all of a sudden. 

Q. What proportion do you suppose could be safely invested ? — A. About 20 to 25 
per cent, could be safely invested. 

Q, Will it not afTect the confidence of the people in the Postal savings bank ? — A, I 
think it would add to their confidence in the Postal s.avings banks if Government spent the 
money in experimental industries. 

Q. Will not the people know ? — A. They may know about it, but that would not shake 
their confidence in the Government. 

Q, If they did know, tluiy would cease to have confidence in the savings banks \ — (Wit- 
ness made no answer.) 

President." You say that temple funds should be made over to the representatives of the 
pcojde foi;, industrial purposes: Wio are these representatives of the people? — A, I think 
some of these institutions might agree as proposals of this kind have been made by some 
influential societies. 

Q, Do you se.riously propose that Government should undertake legislation to compel 
insurance companies also to give money for industrial purposes ? — A, Yes, a part of their 
investment. 

Q. I understand that you want consulting engineers appointed for industrial concerns ; 
but that they must be only chemists? — A. Yes, chemists or general advisers. 

Q, You say that, other types of consulting engineers might recommend defective machi 
nery out of partiality towards machinery dealers, so you only want chemists appointed ? We 
know chf^mists, cheniic^al engineers, mechanical engineers, electrical engineej!*8, but there is 
no such thing as general advisers except charlatans and people who want to make money : 
you had five years training in Japan, )/OU probably know better. Why do you object to a 
mechanical engineer being appointed in this way, and why do you want chemical engineers 
only ? — A. B(^causc many (uigincering firms in trying to push their goods forward allow a 
little commission and the engineers attached to factories in order to earn that commission may 
advise the use (ff (l(‘fcctiv(‘ rnachinerv. 

Q. Perhaps chomists might do the sanu*. '^.—A. They have not to purchase anything 
of their own, on which they could expect a commission. 

Honldi Sir Currmbhoif.~"Q, You arc the chemical engineer of- the Pioneer 

Alkali VV<yrks ; What is tlu' capital of the works at present^? Is it a Umited concern? — A. 
Ks. 2 lakhs. 

Q. All ])aid up ? - /P Not fully pjiid. It was made a limited concern only two or three 
months ago. The pi’cscnt capital is only jls. 00,000. 

Q. Is there a board of directors ?- A. There arc directors. 

Q, Is then' any prominent Bombay man on it ^~~A. 1 approached some prominent 
men, but T found it difficult to irubn e them to join. Mr. A. 8. Narielwala is one of the 
directors. 

Q, So reiilly^ speaking you have put up your own capital I- -A. I have got the support 
of many influential people. 

Q, May I know what part of the co intry you belong to ? --i. I come from Akalkot 
State. I am a Mahratta. 

Q, What is the amount of capital paid up ? Rs. 60, 000 out of 2 lakhs ?— Yes. 


Witness No. 310. 

Mb. II. N. Allen, Principal, College of Engineering, Poona. n, ^r. AlUn. 

Written Evidence. 

Training of Labour and Supervision. 

The following cx)urses of the College of Engineering, Poona, are intended to assist in the Knginoermg Oolleg 
industrial development of the country 

(a) The Mechanical Apprentice Course.— This is a three years’ course open to youths who 
have had a fair English education. Rather more than half the time of the appreatic^ is spent 
in workshop practice, and a very strong endeavour is being made to give a thorough trainmg 
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in the use of hand and machine tools and in setting up and running prime movers. Th^ 
remainder of their time is devoted to practical mathematics, mechanics, prime mover s 
workshop appliances, engineering materials, workshop accounts, mechanical drawing and 
elementary machine design. 

(h) The Electrical Apprentice Course . — This is also a three years’ course of the same grade, 
as that for mechani(ml apprentices, much of the work being common to the two courses. 

(c) The Normal Class for the training of teachers for technical schools was established in 
11)09, as a tentative measure. Selected students, who have been tlirough courses (ci) or (6), 
sjHiiid a fourth year in the workshop whore they assist in the teacliing of the junior pupils and do 
more advanced manual work, drawing and prime jnovers. At the end of this fourth year the 
students are sent to an outside workshop for one year, receiving a stipend from Government 
in addition to the small monthly pay given them by their employers. A certificate is granted 
at the end of this fifth year. 

As far as the original object is concerned th(^ course cannot be regarded as very successful. 
’Wq number of industrial and t(>chnical schools in the Pri^sidency is nob large, they are managed 
mainly by Municii)al Hoards and Missionaries, appointments are mainly governed by local 
influences, and very few students of the class liave. obtained posts in such schools. 

The so-called Normal Class is now regarded mainly as a class for training young men who 
will be able to })ass the examination for a Second (dass Certificate under the Bombay Boiler 
Act/, and so (juahfy themselves to take (charge of steam engines >1 moderate dimensions and other 
prime movers. Hroni this point of view the (.lass has betiii a great success. Phe thoioughly 
practical training giv(Mi in the five* years’ course, four yt^ars in Boona and ou(‘ in an outside 
shop, has to a gmat (‘xtent broken down the disiaste iov manual work, wliiifii was at one time 
a constant som'(;e of complaint by employers. 

It must be renuunbered that a large proportion of th(‘ students going through this course 
are Brahmins, that is to say that hy tradition and heredity tiny are far removed from the artisan 
classes and *ihat, when they first began to take up this line of Avork, it was mainly those who 
were not (^hwer enough to pass th(‘ IJniversity Matricidation E.vamination, but who wished to 
obtain some additional schooling, wlio joined the cours(‘. The Brahmins are now doing suc- 
cessful work as eugineei s in charge of steam engines and other primii movers, which is, 1 consider, 
eloqinmt testimoii)' as to tlie value of tlie lines on wliich the work is being carried out. The * 
main idea involved is l<o work the })uj)ilB in the Avoikshop, as far as possible on the lines of work 
in comiiu'rcial 8ho])S, teaching them the dignity of labour and pride in good work. At the same 
time we do not find it advisable to conduct th('. operations on commercial lives, wliich woidcJ^ 
mean a great d(‘al of repe.tition Avork, but we think it best to pass the pupils on from exorcise 
to exercise so that th(‘y get a good all-rouiid knowledge of tools and processes. 

(d) In 1915 a furtlnn* exporiimuit Avas sancti()m‘d hy the Bolnhay (h)V(‘rnmcnt, and a cer- 
tain p'-oportion of tlios<? who liave been through the three yeuvs courses (a) ajid (h) are sent at 
one/' to outside AvoHcshops, Avithout. going through Ihe Normal (lass, and aiv given stipends 
during two years. The periods of Anicatiou in the three y(‘ars’ courses have been cub down, 
tlu' I'xtratimo thus gained being devoted to workshop practice, so that it is hoped that the 
men sent out nov will be as good workmen at the end of three years as they were formerly 
aft.er four years (iiicludiug one year in the Normal Class). 

Th(‘ intention is to compare the products of a four-year coursii in Poona, with one year 
in an outshle shop, with those of a three-year course in Poona, Avith two years in an outside 
sliop. 

(c) A lU'AV engine(U'iug laboratory has just been completed and provided with a thoroughly 
first class ecpiipmcuf* of prime movers and testing maehines. Ihe Hydraulic section will 
also be very com])l('t«'. This has enabled us to start a course in Mechanical Engineering, lead- 
ing to the degreii of B.E. M(‘chanical in tin' Bombay University. The course is at present a 
three-year one, but fhe [Jniversity is now considering the lengthening of the course to four 
vears to enable a larger amount of practical work, including workshop practice, to be done. 
This, and corresponding changes in the Civil Engineering courses, Avill necessitate a considerable 
amount of additional accommodation in Avorlcshojis, lecture roorns, laboratory and drawing 
hall as well as additional teaching stall. The various questions involved are being carefully 
<mne into, but the fact that considerable extra expenditure will be required will mean delay 
until th(' conclusion of the war. 

It is hoped in this course that it will be possible to train thoroughly practical men with 
good theoretical knowledge, who will be able to do first class work in the higher branches of 
Mechanical Engineering. They will of course require outside workshop training before they 
can be regarded as competent, but there is no doubt that this can be arranged for. 

(/) The other courses in the college are iii Civil Engineering, and do not need to he 
remarked on here. 
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Presiiv inspection of all industrial and technical schools in the Bombay Indu.tri»l«id 

Pn^n *^**“'‘ weaving department, was done by the Professor of Mechanical «>i>oei«- 

‘’y The Inspector’s reports 

Tnncipal’s office to the Director of Public Instruction, and thus 
a short period I was able to get an idea of what was being done in these schools. When 
^e control of this work was vested in the Committee of Direction for Technical Education 
the Principal of the Ullege ot Engineering was appointed as a member of this Committee, so 
that I have continued to some extent to be in touch with this kind of education. Theim- 
F^ion I have gamed is that m many of these schools the majority of the pupils do not belong 
to the craftsmem castes, but are Brahmins, who do not continue in manual work after they have 
left school. Many of the schools do not teach much besides carpentry and cabinet making 
and, for those of them that have been founded in countrv towns, there is probablv not much 
opening for anything beyond this. 

The war has interfered with any extensions or experiments, which might have been carried 
out by the Committee of Direction; but I believe there is a feeling that, as soon as possible 
encouragement should be given to schools for half-timers in mills and worlcshops, where instruc- 
tion would be given, as far as possible, on technical lines ; the practical training being given 
in the mill or workshop. This would of course need interested co-operation on the part of 
managers and foremen, if the best results were to be obtained. The tendetujy is of course to 
put a boy on to some definite job and keep him there, as in this way his services soon have a 
money value, which is hardly the case if he is moved from department to department so as to 
obtain a general knowledge of the work done in thf^ mill or workshop. Tt is possible ’that, for 
many operatives, a thorough training in one particular lino, with a certain amount of elemen- 
tary education m reading, writing and arithmetic, as applied to their special job, is all that 
will be required ; but brighter boys should have the chance of getting a more extended know- 
ledge of the business and developing into all-round workmen. Such boys should continue 
their school course and should be taught mechani<;s and mechanical drawing. I should be 
inclined to incliulc courses in (Jivics and elementary Hygiene. 

Under fndiaii (jonditions T am not inclined to recommend the founding of evening schools 
for full-tinu*. workers, as 1 doubt whether boys could study properly after a lon<' day’s work 
in the Indian climate. ‘ ® 


The (i. r. r. Railway is making an experiiucut in the training of apprentices, working 
half time in the shops and half time in school, which I hope will be continued and will be very 
successful. • ^ 

hull-time industrial schools should be worked as far as possible on worksho}) lines, every 
endeavour being made to produce energetic- workmen who will be useful in outside workshops 
when the)' leave school ; but who will recognize that, for a long time, their value to their 
employers is less than that of boys who have been trained in the shops. The success on these 
lines gained in the apprentice classes of the College of # Engine.cring, Poona, make^ one 
very hopeful of what may be done in vernacular schools dealing witJi younger boys recruited 
from the labouring classes, if competent and enthusiastic teachers can be provided, men who 
can work themselves and are not above working with their ])upils. Whether the schools should 
actually work on commercial lines, and endeavour to make a profit on articles made by the 
boys, is, in my opinion, a little doubtful, and, in any case, must depend on circumstances. It 
certainly does not appear advisable, where the boys are to b(‘ trained as engineering mechanics 
and fittem, with a view to {|ualifymg foremen later on. Tn this case an all-round knowledge 
of tools and processes is certainly to be aimed at. 

I consider the present arrangements for the control of industrial and technical schools in Control of sohool 
the Bombay Presidency to be satisfactory, though I hope that after the war it will be possible 
to appoint full-time inspectors and large.!', develop this branch of education. 

As regards the measures necessary for the training of supervisors and managers, 1 am of Training of 
opinion that the present provision in this Pr(5sidency should be sufficient if the work is tiarried »ud 

on along correct lines. We have the course in this college for young men of superior educa- ”*®”**®*^* 
tion leading to a degree of the Bombay University. If this training is carried on along the right 
lines, and these young men go out to work in the right spirit, recognizing that they still have 
everything to loam as to the way a modern business is carried on, and that the only way to 
leara is to begin at the bottom and work up, they will, 1 believe, prove useful in all sorts of 
branches of industry in addition to those for which they have been specially trained. Next come 
lihe Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, dealing with young men of a lower grade 
of educational preparation and giving courses in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, cotton 
spinning and weaving, etc. ; the apprentice courses of the College of Engineering, Poona, with 
a rather lower entrance qualification, but working along somewhat similar lines and several 
"Other technical schools, in different parts of the Presidency. The experiment of the G. I. P. 

Railway may again be referred to in this connection. 

It H 1442-59 
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OJWnlng abroad. The problems connected with the training of Indians in foreign countries are very difficult. 

I Wherever possible I consider a full training should be given in India. Employers will have to 

do their part, and I believe they will find that young men trained along the right lines in India 
will prove more amenable and easier to deal with than those who, having spent a considemble 
amount of money in foreign work and study, have perhaps obtained an exaggerated opinion 
of their own ability and importance. At the same time I should add that the only Indian 
I have a personal acquaintance with, who has had a foreign technical training (in Electrical 
Engineering in the United States), has done very excellent work since his return to this country 
and is now a successful teacher of this subject in the College of Engineering, Poona. 

Technical Aid to hidusiries. 

The materials testing section in the new engineering laboratory is well equipped and has 
been doing testing work for the Public Works Department in connection with munitions, and,. 
” to some extent, for private firms. Considerable expansion of this work is possible, should 

there be a demand for it, and a regular materials testing bureau (;ould easily be established. 

Geological problems are sometimes submitted to this college by Government and by pri- 
vate individuals, but these arc not numerous, as the geology of the Bombay Presidency is simple 
and, except for manganese, there is no large mineral industry, 

I hope that the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory will be encouraged to undertake 
technical reseu-rcli work along suitable lines, will be provided from time to time with the neces* 
sary facilities for special work and that any provincial dejpartment of industries which may be 
established will be able to make use of the facilities provided here. At present or in the near 
future, the college will be able to take up questions regarding prime movers, refrigeration, 
hydraulics, lubricants, limes and cements, timbers, masonry, reinforced concrete, new 
building materials, strength of materials generally, besides metallography and analysis of 
materials. 

No doubt some provision will be needed to avoid unnecessary reduplication of work ai 
different places in India, but I consider that as far as possible there should be local freedom. 

The Civil Phigineering D(*partment is also ready to undertake research work both for the 
Public Works Department and for private firms. Definite rules will have to be laid down as 
to payment of fees and publication of results if this branch of college activity develops as 
is expected. 

Should a Department of Industry be created for the Bombay Presidency it should be in 
communication with the various centrt^s in the Presidency where industrial research is possible, 
including the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, the College of Agriculture, the Ranade 
Institute, Poona, th(^ Gujerat College and the new Science Institute in Bombay. It should 
be able to judge of the possibility of a particular research being carried on satisfactorily in one 
of these institutions, and in cases of difficulty should consult the Imperial Department as to the 
facilities available elsewhere in India. 
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It is suggested that facilities should be granted by Government to experts employed in 
educational posts, who are willing to undertake research work, to travel about visiting suitable 
engineering works and factories during vacations, receiving travelling allowance, and getting 
Anio touch with manufacturers and engineers. 

A good engineering reference library for the Presidency is badly needed. One of the 
greatest obstacles to research in India is the practical impossibility of finding out quickly and 
easily what has been done on any subject, especially what has been done recently. Each 
institution should have a good reference library dealing with its special subjects, but in addi- 
tion, there should be a really good general scientific, industrial and engineering reference library 
in Bombay which should be kept up-to-date. It should be supplied monthly with all the latest 
publications by a body or bodies in Great Britain, which are in touch with research and 
with the latest industrial and engineering developments, such as the Advisory Council of 
Research. 


( Mr, Allen did not give oral evidence. ) 


Mr. W. M. Schvfic. 


Witness No. 311. 

Mr. W. M. Schutte, Agricultural Engineer to the OovernmerU of Bombay. 
Written Evidence. 


Financial Aid to Industrial Erderprises. 

^ opinion that the supply of machinery, especially power pumping plants, on the ]«» 
purchase system would be a veritable boon to hundreds of cultivators. The system hitherto 
f has been for the cultivator to apply for tagai loan but this takes some considerable time, and if 

the pumping plants amount to Rs. 5,000, the matter has to be placed before the Commissioner, 
whereas if the machinery could be had on the hire-purchase system mi^ch time would be saved 
and many more plants would be sold. I have repeatedly been requested to supply machinery 
on the hire-purchase system, but as I have no authority from Government to do so such, 
requests have had to be refused. ’ 
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Tedmical Aid to Industries. 

There 18 absolutely no doubt that the cultivators have derived benefit as the result of 

Uovemment demonstrations and research, especially with regard to agriculture. This applies 
principally, so far as my personal Imowledge is concerned, to power pumping, cane crushing, 
boring, and mechanical cultivation. Where cultivators have taken advantage of the 
emonstrations given, the result has been a simpler method of lift irrigation, a higher 
pwentage of extraction in cane crushing, additional water in the wells, and an increase in 
the rental values of their lands as the result of mechanical cultivation. 

% ^sition for the last four years has been Consulting Engineer for the express benefit 
of the cultivators, and during this period I and my staff have been fully occupied in supplying 
plans and estimates for power plants. I have also purchased machinery and erected and tested 
the same for agricultural purposes. The cultivators who have had work done in this way have 
paid the amount into my official account and when the work is completed a statement is pre- 
pared and the matter settled up. Those having private means provided the money themselves, 
but in most cases J have recommended them to the Collector for tiu^oi advance. 

To prevent cultivators fixing unsuitable machinery the Collectors will not advance tu(jai 
loan unless I approve of the scheme. By this I mean that the scheme should he well thought 
out from an engineering point of view, more particularly that the best type of plant should be 
selected to suit the conditions concerned, and 1 am pleased to say that many failures have been 
averted in this way, as I am authorized by Government to visit each site if necessary and tell 
the owner exactly what to do to ensure 8ucce.ss. 

In reply to training of labour and supervision, I venture to think that before any great 
advance can be made industrially in India it will be necessary to have many hundreds more 
of skilled artisans. In my own department 1 find that it is not so much the certificated 
theoretical man that is required as the working engineer, or what is known in England as the 
fitter— a man who kno^ws the practical part only. 

To overcome this difficulty in my department a workshop has been erected in which general 
repairs are executed in connection with power plants and where men are trained in simple fitting 
and engine driving. The results are not brilliant but we have made a good start, and men who 
formerly were coolies are now useful artisans and of the particular kind we require most for 
the erection of power plants for agricultural purposes. 

{Mr, Schutte did not give oral evidence,) 


Witness No. 312. 

Mu. N. R. Kembhavt, Managing Agent, the Mahalaxmi Ginning, Oil, Paint and 
Varnish Mam^facturmg Company, Sijapur. 

Points considered are— 

I. — ('apital, Goverumeiit help, some remarks about my industry and experience, banks 
or financial agencies, co-operative principles in industries. 

II. (a) Industrial education, district industrial schools, objects, kind of education, free 
education, its expenses, sources of income, examinations, certificate, who should be the exami- 
ners, board of directors, scholarships. 

(6) Tecbmcal and science colleges, objects, subjects, expenses, sources of income, exami- 
nations, diplomas, apprenticeship. 

III. — (cr) District industrial bureaus, objects, officer, name. Economic Superintendent, 
his qualifications, method of works, diary writing, controlling board, field of selections for 
membership, expenses, how to meet them, remuneration, advantages of enforcing such men 
into factories, physical fitness. 

(6) Director of Industries and Commerce, objects, qualifications, his pay, bead office staff, 
tour, travelling expenses. 

IV. — Industrial exhibitions, in Presidency towns, in district towns, demonstrationsjectures, 
expenses, how to defray them. 

I. — Generally speaking our Indian c.apita.1 is shy. But this tendency of the public mind is 
undergoing a change. Now a-days it is not so very difficult, as it was 20 years ago, to collect 
a few lakhs for every district for an industrial enterprise pro\ided its success is brought home 
to the people. Their idea of assurance, in ninety cases out of a hundred, is that Government 
should guarantee interest on the in\estment. Indian capitalists do not know much about 
industries. Naturally, therefore, what they are most anxious about is whether their money 
is in a safe investment. This is the case with such capitalists as are not dependent for their 
living Upon the interest they derive on their investment. But those that are very anxious 
^ make money only by collecting interest do their best to obtain the maximum rate of interest 
ifith the minimum of risk. 


Ben«fit8 to 
agriculture from 
Government 
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engineers appointe 
by Government. 


Training of labour. 
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But be this as it may, there will be no very great dearth of capital, if the following three 
factors are the most prominent features of an industrial enterprise. First, the originators- 
of an enterprise should command the confidence of the public. Secondly, the margin of profit 
should be wide enough to induce capitalists to invest their money. Thirdly, there should be 
(xovernnient help, in the form of (1) a loan with nominal rate of interest, or (2) the supply of 
machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system ; or (3) guaranteed dividends for a limited 
period ; or (4) provision of part of share capital on the same basis as public subscriptions of 
capital ; or (5) guaranteed Government purchase of products ; or (6) exemption for a limited 
period of the profits from income tax and exemption from any tax on the industry or any article, 
used in the industry. Which is the best and most suitable of these cannot be said. This 
depends upon the particular industry. 

As regards my own oil, paint and varnish manufacturing industries, 1 do not want Govern- 
ment to guarantee interest or dividend, neither do I want their money at more than 4 per cent., 
per annum. The help whi(;h Government should give is assistance in securing skilled labour, 
capital at a nominal rate of interest, expert advice when necessary, preferential Government 
purchase of my finished articles for a limited period (at least for paints and varnish manufac- 
turing industry}. The purely oil pressing industry in India is so very peculiar that all these 
forma of Government help are useless as the market for oil and oil seed is constantly changing 
since all the oil that is pressed out is only consumed in India for edible purposes. We grow' 
more oil seeds than there is market for the* oil since the latter is required only for edible pur- 
poses. The oil manufacturing industry will only thrive well when finished articles are made out 
of oil. India grows, on an extensive scale, a variety of oil seeds, and if some of the oil seeds are 
not exported out/ of the country, no better price or gre-ater demand is obkiined for oils the seeds 
of which ar(! usually retained in the country. Take, for instance, groundnut seed. If the seed 
does not find its way out of the country, the other oils, namely, karmli or safflower or til oil 
will hav(‘ to be sold also chwiper in proportion to the groundnut seed oil despite the fact that 
karadi or sai}low’'er or til seeds are not available so plentifully as to make their crushing paying. 
Here 1 am of ojunion that Government have very little scope in contributing their share iii order 
to make the oil pressing industry a sucjcjcss except by bringing about conditions which will 
contribute to making labour intelligent. To improve this, 1 have stated elsewhere. It is also 
a fact that for want of skilled labour manufacturing expenses go quite beyond our calcula- 
tions, Why Americans should be able to export thousands of tons of oils to Europe, and wo 
Indians, having the advantage of growing so many varieties of oil seeds on a scale on which 
no one <;ountry or group of countries can grow, should be content with only exporting oil seodsTi^ 
allowing all the profit of manufacturing oils and the products made from the oils to go into 
the pockets of other nations. Evidently because oil seeds are exported instead of oils. 
therefore, some arrangements are made to export oil, the oil industry will have, within a short 
period, a very encouraging talc to tell. Another way of improving the oil industry is to 
develop allied industries, namely, soap making, glycerine, Turkey red oil, paints, varnishes, 
linoleum, printing inks, artificial rubber, etc. These an; all chemical industries and their 
success depends upon various other factors among which chemicals play a very important 
part. For instance in my paint and varnish manufacturing industry I have to depend upon 
* driers of European countries, the price of which has gone up to a fabulous extent. All the 
European countries have been in advance in those industries, and, naturally, we shall not be 
able to manufacture our articles so nicely as these countries do. Therefore in the nascent 
condition of the industry, it is impossible to do without Government help which they can. 
render us until our goods can compete on equal tenns with the articles of other nations. There 
is no Government expert when difficulties arise during the course of manufacture, nor faci- 
lities to make experiments. There are no railway facilities to send the finished articles from 
our place to places where our produce will be sold, while other countries, situated thousands 
of miles away, dump these markets with their goods at much less expense than what we, situated 
so near, can do ourselves. The Government ffistrict officers care very little about what econo- 
mic products the part of the country they are touring in possesses, neither are they willing to^ 
take the trouble of inquiring into these matters when some information is supplied to them. I 
wrote to the inamlatdars of some talukas of my district where I came to know that there were 
raw materials for my paint factory. Out of these, only one inamlatdar cared to reply to my 
letters, and was kind enough to send me some samples. I saw the Collector and requested 
him to let me know whether he would write to the mamlatdars to send samples of ochres or 
coloured earths, or make inquiries on these points. His reply was not a bit encouraging. 
Therefore, there ought to be some special Government officer of whom I speak elsewhere. 
This is my experience and I place it before the Commission not as a complaint but as my ex- 
perience, since I have been asked to do so. One more point I have to place before the Com- 
mission, and it is this, that income tax is being collected as rigorously as it is assessed on the* 
supposed or imagined profits we make. We might have made some profits for the second, 
year with a big loss for the first year, but no time and scope is given \y the local Government 
officers in collecting ail kinds of taxes to prepare ourselves for unforeseen difficulties wbieb 
bound to arise in the case of new industries, or to take some risks in adding other new l^ngs- 
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irith the object of making the existing one paying, or building some new industries. To repeat 
oncisely what kind of help Government should be given - 

(1) Skilled labour. 

(2) Expert advice.' 

(3) Loans without interest or at a moderate rate of interest. 

Excnaption of new industries from Government taxes for 8om(‘> time. 

( ) Providing a district bureau with a district officer only for industries and commerce. 

I have written elsewhere at some length about this officer. 

(6) Preferential Government purchase of products for a limited period. 

(7) Cheapening railway freight rates. 

Financing agencies or, in other words, banks are the sinews of industries and commerce. Fiimnciug ogenoim 
Ihe healthier they are, the stronger are industries and commerce. Government should 
mcourage starting District Banks, of course with all the restrictions and safeguards protecting 
Government money that will flow through these banks. Such Government-aided banks carr> 

3onfidence in the minds of the people of the districts. More money will be deposited with 
mch banks. This brings more money into circulation which will go to cheiipeu the rate of 
interest for sound credit. Then only the backs of these money-lenders will be broken whose 
usual rate of interest against gold securities is from 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. It should 
be made known to such banks that it is one of their duties to foster industries and not to get 
fat themselves at the cost of these poor industries. 

II. — Industrial EductUion. 

Every district should have a technical school. The primary object of such schools should 
be to train up labour, rnukadams and fitters and the indispensable subordinate, on whom the 
^[uality and quantity of outturn depends. If industries arc to be improved efforts should be 
made to improve, these men ; and it is better done firstly through such schools. 

Subjects to be taii^ht in such a school should be reading, writing and simple arithmetic 
bo those students W'ho do nf)t know them (this trouble disappears if Government adopt free 
ind compulsory education), carpentry, simple geometry, smithy, drawing, simple chemistry, 
physics with experiments, book-keeping, business habits, namely punctuality and discipline. 

Education should be made free in this institution as boys of poor men would only be Froe ertucation. 
coming to attend. It should be in no way a bar for poor men to send their sons but should 
be a distinct source of improving the lot of the sons of the poor people. 

Its expensejf should be borne by Government, Local Boards and the Municipalities of the Expeu»e». 
district. The course should be three to four years. Every year examinations should be held 
and certificates should be awarded. The examiners shourd be from the higher stall of the 
local mills or factories. TheH(‘. examiners should be appointed by the District Local Board 
for Industries and Commerce. The object of appointing men of the industries of the same 
district is that they would train the boys of the school to tlieif requirements. The prominent 
industry of the district should form an integral part in the curriculum of the district industrial 
school. The greater the district and the greater the industries of the district, the greater and 
wider would be the scope of education of this school. There should be a number of scholar- 
^ips ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 per month. These boys who show special aptitude for higher 
industrial education should be sent up to the Presidency Technical Science College with scholar- 
ships. All the factories or milE of the district sliould make it a rule to employ immediately 
boys coming out of this school with ceitificates. Some engineers, managers and the District 
Economic Superintendent of Local Industries should be the prominent members of the manag- 
ing board of this school. Jf differences of opinion arise between the District Local Board for 
Industries and Commerce and the managing baard, they should be referred to the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, whose decision flumld be final. The Director of Industry and 
Commerce should insjHict these schools at least once a year. 

It should be on the same principle as the district Technical Institute. Its ‘curriculum Presidency Techulw 
should hav^ reference to the industries of the Presidency and it should have arrangements for Science OoHo# 
research and specialization. It should have residential quarters for students and professors. 

It should be recognised by the University of the Presidency, which should issue degrees as it 
does for arts colleges. It should be kept up to date in the branches of industries for which the 
Presidency is known and has possibilities of developing in the near future. Thus each district 
and each Presidency w’ill develop its strong points to a very high standard of perfection. 

III. — District Industrial Bureaus. 

For every district there should be an industrial bureau. Its main object should be to 
disseminate industrial education amongst the people of the district, and to collect all possible 
inforraation about industries that arc found to have possibilities of success in that district. It 
should have a perinane*nt officer. He should be called District Economic Superintendent or 
some such suitable name. He should be a degree holder from the Technical and Science College 
of the Presidency. This officer should have put in two years’ apprenticeship or service in an 
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induBtrial concern. This is as indispensable a qualification as the degree he holds. By forcing 
such graduates to work in the actual process of manufacturing, there are two advantages. The 
factory or industry which gets such iin educated man to work will have an opportunity to deve- 
lop the industry on a scientific basis. Tlie student will have ampk opportunity of gaining 
practical (experience* in working out his theoretical knowledge. He also requires the physical 
litness necessary for Hi is work which he will develop while actually working in a factor 5 ^ 
Ulien h(* wdl be drawing out schemes for industrial possibilities of a district, he will have in 
mind the practi(’al difficulties of the actual process of maimfacture. He should be touring in 
Hk; district for eight months and should setth* in the moiisoon at headcpiarters, which should 
be decided according to industrial importance. He sliould keep an exhaustive diary. He should 
make an industrial survey of every part of the district. There should be a Local Board for 
Industries and Commerce for each disi^rict. He should work under the auspices of this board. 
The (collector or such Government officer as Govermueut may appoint should be the President 
of this board. On this board there should be a rejiieseutative from the Municipalities of the 
district, two from the Local Boards ; and the rest should lu^ appointed by Government, 
and they should be men of busiiu'ss, and wealthy men of the district who take an interest or 
part in industru's. Including the President the number of the members of the board should 
be from 10 to lU. It should im^et on eviuv urgent work which should be notified by the Econo- 
mic KSup(‘riiitend(*nt m consultation Avith the President. Every month the diiaries of the 
Economic Superinieudeiit slnmld be sent round for the jxjrusal of the members. If any mem- 
ber wants to discuss some of the points in the diary, he should notify the Superintendent who 
should place the matter Indore the (V)inmittee, whicli should be held at every three months. His 
pay should not be less than its. 200 per month. His post should be considered a Government 
post. His appointment slionld be made by Government. He sliould lie subordinate to the 
“ District Local Board for Industries and ('ommerce ” and the Director of Industries and 
Commerce. His promotion should be in proportion to the industries he promotes. The new 
industries lie pronioties should be made to coutrihute something towards his increase of pay 
or should be made to pay soiiu' reward. This should be settled b\ the Director of Industries 
and Commerce. 

Director of Industries and Commerce. 

There sliould be a Director for Industries and (Commerce for each Presidency. He must 
not necessarily be a civilian. But preference may be givmi to a eivihan if he has an excep- 
tionally good knowledge of industries, having studied siuence during his Universitv career. The 
appointment might be given to the head of a big industrial concern which is worked successfully. 
The salary of this post should not be less than Rs. 2,000 per month. The' Director should^ 
have his office fully equipped to cope witli th(‘ work. He should visit e\^erv district of the 
Presidency once a ye^ir, inspecting all that concerns industries and commerce. Another quali- 
fication is that he should personally have semi otlier countries and studied a great deal about 
their industries and commerce. He must be in touch with all the British Consuls staying in 
other countries. 

InduBUial annual industrial exhibition should he held at a centre of industrial and commercial 

'fixhibitiorfi.s. importance, and small industrial exliititions for every district on public fair days, such as 

• * ^ Dasara or Diwali or Sankratra. These exhibitions should be restricted to local manufactures 

. Foreign exhibits should be admitted if there is some possibility of them being manufactured 
locally. 

Dual Evidence, 20tii November 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low.--Q. Are you selling any of your products at present to Government? — 
A. No, not at all. 

Q. Have you made any tenders or offers ? —A. I have made some tenders. 

Q. To whom vl. To the Executive Engineer of the district for paints and varnishes. 

Q. You have not put aii} proposals before the Munitions Board? -^4. No. 

Q. How long have you been working this factory 't- A. The oil mill has been working, 
for the last four years : w e have just put up the plant for paint and varnish, about two months 
back. 

Q. Where did you get your paint manufacturing machinery from ?— .^4. There was 
one in Bombay, and I bought it and took it over to my mill and put it there. 

Q. Wiat oils do you crush V--A. iSafflower, linseed and groundnut. 

Q. Do you offer to sell your hnseed oil in India by making tenders to Uovernment officers 
and the cotton mills l—A. Only to a hinited extent. 

Q. How long have you been crushing linseed oil 'I— A, For a couple of mouths. 

Q. Before that, what oil were you making Kusumba qil. 

Q. That was sold locally ? — A. It was sold in Bombay, Dharwar, Berar, Bangilora 
and Madras. 
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What happens to your cake at present ? — A. We sell it to the Government dairies 
md the Supply and Transport Department and we supply to Government farms. 

Q. That is decorticated ? — A. We follow the decorticating method : if it is not decor- 
iicated, it is not sold. 

^ Q. Cannot you sell undecorticated cake ? -A. No, because it contains only 4 per cent, 
utrogen. 

Q, Do you test your productions by any analysis ?■ -A. We get our cakes sometimes 
ested locally and also by Dr. Mann. 

Q. I mean when you purify your oil. A, We only filter the oil. There is no necessity 
►f purifying oils in India, at any rate so far as my oil is concerned. 

Q. Don’t you use it te paints? —^1. 1 have not used it for paints. We are using linseed 
►il for paints. My idea is to (convert this oil into a drydng oil by using a higher 

)ercentage of driers. 

Q, Is yours a limited liability coi\cern ? — .4. Mine is a private concern. 

Q. You say it is a manufacturing company ? ~A, It has only six partners, it is not a 
mited concern, it is not a registered concern. 

Q. AVith your own (iapital -A. Our own capital. 

Q. What experience have you had before undertaking this business ?— ^4. I was a 
tudent for six ye^ars studying this industry in Professor Gajjar’s Laboratory and afterwards 
served here in two or three factories in India, and after that 1 started my own concern. 

Q. Do you suppose you would be able to sell all your cake in India ?— di. That was 
he case before the war : I used to supply some European firms for exporting : nowadays they 
ion’t buy. 1 have got to depend on the home market so far as hismnhd oil-cake is concerned. 
in far as groundnut cake is concerned it is very difficult to sell it locally. * 

Q. Have you had any help from the Agricultural Department in popularising the 
Lse of these cakes ? A. Some as far as manure is concerned, but it is much harder than til 
ake. Of course it is nutritive just as any other cake. 

Q. You didn’t apply to the Agricultural Department, for instance, to give a 
iemonstration ? — A, I gave samples to the Government dairies, but they would rather give 
reference to cotton seed cake. 

Q, Have you any (mmplaints regarding railway freights ? — A. I do not export my own 
>iL There are merchants who buy my oil in my own factory and send it to the different 
markets. Hence I do not feel any actual difficulty as far as kiismilm oil is concerned. 

Q. Did you make any attempt to export oil direct before the war ? — A. No. 

Q. You are complaining of the difficulty you find in getting some mineral colouring 
materials : I suppose you mean things like ochres I- A. Yes, ochres, red ochres, also yellow 
ochres. 

Q. Did you ever apply to the Geological Survey Department for assistance in the matter ? 
—A. No, I only approached the Collector of my district. 

Q. They are rather amateurish in the matter, one ought to try the Geological Depart- 
aent. — A. I thought the mamlatdar being in close touch with every village of the district 
n his tour might be expected to know something about these products. 

Q. The Geological Department will probably tell you in what localities such things 
ire likely to occur, then you could ask your local officers to help. — A. I have not done so as 
ret. 

Q. The Geological Department are very anxious to help in these matters. — A> I will 
lo so. 

UorChle Sir Fazulbkoy Currimhhoy. - Q. In the third paragraph of your written evidence 
''Ou say, “ The help which Government should give is assistance in securing skilled labour, 
sapital at a nominal rate of interest ” ; how can Government secure skilled labour by 
otablishing technical schools ? — A. That is what I mean. 

Q. About linseed oil, have you ever tried to export this oil .4. No. 

Q, Do you get your oil tested before export ? — A. It is tested by Dr. Mann. 

Q. How does it compare with the foreign brands ? — A. He says it is as good as the 
Snglish oil. 

Q. As purified ? — A. There is no necessity of purifying the oil. It is only filtered 
md it is then as good as the English oil. 

Q. At what rate db you sell, and at how much less than the other oil ?— -i4. Eight 
iimas per cwt. 
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Q. Wluir- ia tho pri(;e now' ? A. It is Ks. 19-8-0 for boileii oil per nvc-gftlten drum, 
th«t is the Bombay quwfatioii. ■ . 

Q. Yours is Ks. 19 only ? A. Yes. 

Q. With (li’iini ? A. Yes. 

Q. Yoii are sellin^jj only at eight annas less ? Cauhot you possibly sell at less than that ■ 
price and compete with foreign oil ? — A. I should then make less profit. y ^ 

Q. But if you want to introduce your goods into tlie market, you will have to ;^ll . 
clH‘aper ? A. There is some limit. I shall hav(‘. to cut short the margin of profit. / “ 

Q. But when you want to get a market.—^. I shall liave to do it. 

Q. Are you producing any large quantity ? Are you making any addition to your 

factory j A. At present T cannot. 

Q. WYiat is your capital '(- A. One lakh of rupees. 

Q. Are there other partners ?- yl. Tes. 

Q. Are <h(‘y also cAperrenced men ? -A. No, 1 am the only experienced partner. 

Q. They are only capitalists ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Wiien you say Ooverninent ought to give money at a very cheap rate, what rate have 
you in mind { What rate do your partners cliarge ? A. They charge six per cent. 

Q. You say that (5ov(U‘nment should encourage the sta.rting of district banks: by that 
do you mean bninches of l^residency Banks V -A. T mean industrial banks. 

Q. Wliat bank have you at Bijitpur ? A, We have started a bank. 

Q. Is it a co-operative concern ? A. It is a limited lia})ility concern. 

(J. You are the ageiits ? A. Yes. 

(J. You cliargt* your owji comniissiou ? A. Yes, 

Q. On the profits !~ A. On the profits only. We take oiir share iii the profits and it 
is passed to our (;redit. ^ 

Q. Wliat is your capital - . f. Rs. b lakhs. 

Q. Ev(*ry year you publish tlie accounts ?- A, Yes, it is a limited concern. 

(J, Whom do you lend your money to ? — A. To the native merchants. 

Q, What is the value of a share at present ?- A. ft is at par, 

Q, What is the par value of each share ? A. Rupees 50 per share. * ^ 

Q. Don't you think that in a district if you give shares of small amounts many of the 
middle classes and the poorer classes would b(‘ able to take shares vf. T thought Rs 25(^ 
woukl be a sufficiently small share. 

Q. Whom are these banks linancing ^ Are they financing small industries '{ — A. Not 
small industries. 

(>. Bcf^ause there is some risk of not getting your money back ? — A. Wo do not want 
to risk, 

Q. You advance just like shroffs ? A. To a certain extant and also to the merchant 
during w'heat, linseed and other seasons and advance them against these things. 

Q. You think tliat the credit of the people in the districts is not so good and so you are 
not lending them, and want the Government to start district banks and lend money to these ‘ 
people ? If these industrial banks i^re started and they make it their business to examy© 

the working of these industries, then only yon cen advance money. 

Q. Yon ought to know better because you are the men in the district, whether you oftt 
advance money to a certain iudustftial concern or not ? A. We liave no superfluous capital 
advance. 

Q. But instead of advancing to merchants on their goods like cotton, if you can adVanae 
money to the industries, you can helj) them much and also get better interest We look 

at the matter in this w'ay : If there is a merchant and if there is a poor industriaUst, Mre rather 
prefer the rich merchant. 

Q, Because your money is safe ? \ ou want the Government to advance money whei&l 5 

it will not be safe ?- A. The position of a private bank is quite different from the position®^''' 
of a bank which is started by the Government. 

Q. That is, they can afford to risk money ? A. They should : they are in ^ position 
to risk it : W(* cannot afford to risk anything. 

Q. While Government can?- A. Government can put some pressure and they oau 
get back the money in some way or other. 

Q. You can also do the same We have not time enough, and we have no experts ^ 

to examine the prospects of industries. 
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Q, Do you think that in the districts people will deposit money with the industrial bank 1 
—4. Yes. 

Q. But I suppose small depositors generally prefer the savings banks ?— 4. I think 
if the Government would guarantee the interest, more deposits will come in. 

Q. In your written evidence you apeak of the Director of Industries and Commerce and 
ywutjay “ the salary of this post should not be less than Ra. 2,000 per month. The Director 
Bhdnld have his office fully equipped to cope with the work. He should visit every district 
of tlfe Presidency. Another quahheation is that he should personally have seen other coun- 
tries and studied a great deal about their industries and commerce Don^t you think if you 
want a Director with these quahfications, you should have a special man sent out by the Govern- 
ment to dillerent places to study all about the industries ? — A, Yes. 

Q. And then he sliould be made Director Yes. 

Sir jP. H, Stewart. — Q. You used to export oil-cake before the war 'i—A, Yes. 

Q. And it is owing to the war that the demand has stopped, but it will probably revive 
again after the war It may perhaps. 

Q. And you contemplate doing export trade as well as developing the trade in the 
country ? — A. If I can get a good market locally, so far so good, but the chances are that 
we will have to do both. 

Q. You want the (‘-xport trade to continue as well ? — A, If there is no home market, 
1 shall liave to depend upon export. 

Q. Wliat cake do you manufacture ? — A. Kwmmba, groundnut and hnseed. 

Q. Tlicre is no export market for the kasumba cake ? — A. No, hnseed and groundnut 
cakes ar(^ ex])orted. 

Q. Do you make your own freight arrangements ? — A. No, we do not sell, ourselves, 
we sell it to the Euroi)eiin firnas here. 

Q, You don’t find any difficulties about freight or anything of the sort ^—A. I do 
not know. 

Q. Do you tliink that the introduction of certificates of quality would help you to dispose 
of your products Yes, to a certain extent it will help. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable from th(i point of view of the trade generally 1 
Would it hei]J tht^ trade ? -A. it would. 

Q, Would you liave them compulsory or you would have them voluntary ]—A, Volun- 
tary. 

Q. You referred to a bank which you helped to start iji Bijapur 1 — A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat is your position there We are the agent'* of the bank. 

Q. Have you put in your own capital ? — A. Some, and we are also the agents. 

Q. About your suggested District Economic Superintendent, are you proposing that he 
should have a fixed pay, or that he should got a commission as well ? — A, He should get a 
fixed pay. The success or failure of new concerns is uncertain. Suppose he is not able to 
start a now industry, the poor man will not get anything ; so he must get something monthly. 

Q. Over and above that, if lie starts and encourages a successful industry, you would 
Are him more ? -A. You should give him Rs 200 a month, and if he helps in starting a new 
industry, you should give him a rew'ard according to the nature of the industry, 

Q. Do you think you could easily get a nran capable of fulfiUing these difficult duties ?— 
jl, !Not for the present, there are very few now like that.^ 

Mr. (y. A. Tliomas . — Q* You say that the District Economic Superintendent should bo a 
^iegree holder from the Technical Science Oolloge of the Presidency ; that he should have served 
two years’ apprenticeship in an industrial concern ; he should have knowledge of minerals, know- 
ledge of vegetables, and knowledge of factories, and thus have knowledge of everything ?— 

Let me make my meaning clear on that point. When he is the holder of a science degree 
yriU usually possess some knowdedge of botany and some knowledge of mineralogy. After 
be has obtained his degree, he will have to spend one or two years in a factory in manufacturing 
particular articles, so that he will know the practical difficulties of manufacturing a thing. 

’ Qi He will have a smattering of everything 4. Yes, just like a B.Sc,, as you find in 
the^Bombay University. He knows something about all these things. 

0. But expert in nothing ? But don’t you think that the Director of Industries should 
have these experts, one man expert in minerals, another in geology, and so on, each attending 
^ one particular department It would be too costly for Government to maintain an 

expert stefi for each district when the industrial resources are not known. 
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Q, But if you liave experts at all, we should have men who are really worth something 1 — 
A. There would be an expert for the Presidency, and if this Economic Superintendent vrere 
to collect facts and figures, the research would be made by the expert, that is my point. 

Q, What is this man to inspect the factories for ? — A. Because he is a man who is very 
much interested in the local industries. He could occasionally visit particular industries and 
aks how they are doing and so on, and he will be in a position to guide them to a certain ejetept 
with his theoretical knowledge. 

Q. After his two years^ experience ? — (Witness made no answer.) 

Q, I do not quite follow your proposal regarding income tax : do you think that if an 
industry fails in one ye>ar, income tax sliould not be collected the following year ? — A, In 
order to make an industry paying, we join some other industries which are expected to pay 
for the time being, and income tax is collected on the profit we make for that one year, but if 
we tell the collector that there was a loss the previous year, he does not allow us to deduct 
from the profit to make good the loss and then cliarge income tax on the balance of the profit. 
What he says is that he has nothing to do with the previous year's loss. He does not allow 
the loss to be taken out from the profit of the year under consideration. That is what is not 
good. 

Q. I still (3o not follow : if you do not make a profit do you jmy any income tax But 

the income tax has already been collected for tbc year. So, some concession ought to be shown 
to these new industries, ‘if a profit is made for* this year, and if there is a big loss for the 
second year, we have no time to recoup whatever amount we have paid as income tax. It 
is paid for good. 

Q, What arrangement do you suggest should bo made for exporting oil. You say if 
therefore some arrangements are made to export oil the oil industry will within a very short 
period have an encouraging tale to tell." What arrangements should be made, and by whom 
A, I have not got correct knowledge of that, we read in books that oil is exported from 
America to Europe, but that practically no oil is exported from India to other countries, 
but only oil seeds, 

Q. How is that ?- A. T had a discussion with the manager of a big concern in Bombay 
he told me that in this city people do not export oil. 

Q. Do you know why : you have not studied that question 'I— A. They do not get 
good prices. < 

Q. Do you suggest tliere should be an export duty upon oil seed ?— il. If you place 
an embargo upon the export of oil seeds, naturally people would try to manufacture oil here. 

Q, You mean they should impose an export duty on oil seeds in order to encourage the 
export of oil ? — A. Yes. 


. . Witness No. 313. 

Mr. OeeflL. Bunts, Mr. Cecil L. Burns, Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 

W^RiTTEN Evidence. 

Schools of Art, 

Their relatiou to activity of a modern School of Art is a wide one ; but it may be broadly divid^i 

hidwtiiw. ° into two sections. The first is that of fine art, which comprises the study of the works of 

great artists of the past ; in(iuiry into the spirit which inspired them, the principles upon 
their masterpieces were executed, ^nd the technical means ])y which the characteristic efllM 
in each work were produced. To this must be added tbc training of the student to appreoiw 

the beautiful in abstract forms and in nature, and the education of bis eye and hand to expresa 

this appreciation through the medium of architecture, painting or sculpture. Here the useful 
is entirely subordinate to the beautiful. Tn the second section, the main subject of study is 
the art of design and its application to industry ; the dissection and analysis of pattern, and 
investigation into the limits imposed upon the designer by the technical processes employe^ 
in different crafts and trades. Here the useful is the basis of study and the application oP 
beauty to tbe useful its purpose. The objects of the two sections differ in degree rather than 
diiection. The arts of the architect, painter or sculptor are merely developments of the orafta 
of the builder, designer and carver and their separation in modern times is purely artificial, 
Iiow this separation was brought about is outside tbe scope of comment or inquiry in this 
written statement ; it is sufficient to note that it exists despite the strenuous efforts of modem 
refonnors to link up the broken ohain. It is necessary to take prefatory notice of this separation 
in order to make it perfectly clear that m the following observations the activities of the schoolii 
of art in India are considered solely in their relation to the industries of the country aild not 
to the study of the fine arts. 



Th^ artistic industries m India may be divided into three classes : — 

(a) Local handicrafts which have with difficulty survived the competition of European 
and Indian factories. 


Tho artbtio ^ 
industries of IMla. 


(6) Artistic mdustrios connected with Indian factories containing machinery driven by 
steam or electric power. 

(c) Artistic industries dependent upon and connected with architecture and the building 
trades. 


The industries in these three categories are not separated by absolutely rigid boundaries, 
but it is convenient to group them as above becaiiae each group broadly represents a class 
calling for difEerent treatment to meet its requirements and a varying degree of service by the 
Schools of Art. This service and the needs of each class will be considered later, but before 
doing this it is pertinent to inquire into the number of schools of art in India that are available 
for the purpose : how they compare in numbers and equipment with similar institutions in 
Great Britain, what their scope is and how far they have fulfilled the purpose for which they 
were established. With these facts in our possession it will be possible to consider what steps 
it is advisable or necessary to take to co-ordinate the work of tho schools with the needs of 
the industries. 


In British India there are five schools of art controlled and supported by Government, Tho Indian Art 
one each in the following cities : Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow and Madras. Those 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have been cstabbshed for many years, that at Lahore is of 
somewhat more recent date, while that at Lucknow was founded only a few years ago. The 
size, scope and equipment of tho schools vary. That at Bombay cover a somewhat wide 
field and includes a fine art section comprising separate schools for drawing and painting, 
modelling, design and architecture, art workshops, and a scientific research laboratory and 
studios for pottery. Those at Lahore, Luclmow and Madras have directed their main efiorts 
to the improvement of the artistic crafts of the provinces they serve, through the mediimi of 
the art workshops attached to the scliools ; while the school at Calcutta has devoted its attention 
mainly to tbe study of the graphic arts, and tln^ir revival upon traditional linos. 


From their first inception the schools of art have been regarded by Government more in A few ihibboleths. 
'the light of costly fads, thrust upon them by theorists in India and England, than as centres 
of practical utility . to the country— a view that is now only in course of revision. This stand- 
point has certainly not been modified by tbe writings of a certain number of arch»3ologists, 
domiciled in England, who have insisted that the only object tlie schools should set before 
them IS the perpetuation of old Indian patto.rns. These writers assume that if the Indian 
craftsmen will only use th (3 designs handed down to them by their forefathers, they \yill thereby 
find salvation from the economic rniii that threatens them from European competition. They 
further assume that it is possible for a school of art to lead a decaying industry back into the 
path of prosperity. Any one who has studied on the spot tlie •causes which have resulted in 
tho” depression of the Indian craftsmen and is aWare of the many difficulties suriounding the 
problem of rcvscuiiig them and at the same timti has any knowledge of the true functions of a 
school of art in relation to industry, kjiows what a small basis of fact there is to support the 
first of these a88umi)tionB, and that the ideas represented by*^he second have been responsible 
for much of the ineffective work of the schools in the past. When h(?r artisti(‘i crafts were 
prosperous and flourishing India was i8(»lated. The articles produced by the craftsmen reflected 
tlie needs and tastes of the people of I hat period in construction and de^sign. Since India ^ 
ceased to be isolated, the needs and tast es of large sections of the people have gradually changed ; 

' styles of a^’chitecturc have been introduced, involving the use of alien designs m their 

S s ; domestic- articles, both useful and ornamental, and materials for costumes and furniture 
eign design have betm imported, and arc now used by Indians. During this period, while 
changes of taste were at work, the mc^thods of the Lidian cTaftsmoii have remained 
Altered "but in Europe a complete revolution has taken place in industrial work. Steam 
Im displaced hand-power, factories have taken the place of isolated workshops, world-wide 
businesfi organization the place of local trading, and as a consequence of this extension of markets 
nationalism and tradition in design has been replaced by eclecticism. 


The change of taste among those classes in India which in the past supported the indigenous 
draftsmen, the conservatism of the craftsmen in clinging to their old methods and workshop 
‘Organization in the face of changed conditions, and the competition of the highly organizoa 
industries of Europe are the real causes of the financial collapse of the Indian craftsmen ; wnile 
the debasement of his artistic work is due to his uninstructed attempts to meet the needs of 
his Indian customers, who no longer want articles of traditional pattern, but demand goo^ 
alien origin and design. So far therefore is the assumption from being correct, t^t the 
downfall of the Indian craftsmen is due to their departure from the methods of their foreffithers, 
^ that the reverse is rathei^tho truth ; their pr^ent depressed state havmg been brought about 
iy their refusal to adapt their methods and ideas to modern conditions. 
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That one of the most important functions of an Indian school of ait is the study of the 
ancient art of the country and that its students should be encouraged to build upon the &>anda« 
tion of tradition is almost too obviously a sound proposition to require statement, but as the 
vital art of every age and period has reflected the ideas, aspirations and life of the people, it 
is an equally obvious function of a modern school of art to keep in close touch with modem 
conditions and tendencies. To deplore the invasion of European ideas into Indian life and art 
is a perfectly natural and justifiable sentiment, wliich is shared by most people who can 
appreciate the beauties of the ancient craftwork of the country. It is a feeling akin to the 
regret that most of the best artistic minds in Europe have experienced at the extinction in the 
West of tlic ancient system of craftwork, canied on in independent woikshops under master 
craftsmen, and the substitution of factories, with their use of machinery and the separation 
of the art of the designer from the work of the mechanic. To refuse to recognize the facts in 
either case, however, is as futile as is the attempt to put the clock back. Progress, on the 
contrary, lies in the direction of accepting the conditions wliicli cannot be altered, and making 
the best ortistio use of them. This generally has been the line taken in the European schools 
of art, where the students ani encouraged to study the worlcs of the past rather as sources of 
inspiration than as examples to imitate, and are at the same time instructed in the principles 
which underlie all good design of whatever coimtry or ago, and applying them to the require- 
ment of modem industry. These fundamental ideas are as applicable to a school in India as 
they are to those in Europe, and tliose theorists who would tie the former solely to reproducing 
the dead past only show a misunderstanding of the causes which have resulted in the depression 
of the liandicrafts in India, only equolled by their misconception regarding the power of a 
school of art to assist these industries. However useful such an institution may be as a means 
of supplementing the practical training a student can only o])tain at the bench oi in the drawing 
office, it is altogether outside its function to take Iheir place. The school is nu excellcTit servant 
to an industry, but has no more power to lead a flouiishing one tlian it has of rescuing one 
which is threatened with extinction by rivals equipped witli better staff, machinery and 
business organization. This, however, is tlie task the Indian schools were expected to 
accomplish*. Had the isolated craftsmen been brought together, their methods improved or 
rather modernized: ilieir processes made more systematic to avoid waste of time and 
materials : their designs adapted to the world’s markets instead of to that of a locality, and 
had the whole been directed by » business organization such as exists in connection with the 
cotton mills in Bombay, the artistic crafts of India would have been now in as flourishing a ' 
condition as are those of Europe and Japan. The schools of art would tlien have been able 
to assist them in the same beneficial manner that has clowned the efforts of those in Great 
Biitain and on the ('ontinent. But to expect the scliools to effect any improvement before 
this organizing work had been done, was to court disappointment. 

Tlic most important of these crafts are brocade and ornamental silk weaving, cotton 
weaving, hand block printing on cotton and silk, gold and silver work, jewellery, ornamental 
brass and copper work. 

Of the above-mentioned crafts those of weaving and hand block printing give employment 
to the greatest number of artisans and their organization offers the most promising field for 
experiment. As an instance of the benefits which may arise from such organization and of the 
manner in which an adjacent mavkot may be lost for the lack of it, the following evidence of 
an expert in the textile industry may here be given. As is well known a considerable amount 
of hand block calico printing is still done in England, Holland and France. The extent of the 
industry cannot of course compare with the printing done by power machinery, but it employs 
a considerable number of skilled craftsmen, ns the goods produced supply certain markets not 
within the power of, or not worth the wlule of, the larger factories to compete for. It has been 
stated by the expert referred to that the European hand block calico printers obtained a fiffiga 
hold in the markets of East Africa, when that countiy was first opened to trade, because wSp; 
process of printing enabled them to export and keep up a supply of varied patterns printffi;5t 
on short lengths of cloth. These European calico printers, how^cver, were not isolated craftsmen 
each working for himself : they woiked under the factory system, backed by vigilant and 
pushing business organizations. They were thus in a position to seize a market which, according 
to all reasonable expectation, should have been exploited by the hundreds of hand block calico 
printers carrying on their industry in Gujerat and along the coast of Western India, some 
thousands of miles nearer this market than their European rivals. Their failure to take 
advantage of this opportunity was due, not so much to lack of technical skill, as to the absence 
of business organization, for the isolated craftsmen of Gujerat were unaware that such a market 
existed, and were without direction regarding the type of designs in demand to meet its require- 
ments. Thus a valuable market was lost, and the instance is very much to the point because 
thip was not a case in which handicraftsinen were* ousted by power-driven machinery but an 
instance of one set of craftsmen beating another because they wore better organized and 
directed. This is still the condition of the hand block printers ; and the thousands of isolated 
hand-loom weavers of omameniial fabrics aie at the same disadvantage when competing with ‘ 



the workmen in similar crafts in Europe. They are at present struggling for a miserable 
existence because their industry is neither directed nor organized. Many of the designs they 
Weave are of great beauty, and it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the workpeople should 
be encouraged to continue to weave tliese for their local market. These designs are, however, 
few in number and are not suitable for markets in other parts of India or abroad. If these 
hand block printers and weavers can be organized and directed to print or weave goods suitable 
for the world’s markets, their industr}^ and skill will have a chance of asserting themselves 
upon something like equal terms with their competitors. This can best be brought about bv 
establishing a factory, and three methods of doing this at once suggest themselves : — 

(а) Government itself might start a factory which, if commercially successful, could be 
handed over to a private company to work. 

(б) Government might advance the capital or part of the capital to a private company 
to start a factory. 

(c) Government might guarantee for a given period of time a certain fixed percentage 
upon the capital privately invested in starting a factory. 

Of these three suggestions the last (c) is in my opinion most likely to meet the case. The esaenoe of 
essential element of success is that the direction of such a factory shall ho in the hands of persons 
having practical experience of the industry and having already a business organization at work 
in markets suitable foi the goods the factory will produce, lu England there are several firms 
engaged in brocade weaving by hand and hand block printing, and tlui first step towards the 
establishment of a factory in India is for Government to engage the services of an expeit. 
connected with one of these firms to visit the districts in which similar industries are carried 
on in India. He would bo asked to investigate the methods of the craftsmen, iiujiiire into the 
supply of raw materials, and gather all facts relating to the possibility of establishing a factory. 

If has report shows that by better organization, improved technique and the employment of 
suitable designs a factory will have a good chance of succeeding, (Tovernment might ask onc^ 
of the English firms tp establish a branch factory in India and guarantee a certain percentage 
of inter(‘st on the capital invested for a given number of years. Tli(5 factory need not be boused 
in oxpensi\e buildings, and a cheap site could be found for it in a district in which the industry 
is now carried on. The cost to Government, even if it were called upon to fulfil its guarantee, 
would not be much more than is expended annually upon the salary of a weaving instructor 
at a technical institute, and if a fiim could be iTuluccd to undertake the enterprise, the factory 
would start with the great initial advantage of a ready-made business organization to direct 
its efforts and the service of skilled designers and directors. If the report were unfavourable 
the scheme could be abandoned before any serious expenditure had been incurred. In the 
event of this occurring the weaving and block printing handicrafts may be helped, though 
not so effectively, in tlio same manner I now suggest should be applied to the other isolated 
artistic trade^jmen. These are the metal workers, gold and silversmiths, jewellers and artisans 
employed in a number of small industries. These, craftsmen are in a somewhat better position 
than the weavers and block printers and the schools of art hav(* already helped them by teaching 
drawing and design to a large number of young craftsmen, and by setting them to copy objects 
made at the best periods of Indian craftwork. The teaching thus given has, however, been 
wasted to a great extent by the fact that- in business these yomig craftsmen are called upon 
by their chents to make articles now to this country, for which, therefore, no traditional 
patterns exist. 

Books containing the best shapes designs of these articles have never been translated FMU^xi^ni 
into the vernacular, whereas the bazaars arc flooded with illustrated catalogues issued by 
European firms dealing in the commoner sorts of silver and electroplated ware and jewellery. 

These trade catalogues can be acquired for nothing, and, therefore, circulate freely. They are 
' Ae evil influence which counteracts the te.aching in the schools of art, for thelndian craftsman, 

^ose intuitive taste can often bo relied u] foi to keep him fairly straight when dealing with 
traditional designs, has not yet been educaLed to discriminate between the best and the worst 
of alien shapes and patterns, and at present he has the worst only before his eyes. To eradicate 
the pernicious influence of these catalogues and to educate the taste of the craftsmen, the 
example of the Austrian Government in dealing with a somewhat similar problem may well 
be followed. When this Government took up the question of establishing village industries, 
its advisors recognized that the commercial as well as artistic basis of all successful craftwork 
is good design ; and furthermore that the selection of designs could not be left altogether to 
the um'nstruct^ taste of peasants. A separate department was therefore established in the 
Central School of Art at Vienna and was placed under the direction of one of the foremost 
designers in Austria. In consultation with businessmen a list of artides was drawn up which 
included those most readily saleable to the public and at the same time mthin the capacity 
of the peasants to produce. - The designer and his assistants then collected the best traditional 
designs relating to these articles if such existed, and designed new patterns for those selected 
articles which were without any, or had only debased ones. A large number of the best old 
and modem designs were thus collected, and were lithographed to full size, upon sheets which 
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also contained sectional and working drawings. In order to encourage the craftsmen to use 
beyond the stage of the mere copyist and exercise their ingenuity, the basis of each pattern 
and design was clearly explained and sketch illustrations suggesting variety of treatment were 
given. 

These designs are distributed without any charge to the village craftsmen, and are used 
in the local craft schools throughout the country, new sheets being continually issued from the 
central design studio at the school of art.. It m iy be mentioned here that neither the desip 
studio nor its director has any connection with the ordinary leaching work carried on m the 
classes of the school except in so far as this that the staff of his studio is recruited from among 
the design students who have completed their course of study in the school. The beautifm 
but simple designs carried out in embroidery, stencilling, lace, wicker-work for baskets, and 
chairs, and the quaint and fanciful patterns for wooden articles, such as Iwxes and .toys, 
producjcd by Austrian peasants under this system proved how sound and effective it is, and how 
well repaid has been the money expended upon it. Although the connection of the school 
of art with these industries ends at this i^tage the efforts of Government on their behalf are not 
left unffnished. Thev are completed by the establishment of agencies in every district for the 
supply of the raw matciials to the craftsmen and the collection and inspection of the finished 
articli. In Vienna, Budapest and in the principal cities and towns throughout the country 
show-rooms or agencies have been opened for the sale of these articles and the whole industry 
is L’eely advertised in the newspapers, and indirectly by inspired articles contributed to 
magazines throughout the world. A show-room somewhat upon the lines of those in Austrian 
cities was established some years ago in Madras, and has, I understand, justified expectation^ 
hill the initial and educative features which make the Austrian model so valuable and 
progressive are missing from the Madras scheme. These can be added, however, and when the 
waiMS over there sliould be no difficulty in starting a comprehensive scheme for India. To 
be successful it must be conducted in no niggardly spirit, such as that which in the past has 
attempted to make one man do the work of three, but after the whole scheme has been carefully 
considerc^d with ixdercnce to the handicrafts conceincd, and the relation of each part of the 
scheme to the whole lias been settled, the best men who can be found should be engaged foi each 
section and each should be free to devote his whole attention to the particular work he has 
to do. 

The professions and industries under this heading comprise designing for power weaving, 
designing and engraving for calico jiriuting by machinery, photography and phot/O mcohanica^^ 
work, lithography, printing and book binding. These artistic branches of trade need the 
assistanc(‘. of the school, but its help should be applied in a less direct manner than in the case 
of the handicrafts. An apprentice or young workman must learn the practical side of his 
subject in th(i factory or ikawing office, but the exigencies of business may not allow of his 
receiving instruction in important branches of his industry which have no direct bearing ujx)n 
the particular work the factory is engaged in. To impart this instruction is the function of 
the school of art, by providing early morning or evening classes for the study of drawing and 
design, and for higher technical subjects connected witli each industry. The London County 
('onncil has established hundreds of such classes througliout; London, which have greatly 
-benefited the tradixs concerned, as well as tlic apprentices and young workmen employed in 
them. The great majority of the instructors in these classes are practical workers employed 
during the daytime in their professions or trade. The applied art classes are thereby kept 
in touch witli industry and are directed by men well acquainted with the needs of their students. 
To obtain u sufficient number of such expert instructors in India may present some difficulties, 
but the number of experts available in a given industry will in itself be a useful guide to the 
authorities in judging wbetlier a class to serve such an industry is required. The plan of the 
London County (iouncil is to start an evening class for the benefit of any industry, provided 
a certain number of genuine workers employed in it sign a requisition asking for its estabUsl^* 
ment. This is a wise precaution against the multiplication of claasee for the same subject 
the establishment of those that do not serve any useful purpose. In this respect, the systeni’ 

. is a valuable guide to India where the amateur educationist is more abundantly in evidence 
than in Europe, for it shows a true perception of the function of schools of art in their relation 
to industries, namely, that of a servant and helper and not that of a leader. The success 
attending the early morning school of architecture at the Sir J. J . School of Art is an instance 
of the beneficial application of this system, when a real demand for instruction is present and 
export instructors are available and axe prepared to offer their services to meet it. The 
widening of its scope to include morning or evening classes for textile design, photo mechanical 
engraving, lithography and other branches of art as applied to industry is only a question of 
a demand'for their establishment by the workers, the possibility oi engaging expert instructors 
and the provision of funds. As these industries grow in importance the artisans engaged in 
them will, without doubt, express their wish that facilities for education may be provid^, 
and experts will be available as instructors. When this occurs the cost of starting and main- 
taining the classes will be trifling compared with the benefit they will confer ; but the mistake 
so often made in the past in this country of starting a class before there is any real demand 
for it, or any existing industry to absorb the pupils, should be rigorously avoided. 
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1 professions and industries include designing, modelling, and carving for stone connect- Artistic industries, J 
ed with wood, terra-cotta, and plaster work; ornamental wrought and cast iron work, ornamental ttrohiteotuie sad Itj 
brass, copper and bronze work, cabinet making, inlaying and fine joiner}", tile work, decorative trsds* / 

painting. They are of great importance, and the manner in which they can be assisted 
presents a difficult problem to solve owing to the lack of opportunities of obtaining practical 
experience under working and business conditions open to design and technical students at 
schools of art. 

In England this opportunity is afforded by the studios and worksliops of the largo and 
wealthy firms by whom applied art work is chiefly carried on. These studios and workshops 
are superintended by designers possessing, in many instances, talent of a very high order, 
assisted by thoroughly trained and experienced craftsmen. A student engaged as an assistant 
or apprentice in one of these studios or workshops gains a knowledge of design and work it 
would be impossible for him to acquire in a school of art only, though he k able, by the study 
of advanced drawing and design in the classes of the school, to supplement his studio and work- 
shop practice. Thus studio, workshop and school work together, each supplying what the 
other lacks ; they combine to keep up the numbers of experienced designers and trained 
craftsmen capable of taking the places of the elder men as they retire or of providing reliable 
superintendence for new enterprises as they are started. 

As there is an almost unlimited supply of trained designers in England, capitalists investing 
money in businesses engaged in applied art work can, by paying for it, command the services 
of the best talent in the country. In India, on the contrary, there are scarcely any trained 
designers at all, and by their absence capitalists are prevented from engaging in business in 
this direction, while the art students in India are deprived of those opportunities of gairdng 
practical experience enjoyed by students in England. It is quite true that an Indian firm 
might engage the service-s of an expert European designer to superintend their drawing office, 
but it is very doubtfu] if sufficient inducement to leave England could be held out the best 
in the profession. Kemunciation would have, in any case, to be offered on a scale that would 
render the commercial success of any such undertaking extremely problematical. To import 
second class men, or those who arc failures in England, would be worse than useless ; it has 
already been tried with disastrous results both to the men themselves and the capitahsts who 
iiave engaged them. 

As with designers so with craftsmen : the absence of practical workshop training in high Praotioal oxperiwioe 
class dec/orative work under the best men in their professions such as can bo obtained by appren- 
tices and young* craftsmen in Great Britain severely handicaps the Indian craftsmen practising 
any of the industries I have specified. Were tfie craft teachers in the schools of art in India 
the equals in knowledge of design and technique of those attached to the schools of art in Great 
Britain, Indian students at the completion of their courses of study would not be competent 
to superintend important work ; no English student would be considered so for a moment, 
but recruited as most of the Indian craft teachers are from the oazaars and deprived of business 
experience as the students ere, it is not a matter of surprise that schools of art in India have 
failed to provide designers and craftsmen capable of meeting the requirements of architects 
anxious to introduce the best workmanshijp into their buildings. How can this opportunity 
of gaining practical experience be provided for art students in India ? Two ways suggest 
themselves. The first is for Government to select the best students trained in the technical 
workshops and design classes at the sclmols of art, grant them scholarships and place them 
as articled pupils for two or three years with the few really good firms undertaking decorative 
work in India, at the same time arranging fox the continued attendance of the students at the 
advanced classes for drawing, modelling and design of the schools of art for two or three hours 
dtoly. By this means the practical experience of the workshop and drawing office might be 
'qpmbined with higher artistic training, but 1 confess to having no great faitli in the successful 
working of this plan for any length of time. 

The alternative method of solving the problem is more ambitious, but is more certain. A Government 
In suggesting its adoption, I do so the more readily because it will moot the educational Stadia 
difficulties of the students, and at the same time result in the production of much better artistic 
and technical work for Government buildings, and thus be the moans of permanently raising 
the standard of the applied arts connected with the building trade throughout the country. 

At the present time, although many thousands of pounds are spent annually by Gover^ent 
upon buildings of monumental scale and character, the decorative adjuncts of these buildings 
M very far short of the standard of those seen in Europe. Many of these buildings have been 
shorn of decorative details contrary to the iuclination of their arcliitects, because they found 
it impossible to get them carried out in a satisfactory manner in India. They are tired of 
entrusting such work to contractors, who have no knowledge or understanding of style, are not 
even craftsmen, much less master craftsmen themselves, but are merely tradesmen who Imve 
no more interest or pri&e in the artistic quality of their work than they have in the artistic 
education of the men they employ. The case is otherwise in Great Britain and the continent, 
where the heads of such firm- are often men of high artistic attainments. The young artisans 
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and designers employed in these firms are encouraged in every way by their employers 4o 
attend the local craft and art classes, who in many instances pay their fees as a further induce- 
ment to do 80 , while it is not uncommon to find that liberal scholarships and endowments are 
provided by firms to enable the beat of their employes to continue their studies in the higher 
branches of artistic work. No hope of assistance can be looked for by the present generation 
of building contractors in this direction and it remains, therefore, for Government to take 
the task in hand. This can be done by Government starting an institution consisting of a design 
studio, with art workshops attached, in which the architect’s designs for decorative work in 
Government buildings can be carried out under the supervision of a first class designer assisted 
by a stall of experts to direct the technical work of each department. The beneficial effect 
of such an establishment would be felt in many directions. Architects would be able to rely 
upon their detail drawings being enlarged and carried out with sympathy for and understanding 
of the stykis in which ttu^ buildings arc designed, and would be assured that the workmanship 
of the actual details would be of the best quality. As many promising students from the design 
and technical classes of the schools of art as are competent for admission could be received 
as articled pupils or assistants in the drawing oifice, studio or workshops, there to obtain a 
practical and business training in their profession or craft. Such an institution, drawing its 
recruits from the schools of art, would exercise a healthy and progressive infiuonce upon the 
instruction given to their students, and, in setting the highest and most modern standard of 
technical training as a goal to ho striven for, would release the teacliing of the schools from the 
thraldom of bazaar practici^, which stands in the way of all improvement, it would be a 
model for craft workshops throughout the country and a centre whence capable and fully 
trained designers and craftsmen could be procured by private firms, 

:k)naiderationB of Although the work undertaken by the establishment I propose would be solely that for 

Government, it should bii conducted purely on business lines, but its accounts, though subject 
to strict audit, should be free from the restrictions and red tape of the Accountant GeneraFs 
office. It ninst not bo expected of its managers that they are to compete, so far as prices are 
concerned, with outside contractors, for the cost of the work produced must necessarily be 
slightly higher than that charged foj‘ the inferior bazaar work now put into buildings, though 
the difi'ercjxce between i the two may be considerably lessened by improved and more expeditious 
methods employed in the Government workshops. Even if the cost were greater the e^tri*^ 
expense would be fully justified when consideration is given to the substantial amount of money 
now thrown away upon inferior work, without any educative or artistic return whatever, and 
when account is also taken of the considerable sums spent upon schools of art, with such 
inadequate j)i’actical results. If the establishment by Government of combined studios and 
workshops such as I have outlined can ensure better work for the architects, raise the standard 
of craftw’ork tliroughout the country, bring the art students into touch with practical work, 
and se(;ure the Indian craftsiiieu and de-signers an adequate share of the work upon Indian 
buildings, any reasonable expenditure incurred will be money well spout for a truly national 
' purpose. 

opportunity. The present time is especially propitious for the commencement of the sohome. The erec- 

pr Mbi. tion of the Government buildings in the Imperial City of Delhi has begun, and for the details 

and furnishing of these builduigs an immoise (Quantity of artistic work in wood, stone and 
metal and ill textiles will be required ; more than enough to keep a Government studio and 
workshop at full work for some years to come. Never since the time of the Moghul Emperors 
has such an opportunity presented itself of establishing a national school of design and 
craftsmanship, and of bringing together the best artistic and technical talent in the country 
to take part in the successful realization of a great undertaking. The two eminent architects 
who have designed the^e buildings would surely welcome the establishment of such an insti-. 
tution to assist them, while it is ifficult to couceivo a more favourable augury of success thatT 
that it should commence its labours under their direction and inspiration. 

Oral EviDE^iCK, 20 th November 1917. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You say, “ Had the isolated craftsmen been brought together, 

their methods improved or rather modernized, etc., Do you think it is practicable to 

bring isolated craftsmen together in Lidia 'i—A. I think it would be. 

Q. You tliink they could be collected and concentrated in one spot ? — A. For instancy, . 
I was thinking of the brocade weavers and hand-block printers in Gujarat, and I think yot^. 
can got them together. 

Q. You also suggest the establishment of a factory for these people ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You will have to get housing accommodation ?— .4. 1 suppose you would. The 
whole idea is not to spend much money. 

You will have to persuade them to come with their families from the difiocent 
villages ?— 4, Yes. 
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Q. Would that not mcreaso the cost of production ? — A. I do not think it would ; not 
asipompared with the advantage of having them all together and having this factory 
systematically worked. 

Q. Then you refer to the Austrian example and say : “ Although the connection of the 
School of Art with those industries ends at this stage, the efforts of Government on their behalf 
are not left unfinished. They are completed by the establishment of agencies in every district 
for the supply of the raw materials to the craftsmen and the collection and inspection of the 
finished articles Would that not take the place of a factory? — A. It would not be 
exactly the same thing, because these industries which the Austrian Government encouraged 
were village industries which the people were occupied with m the winter. They could not 
work during the winter in their fields, and village industries were intended to give them profit- 
able employment. 

Q. All these induwstries arc village industries ? — A. An industry like brocade weaving 
industry and hand- block printing industry involves a great many diiferent processes, such as 
dyeing, arranging warps, etc., and an improved kind of plant is necessary to progress in them. 

Q. You will have to bring them together to somt^ extent ? — A. You get your factory 
organization. Each mdividual villager now tries to do every process, setting up warps, 
sizing, dyemg and weaving, while in the factory each process could be done in a separate 
department. 

Q. As for these industries you will have to bring the people together in a factory, and 
as regards others you would adopt the Austrian system of sendmg round the sheets and having 
a collecting agency. — A. Yes. In an mdustry like the silversmitlis’ industry in the Bombay 
Presidency you cannot get a piece of pure design at all. The artisans study trade cata- 
logues of the worst examples of European silver work and produce them because they cau 
get these trade catalogues for nothing. As long as they stick entirely to their traditional 
articles the silversmiths very often show good taste, but directly they try to produce an article 
wliich is not of Indian origin, they appear to be lost, and they go to the trade catalogue for 
inspiration. 

Q, Would it not be possible for these sheets to bo issued by the existing Schools of Art 
‘‘such as yours 'i~A. They can bo issued by us, but you cannot mix up the teaching work 
the school with a section which lias to do that. In Austria they did not attempt it. One 
of the best designers in Austria was engaged, and they gave him some assistance to gather the 
best existing tfaditional designs of the articles dealt with, and when those were absent he 
designed standard types himself. Tliese designs were tlien lithographed and distributed among 
the villagers and the village technical schools. The Government went further than that, 
because the Botanical Department grew in the Government Botanical Gardens the actual 
withies from which the basket work is made and sent cuttings to the villages whore they 
were likely to grow. Those were planted under supervision.* The designs for basket work 
sent out to thc^ villages are distributed and ins^ctors go round to see that the })eople are making 
the things properly. The Government established agencies in all the towns in Austria for the 
reception of the articles, where they were sold, and they advertised them, not only in the 
ordinary way, but also by inspired articles in the American and European journals. ^ 

Q. You arc acquainted with the Journal of Indian Arts and Industnj?—A* Yes. 

♦ 

Q. Does it serve any practical purpose ?— A. No. 

Q. Would you substitute any other journal for it i—A. I do not think it is very much 
.§pod. I ho.vc never come across a craftsman in a shop with a copy of the journal 

Q. Is that because of the expense ?— A. I do not know the exact reason. One reason 
Wy be that there is no system in the arrangement of the journal. You get an article on one subject 
one month and on another another month. This may suit the general reader but is useless 
for the particular craftsman. A suggestion which was supported by the Museums Conference 
was put forward by the Principals of the Schools of Art at a conference heldm Calcutta m 1905 
and a resolution was carried advising Govenmienl to make a regular survey of old Indian craft 
work, to get all the information already written upon the subject brought together and to 
4iaye a final book on each of the subjects compiled under an expert editor. 

Q. But would this reach the village craftsmen at all ?— .4. The books would be distri- 
'^Imted to the libraries in local craft schools, and mdividual drawings could be reproduced 
and distributed to craftsmen. One of the great things that is wanted, as far as the village 
neonle arc concerned, is undoubtedly technical books in the vernacular. Many craftsmen m 
Swii workshops bave-nothing to read on the subject. The School of Ait possesses a hbraiy 
consisting of 3,000 to 4,000 volumes, but it can be used by very few of our craft teachers, 
although ample use is made of it by our Art Masters. 

MB 1442—63 
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0, There is a market for books of that sort 'i—A. No great market, but their pubUO: 
ation would be a great thing for tht craftsmen and would give them a chance of imprOvlBg 
then’ methods. That is one way in which improvement takes place m Iturope. 

Sir D. J. Tata - Q. Would it not be rather difficult to express yourself in the veriu^ 
cular on this suliject because there are not equivalent terms in the vernacular ^.—A. It would 
be rather difficult. If the books had plenty of drawings, especially working and sectional 
drawings the difficulty could bo lessened, that is one of the methods used in the school. Every 
trade has its peculiar technical terms which are not understood by laymen but ^come 
familiar to craftsmen. The English teclmical terms missing in the vernacular would m time 
he understood by Indian craftsmen. 

Q. Tliere is no traditional literature on art, and it is very difficult to express yourself in 
art terms. Is it not ? — A. Yes, it is generally, but students who do not understand English 
are taught the English teclmical terms in the school classes. 

Q. That would make it very difliciilt to get books in the vernaculars i A. It will be 
one step in the right direction -better than tlieir having nothing to read, and technical terms, 
as I have said, can be explained by a drawing. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. You point out the necessity of organization of craftsmen before 
schools can bi'. ol assistance to them. What is the channel by which you get in touch with 
the craftsmen in tlui districts ^,-A. We get into touch with them entirely through our own 
native mistries. They are caste men. 

Q. Do you get men from the mofassil ?— .-1. We have some sent up by the local boards 
and mission schools. 

Q. Is t\mv any official organization rejircsenting the mofussil which correspouda with 
you and which you can call on for assistaiua^ to popularize anything you are doing 'I A. No. 

Q. You hav(‘ not taken np the same idea tliat you noticii is b«nng followed in Madras of 
kee[)ing a.placi* where locally made articles and good specimens of local artistic manufacture 
are sold Nf). That has not lieen started in Bombay. ^ 

Q. What is your idea of such a proposition ^—.1 1 1 is a good idea, provided, as in 
Austria, the wiiole tiling is liiiki'd together with (‘ducatioii. ^ 

Q. Don’t you feel yourself suilering under considerable difficulties in the abseucii of 
positive link between yourself and what is going on in the districts /f. Our principal linfc ^ , 
is with our own students. In nearly every place, in (lujarat, for instance, you can hardly^^ 
go to a place without, finding some, of our students working as goldsmiths, sUversmiths, etc. 

Q. But so far as you are concerned in order to be able to benefit the. coimtry ftdly 
by the work you ar(‘. doing Iutc, something more definite is needed. For instance, supposing 
you have got your eye ou a thing lila' the (Jujarat calico pruitiug, and you art prepared to take 
up the questiou of improving it, and to widen the scope of design then^ is no body or orga- 
nization w'hich you can command and any w'ork that you do would be thrown away i /I. 
That is so. Until you get an industry orgnTiiztul, isolated crafts schools are of little use. 

Q. What kind of organization do you contemplate as idtuil for assisting you in that ? 

A. ] do not know tliat. With regard to w^eavers, I illustrate it, by the fact that Government 
allotted a grant of money to enlist tlie services of an expert brocade weaver for the staff of 
the School of Art. When I went to England I was authorized to find one. There was only 
one man in London 1 could discover who came anywhere near to the satisfactory standard, 
and he was too old to come to India. He warilJd to come, but considering his age it was 
thought better not to engage him. It appeared to me upon thinking the matter over that 
until the brocade weaving craft had been organized, the establishment of a special craft school , 
would be a waste of money. I w as confirmed in this opinion by conversations 1 had with experte 
in England. Organization should precede the establishment of a craft school, the Gujarati 
wx'avers are good weavers. It is not a question of their not knowing their trade, what they 
do not know is the proper market for tlicir goods, and the kind of design suitable for thojB0' 
markets. Having gone, to ('anterbury and one or two other centres and seen the hand-looSh' 
brocade w^eavers working in England, it struck me at once that the practical way of Jiolviag 
this question would be Lr Government to engage one of the members of the firms who are 
estabhshed in this industi}' in England to visit India for the cold weather and to go round and 
see the centres where broc*ad(' w'eaving is being done, and wffiere the craftsmen are only earning 
very miserable pay because they only weave for the local market. This expert would see that 
these people are nearly if not quite as expert wei^.vcra and as industrious workers as tiiose 
England and might possibly agret*, if Government would guarantee a certain percentage upon: 
the capital involved for a given period, to set up a small factory here. If this were done th« 
whole of the business organization w'ould be in the hands of those who know the market^ 
would supply suitable designs, and furnish business experience. It would be found that the 
weavers here owing to the cheapness of their labour could probably weave brocades whieh 
cost on the London market anything between 10s. and £3 per yard for half the price. 
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that some form of Government or^^anization is also required to hunt 

fJhese things It will be all to the good. My point was this. If Government had 

engaged a technical instni^^or for the weaving school, the total cost for his services over five 
/■ears would have been £5,000. It would cost Government no more to guarantee five per cent, 
nterest upon the capital invested in the factory for a period of ten years. If you have got 
he factory firmly established, you can then start a cruft school in connection with it. But 
intil the trade is organized a craft school is of little use. 

Q, You say, “The European hand-block calico printers obtained a firm hold in the 
markets of East Africa.” Yon had this from some expert?—^. Eroin Mr. Wallace of the 
Indian Textile Journal. * 

Q. You think you are satisfied as to the fact yourself /f. I cannot say. I took his 

ft^ord for it. 1 think it is very likely to be the case. 

Q. It can be easily verified by the hx'al Industrial Department by referring to East 

Africa. — A. Yes. 

Q. What do the people do who have been through the School of Art as architects after 
bhey pass through the course ? — A, About 85 per cent, are already in architects' offices in 
Bombay, eiuployed as draftsmen. 

Q. Who does the designing in the^^ architects’ offices A. 1 presume the architects, 
that is the heads of the firms. The 8(diool of Art cannot supply a sufficient number of drafts- 
men for all the people who write to me. Our (‘ourse includes design and also estimating. 

Q. And what sort of pay do these students draw I A. They will not go out of Bombay 

for less tliau Jls. 100 a month. J have the offer of a job on Rs. 275 in the Malay States, but 

[ cannot find anyone* to take it. 

Q. Has any movement been made on the part of the mills towards any form of training 
in textile design ? A. The only people by whom our students arc employed are certain 
merchants in Bombay, the importers and sellers of printed textiles. Several of our students 
have worked in thesi* offices. Tin? dealers report that certain patterns are popular in the 
bazaar, and the d(‘signers employed by the merchants make designs of a similar character 
which are sent to England to be printed. That is what, as far as I can understand, they do. 

Q. In the absence of calico printing here on any extensive scale, is there much scope for 
fextile designing in the ordinary sense of the word ? — A. No. There is not a great amount 
t)f macliino calico printing in liombay. it needs the presence of two or three allied or key 
industries which tlo not exist at present. 

Q. I understand that a survey of pottery clays has been carried out with all the details 
by Mr. Fern. -A. Wo have nearly finished the report containing all the work that has been 
done in this direction with about 50 or fiO illustrations, but it has not 3 ^ec been issued. 

President. Q. There was a communication about it ? (ui)out the report).— A. Yes. 
We sent the draft of a portion of it to you, 

Q. lias that been pjUished yet ?— A. No. I think w e sent to the Industrial Com- 
mission that portion which deals with tlie analy^ses of clays. 

Q. Flave you not issued recently any report of any kind ? — A. No. 

Q. 8ir Stanley Reed said yesterday that you published a report dealing with the deve- 
lopment of pottery clays in connection ^vith roofing tiles.— A. A small estimate has been 
published, giving the cost of two classc oi pottery works. The report referred to goes more 
fully into our work, and includes analyses of all the clays, giving the exact composition, etc. 

Q. Discussing the way in which a composition may be effected for useful purposes ?— A. 
Yes. These are taken from our records. Anybody who wishes may send any clay 
from anywhere in India. . Mr. Fern makes chemical and ph^'sical analyses, and he gives a 
report concerning the purpose'for which the clay may be used, and what may be added to 
ra|jjke it useful if it is defective. 

Q. .You liave not had any people coming round and making inquiries about clays which 
would lead to actual business yet ? -A. I should say thaf nearly eveiybody who runs a 
pottery in India has visited or written to us. We have about four or five inquiries made and 
three or four sanqiles sent each week. The inquirie^s are often very vague, but we always 
ask the inquirer to send a cwt. or so of the clay he proposes to use, and Mr. Fern and his stall 
(inalyiae it and make experiments and send up a report. 

Q. I cannot pursue this inquiry without iTcnching on the border of trade secrets, but 
iimn. BuiTi & Co. of Jubbulporc were considering whether they could use certain materials 
in a wav which would enable them to make certain things. Tlut is the kind of question that 
would be referred to you ?— A. Yes. It is our business to carry out any experiments 

^ich could assist them. 

Q. You have that kind of inquiry A. Yes. 
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Hon!ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee, — Q. Do think that an art school should also 
include a crafts school as you have got here ? — A. I do not believe in purely an art schod. 

It is too large a subject to discuss here, but I certainly am of the opkiioii that a craft school 
should form a portion of every art school. 

Q. The otlier day we saw some students who were making brocade and others were 
engaged in making pottery. But how do the outside people know that that industry would 
pay '(—A. An isolated craft school has many drawbacks. The best craft schools are those 
attached to some going concern. 

Q. Then it comes to this, that the expenditure incurred in this^branch does not produce 
any good result "i A. 1 should not say that it is useless, for all our crafts students go into 
business either as journeymen or on their own account, and the tuition they receive in the 
School of Art undoubtedly im])roves their work, especially so far as it is dependent upon drawing 
and design. You find that most of th(^ traditional craftsmen ])Hve gone and many people who 
now take up an artistic industry do not come from those traditional classes at all. In the 
Be>ay Art Woikshops a certain number of the pupils are sons of caste tradesmen, and our 
endeavour is to teach these boys the techni(|ue of their craft, instiuct them in free hand and 
worksliop drawing and in design. Except in our crafts school, however, tlie students come 
from the sione class as attend the Arts (Colleges of the University. 

Q, Oi'dinarily an arcliitect should make designs, and it is the work of the manufacturing 
firms to carry them out, oc., to do tlui work according to the d(‘sign ?- A. Yes, it is the 
present practice. 

Q. This scliool need not iiec.essarii}' be connected with that part of manufacturer’s 
work ^ They are connected. Uood workmanship is wasted if the design is not good, 
and no desigmu' can design for a special object in a really satisfactory manner unless lie knows 
the t(ichni(pie of the craftsmansliip. 

Q, In the cas(‘ of a liuildiug, the aiehitect makes the design and he sends it to the man 
in eliarge of the building to carry it out 1-- A. The architect supervises the work. 

Q. The man who will supervisi* the work should see that it is done according to design ? — ^ 
A. Yes. But the fact tliat many designers of buildings do not know much about actual,^ 
craftwork acc.ounts for a good deal of bad work. 

Q. The archit(‘ct who makes the design is a different person from the.,man who builds ^ 
it. — A. Tliat is generally the case at present, but if you take an artistic craft such as that 
of wrought iron work. The best wrought iron work done in England is by a certain firm, 
the head of which is a very good designer himself and one of the great authorities upon the 
subject. 

Q. If I go to your place and ask you what it would cost per square foot. Can you give 
me that information ? A. Y"es. We can. 

Q. On a commercial scale ? ~ A. 1 can give you an idea of the cost per square foot. 

Q. Take the pottery work, hundreds and thousands of medicinal pots are imported yearly, 
but has anybod}- approached Mr. Fern to take his advice to start a pottery factory — A, No. 
We have not received any such inquiries. 

Q, But if an expert like Mr. Fern had started a business, giving opportunity to outside 
people to watch, they would have understood the commercial value of such a factory, and it 
would have thereby given an impetus to others to start such a business ? — A. In an industry 
like pottery the ordinary commercial man is absolutely at the mercy of the expert. 

Q. But that expert is hidden away in your School of Art. — A. But we have got three 
or four men who have been trained there. Two of them are finishing their course in England. 
We have a third man who is a (jiovernment of India scholar, and is Mr. Fern's assistant. He 
is working in England, and will be available as a pottery expert when he returns. 

Q. Can Mr. Fern give any idea as to the cost of those beautiful tiles we saw for flooj^g ?— 
A. Yes. He can. 

Q. Not the English cost but the manufacturing cost, say in Bombay. — A. Yes. With 
tiles ^vc get our first results on a small scale in experimental kilns. We then make about 4,000 
tiles of the same quality, and during the manufacture of these tiles a record is kept of the time 
that is taken to press the tiles, the cost of the material, of coal, and labour, the whole thing 
is worked out as it would be in a factory . and those figures are available. 

Q. Published regularly ? — A. No, they are not published. I do not suppose we have 
more than four or five records of that description. If anybody inquires from Mr. Fern the 
cost of producing a hundred or a thousand tiles, from his bool^ he ^ill be able to give 
idea as to what the cost will be as compared with the cost of those imported from MarseilWi 
Italy or England. 
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Q, How is anybody to know that an expert like Mr. Fern is here ? How can a naan, say 
ih Madras or Bengal, know unless a book or something of that sort is piiblished for general in- 
formation ? — A. When the report is published it will assist to make the work of the depart- 
ment more widely known. We have purposely not sold any of the products of the pottery 
because it is impossible to carry on a trade estabhshment and a research laboratory with the 
same staff. The samples which have been produced are being kept as type specimens, and it 
is proposed to make collections of these and present them with full descriptions to the princi- 
pal museums in India. 


Q. You intend to publish all such information ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterlon.— Q. Can you give us any details as to how you would carry out the 
ideas which you have put forward in your note with regard to tlic creation of an organization 
that would develop artistic industries A. The scheme I have been most keen upon seeing 
started since I have been in India has been the establishment of a design studio and work- 
shops. That I think would be perfectly easy to run. It will be necessary to get a first class 
designer at its head. 

Q. What would you have to pay to get such men? — A. About Rs. 1,500 going to 
Rs. 2,000 a month. 

Q. How would you work in connection with the new buildings at Delhi ? A\ould your 
designer be the connecting link with the Delhi organization ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You would have no direct relations of course with the rublic Works Department 'i—A. 
No, I do not think it is necessary particularly to have direct connection with the Rublic 
Works Department. A great deal of the work would come through them in some way or 
other. The Consulting Architcicis to Government are connected with the Rublic Works 
Department. 

Q. Do you think it is practicable to have attached to the School of Arts a studio and an 
art workshops ? — A. T think it would ho prel'erabh; to have it as a separate institution, hut 
it will have an enormous influence on the school. At tlie present time, in our workshops wc 
are tied to the bazaar. We iuive got to train our students to obtain work in the ba.zaar. If 
we instruct students in working a machine which saves time and labour on a purely meclia- 
iiical job, when they go to the bazaar, they find tliat .such a machine, is not Inung used. The 
school workshops are therefore tied to the lowest and most conseivative standard of work- 
manship insteiid of to the highest and most progressive. The studio and workshops I suggest 
would have the ^finest equipment that you could get. 

Q. Would you get enough work in Bombay ?- A. There is enough work in India. It 
is better to make it for all India. 

Q. You would start with work on the arcdiitectural details of the buildings at Delhi j - 
A Wood work, stone work and every other craft that is conm^cted with the building trades, 
including also the furnishing trade will be needed for Delhi. -It affords the best opportunity 
for technical education that has presented itself since the time of the Moghul Emperors. 

Q, At Delhi the decoration of some of the rooms might re(iuire til(‘.d panels, similar to 
those you have shown to us when we visited your school. Assuming that a number of panels 
of that class were wanted, how would you set about producing them on a large scale . - A. 
That would not be difficult. 


0 Would vou be able to pet them Itom the School of Arts here You cannot teach 

people and at the same time nuike them do the thing. An entirely separate department would 
be required, if output on a (■oimnetcial scale, were attempted by the bchool of Art. As regards 
the actual painting of the tiles in a month w(i could tram fifty of our students to do this part 
of the work. Where the really expert porl mn would come m would be m designing the whole 
panels, and only a skilled artist and designs could undertake this. 


Q. Do you know the system that is in vogue in Madras ?- 


-A. Yes. 


Do vou think it is practicable to have industrial workshops attached to th(! Schools 
of Arelln each Presidency, where students would find employment after eompleting their ordi- 
irTtlinTng aXhore they would gain additional experience 1 In these studios tl.ey won d 
woA under the superintendence of sldlled designers, who would have nothing to ilo with the 
ordinary work of the school l-A . It is on a small scale what I want to make on a big sc . 

• 0 You want to start your scheme on a big scale and you have to face the 

obtaldng money and convincing people that it would be profitable.—^. In Bombay ti e 
obtaimng iromy e r i whether a single Government would be able 

^BUT^^enraJi work to keep the studio and workshops going, but the whole of 
SiXwould But if this hadLen started ten years ago in Bombay it is 
t flip Governmeilt buildings which have been erected, enough work for a very large 

^CSber 5 wood-workers and metal-workers would have been provided, and wc should have 

^^SkLthebuildingsinsteadof inferiorworkataslightly enhancedpnee. In addition the 
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(‘St-af)lislinienl of such a studio and workshops would have proved a great step forward in pro- 
moting technical education. At present architects employ only contractors, who had not 
been even craftsmen, inuch less master craftsmen before becoming contractors, and are simpl> 
Iradesmon who take the contract merely as a business proposition and do not care whether 
the work is good or bad so long as it ])ays iliem. 

Q. One point 1 sliould like to have made clear is this — supposing it was a Local Govern- 
ment concern, it w'ould probably be started on a small scale and with a cornpaivitively limited 
number of designers in the studio, w^ould that not bo courting failure, whereas if you started 
on a bigger scide and witli possibly a more skilled staff you would make it a success ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You HIV running a considerable risk of failure by trying to work on a small scale ? — 
A. Yes. 

(J. Ifow' many men would you w'aiit for the studio A liead man and one assistant, 

and then )oii would get the rest of the men from amoiig"^ the students trained in the Schools of 
Art. 

Q, But is there not difficulty in getting men trairu'd in this country owing to the fact that 
the art student is out of touch with the environment in wdiich the wau’k is going to be exhibited 
or used ? /I. At ])resent th(;y only get a certain amount of practical training u])on paper 

in the School of Art, but they get no training as a bo> do?^ iti England. A boy wishing to 
become a designer in England spends five years’ apprenticeshi]) in practical work as a drafts- 
man. During that, time lie also attends the School of Art where he is taught subjects which 
the firms to which he is apprenticed eaniiot bot.her to teach liim in the studio. When he has 
done his five years of ])ractical wu)rk h(^ is not considered fit to take charge of a decorative 
studio, but he obtains cm]>loyn)ent as an assistant to the men at the tup wdio have gone through 
twenty “five yisirs of practical w'ork. 

Q. Tn th(‘, Victoria Jiibih^e Techni(‘al Institute in Madras w'hcrc they have collected 
spcjciineus of tht‘ aids and crafts of the rrcsidency and exhibited tluuu fpr sale the governing 
body hi:,s sto'pped at tJie point W'here it ouglit to have gone ahead l)y establishing something 
on the lines aie advocating. The real difficulty, 1 think, in Madras is to get competent 
men to advise how^ furtlier W'ork is to be done. A small w'orksliop was started to turn out 
be>tter work, but it came to grief because there were no art de^;igiicrs. Would it be possible to 
combine a number of institutes like that in the various parts of India, and then open a dep6t 
in London wdth branches possibly in other metropolitan towns so as to develop business 
on a larg(^ scale, and thus rcnd<‘r it passible to pay the staff that would be wvuitcd to improve 
matters ? Is the work done in this country suiricimitly good to make it worth wliile starting 
this, or would you go through a long preliminary course beforehand '? --/I. The experience 
I have heard stated with regard to Indian artwvire ks from a busiiuMsman wiio had a shop 
in London for many years, wdio said it never paid, and he closed his shop. 

Q. Do ) oil know’ why ?i-A. Because Indian articles do not fit in with the decorations 
of people’s houses in England. 

Q. It conies then to wliab I have already suggested that the craftsmen are out of touch 
with their patrons ? • A. The Indian craftsmen knows how to dedgn the things that have 
been used in India for centuries, but he does not know’ what designs are w’auted for foreign 
markets. His market has always been a local one. The whole, trade of England is based 
upon supplying a world’s market. The designers in MancluMter who design textiles for the 
Indian market do not attempt to force them into the South African market, nor do they 
attempt to force desigris suitable for the South African market into India. Tire designers in 
England arc able to design in any style or for any market required. They consult the 
manufacturers in Manchester, Yorkshire, ot/C., and find out what style is going to be the style 
for the coming year and start their designs with that view^ Pei^ple think that fashions are 
made by w’omen, but the manufacturers are the real persons who dictate them. 

Q. Are you of opinion tliat nothing can be done in the direction of selling articles of Indial]^ 
design in England ^ A. I do not think success will be achieved if you confine yourself to 
Indian patterns. 1 think you must turn the Indian craftsman into a world worker andlllll a 
local worker. The brocade weavers 1 ha\u‘ mentioned arc typical, they know only the local 
market. They arc perfectly capable weav(*rs, but they do not know what is wanted in England 
or America, and therefore their chief asset in tlio w’orld s market for haudicu'afts, that of cheap 
labour, is wasted, because they do not know' vvhen^ to use it, 

Q. You think tliat nothing ought to l^e done be vond working on the linos that you have 
suggested in your note ? — A. Yes, ediieali«)n will do something, but under modern conditions 
of pmduction and commerce it is difficult to see how’ you are ever going to regenerate the handi- 
crafts of India imtil you have got them organizeil It is not that I am in favour of the present 
system, my sympathies arc entirely for the system of production practised in the middle ages, 
but it is useless to hope for their return, so one must make the best artistic use of present 
conditions. 
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Q. I want to ask you about the workshops attached to your school. Where do you take 
apprentices from ? Are they all Government scholars Yes. They are mostly caste 

men in the trade. We give preference to these. 

Q. You pay them ? A, In the first year they do not get anything, but after the first 
year they start on Rs. 5 a month. 

Q. Do they stay there the full period Four years is the course. Very rarely we 

can get them to stay for four years. They go out to bazaars and get much more money than 
the scholarship given by Goveniment. 

Q. Do you think that these classes are really of much good '4. I think they are in a 
way. I think it is possible that they may do a good deal more good than they are doing. One 
would think that, considering they get their education free and after a year they are paid Rs. 5, 
students would be swarming m to tlie school, but, as a inatt^r of fact, the difficulty with them 
is that they have to attend for the whole of the day, and the fatliers of a good many boys will 
not send their sons for the whole day because tlu^ are useful to them in their workshops. And 
the difficulty is to get any organization by which you can give them a sort of partial education 
as they give to craft students in England. As a rule, the Indian i)eople do not care about 
going out in the evening after they liave finished work and had their evening meal. We hav(‘ 
tried once or twice, but it lias not been fuiceessful. 

Q. Would morning classes be more popul.iv .4. We won’t get them at 7 o’clock. 

Q, Or 8 o’clock ?-vl. That may be possible as regards half-timers. I liave thought of 
trying that, but tlu‘ (piestiou has had to be postponed ; but I t hink it is oiu^ that will be worth 
trying. 

Q. Take your goldsmitii or silvorsniith— do they get more than the goldsmith or silver- 
smith train(‘d in other workshops A. 1 think tJiey do. I cannot state with ceidainty. 
They have h'anit to draw and design, and these accomplishments should certainly add to tluur 
value. 

Q. Don’t they kriow drawing .4. Very few can read a worksho]) drawing. At tJie 
{School of Art all the boys have to do workshop drawing. 

Q. Take the indigenous wood carver. Does he not. draw ? -.4. He draws a few patterns. 

Q, The indigenous artisan is limited to his work .4. Yes. The students in the work- 
shops of the scho*ol have one hour’s ordinary drawing and one hour of workshop drawitig. They 
all know how to do workshop drawing and to road a drawing. 

Q, That is to say, the main advantage that they get from going into the school is that 
they are lu light drawing, and they are able to do a much wider range of work ?— yf. Yes ; 
and the workmanshi}) of those whom we turn out from the school is very much better than the 
bazaar as a rule, but the drawback to it is that there is no very strh.-t time limit imposed on 
a job in the school workshops, as (piality of workmanship is aimed at. Time in a commer- 

job is a very important factor. 

. Q. In Bombay are there any recognized Indian art craftsmen who arc brought up in the 
cwmtry system ? — A. Yes. 

Q, And you recognize their artistic' work A. They are quite good craftsmen, but a 
great many of them now work in big shops in the bazaars. That is, silversmiths’ shops in Kal- 
hadevi hav(‘ w'orkshops, but very often the man who owns the shop is not a craftsman at all 
but simply a trader, and he gets craftsmen f^’orn all over India, aird each of tliese men brings 
his own designs. All the workmen - [cpropriato the designs of their neiglibours 
in the workshops. Th6 result is that a pui\‘ Indian design is now very rare. Directly they 
depart from their traditional designs tJie Indian craftsmen do not know w’hat is right or 
wrong. 

These craftsmen who are employed liy tlie traders, do tliey take in apprentices ?— 
A. They may bring their sous, but the apprenticeship system is a very loose one. In Bombay. 

President . — Q. Mr. Fern is available to go out and advise these companies ? -A. lie is 
'in Cochin at present advising the Durbar there on the clay deposits of the State. 

' Q. Supposing the Calcutta Pottery Company wanted to get his advice, could they make 
anangements through you j — A. Yes. Government have laid down a scale of fees that 
have to be paid, that is Rs. 10 fer diem and the travelling allow^ances under the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Q, Outside the province as well ?~~i4. Yes. . 
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Witness No. 314. 

Mu. II. J. Vjjmabalal, Leather Merchant, LeMher Factory, Navsari. 

Wkitten Evidence. 

The leathoi* industry in India is not in a satisfactory condition. The finished" 

heather turiKMl out by tlie best factories of India cannot btnxr coinparLson^lwith European or 
American heather. The industry is still in its infancy in India, the t(H‘Enical and scientific 
knowledf^^c wJiich enables the European tanner to work with improved processes is absolutely 
wantiiif^. A practically trained (jrov( 3 rnnient expert would be of great help to the development ' 
of the industry in India. Tie must have done practical work, mere tlieorctical knowledge 
would Jiot be of much use. One can get theoretical knowledge of tlie proc(‘sses of leather manu- 
lacture from books, but when h(‘ tri<!s to apply it to practice, he knows the difficulties. Private 
companies would bti willing to take a loan of his services ; two or three months would be enough 
for the Indian manufacturer to learn from the expert the different jn-owsses in detail. The 
charg(‘s for the loan of his services must be moderate and must bear proportion to the size and 
capacity of tln^ factory utilizing his services. Heavy charges should not debar the small tanner 
from profiting by the expert’s services. The (expert may publish the results of his work with 
private companies so far as general statements of manufacturing pro(‘esses are concerned. 

There would be one difficulty, however, in the way of expeiT advice to private companies* 
The expert must hav(‘ machines to work with to enable him to produce really good leather > 
]>rivate companies would not have all the* lU'ccissary machiiu‘s. Expert advice, therefore, though 
it can do much, will not alone suffice. There sliould be model demonstration factoru'.s fully 
equi})ped. If t)i(‘ Indian manufactuDT can have the benefit of seeing all the best processes of 
leather manufacture and the working of all th(^ important machines, he is sure to profit im- 
mensely, and I believe that this would be the surest melhod to im})rovc the manufacture of 
leatlu'r in Jndia. Pioneer factories are not recpiired, the heather industry in India is proved to 
be commercially practicable. 

I ]iav (5 had no personal experience in the raising of capital. I believe that money grants- 
in-aid and boimti(*s would dd^nuch in develojung the industry ; audit by Government would 
exercise suffici('nt control. 

Bark is a principal Ingredient used in leather manufacture, tarwar or aival bark being 
chiefly used in Gujarat ; it coines from a long distance. If the terms of Govenunent for the ^ 
supply of this bark from forests could be more favourabh*, tanners would get more facilities of 
work. The high price of bark sometimes becomes a serious question. 

The labour (piestion is very important for tanners. The chief workmen are Madrasis and 
Khalpas or local tunners ; other castes w\)uld not d(» the work. The tannery procAvsseH are 
such that the right things must be done at the right time, delay would be uijurious ; some- 
times whole lots of skins are s})oiled beyond repair. Workmen very often strilcc work at the 
critical point of a {nocess ; this has been a great hindrance experienced. Government regula- 
tions should make it as easy as possible for factory owners to take steps against artisans rimni^. 

. away or strikuig work, and getting them punished. ^ 

Closely connected with the labour que.stioji is Ihe drink question. The alcohol 
been the banc of the artisans. In many cases nearly 50 per cent, of daily earnings 
in drinking, and their standard of living gets very low, and very irregular attendance at work 
is the natural result. The efficiency of the tannery w^orkmen would be improved if this drink 
question could be handled. They would become more sober, more attentive to work, more = 
regular and better fed. The more sober workman is always found to bo moje regular and atten- 
tive. It may be mentiondfl in connection wfith this that in places like Navsari, where Indian 
States and British limits touch each other, there is quite a numl)er of liquor shops. The reduc- 
tion of their number would tend to restrict the drinking habits of artisans to some extent. 

Coming to the (piestion of the cottage industries of local tanners in almost every village, 
it may be mentioned that their process of working is the crudest possible one and the leather 
they turn out is only good for cotton ginning factory washers, worth only about eiglglunnas 
per lb., whereas the sanu^. hides better handled w^ould fetch double the price. On the whole 
therefore this local tanning by Khalpas means an enormous loss to India. Either these 
Village tanners must be taught better processes to w^ork with, or this village tanning should be 
abolished. 

Beference libraries are also to be recommended. Ilefeivnce books on the tanning industry 
are not available in ordinary libraries ; the>so and leather journals would constitute useful aids 
to manufacturers. 

The Indian leather tanning industry being still in its infancy, I think it needs to be protect- 
ed by duties, at least until it is able to stand on its own legs. The export of raw skins to America 
comes to an enormous quantity, and that makes the price of raw material for the Indian t^net 
too high. The American leather industry being very much advanced in comparison with ihA 





Indian, Indian tanners cannot naturally compete. In almost every part of India purchases 
of raw goat skins are going on for America. The number of raw hides exported from British 
India to foreign countries comes to an average of over ten millions every year and that of raw 
skins to about twenty-five millions. I believe that an export duty on raw sldns going to America 
would constitute a great aid to Indian indu8t^}^ Very recently Government placed some re- 
Utrictions on the export of raw skins to America and the result was a groat fall in prices. 

For the last y^ or two the price of all varieties of leather imported into India from Europe, 
etc., has risen quite abnormally owing to the war, a great lift has been consequently given 
to many branches of Indian leather manufacture. For instance, leather belting from Europe 
costs twice as much as formerly ; the result has been that Indian made belting has come to be 
in demand, and naturally the quality turned out shows marked improvement. It becomes 
a question for consideration therefore how much the Indian leather industry would be bene- 
fitted by import duties on finished leather coming to India from outside. 

The industry of tanning extracts can, I believe, be developed in India. There are a num- 
ber of forest products containing tannin, and Government research and scientific investigation 
can build up a tanning extract trade in India. In Europe there is a large business in tanning 
extracts. 


Oral Evidence, 20th November 1917. 

President . — Q, Are you practically interested in tanning ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Are you the owner of a tannery ? — A. One of the proprietors. 

Q. Have you had any practical training in tanning ? — A. Our experience in the factory 
is the only training. 

Q. You have not had any regular training in practical tanning ? — A. No. But we have 

been all along carrying on our experiment-s in the various processes with the aid of informa- 

tion from books, and have gained a good deal of practical experience thereby. 

Q. You liave never done any of tlie work of tanning yourself ? — A. I have been in the 
business for nearly IG or 17 years. 

Q. You have not actually gone into the tannery and undertaken, say, the fleshing of 
skins ? — A. No. 

Q. Have any of your partners done so — A. No. 

Q. You tnwt entirely to your workmen A. Yes, so far as manual work is concerned ; 
but even there, if we are not personally able to do the work, we understand the work, we know 
whether a work has been well done or not. 

Q. Is it possible then for you to improve the standard of your workmen if you are not 

able to do the work yourself ? — A. Yes, we can. 

Q. How can you do it ?— 4. You see the principal workmen we have to deal with are 
fl’Om Madras, and some are local tanners, Khalpas as they are called. The Khalpas are 

f ily a very ill-fed people ; they arc very poor, always in debt. Wc can improve their 
cy by education, by getting them to live better, feed themselves better, and all that. 

That is not what I mean. You cannot go into the tannery and take awa}^ a tool from 
and show him how to do his job ? That is what I mean by improving the standard of 
efficiency of your workmen. There is no use preaching education and better food, and that 
the men should give up drink, and asking the Government for assistance, if you cannot go into 
the tannery and take away a tool from a man and show him to do the work properlj' ? — A. 
That personally wdiiave not done, but very often the workmen’s inefficiency is due to 
• indifference nnd carelessness ; I believe education, etc., would make them more attentive and 
careful, and make them work with interest in what they are doing. 

Q. It is quite useless for the Govermnent to try to improve the workmen if their masters 
themselves cannot work ? — A. There are the foremen and mistrios who are well versed in the 
work * they have personally done all the work and can guide and train the workmen. 

^ You are content to remain in the hands of the foreman instead of being able to train 
^itie men yourself 'i—A. That is as far as the manual work is concerned, but all the 
,ipnportant processes of manufacture of tanning, dyeing, finishing, chrome tanning, etc., we 
Tfersonally guide. 

Q, How many hides a dav do you tan ? — A, It depends upon the season, but generally 
we tan more skins than hides, ours being not a good centre for raw hides. Wo do about 8,000 
or 10,000 skins a month ; and hides sometimes about 400 to 500 a month. 

Q. Are you doing any tanning for the War Office No ; we did something some time 

back. 

^ Q, Why did you not continue it ^4. Our place is a bad centre for raw hides and a 
large number were rejected. We had some correspondence about that. We have been tum- 
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ing out roller skins and other things for nulls, for which there are sliort supplies from Eng- 
land. We. were specialh asked to increase the output of these as far as possible. 

Q. You find that that pays better ? — A. Yes, leather dyed and finished up with the aid 
of machinery ought naturally to pay better than mere tanned leather, and that is work that is 
needed also. 

Q. Do you remember the price you get for half tanned hides for » war j purposes ? — 

A, Those they are buying over here ? Yes. 

Q. What price do you get per pound for half taimed leiither ? — A. fie. 1-4-0 per 
pound. 

Q. Does that pay you A. That is foi- selected hides only ; that leaves a fair, moderate 
margin. 

Q. In the Govermnent tannery here they are doing it for Re. 1-1 -b per pound. That is 
what it costs when it is done by Government agency, so that Re. 1-4-0 gives you a fair margin 
of profit ? A. Yes, but the scdection is sometimes strict ; sometimes we get 12 annas and 
Re. 1 for rejections. 

Q, Tf yon don’t come up to the standard of quality you get your hides rejected accord- 
ingly. This is the rate for l(‘ather turned out in tanneries under Government control, where the 
staff is mor(‘ expensivt; than y^ours ; so you ought to make a good profit iq tamung leather for 
war piiqjoses. Yoii^ recommend that the people ought to be taught to tan, because now the 
village tiuiiK'rs only ge.t a})out 8 annas per pound for their leather, w^hereas if the same hides 
were luittcr handled, tlie\ would fetch a bett(*r price. Why don’t, you set a better example 
by caruiiig the better prici^ yourself ? A. We mean it would be a saving to India if these 
local tamiers were taught belter practices. 

Q. You want regulations designed by (fovernmeut tt) prevent strikes by wwkmen. What 
kind of regulations would you suggest — A, The MaSrasis that wo liave to deal with have 
their homes *in Madras, and tiny generally fl}^ from om' ])lace to another. Sojue of these people 
make it a rule to tak(^ advances from here and go away to other pkces. I mean to say that 
persons who do like that mu# be punished in an exemplary fashion, so that others may be 
deterred from doing so. 

Q, You have not thought out the difficulties in the way of such reguktions i—A. Those 
that receive advances can be tried and warrants issued. There are some mamktdars who issue 
warrants at oncii ; it w^ould facilitate our work if second class mamlatdars also get jurisdiction ^ 
under Act XIII of 1851). Sometimes those w'orkmen come back and rejoin '*wwk and the 
thing ends there. I want some punisimieiit wddeh must set an example to others. That may 
be of course elaborated. 

Q, 1'hei‘e are a good many practical difficulties t(_) get over before wo can discuss the matter 
with you. Where are tliese li{|Uor shops wiiich you (jompkiii of, on the liorder of Indian States. 

On which side of the border are they A. These people art^ generally great drunkards, and 
the restriction of such shops might tend to do them a lot of good. 

y. With reference to youi- last paragra])h regarding the development of tannin (ixtracta 
in India. 1 suppose you arc referring to Government experts being employed ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of anybody on this side who has attenqited to make tannin extracts ? 

— A. No, 1 do not think that has been done in India. 

Q. It is being done in India right enough.— .4. I mean to say there is no business worth 
speaking of in that direction. 

Ch Very good profits are being made by a company near Raneegunge. 1 should advise 
you to take up the study of tanning yourself, and all that belongs to it.—^. That is why we 
want the demonstration factory. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Do you carry on currying and leather dressing in your own 
iactory A. Yea, wc do that. 

Q, Arc you making leather helting there now I A. Yes. 

Q. Up to what size? A. Y', 4'" and 6". 

Q, Is there a good demand ? — A. A fairly good demand now that belting from Europe 
is so costly. This has created a demand for Indian-made helting at present. 

Q. Are the people who use it quite satisfied with Indian belting ? — A. It is not quite* 
so good as the English, but it works fairly well. 

Q. Are you making roller skins ? - A. Yes. 

Q, Do they sell freely ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where does the bulk ot your skins go to ?— -A. Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Q, Are you making picker bands ? — A. Yes ; chrome, hairy and plain. 

Q. Are they freely saleable now ?— A, Yes, they are used by the mills. 
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Q. Do you know how long an Indian picker band lasta ? — A. They last for about 8 or 
10 days. 

Q, How long does an English one last ? — A, More than twice as long. 

Hottble Sir Fazvlhhoy Currimbhoy, — Q, Is your factory a private owned factory ? — A, 
Yes. 

Q. Have you got any managers or superintendents, or do you yourself manage ?— 
There are foremen and mistries and we ourselves manage personally. 

Q. But have you any special expert in tanning ; any man with a diploma No. 

Q, Would it pay you to have such a man ; or would it be too costly ? -A. It would be 
too costly. 

Q. Is yours a very small factory ? — A, Of a moderate size. 

Q, Wliy did you select Navsari for your factory ? Is it because it is your own pUce, or 
have you got any special facilities there ? — A. It is our own place. Tlie factory was already 
in existence there, and we worked it up. It was our own factory. 

Q, Do you get raw materials ver) cheap there ?— /I. No, it has no special advantages* 

Q. Or is it because your consuming markets are at Bombay and Ahmedabad ?— ^4. 

Yes. 

Q. Are you situated in the Baroda territory or British territory British. 

Q. You are making roller skins ? — A. Ye^s. 

Q, And you supply the Bombay mills ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Directly or through middlemen ? — A. Through middlemen. 

Q. Why not directly '( — A. A firm ohered us its terms as middleman and we found 
these suitable. This si^its ns better. 

Q. WTiy Because we can devote ourselves more to manufacturing wmrk. 

y. Don’t you think if you can go to the consumers direct jj^ou can save the middleman’s 
commission and sometimes deal with them better in selling cheaper ?— J[. We have sold out- 
right all our output of roller skins to one firm. 

Q, Even if it is of inferior quality the middleman takes it up V -A, The quality is 
standard quality ; of course if it is not up to standard he may reject. 

Q. Does it pay you better, going through the middleman ^.~~A, That saves us much 
trouble because we sell the whole year’s contract, and contracts are often renewed. 

Q, Do you supply the Ahmedabad mills also ? — A. He does that. 

Q. Is there a new demand since the w’’ar?-“i4. Yes*. 

Q. Before that you Avere not producing these roller skins I— A. We did, but there was 
very small demand. 

y. I suppose you have no complaint about the government not buying your factory’s 
goods ? — A. No. 

Q. Have you facilities for tendering your goods ? — A. We have no complaints 
vrhatsoever. 

Q. If you ask for rates, Government gives them to you Yes, we offer it to 

Government and Government takes it up at fixed rates for tenned hides. We have no 
difficulties. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is that suggestion about empowering factory owners to take steps 
against workmen when they strike a necessity for factory owners in your neighbourhood ? — 
A. It is a di^culty we ourselves have experienced. 

Q, You don’hknovj ii anybody oW hndis the, mme d\?dcnUy % — A. We hear the Bombay 
tanneries complain oi the same thing. 

Q. You want to place them in the same position as indentured labour in the colonies ? 

No. The difficulty we experience is this. Supposing a ipan who has been advanced 
money for work runs away. He gets back to work and the thing ends there. There should 
be some punishment which would debar others from doing such things. 

Q. Under certain circumstances you can bring Act XIII of 1859 to bear and send him 
to prison A. Generally he is brought back and rejoins work and there the thing ends 
to be repeated again. , 
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Witness No. 315, 

s Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Limited. 

; Written Evidence. 

Financial Aid to Industrial Enterjrrises. 

: Mothoda of Govern- Xhe Committee are not in favour of money grants- in-aid or ])ountie8 or subsidies. They 
ment aid. consider that guaranteed dividends for a limited period would establish confidence on the part 

of the public. 

Government should support all such industries by the purchase of products as far as 
possible. 

No income-tax should be charged during the period of guarantee. 


Extent of Govern- The Committee do not consider Government direction advisable but they are in favour 
ment control Government audit as they believe this latter would inspire the confidence of the public. 

Pionoor factories. From experience of certain pioneer industries in Madras, such as aluminium and chrome 

leather, the Committee are of opinion that such pioneer factories could be successfully establish- 
ed in other provinces and the same should be handed over in a manner similar to that followed 
in Madras. 


Limits of 

Government 

Assistance. 


No pioneer factory which has proved successful should be converted into a permanent 
Government enterprise. 

As soon as a venture becomes self-supporting Government aid should cease ; but there 
should be no liinitatioiLS on Government aid to a new enterprise, if it competes with an 
established^ external trade. , 

Technical Aid to Industries, 


Demonstration 

laotories. 


The following industries are suggested for which Government demonstration factories 
should be adopted : — 


Chemicals, glass, matches, twine, earthenware articles, bottles, lamp chimneys and glass 
bangles. 


Assistance in Marketing Products. 


Muwuma and Museums should be developed and increased. If established, the Bombay Museum should 

AotUge l^nstrieB largely devoted to the exhibition of indigenous products, particularly cotton. 

Travelling exhibitions of cottage industricvS would also be of advantage. 


Indastriial ■ , 
Trade 

representaUvea. 


I Government 
f patronage. 


Industrial Exhihitiom should he encouraged by Government. 

They should be made attractive to the general public, conducted on the lines of a fair but 
at the same time educational in character. 

Trade representatives should be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great 
Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries. They should be first class businessmen. Their 
duties should be confined to the popularizing of Indian industrial productions. 

Temporary commissions for special imjuiriea should also be appointed at the expense 
of Government. Provinces in India itself should have trade representatives in other 
provinces. 

The principal Government departments which use imported articles should publish fists 
of these articles and exhibit them in commercial museums. 


LX 

Increased 
eduoational 
' lAoilitlea reqniied. 

I iWwotor ol 
^ Imdnstrieo. 

i ■ 


'^tudy of foreign 
jASthods* 


Training of Labour and Supervision. 

Greater facilities for imparting general and technical education are necessary for improving 
the labourer’s efficiency. The lack of primary education hinders industrial development. 

General Official Administration and Organization. ^ 

There should be a Director of Industries and he should be a thorough businessman. H 
such a one be appointed, he will possess the necessary qualifications. ^ 

Organization of Tedmical and Scientific Dejgcvrtments of Government, 

Every encouragement should be ^ven to Government experts, in consultation with consuls 
of foreign countries, to study conditions and methods in other countries. 
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Oovemment Organization for the Collection <md Distribution of Commercial Intelligence. 

The present method of circulating information of commercial interest to the trading com- CommwoUl 
mimity is not altogether satisfactory as far as the experience of the members of this Association 
^ds to prove. An instance to illustrate this assertion may be found in the case of a most 
important circular in which was contained a request by Government for information which 
was not received by the Bombay Presidency Trades Association but was forwarded to another 
association whose members were not in a position to aliord the assistance requested, whereas 
a good deal could have been rendered by the members of the Bombay Presidency Trades 
Association. This procedure is surprising in view of the fact tliat Government long since had 
given a positive assurance that all such information should, whenever available, be placed at 
our disposal 

Although we have found no advantage in the issue of the Indian Trade Journal or in Trade joamaUr 
special monographs or pubbeations of Government departments, we think that Government ^ pablioatiooi* 
should establish or assist industrial or trade journals, which would bo of real use to persons 
actively engaged in industries. We would suggest that the Director of Industries might have 
on his staff an expert commercially -trained journalist. 


Other form of Government Action and Organization. 

Penalties should bo imposed for the adulteration of food products, chemicals and all phar- Prevention of 
maceutical products which are now official in the United Kingdom. An organization similar 
to that in the United Kingdom would suffice for the purposes of inspection and prosecution. 

Misdescription should be visited by penalties as severe as those imposed in the United Miadesoription. 
Kingdom. 

The Association 8 views on trade marks and trade names are set forth at some length 
in their letter to Government of the 15th November 1916, copy of which is afppeiided fgj, 
reference. 

One of the members of this Association recently desired to register a certain trade mark 
but found there was no Act in force under which this could be done. On taking legal opinion 
* he was informed as follows : — • 

“ Kef erring to previous correspondence and your instructions to us to register these medi- 
cines under the above names we have looked into this matter and have to point out 
that under the Controller of Patents interpretation of the Indian Patents and Designs 
(Temporary Kules Act, 1915) and the general law applicable to British India, trade 
and property names cannot be registered and medicines cannot bo patented, there 
being no provision of law in British India for those purposes. (See the Patent Office 
Notice appearing from time to time in the Govermmnt Gazette.) 

“ On the other hand, we believe that some people dasirous of preserving evidence of the 
date when they began to use or market their mediciiuis or other goods under proprie- 
tary or trade names have registered a statement regarding same at the office of the 
Registrar under sectiun 18F of the Indian Registration Act of 1908. Under this 
Act certain documents must be registered. It has no particular application to patents 
or to trade or proprietar}' names, and such registration confers no legal right but is. 
merely evidence of user. 

If ))y virtue of user under a proprietary name, goods made and marketed by a particular 
firm come to be known to the public under that name as goods sold by that firm, so 
that the name of the firm and the name of the goods induce the public to buy the 
goods, then any third party who subsequently tries to palm off upon the public 
imitation goods of his own as and for the goods of such firm by the use of the 
proprietary name or otherwise, is liable to have an injunction granted against him. 

In such cases the important point is who first made and sold the goods under the 
proprietary name ? It is os a piece of evidence on this point that the otherwise useless 
registration above referred to is sometimes adopted. 

** There is not in India any registration system such as prevails in England for the 
registration of trade marks and proprietary names conferring legal rights therein 
’ and protecting the owners thereof against imitative competition. 

shall be glad if you will kindly give the matter your consideration and let us know 
whether or not you wish to go in for the only kind of registration possible here in such 
* cfifees.’' 

Now that Government are anxious to foster Indian manufactures and industries my Committee 
respectfully submit that they should bring into being a system of registration of trade marks 
Ikttd proprietary names* such as obtains in England and which secures for the owners thereof 
requisite protection against imitative competition. 

MM 1442— 66 
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The legal opinion above quoted so clearly establishes the necessity for the taking of Il- 
lative action on the lines indicated that the Committee leave the matter to Government, con- 
fidently believing that they will realize the desirability of granting to the people of this country 
such protection against piracy of their rights as will encourage them to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in fostering and advancing such manufactures and industries as may be found capable 
of initiation and development. Without the guarantee of this protection it is but reasonable 
that they should be backward in embarking on enterprises which in most instances involve ^ 
a considerable expenditure of brain-power and money and are liable to be exploited greatly 
to their detriment by unscrupulous persons who are not slow to take advantage of the law’s 
weakness. 

Eegietiation of The Association’s views on registration of partnerships will be found in their letter 

pwtnorehips to Government dated 15 th November 191 G, an extract from which is attached for reference. 

The Committee of this Associatioji having very carefully considered the remarks of the 
Hon’blc Mr. Justice Beaman in the judgment delivered by him in the Bombay High Court 
in the case of Dougersi Ganji and Company v. Jethmal Jemnadas and reported in the Times ' 
of Imli a of the IGth August last, din'ct me to say that they entirely concur with the opinion 
expressed therein to the effect that early steps should be taken to render the registration of 
partnerships compulsory. 

Members of this Association hav(! on many occasions suffered material loss through those 
dishonest practices on the part of traders so strongly denounced by His Lordship and would 
respectfully urge Government to take the earliest opportunity of introducing such legislative , 
measures as may be necessary to prevent their continuance. A Bill on the lines of the “ Regis- 
tration of Business Names Bill ” which has recently been reported on by the select committee 
of the House of Lords {vide Appendix) would in their humble opinion go far towards attaining ^ 
the end in view. 

Furthermore, tliey would with due deference submit that )vithin the scope of such legis- 
lative action it might be found possible to make provision against the use — which in their 
opinion is abuse — of European names by traders. This matter is one that has greatly exercised 
the members of the trading community throughout India but imfortunately, despite the many 
representations put forward by the several Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations; 
Government has so far not seen its way to dealing with it. 


APPENDIX. 

Be(]istration of Finns Bill. 

The rejH>n oi the select committee of the House of Lords on the Registration of Firms 
Bill states that the title of the Bill should be ‘‘ Registration of Businass Names ” as the 
Bill is not confined to trading firms but includes professional partnerships. The object of the 
Rill being to include, not all partnerships, but only those 'where the stylo coneeals the 
identity of the actual traders, the Committee think the most convenient limit would be express- 
ed by requiring registration by all who do not use their true surnames to designate their busi- 
.pess. It is veiy difficult to provide a means of enforcing registration which shall not be either 
ineffective or oppressive. The Committee pro}x>se that any one coming within the Act who 
does not register shall be disabled from suing on a contract made while he is in default, but that 
tlie court in proper eases shall be able to give relief from this disability. The Committee express 
their strong opinioji that the Bill would be of special value under the conditions both of tho 
warfare now prevailing and of the state of things which may be expected to arise immediately 
afterwards. Eveiits havt; shown how desirable it would have been to have had at the beginning 
the war and still would be to have ready to hand such information as this Bilk provides, and 
without entering upon any controversial matter relating to trade after the war, it may be 
generally ac(‘epted that the identity of those concerned with trade will be in the future an 
element of the greatest importance. The Committee accordingly venture to submit the Bill to 
the House as oiui which ought to be pressed forward without delay. 

So long as the railway companies are allowed to barricad(» thcm.selvea behind so many 
" risk notes,” it is useless to express any opinion regarding railway freights, etc. 

KjimI industrieB. Tho Committee have good reason for believing that jail competition has seriously af!ei|||fe' 

cei tain industries, such for instance as the following : M(/onj mats, Deccanese dhurries, NawSL 
tapes and such like articles. 

General. 

— JOS- The Committee are of opinion that the chemical and drug industry is capable of mudi . t 

S- development and could be materially aided by the removal of duty on alcohol for the 

)f chemicals ; the leasing of land on easy terms for the cultivation of raw materials ; 




th# asaiBtanoe of Government experts, and if necessary by the granting of Government sub- 
ftidies for expenditure on research work ; the cultivation of forest land for the growth of plants 
yielding resinous substances and their purification and manufacture for industrial purposes. 

They consider encouragement should be given to such industries as earthenware and iron 
hollow-ware for common domestic use, the importation of which articles, such as cheap crockery, 
kettles, saucepans, boilers, etc., incurs a freight the saving of which would alone afiord a 
considerable measure of protection to Indiai\-mado goods. 

The Committee are further of opinion that there is room for improvement in, the brewing 
of country beer and the distilling of spirits ; that encouragement should be given to the grow- 
ing of hops and the cocoa bean ; that the Indian silk cotton tree gi owth and the spinning of its 
yield should be encouraged. At present this cotton is used only for the stuffing of pillows but 
machinery has now been invented at home for spinning. Buyers used to pay for this silk 
cotton Rs. 2 per maund, whereas the present rate varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 owing to 
exportation charges and there being no facilities for spinning in India. 

In regard to the sugar industry and the possibility of its development in the Western Sugar induitry. 
Presidency, my (Committee beg to submit the following observations 

Considerable quajxtities of sugar are now being imported into Bombay from Java and 
Japan, and the latter country is slowly but surely capturing the market which India 
herself should hold. 

In the Bombay Presidency there are about 50,000 acre^s of sugarcane cultivation, while 
•not a single sugar factory exists with tlie exception of a small concern capable of turning out 
about 2 tons of sugar per day only, the property of some Brahmin gentleman and situated close 
to the Government cauo farm at Maujri, Poona District. From this small plant good profits 
were derived even before the war when the price of sugar was cousiderably lower through the 
proprietors manufacturing the sugar by the direct process, straight from the cane, .which they 
grow themselves, as well as from canes purchased fi*om their neighbouring cultivators and for 
which they paid Rs. 20 per ton. 

According to the Jlou’ble Mr. ((. F. Keatinge, Director of Agriculture {vide his report on th(^ 

^ sugar industry, dated Poona, tlie 24th March 1014), the principal conditions necessary for a 
profitable organized sugar industry in the Bombay Deccan are as follows 

(1) Suitable soil and water facilities. 

(2) Immunity from storm and frost. 

(3) Cheap labour. 

(4) Intelligent management. 

(5) Adequate capital. 

(6) An organization of some kind which enables the mill Ui secure for itself a reasonably 
certain and well distributed supply of cane and to make economical arrangements 
for harvesting it. 

And in his report the Director of Agriculture 'states that in the Deccan it is only in canal areas 
that cane can be concentrated to an extent which will admit of the industry being organized 
on a factory basis, and that in these areas, however conditions are favourable to cane 
production, that the bability to damage from storm and frost may almost be ignored, and that 
the climate, soil and water admit of the production of high class cane, and further that Dr. 

Leather, the Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, had a very high opinion of 
Pundia cane which is the cane almost exclusively grown on the Deccan Canal, and who has 
"remarked with regard to this cane {idde page 18 of Bulletin No. 19 of the Agricultural Ledger, 

1896) : I am certain that no better cane can be obtained anywhere than these.’* The 

advantages of the Pundia as given are — 

(1) It needs a lot of water and will tolerate the enormous waterings given in the Deccan 
canals. 

(2) It is a soft cAue and easy to mill. 

(3) It is a fairly heavy yielder. , 

(4) It contains a very large sugar contents (15 per cent.). The cost of cane production 
in the Deccan is given by the Director of Agriculture at Rs. 10 per acre and an outturn 
of 36 tons of cone per acre, and ho is of the opinion that granted that all the concfitions 
for cane cultivation are favourable, the chief difficulty seems to be the obtaining of 
an adequate block of land or to be able to guarantee an adequate supply of cane to 
the mill at a reasonable price, and if that difficulty can be overcome there is no doubt 
but that a successful sugar factory could be started. 

The area of cane grown under the Nira Canal irrigation alone is 9,000 acres. Under the 
IbSa-Mutha Canal 5,000 acres, and these areas could supply several sugar factories of some 



Now with regard to the manufacture, and this is of the greatest importance. ■ . . 

The numerous failures of sugar concerns throughout the country is chiefly due to employ- 
ing wrong methods of manufacture, to improperly designed factories badly engineered and 
managed. 

In these concerns it has been the custom to refine the raw material gur made by the 
cultivator, but the numerous disadvantages pertaining to the refining of gur prevent this 
method of manufacture from being a profitable one and nnlcss a distillery be attached to the 
gur refinery in order to make spirit from the large quantity of molasses produced by this method 
of manufacture, thus converting the business into more of a distillery business than a sugar , 
business, the concern is bound to close. 

The cliiof disadvantages of refining gur may bo enumerated as follows : — 

(1) Owing to the canes being crushed by the ryots in inefficient cattle power mills, alarge 
percentage of the juice is left unextracted from the cane and is burnt with the refuse 
cane for boiling the juice. 

(2) Owing to the method employed by the cultivators in boiling the juice over an open 
fire, the cane sugar or sucrose, crystallizablo sugar, is to a large extent converted 
into what is known as grape sugar or glucose, which is uncrystallizabb and which 
results in a large yield of molasses instead of sugar, and which has a considerably 
reduced value and can only be used for the manufacture of spirit or tobacco. 

(3) Owing to the liigh price of gur due to the demand which exists for it in the bazaars 

for consumption in that state, the purchase of it for refining into sugar becomes 
prohibitive. 

(4) To keep a gur refinery running for several mouths of the year, it becomes necessary 
to store large quantities of gur, and during the period of storage considerable 
deterioration takas place, the sugar in the gur being largely converted into molasses, 
especially during the monsoon season. 

(5) Coal or wood fuel is required to run the refinery, as the crushed cane having been used 
by the cultivator for boiling the juice to gur is not available. The price of coal is 
now very high, about Ks. 20 per ton, and as the gur refinery is not situated in the . ♦ 
centre of the cane cultivation, freight charges for convoying the gur to the refinery 
have to be paid. 

(6) In order to refine the gur and turn out white sugar, it is necessary to filter the gur liquor 

through bone char, which process is obnoxious on account of religious principles to a 
large section of the Indian people. 

The advantages of manufacturing sugar direct from the cane, whereby sugar manufacture 
is made a profitable business and as carried out in other countries, such as Java and Mauritimv 
which dump their sugar into Bombay, may also be mentioned: — / 

^ (1) The maximum quantity of juice is expressed from the canes by means of powerj^IlK 
steam driven mills whereby the canes are crushed several times in succession. 

(2) The juice as it leaves the mill is at once limed to neutralize acidity and so prevent 
the formation of molasses, bleached by the application of sulphurous acid gas in order 
to obtain white sugar, clarified, filtered and evaporated and boiled into sugar under 
a vacuum in order to further prevent the formation of molasse-s. It is then spun in 
the centrifugal macliines in order to remove the molasses and the maximum quantity 
of sugar is turned out ready for the market. The molasses from this sugar is reboiled *■ 
to make a second quality, and even a third quality of sugar is produced. 

(3) The cane refuse or crushed cane is utilized for generating the steam required to run 
the factory, and specially constructed boiler furnaces in factories designed for the 
most economical working, no other fuel being noces8ar}\ 

The factory is situated in the centre of the cane cultivation. 

(4) The use of bone char is not required by the direct process of manufacturing sugar from i 
the cane. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that the refining of gur should only be attempt^ 
when the quality of gur is good and the price low, and this is a difficult thing to obtain 
there is a good market for the gur for consumption in that state. 

The numerous failures of improperly designed concerns throughout the country and tha 
lack of knowledge which prevails regarding sugar manufacture makes it imperative that t|ij||| 
Government employ an expert, and this has already been recognized in the United ProvtUoeSy 
the Director of Agriculture, Mr. Halley, stating in his evidence before the Industrie#^ Oommia* 
.sion in November 1916 that “The really essential thing is that the various GNM*«mm€Q.ta* 



nave at tnerr outposai a ratA 0 t larger numiw of expert advisors sucn as tne sugar 
engineer in these provinces who cah advise on the projects put before them/* 

. ^ The price of sugar as now given by the Bombay Food Price Committee is Rs. 22 per cwt. 
or Rs. 440 per ton. 

An increased tax of 10 per cent, was levied on imported sugar in the last budget of the 
Government of India. 

There is now no bounty fed continental beet sugar competition, and the present is an 
opportune time for projects to come forward and be considered by Government, 

^ In order that such* projects for the establishing of sugar factories in the Bombay Presi- 
dency be successfully carried out, this Association are of opinion that Government should also 
render assistance as follows : — 

(1) By subsidizing at least the first factory. 

(2) By obtaining the necessary tfact of land for cane cultivation and giving to a company 
at a nominal rent. 

(3) By giving the services of the officers of the Agricultural Department for supervising 

the cane cultivation. 

(4) By supplying canal water at nominal rates. 

In statistics giving the cost of production at three typical Java mills, the Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay, shows the profits on a share capital of 9 lakhs to be 45 per cent., and the 
. cost of sugar production is given as follows : — 

l^er ton of 
white BUgar. 

Rs. 

9*65 tons of cane at Rs. 4 *10 required to produce one ton of sugar . . 39 *56 

Cost of manufacture .. .. 30*84 

Cost of interest on capital borrowed for cane and sugar production, commis- 47 *21 
sion, marketing and taxation. 

Total .. 117*61 


Sal(‘ price := Rs. 169’27 per ton of sugar. 

Net profit == Rs. 51 ‘66 per ton of sugar. 

Calculating in a similar manner, using figures which apply to conditions prevailing in the 
Bombay Deccan, taking 10 tons of cane to produce one ton of sugar, the price of cane at 
Rs. 10 per ton, the cost of manufacture at Rs. 40 per ton of sugar and interest on capital 
boCTowed, etc., at Rs. 51) per ton of sugar, the cost of sugar production works out as 


follows :~ 

. \ l^(*r ton of 

white sugar. 

Rs. 

10 tons of cane at Rs. 10 required to produce one ton of sugar. . . . 100*0 

Cost of manufacture •• •• • 

Cost of interest on capital borrowed lor cane and sugar production, commis- 50*0 
sion, marketing and taxation. 

Total .. 190*0 


Sale price -- say Rs. 100 per ton of sugar. 

Net profit == Rs. 210 per ton of sugar. 

In conclusion, this Association beg to point out that previous to the war, Mauritius, which 
is an island in the Indian Ocean of only 795 square miles area but on which there exist 80 sugar 
iactories turning out 200,000 tons of sugar annually, dumped the bulk of this sugar into Bombay, 
while all the cane cultivation and sugar factories on the island are worked by Indian labour. 

Ih is the opinion of this Association that if the Government now gives the necessary 
*<^istancesuggested, there is no reason why in a few years* time there should not be a Mauritius 
m the Bombay Deccan. 

( Oral evidence was not given by any Tepre^e'nialive of the Bombay Presidency 
Trades Association, ) 
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Mb. John Wallace, C.E., Editor, “ Indian Textile Journal,'' Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Training of Tjabour and Supervision. 

As the object of the Indian Industrial Commission is the development of the industrial 
forces of India in order to produce such merchantable goods as arc retpiired for home consump- 
tion or cx})ort, I think 1 can best server their purpose by stating my impressions after an expe- 
rience of thirty years in India in building construction mechanical work and technical schools. 
India’s most urgent need at present is an industrial population whose oihciency shall compare 
favourably with that of the peoples who have hitherto supplied so many of her material wants. 
Our industrial population is notoriously inefficie.Jit and the first (mnsideratioii is to find a means 
of educating our workers in the essential knowledge of their duties, within a reasonable time, 
and within the available limit of necessary expenditure. The most popular proje(^t of technical 
education at present seems to be the opiming of special factories in which tluj arts of producing 
certain articles of merchar^dise are to be taught to ignorant workmen. The articles are of 
course things that are in considerable demand, and the work must be ol a technii^ally educative 
character. The word t(‘chnical ” as here used has nothing to do wnth S(;i^nce. As the 
factory is a school the men must hmve as soon as they acquire the desired efficiency, to give 
place to otlun* ignorant men, and the quality of the product of this factory will bear the impresa 
of imperfectlv trained men. It may have to be sold at a loss. A re^illy skilled craft would 
take at least two years to acquire and many factories would have to b(! opened to make any 
fair im}>ression on an industrial population that has been estimated at 25 millions. The 
railways have trained tluhr own workmen, but once trained, they have retained them by good 
pay and good treatment ; thus any losses incurrtnl during training were easily r(‘covered, but 
their training did not influence otlier trades outside of the railway wprkshops. The training 
of an industrial ])opulation is a work against time, for it is urgent ; the factory schools would 
have to be very numerous and would have to be staffed by specially trained teacher-foremen 
skilled in the arts of imparting knowledge in the language of the pupils who w^ould of course 
expect at least a living wage while learning the trade. There is no such class of foretuen in 
India, and it would be useless to begin business without them, for the period of training of 
their pupils would depend very much upon their abilities. It has been usual to place a smart 
workman at the head of an industrial class on the assumption that he would make his pupils 
as good as himself. It is only in rare instances that he does ; as a rule he simply perpetuates 
the defects of his methods of work without a thought of any improvement. 

A competent teacher of handicraft must be able in clear and simple language to give a 
good reason for every movement made in the performance of any operation, giving special 
attention to the economy of time and of muscular effort that are wasted to such a deplorable 
extent in India. 

As the success of the factory depends so much on the qualitie.s of the foremaii his training 
appears to be the first consideration, and the amount and quality of his instruction will have an 
important influence on the success of the scheme. He may be just as easily over-trained as 
under-trained. In the former case the training takes more time, costs more to the State and 
renders him dissatisfied with the pay of his position. This was the result of an experiment 
at the Poona College of Science. A number of young men were trained to be technical school 
teachers, but as their training qualified them for much bolter pay than that of their intended 
place in schools, tliey found g(M)d positions elsewhere. For the present purpose* a very moderate 
amount of instruction of the right kind given to the right man will fully S(Tve the purpose. 
It is not necessary to teach the man a trade as well as to train liini in the arts of instruction ; 
it is far better to begin with young men who had worked for some yenrs at a trade and given 
• proofs of ability and intelligence ; they have by this time acciuired the workshop point of view^ 
to which all technical instruction shoidd tend. A year's training in practically applied geometry, ' 
demonstrating at the black board, simple drawing, simple arithmetic, and the tempering and 
sharpening of tools would qualify a man for his duties and put him iu the way of improviifg 
himself further. This man would carry into any workshop the only kind of instruction that the . 
average Indian workman is capable of assimilating. The incompetence of workmen and 
foremen in India adds greatly to the cost of establishing manufactories ; machinery is 
or worn out for lack of adjustment, and the material that is damaged or spoilt adds much tq 
the cost of the undertaking. It would be necessarv to provide these foremen with a living 
wage while undergoing their year’s 'training, but the total cost would be much less than that 
of the experimental factories that have appealed so much to popular imagination. Aii inti- 
mate knowledge of the faults of the Indian workman as they exist at present is the only aafit 
point of departure in the work of his reformation. The instruction to be generally effective ^ 
must be on a non-literate basis like that used by the railways in t£e training of their adult - 





men. The training of foremen is an alternative for the factory school but their sphere of acti- 
^ty would be in ordinary factories where work is now carried out without efiective supervision. 

The above is the most rapid and economical method of reforming the ordinary workman but 
toe ^eat work of industrial regeneration must begin in the primary schools with a thorough 
inquiiy into the results of primary education upon the subsequent career of the children whose 
only instruction is obtained in these institutions. The very large proportion who forget all 
they learned in a very few years indicates a serious lack of utility in what they were taught 
and explains the indifference of the parents towards education in general. Is the village boy 
trained to take an intelligent interest in the things he see^ around him ; is his legitimate 
curiosity aroused regarding plants and animals ( It is only rarely that a labouring man, skilled 
or unskilled, knows anything definite about the nature of cutting edges, the strength and 
durability of woods, the care of injuries, the preservation of drinking water, the dangers of 
flies and vermin, the art of freehand drawing, the holding power of nails and screws, the proper 
use of the plumb line and plumb level and other useful things, many of which may be learned 
in a single lesson and which produce an alertness of mind that is so valuable in after life. This 
kind of instruction demands an entirely new c^lasa of primary teachers adequately trained and 
paid, and until primary instruction is compulsory, the boy will not be allowed to stay long enough 
at school to l(‘arii the most necessary things and also reading and writing which belong to a 
more advanced stage. 

Among the subjects suitable to be taught in primary schools are basketry, cane and rattan 
work, matting, straw braiding, the sharpening of knives and tools and their appearance as 
seeu through a strong lens, the germination of seeds, knotting and splicing of cords. The 
subjects would of nec^essity vary in rural and urban schools owing to the diversity of occupa- 
tions, but in the cities the existing excess of clerical workers wlio cannot find employment 
should emphasize the claims of the instruction that leads to employment in the handicrafts. 

The distinction betw(Mui industry and cojumerce is only vaguely understood by many men who 
talk publicly upon education ; these are the men who find in the technological institute a 
short cut to national success. 

What India needs is trade schools whose course of instruction is very carefully based on 
the actual needs of the trades taught and without overloading the boys with a multiplicity 
of subjects. They should leave the schools in condition to continue their own education in 
.♦any desired line. 

A research institute is a very e.Kpcnsive establishment and unless thoroughly fitted and Hesearoh inatfttifce 
staffed there liad better be none at all. Much of India’s research work can be done more 
cheaply in England than here. One research institute should suffice for all India, for the 
country is already provided with many laboratories where ordinary tests and analyses can 
be made. 

In the present state of industrial India a very limited number of highly trained scientific 
men can find employment, but the need of reliable and intelligent workmen is so great as to 
call for the utmost effort of the Government to assist them in acquiring a knowledge of their 
duties. 


Laws and Eegnhtims rehting to Patents. 

I have had 25 years’ experience in drafting specifications for inventors. The inventors I Th« Patent Lawi. 
have had principally to deal with belong to the class who have been trained in the worbhop and 
hitd no scientific education ; they experiment by guess and trial, generally without drawings, 
but their devices indicatt; an inventive faculty that is worth developing with the right kind 
of training. Their position brings them into intimate contact with methods and appliances 
that are in need of improvement, but they know little or nothing about patents, they are very 
often too poor to pay the cost of protection and they ask for financial assistance. 

^ A A college education does not seem to develop the inventive faculty ; it seems rather to 
torow the student back on his text books than to the consideration of his problems in terms 
of work, cost and materials, putting the responsibility of the problem on the text book. 

Of the two classes, the workshop trained man seems to hold the greater promise of inven- 
tive originality of a useful kind although he cannot be expected to produce epoch-making dis- 
coveries. I therefore think that he is well worth such assistance as he might obtain from the 
“kiiffl of non-literate instruction that is indicated in my previous remarks. In his interest I 
would draw your attention to a modified patent law already adopted by Germany and Japan 
giving protection for “ utilities,” that is to say, devices of minor importance at a reduced 
rate, and for a period that in Germany is, I believe, six years and in Japan ten years. 

' . In view of the urgent need of a revival of what are known as cottage industries to meet 
toe present requirements of the country, and to serve as a nursery for the higher crafts, I think 
toe ** utilities law ” woul3 be worth a trial even if it should throw a good deal of extra work 
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on the Indian Patent Office. But it would be useless unless its existence and purpose were 
known and explained in all trade and industrial schools. 

There is an enormous field in India for inventions of a labour-saving kind, for there are 
few operations of the Indian craftsman that do not involve a waste of physical labour and of 
time. The chief object of his education should therefore be to cultivate and promote the 
habit of rational thinking with regard to his work. 

If a utilities law, properly advertised, could help to arouse in his. mind somewhat of the 
alertness of the Japanese, of which wo have now such abundant evidence in our bazaars, it 
would need no further justification, for the mental reform of the Indian workman is the 
foundation upon which the industrial reorganization of the country wall rest. 

( Mr. lV///lacc did not (fire crideticc ) 


Witness No. tflT. 


Mr. II. 0. SnoruRinr.E, M.I.C.E,. Sanltarif Enijiuccr to Gorcriimcni , Bombay, Poona. 

Written Evidence. 


Note on the purchase of Stores by Government. 

‘ There is no objection to lists being published of imported articles but these lists should^ 
be compiled by the authorities in charge of the commercial museums. The Superintending' 
Engineers can (juite easily send copies of the indents to the museum authorities. The compil- 
ation of a combined list would probably entail an enormous amount of labour on Superintending 
Engineers’ and Secretariat offices. 

The proposal to exhibit such articles in commercial museums will in a large number of 
cases be impracticable. For instance, it is impossible to order dupli(jate sets of engines and 
pumps, expensive meters such as Veutuii meters with self recording apparatus, etc., etc. If 
such exhibits are made they must be confined to simple and inexpensive items comprised under 
the term “ imported articles." 

In cases where these articles are already manufactured in this country there appears to, 
be no necessity to exhibit similar imported articles. 

In all cases the commercial museums should pay for all samples including cost of carriage, 
etc. I am doubtful however wlictlier there will be any practical benefit derived from the 
institution of such commercial museuiius. 

1 am of the ojiinion that the present system relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
ment departments leads to great delay and prevents the majority of firms of repute establishing 
branches in this country. 


I am of the opinion that the Director Genera) of Stores should have representatives in all 
the important centres in India such as Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras. When articles 
ar^ required, the local branches of English firms and local manufacturers should be called on 
lor tenders, and also the Director General of Stores should be asked to tender through his local 
representativi*. 

If then the latter is in a position to offer a better quotation than the local branchy oi 
English firms or the local manufacturers, he should be instructed to prepare an inden^^lU^ 
arrange for the supply of the articles. A reasonable time must be allowed for all these paJptiiis 
to tender, as they will probably require to cable to England for prices. When designs are called 
for, the period will require to be even longer. 

In deciding on wdiich tcjider should be accepted due consideration must be given to the 
period required for the supply as quoted. 


The system of Government inspection of local purchases must be extended as the 1( 
purchases themselves extend and the articles imported by the Director General of Stores 
representative should be equally open to inspection. For heavy articles this could probably 
be conveniently arranged for at the docks during unloading. 

The above are suggestions to which there may be no doubt several objections, l^\. 

believe a practicable proposal can be evolved somewhat on the lines indicated above. 


Oral Evidence, 21st November 1917. 

President.— Q. You have coneentrated your attention largely ojAhe question of the 
I)urchuRe of stores. In your written evidence, half way down you wiy, “ I am of the opinion 
that the present system relating to the purchase of stores by Goveniment departments leads 
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to great delay, and prevents the majority of firms of repute establishing branches in this 
country . I am of the opinion that the Director General of Stores should have representatives 
in all the important centres in India, such as Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras.” You 
mean by the Director General of Stores, the Director General at the India Office? — A. Yes. 

You don’t mean a new Director (huieral in India? How would it work if you had 
India Office representatives with their subordinates here? They would not be subordinate 
to the Government of India, would they? — A. They would be agents to the Director 
General of Stores. 

Q. And they will bo independent of the Government of India? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be simpler for the Directtor General of Stores under the Government 
here to have his agents in different parts of the country purchasing what can be purchased 
in the country, either manufactured here, or purchased through the representatives of the 
home firms, handing over to the Director General of Stores at the India Office the residue of 
the indents that could not conveniently be purchased here? — A, That I think means that 
the local officer cannot deal with a firm direct. My idea was that a local officer could go to 
the local firms’ representatives and discuss matters with them, point out exactly what h(* 
wants, and get them to modify his plans, or may himself modify his plans after discussion 
with the firm itself. 


Q. The local purchasing officer you mean? — A. 1 mean the district officer could 
discuss the matter with the firm who is supplying a special class of material or article. I do 
not like the idea of anyone coming between him and the firm. 

Q. Would 3 mu avoid that by having the local representatives of the India Office at 
Madras or Bombay? — A. You would not do away with it altogether, until we can get all 
firms represented in this country. We cannot help it. 

Q. But you are confusing two or three issues now. The (juestion of purchasing from 
firms with representatives here is independent of the proposition as to who should do the 
purchasing. We can discuss those separately. What I want to know is, why is it you want 
representatives in Madras, Bombay and elsewhere, of the India Office, instead of represen- 
tatives of the Government of India? -.1. 1 do not think I really ’went into that point, as 

• to whom the representatives should be under. 

Q. Officially it makes a great diad of dilTeriince whether the India Office has got local 
buying agents here, or the Government of India.- vl. I had it in my mind that the India 
Office should not^give up its control over tin* purchase of stores entirely. 

(). Presumably the India Office sticks to this so-called privilege, because it is also an 
advantage to the Government of India to have at home one authority for the purchase of 
stores that authority also having the i^xpert staff to inspect the stores before they are 
despatched : hut if yon can buy anything in this country, why cannot the Government of 
India itself organise its own buying ag(m('\ ? . 1 . I do not think there is any objection tc. 

that. 


Q. You don’t mean to suggest that it is an advantage} to the India Office to have its own 
representatives out here? — A. Not nec(‘ssai-ily. I rather want the rule that you must go to 
the Director General of Stores modified so as to encourage more English firms to set up out 

here. 

: Q. There is a certain advantage in having representatives of home firms in India, 

IbeCftW these representatives of hom< firms can meet the requirements of the country 
perfectly than would be done if purchases were made entirely at home. — A. That is 
my idea. 

Q. That evidence has also lieen given by other witnesses. Then following up that, you 
don’t see any disadvantage in tlu^ Govern uicnt of India having it's own purchasing officer 
haare, a sort of Director General of Stores t(ii- India, with purchasing officers at Bombay, 
J&lcutfa, Karachi, Madras, etc.? You would not limit it to Bombay, Calcutta and Madras? 

il. No, that is merely a suggestion. 1 wan thinking more of things that had to come out 
from England. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Following up the idea that we have local Directors of Stores to 
whom indents would be sent, will it be necessary to establish commercial museums? Won’t 
office of the local Director be for all practical purposes a musciura?— By “museum” 
would be understood that the Director has to have actual articles there. He could equally 
well have it in the form of a catalogue. 

Q. But if there is created in India an official organisation for the purchase of all 
locally made stores would there not be a gr-adual transition from articles imported to the 
'eatiie class of articles manufactured locally?— v4. Then we are empowered to buy direct 


now. 

Q, But you say that there should be commercial museums?— A. I said there was 
no objection, did not I? I am not very much in favour of them. 
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Q. Ib there any necessity for them, if you have this local organisation purchasing 
stores, and with a department very intimately in touch with what is going on in the country 
in regard to loca^ manufactures and stores, machinery and plant imported by agents of 
foreign firms?— ^4. T do not see the necesBity for a museum, I must say. I am not opposed 
to the idea,, if it is going to do other people any good. 

Q. Do you think it would do people any good?— T said it must be confined to 
simple and inex|X!nsive articles. At the present moment most of my work will consist in 
purchasing pumpiii}; rmichinery and piping. You could not keep duplicates of pumping 
machinery in India; you could keep sauiples of small articles, Imt there must he a large 
numher of artich'S whicdi you could not keej) in India. For such articles W(' should refer to 
catalogues. 

Q. A commercial museum is not intendtal to be a mere show’. It wnuld be of interest 
mainly to those engaged in niaimfactnres. For instance, in the caH(' of tlie ])ottery trade, 
the maimfaeturc'rs of ])otterv would sinelv he more intimately in touch with what is going on 
abroad tluin th(i curator of the iiiuseum, hut unless the museum was kept up to date, they 
would only find antiquated tyjx^s of wan' exhihit(Hl wdiieh would not be of any practical use 
to them? — A. It would be quite j) 0 Hsil)le that the maimfaeiures would not ])e up 1o date. 

Q Then'fore it would he rather liarinful than advaniageous? — A. FosHihly. 

Sir F 11. Stvinirf. Q T understand tliat your point is that this list of imported 
articles will so long and taki's so imieh time to (*om])ile tliat SujK'rintending Fngineers’ 
offices could not ]K)ssibly deal with them? — A. My idea was tliat it might give the offices 
a lot of extra vviu'k. 

Q. Tlu'v would not hHV(^ tlu' time or knowledgi', but if a local (le|)artment tame into 
being they could jaihlisli tin' list ? — A Ves, that is inori' or less what I said; it should be 
compiltHl by the anihtirities in ehargt' of the enmmereial museums. 

(J Flit HCfsording to your evidenei* you have not got niueli faith in commercial 
museums? — A. I presuuuMl at the i\mv tliat commercial museums would In* instituted, 
and probably would he under the same officers. 

Q. Fvt'ii so, it would he hidter done hv the (.Toveriimeiit Btorc^s Department? — A, 

Yes. 

Mr a. A. TJtom.au. — Q. 1 gather you are not in favour of these commercial museums, 
but if they w'(‘re intj'odueed, one of th(' effects at any rate w’onld be to show indigenous 
matmfadiurers the class of articles w’hich they would he required to manufacturo? — A, 
That 1 think is the main object. 

Q. Then you would have to show the prit-es of tlie imported articles. It is no good 
showing him what he has to maiiutaeture unless he Knew tlie price. Do not you think there 
would he great difficulty in putting on the price? What price would you put, the f. o. b., or 
the price landed in Bombay? — A\ The jirico landed in Bombay. 

Q. It would 1)(‘ more useful to have c;c-godow'ii prices. Don’t you think that home 
manufactiin rs would object to their invoice prices being exposed to the public in com- 
mercial museums? Would there not be a strong objection to it on their part?— They 
blight object, hut it i annot be helped. We must get competition out here. 

Q. Do you think Government would be justified in publishing the invoice prices? — 
A . That is a fioint T have not gone into. It is a thing w'e all want to get at, viz., the prices, 
and what various people charge. 1 daresay firms might object, but I do not see that they 
have any real groutids for objecting. If their articles are cheaper than somebody else's, and 
of^good quality, they need have no fear about publishing the price. 

Q. Later on you refer to local purchases. You say, “ The system of Goveniment 
inspection of local purchases must h(' exteiuh^d as the local purchases thre-mselves expend.*' 
Do you propose to maintain a special ins})e(*ting staff? — A. Yes. 

Q. Under whom w^aild they he?-~y1 . I presume there would be one central authority/ ' 
say in each big town like Boirihay and Karachi. I think at the present moment the in- 
specting officer is a railway (officer in Bombay. I am not certain. 

Q. He inspects local purchases only?— -.4. He inspects others as well, I believe, if he 
is asked to. 

Q. Would the same officer inspect articles imported by the Director General of Stores 
representatives? — A . Yes, I think that is also desirable. 

Q. 1 presume the articles are iiispect(id by someon(; of his staff before they come out, 
and you would have a second inspection when they come out. Would not certain difficul- 
ties arise if the inspecthr here did not pass the articles? — A. That cannot be helped ; if the 
article is not right, it should be pointed out, 

Q. Is that not done at present? — A . Wo do not take the trouble to point this out. We 
have got the article out here and have to put up with it. 
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Oould you quote specific instances in which articles received here were not up to 
Standard? A, There are cases of article coming out which I would not pass myself in 
certain respects. 

^ Q. In respect to quality? — A. It might bo a question of finish; for instance, I can 
give you a case in connection with certain gates I ordered. It is a small point, but it ought 
to have been pointed out. There were wheels on the side of the gates in rectangular slotted 
holes. These holes were shown as truly rectangular : when they arrived out here the slots 
had been drilled out and the projections left over between the drillings had never been 
chipped off. It was not a class of work that I would have passed. That was passed by the 
inspectors at home. 

Q’. What did you do with them when they came out? A. The defect did not prevent 
the gates working all right. 

Q. What happens in the case of an article that is found to be too inferior on arrival ; is 
it sent hack home? — A. I have not had an artieJe too inferior to use. I have not had much 
to object to in regard to quality. My main objection is the delay in getting things. 1’he 
articles we get from England, from what 1 have seen, are far superior to those of local manu- 
factures. 

Q. Then you would give the local inspector the right to reject things from the Director 
General of Stores and send them back to England? — A, If they were as bad as that he 
would have to have the power. I pn'Biime they uould not come out so bad. 

Q. The fact that you had a local inspector would help to improve the quality? — A. I 
think it would prevent things like what 1 pointed out, if they knew that somebody else was 
going to inspect the things. The local inspector would have very much more power in point- 
ing out things which he did not consider were correct. 

Q. The inaiTi object would be to supply some check? — ^4. If you are going to purchase 
direct from firms in Bombay, you must have local inspectors. 

Q. But your inspector is not only to inspect local purchases, but ai’ticles sent but by the 
Director General of Stores? — .1. 1 take it that firms would point that out at oru'e. The 

Director General of Stores should not be in a position to simd out things without subsequent 
inspection, while the firms’ goods are subje(4 to inspection. To make things equal the 
^articles sent out by the Director Chuieral of Stores must be liable to the same inspection. 

Sir 1). J. Tnta. — Q. How^ far have you been able to secun' your own requirimients 
locally in your own line? Have you managed to secure anything locally? — A. In what 
way ; in machiiiefy ? 

Q, Machinery, stores or anything? A. Machinery, I do not think. Since I have 
been in my present a])pointment we have had all construction stopped, on account of tlu' 
war, so I have not had much experience in tiiat way. As regards irrigation work, which T 
was on before, I have obtained things locally, but faudainly if there was plenty of time, ] was 
always in favour of getting them through tlu> Director General of Stores, because there is no 
doubt that the articles ar(‘ go(v] that we get out. T am talking of sluice work for dams 
and weirs. 

Q. Were there no indigenous manufactures of these things in the country? — A. There 
are. There are two or throe firms in Bonihay that will construct similar articles, but T do 
not consider the quality is up to the English standard. It may be good enough. 

Q. In view of the orders of Goviumnienl that all stores, and everything possible, should 
be purchased in this country, if they sctve tiie purpose, would you not try to give tliem a 
chance?— /I. When T was purchasing, I think the order was that we had to indent for all 
stores from England. It is sometiiue ago since I was an executive officer, some (> or 7 years 
ago. 

Q. You have got to indent upon tlu* S'oies Department? — A. My impression is that 
we were bound to indent from l^higland, unless for r(‘a8onB of urgency, when we bought 
them locally for want of time. 

President.-— Those rules have goni'. It is no use discussing that. 

Sir D. J. Tatu.—Q. You sa\ , “ I am of the opinion that tlie present system relating 
to the purchase of stores by Government Departments leads to great delay, and prevents the 
majority of firms of repute establishing branches in this country.” Don’t you think it also 
discourages indigenous manufactures to some extent? — A. It may, certainly. 1 would not 
like to say “yes” or “no”, as it is a subject T have not studied. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that it does. 

Q, If no attempt is made to purchase things here, people are not encouraged to 
manufacture the things required. But if enquiries are made in this country, it would 
promote the manufacture of those articles. Would it iiot?--/l. It is quite possible. I 
look upon that as wholly a question of price. I think for a veiy long time we shall have 
to go to England, on this side of India. 
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For what? — A. For iron work, because the question of carriage by rail comes 
in. I do not think your own works can compete with English articles imported by sea to 
Bombay or near Bombay, I may be wrong; simply on account of the sea freight being so 
much cheaper. 

Q. As it hapja ns, they do compete, and we are able to supply the Bombay market? — 
A. Now? 

Sir I). J Tala. — Not now, even before; because the railways have given special faci- 
lities. 

Hon'hlc Sir Fa.:vIhhotf (hi rrimhhoij . — Q. In your seixind paragraph you say, “ If 
such exhibits are made they must be confined to simple and inexpensive items comprised 
under the term ‘ Imported articles.’ ” Is it because you think that big engines will be 
too l)ulky for a museum?-- A. It will be too expensive for one thing. 

(?. And ther(‘ is no possibility of making them here? A. There is a possibility in 
iirnt^. At the present moment I do not think there are any fnans that manufacture pump- 
ing machinery to any extent. They are beginning to think about it I know, because I have 
had tendeis from a firm in Calcutta, which pift up a design for an engine which was to be 
maiiufactun'd locally. In the opinion of the Mechanical Engineer to Government it was 
not a suitable design. 

(A Fidess these artich'S ar(‘ manufactured, how are Indian manufacturers to 
know what im})ro\ement is needed in an article? — A. 1 should hope the local manufac- 
turer would improve things himself, without knowing what other improvements are going 
on (dsewdiere. 

(J How can he know' ^vhat the Govtunment wants? — A. He cun alw^ays discuss 
things w'ith the local officer. 

G- Then about the de})artment foi' indenting for these articles, do you think local 
Directors of ]i)dustri('s woidd h(* able to manage the department locally ; whatever artioies 
can he produced h(u*e tl)('y can easily hii}', because th(\v know where it is manufactured. 
Th(\v will have theii' department uj) to date, and know W'liere these articles can be made, 
and whet tier tlj(W can he liad in this presidency- — A. I do not follow your question. 

Q. If the purchasing l)(q)ai’tmeiit (jf the local stores is under the local Director of 
Industries, do you think h(' would be tlu' proper ofiicaT to manage that department? — 
Diidei the pi'estuit eir(*uinstan(a\s the indents are sent to the General Stores Department, 
aren't tfiey? — A. Yes. 

G- Ihit if a local otficM'r is apjiointed Ic're, do aou think }\v will be the proper agency 
through which the stores can be purchased?- .1. For home stop's? My object is to lot 
the huail oftic('r dfad direct, if he can, wdth firms in Jlombay. JIc would trc'at the Director 
Geiu'ral of Kton's as a local firm, except that the Director (foTau’al of Stores' representative 
would liave all the firms in England not repic'sented nut lu're heJiind him. 

G- And he w’ill he alih^ to ])iindiaRe local made ariitdes?- — 1 . 1 am oidy rfi'erring to 

ai tich's not maiiubuiured locally, and to local branches of English or foreign firms. 

G- fie can deal here directly? — A. For local manufactures he can deal direct. I see 
no object in introducing anybody between him and the manufacturers. 

G- But the present system you say causes great delay ?*-/!. The present system of 
indenting on England is very lengthy. No indeut can he sent which does not allow of a delay 
of six montliK. If was tlie lade — I may b(' wrong — that six months w'ere to he allowed for 
the supply of aiticles. I have rawer had anything sent out in six months. I always 
indented in the* hope that I might get the articles out in a year. 

G. What has hetui the loiig(!si pmlod? — A. About a year, I think, speaking from 
memory. 

G. Is the work delayed a('(‘ordingly, or have you to send the order very much in 
advance? — A. You have to 8(‘nd very much in advance. That was my principle. The 
• moment 1 got my instructions to star! work. 1 sent in the indent for all the sluices which I 
knew 1 would not want for a year or y(‘ar :.rid a half. I had to get designs out from England, 
whicli liad to bo approved fus!. 

President. — Q. You fortunately wen^ not transferred before the articles arrived? A, 

No, I saw the work through from start to finish. 

Mr. C. PJ. Q. You stat(*d that at present officers out here have a fairly free hand 

to purchase articles manufactured in the counlry. But we have had a considerable aiuouni 
of evidence before us, both direct and indirect, that that c*onditioTi is not fully complied with 
and the indents which have come forward rc'contly, and have been dealt with by the Munitions 
Hoard, show that, as a matliT of fa(*t. then' are viiy considerable qu^ntitit's of articles habitu- 
ally being obtained from England which could have h(‘(‘n made in this country: small articles 
mostly. Do you think the device you sugg<‘st of making the representative of the Directoi 
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S bn^B S ^ It was not suggested with that idea 

certain StiJS wWr'^T* convenience of the consumers. My idea is that there are 
STtime to ^ °'^t here, or if they are, not for a very 

AirJ\u ^ '^T - '"“f advisability or otherwise of buyinfi 

?n tltZV7l"h; ' r P«-hasing of'lrticles which are m'2 

country, oi can be made.— My evidence is not intended to touch that at all. 

rejected P-I'^No'!"^ so bad as to be 

Q. Can you say the same thing about articles manufactured bv local firms “>—4 I 
have been able to go down and inspect them during manufacture andUXm tested and 

*“ 

Q. Have you rejected prpirig;>-4. I have never bought piping, except “specials.” 
Q. You have not bought pipes and found that they have not stood the pressure they 
Sniom No, I have not done enough in that way to give you an 

Q. In regard to commercial museums, would it not be the case that the only thinu 
toat TOmmercial museums could show with advantage would be the products of unorganised 
iridiistries, because the organised industries, unlike bazaar industries, could find out 
what was iK'eded tronj the local Dopartmont of ludustrios?— /I . That is quite possible. 

Premdcnl.^ Q \our idea is that there should bo more local purchasing of articles 
that aie irnjiorted from houie, in order that firms may be encouraged to hav(‘ (heir Iiraiiches 
jiere? — A. Jhjit is my main object. 


Q. Going still further, you think it would be a greah'r advantage if, histead of 
purchasing from those firms, we should do something more towards manufacturing the 
artieles in this country? — A. (ku’talnly, if you can get th(‘ fjiialit\'. 

, Q. The tact that those firms are here and know the requirements of the country 
would enconrage them to set up mamifacturi> here of the very same articles. Would that 
not necessarily follow from firms coming out and setting up their selling branches here • 
would they not pass into manufacturing branches •.> --.d . I fancy a great many would’ 
beiamse, they would he saved th(' trouble of getting the things from Phigland. ’ 


Q. Also they uould be able to see the wants of the country and estimate requirements 
on a scale sufficient i.o warrant their organising works. That being so, could you not 
.answer Bir Fnzulbhoy’s question that the local purchasing officer ought to be an officer 
who should lie answerable to tlie Direeter of Industries in the provineos, if there is such a 
Director. Our first aim is the. development of industries, aiul consequently the purciiasing 
officer must be a man whe piircliases or is able to purchase from home, lint he first of all 
takes care that tliat article cannot be mamifacliired here. Would that not he his duty 
first to si'c whether the article could be matiufactured in the country before pnreliasiijo from 
anybody a( home-.' That was (lie point of Sir Fazulbboy’s question.— .1. (t is a^ little 
difficult. I do not want to take that power away from tlie local officer. 


Q. The local officer being wh.it? 1. The local Executive Engineer. 

Q. But if you allowed every local Executive Engineer to purchase what he wanted 
from a local firm, don t you thiiil, we should soon create a big menagerie of white eli'phants* 
don’t you think that if the local itxccutive Engineer has a fancy for a particular brand of 
article and buys that article, no local firm i:- going to discourage his luiving if.> The ne.\t 
man who comes in has different ideas, and „cts to work to Imy from another local represen- 
tative ; at this rate we should soon start a local museum of articles.— .-I . [ do not think you 

should fear that exactly. 


Q. Would it not hi' bctti'r if thi' purchases wore made liy some provincial controlling 
officer who would consult the district officer as to what he wanted, but at the same time 
would exercise a certain amount of control over that district officer as to what he ought to 
buy?— If you can get a controlling officer who is perfect, J would say certainly. 

Q. It is easier to got one eontrolling officer who is perfect thim a lot of local officers 
Who are all porfectV— A. But you have got an expert here now in the case of machinery- 
the Mechanical Engineer to Eovci-nmcnt, who is responsible for the design of any pumps 
which are put in under schemes prepared by me. He is only one officer. ' ^ 

Q. He would be tljo principal officer under the Director of Industries for buying 
pumps?— d. He is still liable to be overruled by the Director. That is a point which I 
do not think is desirable. 

L U 
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Q. Somebody must be boss. When two men ride a horee one must ride behind? — 
A. I know, but I am not certain that the local Director would be the best man to put in* 
He cannot know everything. 

Q. Still you liave Hpecialints who advise you. If the Director of Industries does not 
consider that that advice is sound, he consults the Govenirnent of India, the Director 
General of Tudustries if you like to call him so? — A. You would probably introduce what 
they have got in England, Gonsulting Engineers. They are nut always perfect. 

Q. They act as good brakes? — A. I know in the case of one indent we sent home 
that the of)inion was given by the Director General of Stores that our designs were not 
suitable, and another firm’s designs were suggested. The Chief Engineer wrote back 
that, as tliey could not supply according to our design, he would have the articles made 
locally. That was the opinion of the Consulting Engineer, wliich we did not agree with. 

Q. The Consulting Engineer at home would not know tlu' re(iuirementR of India, 
but the Consulting Engineer out here would be a inaTi with widtu* knowledge? — A. That 
was a purely local condition. 


Witness No. 318. 

[fr. L.M.Dcshtunuic. Mr E. M. Desupande, Chdirwm of the Board of Director,^ of the Dcccan Match 

Mainifaciurhig Compantf, Limited, Karad. 

Written Evidence. 

I have some experience of I’aising capital for th(‘ match industry and I am of opinion 
that peoj)le are very unwilling to invest tlieir money in industrial (Uiterprise. They think 
that it is no investment, which is unfortunately very true under the present ('ircumstances 
and whenever tlu^y contribute anytliing tliey start with the idea that they have made a 
gift. The piihlic has siudi a distrust about industrial enterprise and so whatever small 
savings they have they invest in land. Investment in lands can be made in small sums 
('V('n arid so people who can alTord to go on investing such sums. Another advantage is 
that the management of their investment is in their own hands and to this is to be added 
their knowledge of the business. 

An industry like that of matches i-equires a large amount of capital. The management' 
is to remain in the hands of persons other than these small contributors. Business is quite 
new to them as well as to those wdio WTirk the factory. Industrial enterprise does not appeal 
to people who hav(^ v(‘rv small savings to invest. To attract people to invest money in 
industrial concerns, assurance must be given, firstly, about the safety of their investment 
and, secondly, about the interest. If they g(d such an assurance in the case of some new 
concerns and if they are convinced that there is very little probability of tlu' conceniR being 
failures, the need of assurance will ceasi' to ('xist and peopli‘ wall start husiness solely on 
their owm responsibility. 

^overumont Rsbist- The people have implicit faitli in the Government and so such an assurance if it comes 
‘ from Government — call it guarantee - will be extremely valuable. What sort of assurance 

. , is required for a particular industry lias to be determined on the merits of each case. But 

* new industries will not stand the pivsent keen competition unless Government come to the 
rescue of the persons who start such concerns. As far as the match industry is concerned 
Government aid may bo given in any of the forms suggested in paras 1, 2, 3 and 6 of 
Question No. 5. The Bombay, the Madras and the Punjab Governments have given 
pecuniary and suhstantial help to the Ahmednagar hand-loom industry, and to the Madras 
and the Arabala glass-works n'speclively. 

eraonstration tacto. Demonstrations are of the utmost impoilance for the match industry. Experiments 
have often to he made as regards wood and composition. The latter plays a very import- 
ant part in the manufacture of matches and more so in the pcamliarly dump climate of this 
countiT. The wcxkI that is recommended by Mr. H. 8. Troup, Imperial Eorest 
Economist of the Government of India, as suital^h' and available has many defects and 
is, so to say, unsuitable tor manufactim* in its original state. It is hhwk in colour, its fibres 
are not straight, it is brittle, amJ wdien placed side by side with the Austrinn or other foreign 
matches presents a very poor appearance. And as this is the only available ww)d thai can 
ho had in large quantities it must undergo a series of chemical proci^sses bidore it becomes 
suitable for matches. The hark of the wood and the inner log that remains behind after 
peeling are at present of no use and these are used as fuel. Exiierirnents haVe to be made 
therefore to see whether this wastage' can be utilized in some way. A manufacturer is un- 
able to make all these experiments and so the oynming of a demonstration factorv is 
necessary. 

oduBtrial batiks. Business is hampered for want of sufficient funds. Taifle provision is made at the 

outset for preliminary expenses, spare parts of inaehinerv, rolling stoiE and other things 
important and necessary for the manufacture of an article. The capital collected is almost 

ftll cinATif Ar» Unll3infira mooVii'nArv frifllQ find nfhfir ifAnic ond uf fVitj fimn r\f 
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ment of actual work very little or no margin is left. If the finished goods produced are 
sold readily for cash then only can the manufacturer pull on. But when he is in a hurry 
to have his goods sold he cannot got a remunerative price. In order to facilitate the work of 
the manufacturer the organisation of an industrial bank is necessary. The bank should 
supply floating capital for the industry. But there is another important function which the 
bank has to perform. Fitiished goods have very often to be sold on credit. The purchaser 
does not send money with his order but wants to pay after he gets the delivery of the goods. 

After he gets delivery he does not send the money immediately and in some cases the 
money is lost. If such a bank is opened and has branches at business centres, goods can 
be sent on tlie customer furnishing a credit on the bank. The mHnufa(^turer and the 
purchaser are both safe in the transaction. 

If well established banks open their branches at business centres then there is no 
necessity of a new industrial bank. Bui so long as this is not done a new industrial bank 
seems to be an absolute necessity, J’eople who may be unwilling to invest their money in 
industrial enterprises are likely to invest in such a bank and thus indirectly help the 
industries that an' started. If tlie proposed bank has (lovernment suppoii: and is parti- 
ally under (jovernnu'nt control it will easily enlist public confidence and will attract 
deposits. 

Wood is the jirincipal (lovernmerit-owned raw material requinal for the manufacture Trauaport difficulties, 
of matches. But tlau-e are difficulties in trans])orting it from the forest to the factory. 

Means of communication is the pn^seiit difficulty. The (Tovernment forest is at places 
more than ten miles away from the main road and there being no way of communication 
except a small rough ])ath the wood has to be drawn by bullocks or even by men in certain 
places. The cost of the “ lead ” is tiius enonnoiisly increased. Anotlu'r difficulty is 
that of felling the trc'e. The tree is surrounded hv others not useful for matches, and when 
a tree has to be single(| out from so many neighbouring trei's persons more tlum those 
required for ai-liially felling have to be employed sitiqily to see that no damage is done to 
the other trees. 

The first (liffii'iilly can be easily removed witlioiit causing any extra expenditure to 
government. CovernnK'nt caii malo^ roads from the forest u}i to the main roads. The 
money so spent will be more tha-n re('ou})(Hl inasmuch as valuable woods, like teak, whicli 
at present have to lx* sold at a low rate only for want of roaxls, will bring in a good price. 

Thus the making of roads is of Ix'nefit to (fovermnent and of much use to tlie match factory. 

Now 1 will turn to another difficulty caused by the roads in the forest. At present 
wood can be felled only for six months in the y(aii*. During the whole of the rainy season 
and for two months ufh'r Ibat wood cannot be felk'd. In these six months it is ])rnctically 
impossibb’ to t'uter the forest and so the wood re(|uired for the manufacture of the whole 
year has fo be cut and h'lled in six months only. The driei; the wood the more ns(desB it 
becomes for manufacture. This causes a substantial loss inaBmuch as wood is wasted and 
the matches turned out an* of inferior quality. 

New plantations of wood suitable for- matcbeB will solve all tlie present difficulties. 

This being important, I sliall deal at some length with the point. 

Matches are required for the daily use of all, the rich and poor alike. The rapid 
increase in the consumption of matdu's nroves the same thing. One match factory which 
produces 250 gross of boxes daily (-an hardly supply the wants even of one district like 
Batara. This means that rtearly two tons of wood are required daily for tlie working of 
one factory in district. 1 mention this to show that wood is required in no small quantity 
and that Government should have the plnutations as near as jx^ssible to the business 
centres. The quality of the wood to be pboPrd should be carefully selected so that the hark 
and the inner log will be of some use. Th(', plantation of such trees would greatly encour- 
age the manufactiure of matches. 

The match industry is dependent on many other industries such as paper, chemicals, 
labels and other sundry articles. Encouragement to the watch industry means indirect 
encouragement to those industries which have got a ready market for their finished goods. 

#he high freight charged on matches is another obstacle in the way of this industry. Railway freight. 
The railway charges are prohibitive. Moreover some railways have made rules that freight 
shall be charged on twenty maunds even though the goods booked are 1 or two 2 niaunds in 
weight. Such hard and stringent rules must be abolished. The railway companies should 
he asked to charge only the minimum freight that lias been sanctioned by llie Government 
of India. The freight now charged is veiy near the maximum. 

Lack of primary edu(?ation does hinder industrial development. It has been found Training of labour, 
.that persons who have got primary education often grasp things more easily than their 
■ illiterate co-workers. The former work with confidence and ease while the latter appear to 
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f)(‘ alwiiyB diffident and cliiuivsy. Months pass before an illiterate worker can be entrusted 
witli the responsibility of a piece of work while he takes many more months to require 
anything like efficiency. During all this time the manufacturer is a loser, because no 
workman can remain an apprcuitice. lie is to be paid, from the beginning, a full wage 
owing to the increased demand for labour, while the work that he does is unsatisfactory. 
Even wiili tins many of them after the expiry of some months leave the factory thinking 
themseha's incompetent for the work. Some have to be told to leave for the same reason. 
The effect of all this is that the factory suffers. Technical education is equally 
importani and early steps should be taken to impart it at least in the Municipal towns. 

I’he supervising staff and the manager should also pass tlirough a course of instruction.^^', 
Such instruction they can get at a demonstration factory. Skilkni labour and expert 
managers and supervising staff ai’e essential for the prosperity of an industiy and the sooner 
steps are taken in this direction the better. 

The Municipalities and the Tjocal Hoards cati lielp the industry hv exempting goods 
from octroi duties and other taxes on tiie ('onceni. The loss to an individual Municipality 
will he very small hut^ such exemption will also prove useful in its way to the industry. 

1 will now summarize and state tirietiy the (lovernment aid whicli is necessary and 
urgent for th(' maicli fac'torv that 1 re[>rcsent, that is, the Deccsin Match Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Karad. 

(a) A grant-in-aid of five thousand rnpef‘s annually for at least* five years, as in the 
casi' of the Ahmednagar loom industry. 

(h) Forest roads. 

(r) lieduction of railway freight to flie minitmnn scale sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(d) riantatious of wood. 

((;) Opiuiing of a demonsti’ation factoiy. 

(/) Organisation of an industiaal hank. • « 

iff) Advice to Municipalities and Local Hoards to oxi'inpt from tuxes the locally pro- 
duced matches, the raw material, <'tc. » 


Oral FjYidenci!:, 21st November 1917. 


Viraidcid. — Q. You are the chairman of the hoard of directors of the Deccan Match 
Manufacturing Oomi)any : are you at libeils to t(dl us the capital of the Company 
Y(»h, Hs. 1 lakh. 

Q All paid up? - .‘I . Rs. 70.000 has been called up. 

0. And the Rs. 70,000 called up is all solid cash? — A. Yes. 

Q. No nominal capital ?~".4. No, 

Q. How many directors hav(‘ you got?- .1. Seven directors. 

Q. The company is well managed? — A. It is not working now. 

Q. Bo the directors do not draw any director's fees? — A. They never drew fees even 
when the factory was working. 

Q. They wnrk(‘d out of patriotism? — A. No; the factory didn’t pay and so the 
directors didn’t receive fees. 


-A. We had many brands: Ante- 


Q. When did the factory commence operations?- .i . In 1909. 

Q . And when did it cease ?— ' A. In 1 91 5 . 

Q, During that time they didn’t pay any dividend at all? — A, Not at all. 

Q. Made no profits? — A. No. Only in one year we could make both ends meet, 

Q, Yon tunied out large quantities of matches? — A. Not large, but we did make Some 
qii antities. 

Q. What is the name of the brand that yon sold?- 
lope. Prince of Wales and Maruthi. 

Q. Who was managing your factory? — A. At the beginning one Mr. Karmarka^was 
manager, and then the secretary was the manager. 

Q. Was your manager an expert trained in match manufacture? — A. It was supposed 
at that time that Mr. Karmarkar had some experienct . 

Q. Where was his training obtained?-- He was in some other match factoijr^ and 
then he came to Karad. 

Q. Soyouhadnoexpert manager?— 4. No. * ^ 

Q. And none of the directors were experts in match manufacture?— A. None,' 
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Q. Can you remember the relative cost of the splint and the match head — ^the chemicals 
and the wood?—- 4. I can tell the different prices at that period when the factory was 
working ; now of course I do not remember ; J cannot tell as the factory is not working. 

Q. What was the relative cost of the chemicals that you used and the wood that you 
used? You used a certain amount of timber for the splint and for the boxes, and you used 
a certain amount of chemicals for the head of the match and also for the manufacture of 
the boxes : can you remember whnt these two groups of raw materials cost you relatively ? — 
A . You want the proportion ? 

Q. Yes, the proportion : what was it, half and half, or one-quarter and three- 
quarters? — /I. It will be in the proportion of two to one, 

Q. Which is two? — A . Wood two, chemicals one. 

Q. So that a larger proportion of the cost was due to the expense of the raw material 
in the country? — A, Wood is not the only raw material. 

Q. We had evidence of quite a different kind in another place indicating that the 
chemicals used cost more than the wood that was employed : do you think that was wrong?— 
A, I can give you the actual figure : for the manufacture of one C4i8e=50 gross, Rs. G or 7 
worth of chemicals are required, maximum Rs. 7 per case ; and Rs. 11 worth of wood. There 
is another thing — all the wood is not used actually for match making ; the whole amount 
of wood is not required for actual match making, though that amount has to be spent. 

Q. Where did you get your machinery from?— .4. I do not remember the name of 
the firm ; it came from Germany. 

Q, Had you machinery for making these sheaves of wood for the boxes as well as for 
the match ? — A . Yes. 

Q. And then your labels were printed in Europe? — A. Some were printed hero at 
Karla: some were printed in Europe. 

Q. Do you romehiber the relative coat of printing labels in India and printing them 
in Europe?—/!. I think it was nearly the same. There was not much difference. 

Q. And the quality, you remember, of the labels printed out here?— ri. The quality 
of course was not to bo complained of. 

0. I mean whether they were attractive or not?— /I. There is some difficulty. 

Hon'hlc Sir R. N. Mooherjce.-~Q. You say that “ the high freight charged on matches 
is another obstacle in the way of this industr}^ The railway charges are prohibitive. More- 
over, some railways have made rules that freight shall be charged on twenty maunds 

even tiiongh the goods booked are one or two maunds in weight ” : which railway is that? 

A. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Q. Is it in the tariff table?— yl. The minimum charge is for 20 maunds for matches, 
though the weight of the case is one maund or two maunds. 

Q. If imported matches from Japan or Sweden are sent from Bombay to some other 
station, would the freight be charged on 20 maunds also? — A. I do not know what they 
charge from Bombay. What they have charged for our matches is this. We have actually 
paid like this. If it is 20 cases or 80 cases, of course the charge is not much, but for one 
or two cases the minimum has to be paid. 

Q. Is there any reduction of fare for large quantities?— /I. Our cases are sold singly, 
one to one station and another to another station ; of course we cannot send any large 
quantities to every station. 

Q. Did you represent the case to the Railway Board? — A. It was represented. 

Q. Have they made any concessions? — A. They were going to make some concessions 
when the factory stopped. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In your factory at Ratara have you experimented with 
different kinds of wood? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you arrived at any results as to what sort of wood you want?— /I. There 
are some four or five different qualities in the forest at present, and all of them have been 
used, but only two sorts of wood are suitable for this match factory. One is found in 
abundance, and there is another wood, I do not know its name, but it is not found in 
large quantities. 

Q. These two woods you mention, are they good enough to compete against imparted 
matches from Sweden? — A. They will bo goofl enough if they undergo certain processes, 
nigjt in their crude form. 

Q. What do you call certain processes? — A. I do not know the processes, hut the 
experts say that if this Vood is to be used, and if no other wood is available, it must undergo 
some processes by which the defects could be removed. 

I H 1442 — 70 
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Q. Are you in a position to recommend to the Forest Department any particular 
kind of wood which you would like them to make plantations of? — A. I cannot say. 

Q. Supposing the Forest Department took up the question of making plantations, how 
many years 'would it be before that wood becomes available? — A. Say, 15 years. 

Q. It would not be of much assistance to your factory? — A. Till that time the 
present wood would servo our purpose. There is wfX)(l in the forest now. 

Q. \ou wnrked from 1909 to 1915 and you worked at a loss: what do you attribute 
your losses to? — A. The loss should be attributed to all these causes: inexpert manage- 
ment, very little provision for floating capital, cheap prices of Japanese matches which is 
one of the chief causes because though we could ciompete with other matches we could not 
compote at all with Japanese matches as their rates are Xi^ry low. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty in selling your matches? — A. Yes, much difficulty. 

Q. Why was it difficult to compete w'ith those Japanese matches? Was that due to 
the inferior quality of the wood used? — A. Of course the qualit}" did tell on the market, 
but the chief difficulty was that the Japanese' goods w’ere sold very cheap. Our quality of 
course was not so good as the imported niatclu's, but of course we could not sell at a 
loss. 

Q. Did you find the match making machinery used satisfactor}^ ?— /I . I am not an 
expert of machinery, but it appears that tlie rnachineiy we had did work well. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart.— Q. Has your company been wniiiid up?— A. It is not wound 
up. 

Q. It is in a stale of suspended animation? — A. Yes. 

Q. That is why you woidd like a grant-in-aid of lIs. 5,000 annually for five years — 
A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the' hnsinoss is quite new to investors as well us to those who work 
the factoi^% that is to say, that the business is only young?— A. The directors, secretary 
and manager are all new to the business. 

Q. Are there any experts to your knowledge in this Presidency in match making?— 
A, None to my knowledge. 

(?. Do you know of any match manufacturing factory in this Presidency which is 
working at a profit?— A. There is one which I think is working at a profit. ' 

Q. What is the name of your manager?—/!. 1 do not know the name of the 
manager. 

Q. You do not know the name of your own manager?— .4. The secretary is the 
manager. Mr. Kormarkar was the original manager. 

Q. Had he been trained as an expert?—/!. He worked at the Kotah fuckuy and had 
some experience, and he came here as manager. 

Q. Did you use the wood that was recommended in the pamphlet of Mr. Troup’s?— 
A. Yes, 

(?. Did you make experiments with it before using it?— A. No experiments were 
made. 

Q. What is the name of the wood? — A. Boinhax malahariciijn. 

PrcMent.—Q. Do you know that the wood grows locally? Do you find much of it 
here in Bombay? A Yes, near the Konkan forest it is grown. 

g. Is there much available?--^ A . It is available there. 

Q. Had you to bring it from very far? — A. Yes. 

Q. It costs you a good deal?— A. Yes, a goo<l deal. 

Q. What is the cost per cubit foot when delivered at the factory, or per ton or what- 
ever the measure?— A . One cart load Rs. 11 or 12 at the factory premises. 

Q. How much is there in a cart load?— A. I think 15 Bengal maunds. 

Q. Small carts? — A. Bullock carts. ^ 

Q. Fifteen Bengal maunds cost Rs. 11 or that is Ra. 20 a ton?— A. Yes, Rs. 20 
to 22 a ton. * ^ 

Mr. G. A. Thomas.— Q. I suppos# you will agree that the most essential thing in a 
match industry is a continuous supply of suitable wood. Now Sir Thomas Holland was 
asking you about the price ; is it not a fact that a few years ago you were given a 
monopoly of cutting all match wood trees within a five mile radius in the Satara forests at 
the rate of two annas per cart-load subject to taking a thousand loads a year?— A. Yes. 

Q. You paid about two annas a cart and yet the cost per cart-load after delivery at 
your door was Rs. 11?— A, There is the cost of felling the wood and the lead. ^ 
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Q> Did you use up all the wood within the five mile radius? — A. We used it only 
for a short time. 

i Q. Why did you cease to use that wood? — A. The factory stopped working. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you imported splints from abroad? — A, At one time some 
splints were imported. 

Q. Some time after you received this concession ? — A . Yes. 

Q, You got this conresRion in 1909 ?-^^l . In 1909 or 1910. 

Q. Subsequently you substituted these Rpliuts from abroad for the local wood? — 
A. We wanted to substitute them, but the prices of these splints have become prohibitive. 

Q. As a matter of fact you did import splints for a time and you manufactured with 
profit — A. At that time the market was very high, and wo could make both ends meet. 

Q. If you had a sufficient supply of wood within five miles, why did you import 
splints as well? — A. The splints of this wood are not good — not suitable for match 

making. 

Q. Then this wood that you used, namely, hmnhax vuiJaharicum, was not found 
suitable? — A. When compared with other matches it is unsuitable. 

Q. Therefore you found it more advantageous and more economical to import aspin 
splints than to make use of the wood that is growing near your factory? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say this wood bornbax vialabarimm is not really suitable for match making : 
is there any other kind of wood you know of in the Bombay Tresidency that is suitable? — 
A. I do not know of any. 

Q. You know of none. In that case is there any hope of a match industry flourishing 
in this Presidency?— A. Some chemists say that if this is the only wood available and 
if no other wood will be* available in India, then it will have to go through some, chemical 
process, and then it will be useful. 

Q. Is there any suitable wood in any other part of India, in the Himalayas for 
instance? — A, I have heard of that. 

Q. Don’t you think it advisable to concentrate match manufacture on the 
Himalayas? — A. Yes, it might be. 

Q. You havp. not studied that question at all? Suppose you had then a humogonoous 
forest of wood, wood suitable for match making, would it not be more profitable to start a 
factory there than here?— A. Surely. 

Or could not the splints and veneers be made there and distributed thence to 
different places for making matches? — A . The lead would bo very great. 

Q, Would the lead not bo the same for matches as for splints?—.!. By lead I moan 
freight. The freight rate for matches is higher than for sjiliiits. If manufacture is at 
different centres, then alone the people will get mutches at lower rates. 

Q. Have you had any experience of plaiitatioiis? — A. No, I have not. 

Q. Do you propose that Government should grow these plantations near the factory? 
— A. Yes, Government should talxo this up. 

Q. And then Government siiould presumably sell the trees and charge royalty? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. You would have the plantation grown by the Forest Department and the produce 
sold at so much a foot?— 4. They shmild be sold at a reasonable price. 

Q. At what price should wood la; delivered per cubic foot to enable you to manufacture 
at ft profit? — A. That will vary according to the rates at which the matches are sold. 

Q. Taking the pre-war rates, at what price could you afford to pay per cubic foot if 
delivered at your factory? — A. I cannot say. 

Q. How much of a cart-load would you use for match making?—/!. Only one- 
fourth of a cart-load; the bark is useless, and the inner log that remains after being peeled 
is iflso uselesB. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. When did you start this company — A. In 1909. 

Q. It was actually working in 1909 ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Did you issue a prospectus of any kind when you started this company? — A. Yee. 

Q. Who were the shareholders — your personal friends or the general public? — A, 
Many of them were personal friends. 

Q. And in your prospectus, what prospects did you hold out to them? — A. I do not 
exactly remember, I think we guaranteed more than six per cent, interest. 
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Q. In guaranteeing this six per cent, interest you must have gone into figures, and 
made enquiries as to the possible success. Why did not these expectations of yours come 
to pass? Why did you fail if your prospectus made out that you wore going to make a 
profit? What were the reasons that led to failure? — A. The first thing was that we 
could not realise the price wo hoped to get for th('. matchos. We thought that the matches 
would bo sold at some Es. 45 to 50 a case, but wo had to sell between 85 and 40. 

Q. What I mean to say is that you issued a prospectus tolling your friends that your 
profits would be so much. Did you work out the probable cost? — A. Yes. 

Q. You did. Well then, what basis had you for arriving at this probable cost? You 
say hero that you found that the wood you worked with was not suitable. Before issuing 
your prospectus, and before ordering the machinery, did you find out whether the wood 
was suitable? Did you ask the forest officer whether this wood was suitable for match 
manufacture before you started your factory? — A. The secretaries visited some two or 
three factories and they saw that this wood wm used there, but the match turned out was 
inferior. 

Q, Then they knew that the match at your factory 'would also be inferior? — A. Still 
it was selling at a httle less price than the foreign match, but then this rush of the 
Japanese matches came in and prices were abnormally increased. 

Q. You say that the market was quite ditferent when you startiHl, then the Japanese 
matches came in, and you did not provide for that beforehand. But you say in the first 
sentence of your note that capital is unwilling to come forward in industrial enterprises. 
Well, do you think that capital would come forward if you put forward propositions which 
were not carefully considered? You did not make sure whether (he wood that you 
required 'would be suitable or not; you did not have a manager who had any special 
knowledge of the industiy, because you say that the manager you had was not an expert 
himself ; then you said in answer to one question that you attribute your failure to want 
of capital ; yet you did not make proper enquiries to find out that you would get the necessary 
capital for working your factory. Was it the fault of capital tliat you should put forward 
a proposition of this kind without having very carefully examined the thing, and ask your 
friends to subscribe? That sort of thing leads to want of confidence in stai-ting new 
industries. Your object in promoting industries is the good of the country. But if schemes 
are put fonvard that are not very carefully considered, and moreover if for the sake of 
floating a company you started a factory without making the necessary enquiry and the 
iiecesBary experiments, is it fair that you should blame capital? You ought to have had 
some idea as to whether when you floated the company you would make it possible to work 
it for the benefit of the country. By floating factories that were bound to fail do you not 
think that you did a great deal of harm to the industries of the country? For instance, 
why did you choose Satara for starting your factory? Was it in any way suitable? — A. 
The wood was there and the railway station was near. 

Q. That is all the enquiry you made as to the possible success of your factory? As a 
matter of fact you found after a five years’ concession that the wood there was not suitable. 
So 3^011 did not make enquiries; and without having made enquiries you invited your 
friends to subscribe capital, and they did. Unfortunately for themselves now they have lost 
all their money. — A. The wood that we used was recommended by the Imperial Forest 
Economist and it was also tried in another factory; so it was hoped that it would be 
suitable. 

Q. So you started practically without experience. You had no experts to advise you 
about match production : you said the man whom you had was working first in another 
factory. In what capacity did ho work there?— A. He was there as manager. 

Q. What experience had he before he went there as manager? Was he a man of 
your district? — A, I do not know. 

Q. You found a man who said that he had been in a factory for a year, and you 
started your factory 'without any investigation and led the public into putting their money 
into a thing which was not well thought out? — A. Enquiries were made, but we could 
not get all the information. We were supplied with information, but that information was 
afterwards found to be insufficient. ^ 

Q. You did not make careful enquiries. Somewhere in your note you speak of railway 
charges being prohibitive ; have you tried to approach the Eailway Board on the subject? — 
A . Applications were made, but- — 

Q. You did not get satisfactory results?— A. In some cases we got, in some cases we 
did not. 

Q. Perhaps the volume of your trade was not large enough to justify the Railway 
Board interfering in the matter ?—i4.^ It could be said the other way ; because it was ndt' 
large the Railway Board did not think it worth while. 
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Q. You say that municipalities and local boards can help the industry by exempting 
goods from wtroi duties and other taxes on the concern. You could not save very much 
from exemption from octroi duties — A. It is only an allurement. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazidhhoy (kmimWwy. — Q, 1 suppose from the answers you gave to Sir 
Dorab Tata that you only started your coiu'crn through patriotism as a swadeshi enter- 
prise? — A, Not through patriotism or as a sumdcahi enterprise. 

Q. But you did not calculate everything before starting it, and in explanation to Sir 
Dorab Tata you have said nothing as to whether you made proper enquiries or not? — 
A, We made eprpiiries but afterwards we found that the iTiformation was incorrect. 

Q. You did not make enquiries from the proper channel? You entirely relied on 
one man? I suppose this very man must have induced your directors to start the 
industiy? — A. He of his own accord has not done anything. 

Q. When you thought of starting a match factoiy in Hatara, what tempttal you to 
start that factory? — A. It cannot bo said what tempted. 

Q. If I want to do something, there must be something to induce me to do that? — 
A. Of course the wood was available near Satara. 

Q. But you did not ascertain whethei* that wood is suitable or not? — A. It was said 
to be suitable by a responsible official. 

Q. If you had made enquiries from the Imperial Forest Department, they would have 
told you. Now you have already spent Rs. 70,000 on the factory? — A. Rs. 1 lakh have 
been spent on the factory : 70,000 capital and 80,000 debt. 

Q. But in these times when everything is soiling at top price, 3 'Ou can make profit 
on your matches, you can sell your matches at a higher price? — A. We can sell if we can 
start again. 

Q. If you can start; you can make a profit now, can't you? — A. We can make both 
ends meet. 

Q. At this top rate, cannot you make a profit? — A. But in normal times impossible. 
This unexpected rush of Japanese matches has made it impossible to pull on with the 
factory, otherwise there was every chance of success. 

Q. Do you think it is foreign competition alone which stopped your factory? — A. We 
were able to sell at Rs. 10 less per case than the price of Swedish matches, but it is 
impOBsiblo to compete with Japan. They sell here at a price less than our cost price. 

Q. As the RrcBideiit told you, we heard that more than two-thirds of the raw materials 
used is foreign material. In India you have not got any sulphur. Again Japan makes its 
own paper wTiich you don’t make. There are other chemicals which Japan makes, especially 
sulphur which is their own industry. Thus they make almost every raw material that is 
required. Here in India before a match factory is started hue has got to make sure whether 
sulphur is available : do you know whether any sulphur can be had in India now?— /I. No. 

Q. So really speaking it is very difficult to com23etc unless there is some protection? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think if you get all that you want here, namely, a grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000 
for five years, forest roads, reduction of railway freight, plantations of wood, opening of a 
demonstration factory, an industriu] bank and so on, your factory will work at a profit? — 
4. Plantation of wood depends upon climate. 

Q. Suppose they find out that a certain class of wood can be grown not at Satara, but 
say at Poona or some other place, then this factoiy cannot work? — A, The factory will be 
shifted there, what is there? 

Q. But what are you going to do with your factory unless you get wood?— 4. It has 
not yet been settled what is to be done. 

What would be the organisation of an industrial bank that you suggest? Can you 
give us any idea? — A. I hace no idea. 


Supplementary Evidence. 

Letter No. , dated 15th January 1918. 

From— L. M. Desupande, Esq., Chairman, Deccan Match Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Karad; 

To — The Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission. 

With reference to your No. 4489 — 2,"^ dated 6th January 1918, I have the honour to 
inform you that it is not ’possible for me to remember exactly what the questions and 
answers were. I can only say that in some cases I have been misunderstood. The tone 

' ’Not printed. 
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of the question put to me by Sir Dorab Tata is that our concern failed for want of experi- 
ments and previous inquiries. I have therefore to say that we had made experiments and 
that we did make previous inquiry. We selected the wood recommended by the forest 
officer of India Government and this ^ori of wood too was tried before the working of the 
factory. The cost price of our matches came very near to those estimated by that very 
Government officer. But what came in our way was the competition with Japanese 
matches. We knew that the quality of our wood and matches was inferior to that of the 
Swedish and other matches, but to compete with them we could reduco our rates by 
20 per cent. But the Japanese rush of matches -whicli came in after the commencement of 
our factory quite vanquished us and it is therefore that we want protection. 

1 may add that the factory is at Karad and not at Satara. The wood regarding whicii 
concessions were given is not within the radius of five miles from the factory, but is at a 
distance of twenty miles and even more in many cases. 1 have made no corrections in the 
manuscript because, as stated above, I do not exactly remember the wording of both. 


Witness No. HJh. 

Ur, JL N, Moiris. Mr. TT. N, Morhis, Chairman oj the EaMcrn Chemical Company, Limited. 

{Note. — The written evidence of this 'witness irus confidential. lie did not (five oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 320. 

ir, D. S. Shaliornvi. • Mr. I). S. SiiALiORAM, Industrial Inspector^ Kolhapur State. 

VVriiten Evidence. 

Financial Aid to Industrial Entcrjyrises. 

fovcnuripiit On point of capital 1 would like to submit that unless the people at large get to know the' 

usefulness and importance of an industry, they cannot be expected to contribute. Even the 
so-called educated people in India do not know to what extent industry can be successfully 
developed. In spite of the impoverished condition everywhere, I believe, capital will come 
in, provided those who would subscribe are made to loiow the usefulness and profitableness 
of a concern. The collapse>s of financial concerns would no doubt interfere with a free flow of 
capital. Yet 1 believe once the people are assured of the soundness of the concern, il«oney 
would come in. The particular industry wliic'h I have been at (f.c., wood-distillation) ought 
to be financed either by the State or by the people privately. Money cannot be taken from 
the co-operative societies. They are yet in an incipient stage of evolution and are not in a 
position to finance the agricultural industry, in which direction so much yet remains to bo done. 
At any rate during the experimental stage the State ought to finance the industry. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that Government should start some pioneer factories and work 
them until a stage arrives when people may take most willingly to invest their money and start 
similar concerns or take up the already ostabhshed ones on their own responsibility. To induce 
people to take up and run concerns started on pioneering lines by Government, Government had 
better guarantee dividends for some limited time and also give plants on hire and purchase 
systems. Thereby the locked up capital of Government would be reimbursed gradually. 
To accentuate matters, Government again should guarantee purchase of products and allow 
immunity from taxation for some fix:ed period. If the industry assume widest proportions, 
(Government can also advance loans on securities, and if necessity arises they can also bountify 
or subsidize any special output. All this depends upon future developments. If Government 
assistance is once given to such industrial concerns, some sort of control will have to be exercised 
simply to see that the concerns aided arc rumiing in smooth course and that fraud and other 
causes which undermine them are kept out. The best way of doing so is (1) by auditing account^, 
(2) by appointing some local persons of integrity and education on behalf of Government to 
ensure the honest working of such a concern. Such a nominee should be invested with some 
powers and his labours also should be remunerated in ways, the circumstances under whkdi 
the appointment to be made would suggest. Besides there should be a Director of Industries 
for every province whose work should be both of supervision and expert advice whenever 
the latter is needed. Once the pioneer industries started by Government stand on their 
Government should see that they are taken up by people. They should not be permanent 
appendages of Government. The different jurisdictions and the different laws that prevail 
in India no doubt go to hamper the smooth working of going coijcems. There ought to be 
uniformity of law and procedure all over India, so that all risks in freely dealing with customeiB 
would be minimized. Changes in the present laws (both statute and otherwise) will be iiecee* 
sary to prevent people from avoiding pajonents which they are bound to make. 





There ought to be a liberal change in the banking arrangements as they at present exist. agimdiM 

Tn^ ought to be ^ Central State Bank for each province and its branches should be so 
multiplied that the actual workers should get the capital they require and the capitalist the 
mter^t for the use of the money he lends without intervention of the middlemen. The brokers 
or middlemen are a sort of a double-edged instrument and they cut both ways. The co-operative 
credit societies and the Central Bank and its branches should work either as one or on 
concurrent lines, so that both small and big or household industries would thrive well. Within 
my own experience, 1 have seen that these co-operative societies have helped to relieve both 
the agriculturist (by which I mean the actual tiller) and the weaver. The Government should 
go on helping the industries until it is found that they can keep down the foreign imported 
articles. As soon as the current of imports of ready-made articles is stopped, Government 
aid to internal industrial concerns should cease, lluIu.^trio8. 

Technical Aid to Industries, 

Technological and scientific aid provided for by Government would bo of immense use 
to all industrial enterjirises, in addition to the pioneering work. Owing to changes of policy 
recently introduced, some successful experimenting has been made departmentally with the 
result that the industries in respect of which such work has been undertaken have profited 
materially. The technical and scientific experts retained by Government should carry on the 
work of analysis and other work that will be referred to them, and further their services should 
be lent whenever requisitioned on terms suitable in the circumstances. The results of their OovornLo^^ 
specialized work should not be published in all its technical details. The publication should 
be made so as to furnish interested people with materials for acquiring full knowledge. This 
information again should be allowed to be taken advantage of only by Indians. The information 
should not be allowed to fall into the hands of foreigners. In foreign countries we find that 
all trade secrets are most scrupulously guarded, and there is every reason for the same safe- 
guards being also adopted in India. 

The Government demonstration factories will be very useful as object lessons and will Domonstmtion 
also serve the beneficial purpose of giving an incentive to private enterprise. 8uch demon- 
strati VC and pioneei’ factories are necessary in order to bring about a successful exploitation 
of the various raw materials abundantly available all over India. In addition to tlio arrange- 
*ment8 made for research work in India, it will bo advantageous to have provisions for research 
in special subjects in tlic United Kingdom ; but arrangements should be made with the object 
of securing eventually that all Indian research institutions are manned by Indians. Foreign 
aid may only be taken for the purpose of initiating Indians into the various branches of sciences ; 
and once the researcli work is fairly launched it should be left to the Indians to pursue the 
further work. The research institutes in India should be kept in touch with those in England, 
and the laboratories and post graduate course institutions attached to the various Indian 
Universities should be called upon to co-operate whenever the necessity arises. 

The existing knowledge of the available resources of the country will have to be supple- induHtml surveys, 
mented considerably. Experts in various departments of knowledge will have to bo engaged 
to carry on surveying and prospecting work and the reports will have to be published for the 
use of the people in the country. 

Though the firms abroad who deal \n machinery supply plans and estimates, still I believe dovornment 
if tke Government appoints some consulting engineers of sufficient experience and make them 
amenable for consultation to all. that will be a step which will prove of great use. Many flaws 
and mistakes which are inciiiTed in erecting plants would be obviated and a good deal of economy 
ensured. It is not dcvsirable to allow those engineers to undertake to purchase machinery for 
private firms and individuals. Theirs should bo a function of offering advice when sought. 

Assistance '/?. Marketing Products. 

Commercial museums in a country like India where generally ignorance of industrial Museums and 
knowledge prevails are a matter of prime importance. There sliould be a commercial museum 
for each province specializing information on industries peculiar to each province. For example, 
the cotton growing district may have special methods of manufacturing various articles and 
utilizing to the best advantage the substances otherwise considered waste. Exliibitions often 
serve to impart and diffuse knowledge of different subjects of which a common man is generally 
ignorant. The manufacturer is greatly benefited since the sellers and buyers are brought 
in contact with each other. The Government should exhibit articles used by Government 
deportments and which are generally imported from foreign countries, to induce local manu- 
facturers to take up and improve locjil industry. The Government should enforce purchasing 
local manufacture instead of imported ones for its use. 

V / ^ Oilm forms of Government Aid. 

^ Afl regards the raw material required for the purpose of wood-distillation, I beg to say that 
^venunent should give facilities for allowing the use of the trees to be used for distillation. 
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Also space should be given for drying the trees after cutting down, as also for erecting suitable 
structures to put up distillation plants. AJso facilities should bo given for making experiments 
ill connec.tion with various species of trees growing in the forest. Arrangements for facili- 
tating transport of the output sliould bo made. Arrangements for providing water should be 
made or concessions for the same should be given. 

If such concerns arc run by private agencies, land required should be given away to them 
and there should be some concessions for certain period in respect of the assessment fixed. 
Again, either wells should be sunk or aqueducts prepared and an instalment system should be 
formulated with a view to get the amount reimbursed in course of time. 

Training, of Labour and F>ufeniswn. 

Want of even primary education to a certain extent goes to hinder industrial development. 
Education, even primary, would go to improve the elRcacy of labour. In order to improve 
the labourer's skill and cfifKacncy smaH buildings should be erected near the factory and they 
should be given a housing accommodation there. By initiating co-oporative system, provision 
shops should be opened on the premises of the factory. That would ensure the supply of 
healthy and unadulterated food at mark(‘-t jirices. If a factory be thus made self-contained, 
so far as the reasonable rcipiirements of the labourers go, many a temptation that affects the 
health of the labourer would be kept out. Also medical help should be kept near. If in 
addition to all this a school be maintained to impart primary education, the condition of the 
labourer would be quh.o above ordinary wants. Many devices again can be adopted to promote 
emulation amongst the worlanon, and thus their efficiency also would be improved beyond 
imagination. Attention should also be paid to their morals and devices should bo taken to 
eusun* their morals. As the industry develops, stops should be taken to ensure the labourers 
against risks of premature death, and funds also should be started to arrange for old age pensions 
to labourers when they got disabled for work owing to old age. Industrial sohools should be 
established. After tlio general course in an industrial school is gone through, a student should 
be allowed to be apprenticed in factori(‘S and worksho^-is on the production of a certificate of 
his liaving completed that preliminary course. The admission for the apprenticeship should 
be according to qualifications. No question of caste should be allowed to come in. 

The best way to impart primary education to labourers themselves is by means of night 
schools. Unless a school be made an appendage of a concern, education during daytime to 
the labourers would be out of the question and to afford such an appendage the concern ought 
to be sufficiently large. Arraugemeuts would have to be made to allow some interval in the 
course of the day for such a purpose. A night scliool on the other hand keeps out all such 
difficulties. 

Opportunities for such apprenticeship should be given to Indians in training for supervisor- 
ship and managership in factories iji the United Kingdom. Ooneerns fi’om which purchaser 
are mafic by the India Ollico will have to be made amenable for such purposes. And as regards 
the technical institutes in India there should be uniformity in iustmetion, especially in the case 
of mecliaiiical (UigiTicers. There should also be a similar uniformity in the tests prescribed 
for them. 


(icnpral Official Administration ami Organization. 

Instead of a board at the beginning tliere should be a Director of Industries for each 
province. On tlie executive sldf^ lie should be a registrar of joint stock companies and all 
partnerships should be registf‘red with him. The objiict of the registration of partnerships is 
not to limit their liabilities, l>ut this suggf'stion is intended to enable the creditors of partner- 
ship firms to gf^t at the members of the partnership whenever recovery is rendered difficult. 
The regulations about submitting balance sheets, etc., as they obtain in case of companiefl 
with limited liability should also ])0 made applicable to partnerships. 

The function of the dir(;ctor should also be advisory. In addition to advising people 
wlio are engaged in industries in resjject of any difficulties experienced by them, he should also 
put them in touch with wholesale buyers and do all such things as may tend to make the variouf 
concerns under his parochial jurisdiction a success. He should bo an “ overy-conoem-man,** 
that is, every concern in his jiirisdicUon must look up to him as one of themselves. His office 
should also discharge the function of an information bureau, If the number of itijdustries 
become numerous and if it becomes difficult for fine director to attend to all of them, a number 
of deputy or co-directors should be engaged. In short, these directors must evoke the sympathies 
of the people. He should not bo one of the siiff officials answering only references made to him 
with official curtness. 


Tcidmmd and Scieniiftc Departmeii^ts. 




For each province there should be a technological institution, which should include ol 
and mechanical and electrical sides. The chemical-technological work should be 
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iade^ndently of the mechanical work. The mechanical-technological institutea can be run by 
municipalities in the form of municipal workshops where all the details of mechanical techno* 
logy can be successfully worked out. As regards the chemical- technological institutions, 
they should be run by Government. Each province should have one of such institutions and 
their work should be confined to the raw products and the industries peculiar to that province. 

They should thus develop as individual units so far as specialization goes. These chemical- 
technological institutes should be under the control of the Director of Industries whose function Control of Direoioi 
should be to see that regular work is done there and that all references are promptly attended Industries, 
to. He should also look to the finances of those institutes from an administrative point of 
view. There should also be a central research institute where highly specialized work should 
be carried on. The parochial technological institutes should make references to the central 
institute whenever the necessity should arise. The Director of Industries should be the 
medium through which the Government control should be exercised on all these institutions. 

Graduates who show special aptitude in the technological work should be sent out to study of foreign 
foreign countries to study up-to-date methods in their own life and after having picked up the uiethods. 
neo^essary knowledge, on their return they should be given an opportunity to develop their own 
research work under local conditions. They sliould be given tutorial work and the rest of the 
time they should devote to sj>ecialization. Ever\’ technological institute ought to have an 
up-to-date library and students should be encouraged to use it. These libraries again should 
be kept open for reference by interested people outside. The mechanical* technological insti- 
tute should be run by local boards whenever and wherever any locality demands it. Outside 
the province of municipalities the local board should do it. 

Colleximi atixl Disiributim of Commercml Intelligence. 

Government should assist publication of trade journal and should also periodically issue Trade journali, etu 
monograplis on different industrial subjects. The brochures already published are not useful 
in the way they ought^ to be. The information to be given in the monographs should (je more 
sound and useful anti instructive from a practical point of view. In order to* increase the 
usefuhiess of these jniblications translations in different vernaculars should be published and 
they should be freely circulated so that persons interested will be automatically induced to 
study them. 

Other forms of Government Action. 

The Forest Department as at present constituted works on the line of preservation only. Work of Forett; 
There should be a separate branch of the same department whose function should be to collect 
various products that grow in forests and ascertain the economic value. Roads should be 
opened out and where necessity arises light railways should be put down to facilitate transport 
of raw products. 

Gemral. 

The possibilitie-s of the wood-distillation industr/ arc very great, so much so that Wcxxl-dietillatlon* 
unless the industry is taken up seriously in various parts of India and all the possibilities 
developed, people at large would not have any real idea as to its importance. To come to 
particulars, I have been making expei-iments for the last ten years, during which time I have 
tested a number of varieties of wood growing on this part of the Sanhyadri Range. I hayc got 
a small experiment plant consisting of 5 C.I. retorts holding about 150 lbs. of wood each. The 
above plant is situated at Dajipur, a place rather remote from railway communication. But 
I had to choose the place because of its vicinity to tlie Sanhyadri forests and easy communication 
by sea. The result of my experiments is tliat the charcoal produced goes to meet the factory 
expenses. And the tar and wood- vinegar are made practically without any cost. Commer- 
cially they represent the profit. The greater the scale on which the concern is worked the 
greater and surer is the margin of profits. The p.p.t. tar is readily marketable and the 
wood- vinegar is susceptible of chemical exploitation. Separation of acetic acid and methyl 
alcohol can be done here without much difficulty. But taking into consideration the present 
state of India the services of chemical experts would be necessary for the further exploitation 
of tar. If it comes to the exploitation of liquid distillate, I would suggest that it may be 
converted in the form of lime acetate so that all difficulties of transport, would be obviated. 

Acetic acid and its different salts are imported everywhere in immense (juantities, but if this 
branch of industry is taken up locally, there is every probability of meeting not only the local 
demand but supplying even the foreign markets. Speaking in a general way, I may say that 
the natural resources of India are inexhaustible. The soil in India is extensive and fertile 
though the soil conditions vary with every province. It would, however, be desirable that 
wood-distillation plants should be set up with due regard to the proximity of forests as well 
as facilities for exportation of products either by land or sea, preferably the latter. Railway 
friWgbts in India are rather prejudicial to the successful marketing of exploited products. As 
M^rds labour much skilled labour is not at all required to begin with and that labour can be 
Stomanded anywhere without much difficulty. Technical knowledge comes in when it is 

t B lii^n 
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thought to develop the complicated portion of the industry. For the initial exploitation nulOh 
technical knowledge is not absolutely necessary. 


APPENDIX. 


Vood'distillation. 


I. Varioas kindn of woods in the State forests were subjected to tests and it was found 
that some varieties yielded satisfactory results. The work of testing was done with one retort 
only in the year 1905. To ascertain the economic value of the products and to find whether 
the industry would be successful from a financial point of view, the work was taken up in 1915 
with a set of five retorts. The percentage of products was satisfactory, and the cost of wood 
and labour were recovered from the sale of charcoal alone. There is about !,()()() lbs. of wood-tar 
and 1,200 gallons of crude wood-spirit obtained from the experiments during the last six months, 
the cost of the wood required being approximately estimated at lis. 185. 

II. The chief difficulty in connection with the industry lay in the immediate disposal 
of drude wood-spirit, since there are no factories which would take up the work of separating 
methyl alcohol and acetic acid or form acetates therefrom. 

III. The crude product was therefore sent to England, France and Germany in 1908 
as a sample and opinions obtained. There were no definite opinions beyond inquiries from 
the respective Consulates as to the quantity of products turned out every day. But the German 
manufacturers suggested the best process of converting it into lime acetate which they said 
had a large demand. 

IV. As the crude wood-spirit is not imported in India, no comparison in prices can be 
made with similar foreign article. If however acetic acid is separated, the product is likely 
to have a very good future, and it is belii'ved the work can be done here with comparative 
economy. 

V. Wood-tar has good local markets, and it is likely to be sold with equal advantage in 
European markets where it is quoted at Ks. 100 per ton. The foreign tar was sold here (at 
Kolhapur) at 2 nipecs a gallon before war. At present it has gone high, and consequently 
the article being equally effective does not find any difficulty in securing good prices. 

From my experience of about ten years’ experimenting, I find that this industry is a 
promising one even in times of peace, and more so after the war, since there will be a large 
-demand for the products in colour industry. Other products, such as creosote, guiacol, and 
especially acetone, are in great demand on account of their increased use during the time 
of war. 

Important opinions of experts regarding the wood-spirit are attached hereto. 


Wood Distillation. 

(Opinions.) 

The Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India says : — 

The sample of wood-vinegar or crude pyroligneous acid contained 4*35 per cent, of 
non-volatile tar and 8’ 55 per cent, of acetic acid. A sample of pyroligneous acid obtained 
from cocoanut shells examined last year afforded 3*8 j)er cent, tar and 10*11 a(!etic acid. These 
products do not appear to be manufactured in India, but are obtained in large quantities in 
Englajul and on the continent, where the pyroligneous acid is used for dyeing and the tar, 
creosote and acetone are separated on a commercial scale. For the sake of comparison it may 
vhe mentioned that hard, woods are used in Britain for destmetive distillation and from experi- 
ihientsmade by Stolze with a Swedish oven the following amounts of acetic acid were separated 
itrom the pyroligneous aiud obtained from the undermentioned woods : — 

Birch. Beech. Oak. Juniper. Fir. Pine. 

9*9 9*7 9*0 5*1 5*2 5*0 

“ The Indian made acid is theiefoic of good average strength.” The acid is largely used 
in dyeing as it forms soluble salts with copper, .roii, lime and alumina, and does not affect the 
fibre. It also connects the alkaline and earthy liquors and is useful for forming lakes. 

Pyroligneous acid is sold in France at lO^*. for 100 lbs. 


(8d.) D. Hooper, 

Reporter. 

The Chemical Analyser, Government Laboratory, says 

That it is a sample of average crude. “ wood-vmegar ” and contains 6*36 per cent, acid 
calculated as acetic acid. 


(Sd.) W. H, Dickinson, 

Captain, L M. 8» ^ 
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B* Hopman, Eaq., Imperial German Consul, says 

The opinion has been given by a leading chemical establishment in Germany directly 
interested in the Kolhapur product. 

The flmd has been analysed by us. It contains pyridineous substances and about 8 per cent, 
acetic acid mixed with small quantities of other organic acids. The fluid is not suitable for 
export. 

For practical purposes it would be necessary to neutralize it with lime or pulverized chalk 
or other such alkaline agent as may be obtainable and to dry it by steaming or evaporating. 
Thereby a solid residuum is obtained consisting of pyroligneous (acetic) lime (natrom soda). 
This would be a negotiable product. It is used in England and Germany for manufacturing 
acetic acid and would bo saleable subject to low freights. 


(Sd.) Hopman. 

(Mr. SJialigrani did not (jirc oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 321 . 

Mr. R. L. Sutaria, Partner, Messrs. Kothari, Sutaria & Co., and Director of the Indian Mr. R. l, Sutaria> 

Cotton Oil Company, Limited. 

Written Evidence. 

I have been connected with the Indian Cotton Oil Company, Limited, since its incor- 
poration in 1909. There were about half a dozen companies promoted at that time for the 
purpose of crushing cotton seed. Ours is at present the only concern engaged exclusively in 
the business. I may note in passing, that simultaneously with ours, or perhaps a few 
months earlier, a cotton *seed mill was started by one of India’s leading firms. It is to be 
regretted that this mill was closed, rather prematurely, in 1913. With unlimited resources 
at their disposal, the firm in question was the firm who should have made the enterprise a 
great success, had they persisted in their efforts. Financially, technically, and from a 
business point of vic'w, they were in a position to cope with all the difficulties which gene- 
rally came in the way of pioneers. The products they turned out were good. Their sales 
iepartment was efficient. They had everything in their favour that pointed to an uninter- 
rupted working of, their factory in healtliy competition with ours and, under the circum- 
stances, the closing of their mill has been a mystery to me. 

2. \s to the other projects, the less said the better. A majority of them never got 
beyond the “prospectus” stage. Two of them were able to gather together a few thousands, 
and to ( stablish factories, wdiich worked cotton seed only a few months. They died a 
“capital” death, though all other causes that one can enumerate for their failure, equally 
hastened their extinction. 

3. Our first invitation to tlie public for application of shares in the Company fell Capita 
flat. It was only through the good and cheoi-ful encouragement of “friends and admirers” 
that we were able to collect even one lakh of rupees (out of two lakhs required) and with 

this capital we made our humble start. I ascribe the failure of our piospectus to the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

(i) We (I mean my firm as Abiiiaging Agents) were entirely unknown to the invest- 
ing public. 

(ii) Absence of big names as directors on our Board. 

(Hi) The bank mania was running ijigli in those times, and people were more eager 
to absorb the shares of the new sivadeshi banks which then held out such 
high promises. They offered the prospects of dividends from the day of 
investment as against slow dividends that can be expected from an industrial 
enterprise. 

(iv) The D. D. failures, which occurred in the same year, shaking public confidence 
in industrial mneerns. 

^d) The problematical state of the cotton seed industry itself. 

After a year and a half’s successful working, we published another and a more ambi- 
tious prospectus. On this occasion we took care to include on our directorate three or four 
gentlemen of business fame. This, coupled with the ingenious way the prospectus was 
advertised, contributed largely to its success. By this time also, cause (??) above referred 
to had been partially eliminated. 

4. The obvious conclusion is that capital can always be raised in India itself for a 
aew industrial enterprise if the scheme is undertaken by a firm of Mana^ng Agents 
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directors who command the confidence of the public as regards their business ability and 
enterprising spirit. People naturally do not like to entrust what, in a majority of cases, > 
may prove to be their life's savings, to the care of business novices. From the very out^ 
set I was aware of this fact and had, therefore, sought the assistance and co-operation as 
directors of some “ big-bodies,” but was not quite fortunate in my efforts. If I had been 
able to enlist their sympathy for my cause in the early days of my business career I should, 
perhaps, have obtained the necessary capital at once without difficulty. 

5. There are two facts that have stnick me most while raising capital for our enter- 
prise. The one is the apathetic attitude of the local stock exchange. I found it to my 
great disappointment, and I still find it to be so, that the Bombay Stock Exchange mostly 
confines its business to speculative transactions. The brokers have a few favourite scrips 
and their attention is chiefly centred in the skilful manipulations of these in accordance 
with the hull or the hear tendency of the times. Unlike on the LQndon Stock Exchange 
H new company cannot obtain a quotation for a prescribed minimum capital. Nor do the 
brokers help in the least a company in the way of obtaining the necessary capital, unless, 
as 1 have said before, tlu^ promoters are well-known persons. The otlier fa(‘t is the absence 
of financing houses, I mean firms, whose business it is to underwrite the share capital of a 
prospective company. Jn Europe or America, the wouid-he promoter can unfold his plans 
to one of such houses, and if the sclieme has any cliiince of success, it is taken up by the 
underwriting firm, so far as its promotion is ooiiceriK'd, for an agreed eommission. Under- 
witiiig has recently come into vogue in this country, and has been successfully done in the 
case of a few schemes in Bombay, llowi'ver, the financier, whose sole or chief business it 
is to help in company promotions, is still unknown in this country. 

0. Theni is no royal road in India for the man who aspires to start and has the 
ability succ^essfully to conduct an industrial enterfirise. to raise tin* necessary capital unless 
he Htaiids in the good grace's of a financier demi-god and has further tlu^ good hu k of being 
fiatronised by leading businessmen as his diri'ctors. In default, if be has his own money 
to put irdo the basket, well and good. Else he must bid good-bye to his dreams! 

7. Given a strong management, an ideal directorate and favourable times, there is no 
(juestion of the sources from which capital ('an he drawn. A well-written prospectus, 
thoroughly advertis('d, is an ('Ifeetive bait for all classes of people, rich or poor, in the town 
or in the hountr^^ irrespective of ('aste or creed. There may be truth in the oft-repeated 
story of India’s hoardings. But these same hoardings have often left their hiding places 
to seek investment in ambitious schemes. The country that has supplied money by the 
crores for the Tata enterprises can still supply it for lesser projects. The only class that 
does not contribute any capital for joint-stock enterprise is the rich Marwari, who otherwise 
plays a great part in the internal commerce of the country. A born speculator, he does not 
think joint-stock shares afford him a good opportunity to multiply his hoards as quickly as 
lie would desire to do. Indeed, beyond owning ginning and pressing factories, the Marwari 
was, until quite rec('nt]y, conspicuous by his absence amongst the industrialists of the 
country. The stoppage of the opium trade left enormous funds lying idle on his hands. A 
part thereof has found way into cotton mill investments, but a great deal has sought outlet 
into cotton, silver and linseed speculations. 

8. “ Why do his people not go in for the mill industry or the like?” 1 once asked a 
Marwari, who spoke to me of the millions released by the opium trade. The reply was 
that it was no use to lock up his silver and gold into iron (mac'hinery). “Supposing the 
concern failed,” he said, “what price could they realise for the machinery? It would have 
to be disposed of at scrap price. Tut-tut, that was not their way.” Like King Midas of 
old, he looks for gold everywhere, but if he cun once be prevailed upon to change his way 
of thinking, the Marwari, more than any other community, can supply enough capital for 
India’s industrial regeneration. 

9. How can Government help the industries? The eight ways suggested by the 
Commission in question 5 are, in my opinion, only secondary. It is to the interests 
of the people theniselves that they should be taught to stand on their own legs in 
matters industrial. The best that the Govenmient can do and ought to do is that 
an influential officer, sav a Director of Industries, or an Advisory Committee such as has 
been appointed by the Government of Bombay, should carefully consider and analyse 
an industrial scheme that may be submitted to them by would-be industrialist's, and if the 
scheme is a practical one with an ultimate chance of success, steps should forthwifh be 
taken to recommend both the proposer and his plans to srjme capable financier. The Indian 
investor is always shy and prefers to err on the side of over-prudence. He will not invest 
his money in new industries unless he is forcibly convinced of their immediate success. 
Capital will not be forthcoming for new industries if they are started by unknown persons, 
But there is a class of financiers, who would get capital in abundance for any industry, even 
for a scheme to turn the street dirt into gold dust. What is ne(5e8Bary is that these flniMi- 
ciers should be convinced of the successful possibilities of the new industries. The pubiica* 
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tion of statistical monographs alone will not help much. The Directors of Industries^ or 
the Advisory Committees, should be in constant personal touch with the leading financiers, 
^d should develop such relations with them that, in case of necessity, they can be 
influenced and prevailed upon to procure the capital necessary for any desired industry. 
The capitalist, like every other Indian, is an orthodox being. He has still a great charm 
for the cotton industry. He must be informed, in an effective way, that his capital can 
seek a safe diversion into other channels, and who can do this so well as an influential Gov- 
ernment oflScer? 

10. Should the above method fail, it is time for Government to consider what steps 
they should take to secure capital for a new industry. The sysiern of guaranteed dividends 
on a basis agreed upon has worked successfully in the case of railways and should prove 
equally successful in regard to industrial undertakings. As regards subscription of a part 
of the share capital on the same basis as public subscriptions. I know of no instance in 
which this method has been adopted in this country by the Government. The British 
Government, however, made a new departure recently in this direction in taking up a sub- 
stantial portion of the share capital of an aniline dye company promoted after the outbreak 
of the war. The guarantee of dividends (even for a limited period) and the offer of a sub- 
scription of shares are both methods which are well calculated to inspire public confidence 
in a new undertaking ; and in the case of a promise to subscribe the shares of a company, it 
may happen that this very fact may bring forth sufficient applications from the public and 
relieve Governmcmt of their promise. 

11. I should entirely discourage the system of money grants-in-aid, if by this term is 
meant grants such as are given to private educational institutions. An industry which is 
in need of such charity had better be left' alone. Government had better assume the role 
of an investor rather than that of a donor. 

12. The system *of bounties and subsidies lias been successfully followed by some 
foreign Governments, particularly by Germany in the case of the beet sugar industry 
and by Japan in the shipping trade. They may prove useful for certain industries in this 
country, but so far as the oil-seeds industry is concerned, I should recommend methods other 

► than this. I am sorry .the scope of inquiry of the’ Commission does not perfi\it any con- 
sideration of the fiscal policy of the Govermiient of India. I fail to see how important 
industrial questions can be discussed apart from their fiscal relations. 

IB. Ijoans, with interest, will be advisable where an industry cannot be financed by 
the ordinary banking methods. Such loans should only be granted to those concerns which 
have established factories with their own capital and are in need of further money for their 
efficient working or extensions. In times of depression, infant factories which have not 
yet built up sufficient reserves, and whose sustaining power, therefore, is weak, should be 
given takani loans on suitable terms. , 

14. In my opinion, Government should not themselves undertake to supply machinery 
on the hire pnrehase or other system. A free hand should be allowed to the factory manage- 
ment in the selection and purchase of, the necessary niachinory, and a loan may be granted 
for that purpose on suituhle terms. Such a loan was granted by the United Provinces 
Government to the Premier Oil Mill of Cawnpore in 191,5 and th(^ Director of Industries, in 
his report, observes in this connection — 

It is interesting to note that the confidencii evinced by Government in promising 
this support has led to jirivate capitalists coming forward with additional finance, and it is 
expected that in the coarso of the current year the operations of this company will be con- 
siderably extended, as it is intended to treble the plant owned by the company” (vide 
Jndiav Trade Journal, No. 540, Septhmiher 1915-10, page B20). To my information, the 
amount advanced was Bs. 10,000 (rupotv^ forty thousand). 


15. The last form of assistance suggested in question 5 is not worth consideration. 
The income-tax, payable on not pi\)fit8, is a minor perconto.go, and any concern working 
successfully can cheerfully bear it. The concern that makes no profit worth any assess- 
ment for income-tax loses nothing and gains nothing by any exemption therefrom. I am 
not aware of any other taxes exemption from which might be beneficial to an industry, 
exftept the octroi duties levied by some municipalities on the imports of industrial products 
into their limits. 


16. Government should not guarantee the purchase of the products of an industrial 
concern. Such a course would only have the effect of weakening the sales department of 
the concern itself. From the day we started our factoiy, the market for the cake was 
assured. The product was taken up entirely by England and Germany at prices consider- 
ably above what we worjd have realized locally. We were lulled into a state of comparative 
ease, and did not pay any attention to the working up of local markets. The result was 
^at'when the war closed the European markets to us, the cake could not be moved, and 
l^two years and a half we could scarcely make two ends meet. A Government purchase 
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guarantee ia sure to have similar effects, unless it is for a short period only so as to afford 
a company some relief until they are able to dispose of their products through the ordinary 
trade channels. 

17. As regards preference this should certainly be given, when the ch( • lies between 
foreign and indigenous products, to the latter. But when there are more factories than 
one making articles of a similar nature Government should buy on a competitive basis only. 

18. Coming now to the question of Government control, this is necessary only in the 
following three forms of assistance : — 

(a) Guaranteed dividends. 

(1) Government subscription of shares. 

(c) Loans, with (or without) interest. 

In the first two cases. Government should be entitled to appoint one or more directors, 
who should conduct the affairs of the company in conjunction with the other directois. 
There should he no further intculerence, and the management should be left to work out 
the details theiiiselves. If necessary, arrangements may he made to furnish Government 
with periodica] reports on the affairs and financial position of the company at stated inter- 
vals, say every month or quarter. Government may even iippoint their auditors. In the 
case when' Government choose to sup})ly the share capital on a basis at par with public 
subscriptions, the rights of Government as to vot('H, etc., should be on a ])arity with (hose 
of the otlier shareholders. 

19. In the (-use of loans, there should he no control beyond the precautions an 
ordinary l)Hrdv would take under similar ('inminstances. 

20. 1 was invited by the Director of Tndustries of a JTovincial Government to formu- 
late a.schenie for the esiahlishment of an oil mill in that province with my firm as the 
managing agents. A scheme was suhmitttuh which met with his appioval. Then arose 
the question of Government ('ontrol. lie argued that as any assistanee his Government 
would give to tlie pro|x>8ed company would he at his instance, he would ho morally 
responsihh' for its ultimate succc^ss and should, therefore, have a coinplet(' control over the 
affairs of thv eomj)any imdiiding thi‘ buying of raw materials, the maimfaeturing and selling 
of the products, i‘tc. He should even have the right to veto the managing ag('ntR. No 
self-respecting firm would a('ced(* to such terms, and we said that if all that control was 
necessary, the Government in question might as well start a mill of their own under the 
Director of Industries as the manager. The negotiations were ultimately broken off with- 
out any residt. 

21. T do not rocomuK'nd the t'stablishment of pioneer factories by Government. 

They would defeat their own object. With all deference due to Government. I am con- 
strained to say that thc're ar(‘ factors which n'rahu* the management of a factory by Govern- 
ment f)}i,rficularly ineffective, and the v(‘ry fact whi('h it is sought to pnw’e, r/;., commer- 
cial success, will he disproved. I know of only one instance of such a factory and that is 
the Pioiiee]’ Oil Mill of ('awnpore previously nfferred to (paragi'aph 14). This was 
established l)y the ( loveniment of the United Provinces about 1909 with the object of demon- 
strating the coniUH'rcial possibility of the (-otton seed industry. It has been claimed that 
this experimt'iif was a success, though I fail to sec how it could be so, having regard to the 
fact that th(‘ mill now crnshes ('otton seed only occasionally and Tiot as a speciality. Nor has 
tlie exa!npl(' bet'u followed by the general public, as there have been no more cotton seed oil 
mills establislied in the United Provinces or elsewhere since the alleged snccoss of the 
Premi('r Oil Mill. I may note m passing that onr factory was projected in tlie same year 

and differed as \^i(h'ly in details from the Cawnpon' Mill as it did from that of JVressrs. Tata 

at Kurla. 

22. There were two more pioneer factories established, not by the British Govern- 

ment, but by llis Highness thc' Gaekwar in his State. One was the sugar factory at 
Gandevi of which I have only a hazy recollec'tion, having seen it in my childhood. If I 

mistake nc^t, it was worked by a European expert, but it could not have been financially 

successful, else its doors should uot have been closed so long. Thc other was a cotton mill 
at Baroda, a failure undej- tlip Government regime, but now working successfully as a 
private concern. 

23. Nor is there any need for “demonstration” factories. Factory-owners, in their 
own interest, generally are on the lookout foi- improved methods and machinery and take 
advantage of these if funds permit. There is, moreover, a very keen competition amongst 
the various firms of machinery makers, and if any of them have improved appliances, they 
lose no time in bringing them to the n(4ice of prospective buyers. Apart from the 
question of using superior machinery, the improvement in the quality of products may 
also be left to competition. I shall cite our own instance. Even before the depression 
brought about by the war, we found that cotton seed oil, as such, had not much chances of 
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e coun^. It was necessary that we should ofier something better that should come in 
eompetmon not with the oils but with ghee, and would thus make us independent of the 
fluctuations in the vegetable oils trade. This gradually led to the installation in our mill 
of a double refining plant, a deodoriser and finally the machinery to make stearine. All 
these were the oiitwme of necessity in the struggle for existence, and none were due to any 
demonstration. Given progressive business management, demonstrations by Goveniment 
are not necessary. 

24. The financing agencies existing in the country are enumerated in question 39. Pinancmg AgoncHjg. 
They are— 

(a) The Presidency Banks, 

(h) The Exchange Banks, 

(c) The Joint-Stock Banks, 

(d) The Co-operative Credit Banks, 

To these I should like to add one more, viz . — 

(c) The private hanker, or as h<^ is commonly called the “Bhroff.” 

Taking the last first, the Shroff is the most easily accessible. Ilis methods are simple, 
requiring fewer formalities and causing the least delay. Ilia means, however, are limited' 
and he can only finance industries of a moderate size. The financing of small industries 
should better be left to his care, as lie is often more accommodating and less exacting. 

25. The co-operative credit hanks have come into existence quite recently. They 
have confined their operations to agri{*ultural classes only, and I have no knowh^dge of any 
financial help rendered by them to any industry at all. 

2(1. The Exchange* Banks, as their name indicates, finance the (‘xport and import 
trade of the country. Their capital is large, their resources are great, hut none of them 
have shown any inclination to finance tlie industrii^s of the country, although they are the 
happy recipients of a very large amount of the country’s savings as fixed deposits'. In the 
matter of advances, either as loans or as cash cn^dits* their partiality .for Emxpean houses 
IS notorious. 

27. There now remain the Joint Stock and the Presidency Banks. T am afraid evf'H 
they have done little towards hi'lping indiisiries other than tlie cotton industry. 

28. A writia- in tlie licaiua Journal (an organ of the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association) recently said that the Englisli bank manager, as a (dass, was 
merely a respectable ]iawu-hrokei*, <lif!ering from the ordinary pawn-broker only in the 
magnitude of his transactions. ] am afraid I can say little better of his Indian counterpart. 

An appli(‘ation for a loan is inseparably associated with tnv idea of “security”, and security 
in the parlance of hank nuinag(‘i‘s means Government Paper, l)ullion or the scrips of a few 
lucky mills. Advances are also made on the setairity of cotton, yarii, pieeegoods and a few 
other articles of mercJiandis(\ but tli(> hanker in such cases is usually careful to take some 
other forms of pledges or guarantfH'S by way of “collateral security.” Other conditions 
imposed are also very strict, tliongh tPe obseiwance thereof depends on the relations 
heWeen the lendi'r and the borrower. No hank ever advances any money on the security 
of buildings and machiia'iy alone, enr on the debentures of an industrial concern. Such 
conditions make it diffieult for an industrial concern to obtain loans from hanks as 

(a) their buildings and rnachinerv count foi* nothing as a seenrity, 

{h) their raw materials and prodiads are not on the banker’s list of favoured merchan- 
dise, 

(c) in case a loan is possible on the security of goods, raw manufactured 

' or ’ 

the margin demanded is too big, 

(d) an endorsemont of some substiintial party is often required in addition to tlie other 
securities. 

29. 1 cannot hlnme the hank manager for this state of tilings. He is there for 
buBiqesH and not for philanthropy or for any exhibition of patriotic sentiments. As a 
buBinessmau. it is his dnty to safeguard his interest as much as possible. Trading on 
other people’s money at short calls, he cannot afford to lock it up in immoveable property 
or securities he cannot immediately realise in case of necessity. He cannot afford to finance 
industries that are in the making and his cold attitude towards new concerns is in perfect 
keeping with the traditions of his business. 

80. But these remarks do not apply with the same force to the Presidency Banks 
Years of prosperity have enabled them to build up vast reserves. They receive State 
aesfetance in the fopi of Government deposits, with and without interest. Their resources 
at6 great and in times of crisis they can weather the storm much better than the 
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ordinary joint stock banks. Is it too much to expect the Presidency Banks to deviate a 
little from their usual path in order to provide capital food for an infant factory? Gkx)d 
management, expert knowledge, abundant supply of cheap raw materials, and extensive 
markets for the products, all count for nothing if the chief sinews of war, money, were 
not forthcoming. The development of an industry, the cotton seed industry for instance, 
is gradual. .^J’here are not too many factories on the field in the initial stage and their 
financial requirement's cannot be more than a couple of lakhs of rupees. If all other things 
are in favour of an industry in the problematical stage, the Presidency Banks should 
advance it the necessary money, I do not say recklessly, but with a little slackness of the 
customary principles of “security.” Supposing the worst comes to the worst, and the 
Bank loses the whole amount so advanced, the loss will only bo a ver^^ small percentage of 
its annual profits. The sacrifice is worth making in the interests of the industrial regene- 
ration of the country, tlie resources whereof they have so siK^cessfully exploited for so many 
years in the past. Lot the Presidency Banks give up the role of “respectable pawn- 
brokers” for the sake of a prospective industry at least. Next to Government, they only can 
afford to make the sacrifices required. T am ('onfident that, with proper finance under 
Buitable supervision, what at the outset would only appear to be a sacrifice, will turn out a 
very safe investment. 

31. I think I may here appropriately quote a paragraph from a book entitled 
“American Business Enterprise” (being a Beport to the Electors of the Gartside scholar- 
ships on the results of a tour in the ITiiih^d Btates of America in 1900-07 by Mr. Douglas 
Knoop, M.A., Gartside Bcholar, and published by the University of Manchester) : — 

“ In Germany the large banks do much to encourage busiiKiss enterprise by promot- 
ing industrial companies subscribing for shares and by being represented on the Board of 
Directors. In America the banks and banking houses play a largo part in the formation 
of the syndicates which underwrite issues of industrial stocks and securities but seldom 
have a permanent interest in the manufacturing concerns. In England a manufacturer, 
as such, receives comparatively little help from the banks.” 

I shall not bo far from the mark if I add that in India, particularly in Bombay, the 
banks enc6urag(' speculation. , 

32. The German banking method has been open to much adverse criticism, but 
there is no denying tlie fact that it has contributed largely to the commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity of the country. GernuiTi funds have been employed ^exclusively for the 
development of internal trade and industries, while Germany’s foreign trade was financed 
with money belonging largely, it not entirely, to other peoples. It is notorious that the 
German gave long credits to his Indian customer. He discounted his hills in London and 
thus used English money for this purpose iiride Appendix B). 

33. The co-operative inoveiiieiii is only a recent growth in this country, and has not 
been in existence long enough to have any iiifiuence on any industry as yet. The societies 
might play a useful part in the development of agiicultural industries, but their resources 
aial activitii'S at present are veuy limited, and 1 do not expect much from them in the imme- 
diate future in legard to industrial development. lake th(> new industries, the co-operative 
BocietioB stand themselves in iieed of external support. 

34. Unless I have misunderstood question 14, the answer to it presupposes a discus- 
sion of the Governnieiit’b fiscal policy, the very item exiled from the agenda of the Commis- 
sion Take, for instance, the (‘oiton seed industry. There is a lai’ge export trade in cotton 
seed, and the establishment of cotton oil mills throughout the country would naturally bring 
the oil mills in competition with export houses, and incidentally with English oil mills. Is 
the question intended to elicit whether in such a case Goverumoiit assistance should be with- 
held or whether the Jissistance, if any given already, should he taken back in the form of a 
countervailing duty like the extase duty imposed on cotton maiiufa(*ture8? I am afraid 
every industry which it is sought to foster will come, in due course, in the way of established 
external trade, and to seek to set any limits on Gov<‘rnmeiit aid merely for this reason 
amounts to negativing tlie present inquiry. 1 am for the industrial regeneration of India 
for the interests of India only and should not place any restrictions on Government help to 
indigenous industries because they came in the way of somebody else. 

35. I take it that it is the intention of Government first to develop such industries, as 
tie- manufacture of vegetable oils, butter or ghee substitules, Roai)H, paper, pencil, sugar, 
toys, etc., for all of which products India itself affords extc'nsive markets. If so, given the 
right quality at the right pru'es. T fail to see why the manufacturers should not be able 
to market their stuffs without any Govenmient help. The failure in this case is due to the 
inferior quality of the indigenous products, and it is in tais direction that effort is ^:equired 
to be made. Here, as well as in the case of raising capital, sejf’help is the best form- of 
assistance. Cases, however, may occur, c.p., the sugar industry, w’here a readjiistment of 
the existing fiscal arrangements may become necessary, but as already pointed out, this is 
a question beyond the scope of the present inquiry. Any suggestion of bounties or subsidies 
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w ^80 out of place for the same reason. A bounty or a subsidy is equivalent to an extra 
duty on the imports of the articles in question and differs only in outward form. 

86. Commercial MuBeums Bhoiild be established on a large scale in the Presidency Commercial 
towns and in every district town on an humbler scale. Their object should be to offer seums, 
manufacturerH an opportunity to study the various articles imported as well as indigenous. 

•and to disseminate information both to tliem as well as to the people as regards the prices, 
quality and the sources of supply of the exhibits. 

37. Exhibitions also should be hold on a large scale in important centres more fre- Exhibitions, 
quently than has been done hitherto. Their educative value is beyond doubt. One of the 

most successful aTid the biggest exhibitions T have seen was the one held in 1904 in Bombay 
in connection with the Tndian Industrial Conference. It is a pity the annual holding of 
this exhibition has been subsecpiently discontinued for want of funds. Th(' Department 
of Agriculture, Bombay, hold annual ('xhi))itioiis, known as Farm Demonstrations at 
various places, and tliey are well attended. We have always taken the fullest advantage 
of these' demonstration meefirigs to bring onr eake and hulls to the notice' of the farmers. 

Government will do well to inaugurate' a system ejf periodical exhibitions in provincial 
towns, supplemented e)ccasioTuilly by inter-provincial exhibitions on a larger scale. If they 
are of a thoroughly ])o})ijlar character, having sliovs, amusements, e^tc., they might perhaps 
pay their own ex])ense‘s anel as well serve the purpose, n: , that e)f industrial and cennmer- 
cial development and intei'course. 

38. The (jueslioii of sales agencies and trade representativ('s had ladter he left to the agencies t 
care of those conceriK'd. 1 would, however, suggest tlu' form of sonu' such service as is trade represea 
rendered by the Americ'aii Consuls or Ame)-ican Commercial Attaclies in fonagn countries. 

These usually collect useful commenaal and industrial infoiaiiation for tin' use of their com- 
patriots at horiK'. They are also posted with complete infoi'ination about the various indus- 
tries, trades, in theii' own country and politely and willingly give sucii information to 
outsiders on inquiry. 

* 39. I luiv(' already di'ali with tliis (juesiion in paragraphs 16 and Govemmout patri 

17. Lists ot (.iovermm'nt requiri'mejits aiv published in the notices calling tenders, and 
samples arc' usually shown to intending ti'iidei'ers. What is desirable is that“ tenders for 
indigenous crticlos should have j)refert'nce to thosi' for imported articles, even tbougif 
such a ('Oiirs(' may invoKa* a litth' sacrifi('e on the part of Government. 

40. Bankiijig facilities in respect to the marketing of products are generally ]>rovid( d 
by the existing banking institutions. In case, howe\('i', wlu're it is necessary to extend 
credits to buyers, local ])aidis should be induced to discount bills of industrial concerns 
drawn on good ])iiyers just in the same wiiy as the exchange, banks discount foreign bills. 

Such a ( ourse will prevent the locking up of a portion of the working funds of an industrial 
concern. As it is at present, hanks accept such bills oidy for collection. 

dl. The \ . B. r. svstt'in, which practically di'als with small amounts just in the same 
way as oi'dinary demand bills, should l)e made much cheaper. The rate of commission 
charged on amounts of Bs. 50 and upw^ards should be reduced to a level witli that charged 
by bankers. 

4ii. In important ('entres, aN(/ in district towns, wareliouses should be o])ened, and 
banks should la' induced to iiitroduc. a system of advances on the certificates of these ware- 
houses that a particular quantity of a particular merchandise has been stored wu’th them and 
is deliverable on surrender of such certificate and on payment of rents and charges. I am, 
however, not (piite sure if tlu- notions of credit, curn'iit among country i)eople, will facilitate' 
the introduction of the warelueuse systt .u to any appreciable extent. 

43. Soon after the outbreak ot wai*, the Bailway Board issued a circular recoin- j. 
mending that railways should give cheap rates and other fjicilities to indigenous industries, ' 
even at the sacrifice nf some income if needs he, tlu' development of such industries in future 
^more than recompensing {by way of an increased local traffic) the railways for the imme- 
diate, sacrifice involved. The idea is reflected in the following paragrupli appearing on 
page 45 of “Baihvay in India : Administration Beport for the year 1914-15,” Volume 1 : — 

The Railway Board have been giving special considei'ation to the question of the 
assistance which can he rendered by j-ailways in the development of indigenous industries 
by the quotation of favourable rates for tin' carriage of raw material required in manu- 
facture and the carriage of the finished product. They are of opinion that the conditions 
brought about by the war,, which have placed obstacles in tlie way of the importation of 
foreign' manufactures, render the present time exceptionally opportune for the starting of 
new enterprises and theTevival of old ones. In these circumstances, it was decided to 
bring matters prominently before the notice of railway administrations.” 

1 H 1412 — 74 
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44. This was a praiseworthy step, at least it appeared so on paper. In practice, how- 
ever, I am constrained to say that the policy of the Bailway Board has been as conservative 
as it was before the war, and in support of this statement I shall submit my own 
experience. 

45. During the earlier months of the war we received a communication from the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, asking for particulars in relation to 
our indu8tr}\ In our reply we casually mentioned the inequality of railway rates and we 
were asked to submit to that Office the copy of the correspondence which took place between 
th(! railways and ourselves. In due (*ourse we were advised to submit our case to the Bail- 
way Board. We took the hint and sent a long representation to the Bailway Board. The 
outcome of it all was a curt reply from that body that the railways had already given us 
some concessions and that nothing further could be done. 

46. It goes without saying that the prc'sent railway rates have been based with a view 
to encx)urage exports of produce. The rates, for instance, to a port such as Bombay or 
Karachi from any interior point are comparatively cheaper lhan the rates, ca^teris paribus, 
between two interior points. The rates on raw produce, again, are cheaper than those on 
manufactured articles. Add to those the various restrictions as to long or short lead, 
wagon-loads, ('arrving capacity, risk not(^R, etc., etc., and it will b(^ easily seen how hot 
things are made by the railways for the development of indigenous industries. In India, 
the railways exist, not for hei’ own industries, but for those in countries far, far away. 

47. Take tlie following tablv which givers tlu' (-oinparativa' I'ati'S for cotton seed from 
various points on the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Bailway to Botubay and to Nav- 
sari (where we have our mills) also the respective distances : — 
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Could anything bo more inequitable than that it should ('ost liall an anna more to carry 
a niauiid of cotton seed from Broach to Niivsari, distance otdy 55 mik's, than to carry the 
.. same quantity of it from Broach to Bombay, a distance of 204 miles? 


48. Here is another table- 


Tfihle sluf/nru/ rales and distance io Navsari and Bhavnagar Docks 
from jAaccs on the Tapti Valley Railway. 
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] TO BHAVNAGAB BOOKS. 


From 


Rate. 
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The eosl, of tninsporiin*^ a imiunrl of cotton seed, according to the above rates, from Amalner, 
to Bhavnagar Docks, 486 miles, is the same as that from Amalner to Navsari, 173 miles! 
Also please note the respeefive proportions of the Tapli Valley Kail way, which, for the 
same distance and, therefore the same sermee, are 2J to 4 times higher for Navsari than 
for Bhavnagar. 

49. In favour of the cheaper rates to the ports, it has been urged, that they are 
designed to meet the sea competition. The railways are quite justified, by offering com- 
petitive rates, to secure such traffic as they would otherwise lost'. It is, however, supposed 
that they are in business for profit and that it would not be worth their while to reduce their 
rates in competition with sea traffic, if such low rates w^re unremunerative. If, for seed 
consigned from Amalner to Bhavnagar, tlu*. Tnpti Valley Kail way is satisfied with Ks. 0-1-4 
per rnaund for its share, why, indeed, should it demand Ks. 0-3-6 per maund for similar con- 
signments to Navsari V Or, if the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway can carry 
cotton seed irom Hroach to Bombay at an average rate of *10 pie per maund per mile with- 
out any extra terminal charge, why should it charge on seed consigned from the same 
• station to Navnari, the higher rate of tJ- pie per maund per mile, plus ^ anna per maund 
terminal, plus ■} annn per maund short distance terminal? Distance for distance, the rate 
per maund per mile for Navsari works out 4J times the rate of Bombay! Indigenous in- 
dustries, alas! have to atone for the sin of sea competition. 

bO. Let IIS now consider tlu' (luestion on the basis of cost of service. In Volume II of 
the Administration Keport of the Railways in India, 1014-15, on page 488. under (‘olumn 
115, the following figures appear against the name of the Bomhuy, Baroda and Central 
India Railway . 

“ Average cost of hauling a goods unit (viz., 1 ton) one luile” — 

1st half (year) - - - . - 2*81 pies. 

2nd half (year) . - - - - 2*85 pies. 

This gives 2’83 pies per ton per mile as the average, for the W'hole year, or approximately 
*10 pie per maund per mile, the minimum rate sanctioned by Government for first class 
goo(ls. Th(' railway can safely this or a slightly higher rate to our traffic in cotton 

seed, bid, ihey have persistcntl) deeiined to do so, and continue to charge us rates varying 
between ‘25 and *38 pie per maund per mile plus the long and short distance terminals, 
t.c., rates 21 to 5 times their actual cost. 

51. Let ns illustrate this point by the following two cases: — 

(i) Nandurbar to Navsari — 

Distance 118 miles; actual cost of hauling ] maund, U'S pies; rate charged 86 
pies ; excess ovei cost 21‘7 pies or about 218 per cent. 

(ii) Broach to Navsari— 

Distance 55 miles; actual cost of hauling 1 maund, 5*5 pies; rate charged 88 pies; 
excess over cost 27‘5 pies or 500 per cent. 

Wbjile the railway has persistently denied the indusiry the benefit of a cheaper rate, the 
exporter in Bombay has been more fortunate. Hundreds of instances cx)uld be cited to 
prove this, but 1 shall confine myself to only one. Cotton seed from Navsari to Bombay 
is charged Ks. 0-2-1 per rnaund for a distance of 148 miles, that is, about *15 pie per 
maund per mile. The oil mill in Hull, Havre, or Hamburg gets the benefit for which we 
at home have to pay. (kly point is fhat the local traffic has to make good the deficit, if 
any rtHsing from the cheaper rates to exports.) “Gharna chhokra ghanti chato, upadyane 
ato ioi®!'’ (Gujarati proVerb, means literally, the beggar must have flour, although the 
chiluren in the house are licking the grindstone, i.e., are starving). 
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52. On page 1063 of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway's Goods Tariff, 
Volume I, for October 1915, the following rates appear for grain, pulses and common seeds : — 

From Kfuuuhva and vice versa, vid Ruthim and Kankra Khari. 
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ITere, .again, the piopoHion of the Tapti \'nlle\ Kaihvay is (onsiderably lower than that 
charg(H] on tratric to \a\sari. Obviously, the lower rates aiv quoted to seeme tin* traftlc 
w^hieh would otherwis(' go to tlu^ Great Indian Ptuiinsula Jiaihvay. Taking an extrenuj 
instan('e, llu' distaiiec' hetwH-en Bdavad and Khandwa, nu Anialner, is ordy about 138 
miles, and the Great Indian reninsuhi Railway's charge for this traffic' would be, at the 
first, class i-ate yda.s tcuaninal charges, tlu‘ saiiu' as thal ot the Bond)a\ , Baroda and Central 
India Baihvay hy the I'livuitous route rid Kankra Khari and Butlain, a total distance of 
551 Tidies, and including the expenses of, at haist, one transhipment. The hiTuity of the 
rates in I lie alan * tahir is that the charge for thi' longer distanc'e is smalh'K than that for a 
shorhu- distance tor tla* same' weight and description of g(»ods carried in the mnnr din'ctioii. 

It is not s(‘a conifw'lilion, hut comiietitiiMi IxdAveen two railways, that is rc'sponsible here for 
an ndringi'iiHud o! (huKTal Ihih‘ 17 (/o which lays dowui tliat “wiii'ii goods of the same de- 
scription and hooked in tlu‘ same diri'ction are (diargtdl at ditfeicnt rati's acrordinif io 
doifancr, thi‘ charge for the li'sstu- distance^ shtdl not I'xcecal the charge' for the ‘U’eater 
distance.*’ I have not hec'ii alile to asciudain it tlu' above* ednoge's are' ('alculatexl at different 
rates according to distance or at a iiniioi'm unit rate'. 

53. Ts it too niui'li to expect a railwav, wliich inakos such heM\y sacrifice's in order to 
socuK' s('a-l)onje or foT’eign-rail-bona' trallic Jor itse'lf, to nuike similar sacrifice's in (lie 
interests eif indigenous iridustne's? But this is exactly wliat the' railwa\s lune' refused to 
do. Th(\v argue; that if an industry is able' tei })a\ eli\ ide'iiels, the grievance of hi‘di rates 
is imaginary; and lliat if the- industry (aiunot pre)S])<'r witiioiit e'heajiei' rate's ane? must 
ultimately be' wipeei off, we'll, the' loss is neit llu'irh. The' raihvax magnate at best 
W'ould take otf his hat anel say, “The- iiielusliy is ele'ail, long live our oxjiea't trade!” 

51. It might be of inteuvst to know wliat would be the pecuniary benefit, sav to our 
mill, if the lueifiortiems of the Tapii Vallcij Uadn'nij alone we're realuced tei the level of the 
proportions obtaining for the traffic to lUiavnagar Deecks. In a normal yeair, we require 
about 6, ()()() tons of seed, all impoiled from Khande'sli and the* Berars-— mostly fre.mi stations 
aieyond Amalner. The saving to us wmulel he' abeiui Its. 3-8-0 peu’ ton or lis. 23,000 per 
annum, just eneaigh to enable us to pay a elividend e)f 7 per e'eut. to our share-holders. 

55. V\e neiw ceime' to the question of rates e)n manufactured products. Cotton seedl^ 
from Navsari to Bombay, as already staled be'fore, is charged at Bs. 0-2-1; as against this^ 
the rate on cotton seed cake is Re. 0-2-9; /.c., ('ight pie*s per maund higher. In a waffoii 
of a given capacity, more cake could be loaded than seed, if sucfi a course* is permissible. 
Wliy the railwTiy should have a predilectiem for st'ed is more than I can understand. 

5(;. The rate charged on oil is the ordinary first class rate of one-third pie per maund 
per mihi. For Bombay from Navsari it is Rs. 0-3-10 and I should consider this reasonable 
as the' oil being a costlier article than either tK' se'ed or the cake can bear the burden. More^ 
over, einly a quarter to a third of the carrying (‘apaedty could be loaded into a wagoh, and 
under the circumstances we have always refTained from seeking coheessions in this rate. 1 
should, howeve'r, like to draw attention to one*, fact. The rnte on oil from Navsari to vid' 
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Dadar is Es. 0-4-2. That from Bombay to Madras is Rs. 0-11-3. The total rate from Navsari 
to Madras under these circumstances should be the total of the above two rates, viz.y 
Rs. 0-15-5. Instead, our consignments from Navsari to Madras have been charged at 
Rs. 1-10-4. The matter was brought to the notice of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
who said the Bombay to Madras rate was a port to port rate and could not be applicable to 
traffic originating at interior points, although they agreed to reduce their own proportion 
on the through rate which would then be Rs. 1-7-4. When it is considered that orders are 
often lost through the diti’eronce in price of a few annas per tin, it can be easily understood 
of what advantage the combined Navsari-Bombay and Bombay-Madras rate (Rs. 0-15-5) 
would be to a Tiew industry seeking profitable outlets for its products. It has, of course, 
been open to us to bring the oil first to Bombay and then to re-consign it to Madras under 
the port to port rate. But this has not been sufficient reason with the railway authori- 
ties to apply General Rule 18 (Combined Rate) to our throu(jli traffic. 

57. The concessions given to us by tlie railways are : — 

(i) A special wagon rate for hulls. Tliis wms obtained after representation to the Local 
(70\ernmeni, and has been very S(‘rviceable to us in securing markets for this 
product. 

(li) A rate of ‘18 pie per mauiid pej* mile for the cake. This has not produced the 
desired effect, because, for nearer places, the eoncession is vitiated by the long 
and short distance terminal charges, and h('cause of the absence of buyers in 
wagon-load quantities. The advantage in favour of our traffic, to Bombay is also 
reduced to 3 pies per iiiaund as compartal with the old rate for the same reasous. 

The concession has been practically nominal. 

{Hi) A rate of ‘25, against the usual charge of ’33 pie, per maund jier mile on the 
Great Indian Peninsula. Railway, for cotton seed to Navsari. This has enabled 
us to extend our seed purehases to some places where we formerly could not buy. 

And for all these coiu'cssions, the Railway Board was ploast^d to vouchsah^ to our represen- 
tation the reply that tht^ railways had done enough for us and that wv should ask. no ihore. 

A parent may as well refuse blanket to tlu' sliiveriiig child on the plea that the latter has 
already obtained a piece of muslin (o keep it from winter's cold! We replied to the Rail- 
w^ay Board that wo were prepared to foideit all the so-called concessions exi'opt (?) if we could 
only obtain chea])er rates on staal on the basis of those for Bhavnagar Docks. •There was 
no reply. 

58. 1 offer the following suggestions 

(i) An iiidii^ritrial concern should ])e given the advantage of cheap rates on its raw" 
materials, sucli cheap rates to he on a level with the lowest rate quoted by the 
railways for similar articles for any reasons whatever. 

(Hi On the products uf the industry, cheap rates sliould he quoted on the level of 
those obtaining for similar products exported to interior points from centres like 
Bombay, Karachi or Calcutta. In the directuwi of the ports, the rates on pro- 
ducts should not be higher than those ?)n raw materials. 

(Hi) No time should be wasted in the reasonnl)le classification of new products. We 
had to wait nearly two years before cotton seed bulls were ekssified as “fcMlder.” 

(m) Where possible, the restrictions as to wjigon-Ioads, carrying capacity, long and 
short distance tmaniuals, short or long leads, etc., etc., should be removed, if not 
' entir(dy, for a ri'.asonahlr period while the industry is in the making. 

(c) Sidings facilities should lie yiven where the inward and outAvard traffic amounts 
to at least tw'o to three wagons daily. 

(vi) During the l)nsy months of the year when congi'stion of traffic necessitates 
restrictions as to wagon supple, etc., juTference should be given to the inward 
and outward traffic fjf such i/idig<mous industries as are in the making. 

59. I have seen ROVbral advertisements in American journals, wffierein the competing 
rail-road companies, knowing well tliat their prosperity di'pends on the eornmereial and 
industrial development of the districts through which their lines puss, invite enterprising 

t ople to start new industries at suitable centres. They offer statistical and other information 
would-be investors, and place before them tempting proposals ns to sidings, rates, etc. 

Sometimes they even offer to subscribe or secure part of the capital required for an industry. 

Will* the railways in India follow suit? Echo repeats, “Will they?” 

60. As there are si? many competing steamship lines industries are not likely to suffer freight?, 
in respect of freights to hroign countries. We have always been able to secure freights 
for our cake shipments at the ruling market rat-es. As regards expoi-ts of oil, the shipping 
companies have shown a marked aversion for this cargo. It may be due to the fact that 
the consignments offered were too small, or to the fear that the other cargo might be spoiled 
by leakages that might develop en route. I believe, when the oil industry attains to some 
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tnagnitucle so that tlio i)arcel8 tendered for shipments are lai>;e enough to occupy af least a 
single hakdi in a steamer, the diffi(ai]ly about freights will automatically disappea] under 
the rules of su[)})ly and detuand. 

(rcn c ra 1 Adm i nisf ni t ion, 

(51. Without ciiticising the existing luachinei-y of administration, 1 venture lo sug- 
:(est the following scheme : — 

(?) There should he an Imperial Department of Commerce, Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, the present Member for Commerce holding the combined portfolios in 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

(ii) He should be assisted hy — 

(a) A Director General of Agriculture, which post may be represented by the 
present Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 

(b) A Dinxior Genei*al of Commerce and Industries, which post may be re- 
presented by th(^ present Director Gemu'al of Commercial Intelligence. 

{Hi) Under these Directors Geu(*ral may be appointed the provinciaU ^ 

(a) Directors of Agriculture, with their departments as they exist now. 

(/>} Diretdors of Commei'ce mid Industries, as they (wist in Madras, the United 

Provinces and the Punjab. Uornbay and Bengal, to my knowledge, have 
no such directors, and are lo that extent behind the other provin(*es. 

(ic) Tlu' dnti('s of tin*, Diredors of Agi icultnre should h(‘ - 

(a) Statistical, oc., to collect and disseminate statistical information ae^Mt crop 
movements. 

{b) Education, he., to maintain and supervist' agricultural schools, colleges, 
libraries and laboratories. 

, (c) Farm practice, t c., conducting exp(Tim(‘ntal statmns, holding farm demon- 

strations, assisting co-operali\ e movements, (^tc. 

(r) Similarly, llu' duties of the Diri'ctors of ConiinenM' and Judiistih's should also be 
tlireefobl, viz.- 

{(i) Statistical, i,e., to colJt'ct and dissmuinati' information about movements of^ 
trade and industries. 

(b) Educational. / e,, txailrolling commercial and teidniical schfK>ls, colleges, 
libraries and laboratoric'S. - 

(r) Appointment of Commercial Special Agents and Attaches to study, investi- 
gate and report on foreign and domestic trade inetbods, reipiirements, pos- 
sibilities. etc. Also appointmmit of exfH'rts to inv( siigate and advise both 
the Government and the public on industrial possibilities and to cxmduct 
industrial, geological and miiieralogical surveys. 

{rn Tlie laboratories attached lo tlie two dqiart'ments should be well ecpiipped to 
uKX’t local needs. Theie should also be facilities for research work on an humbler 
scale. 

ivti) A ceiitril research institute, likx' the Imperial Institute of London, should be 
establisbed in a business place like Bombay, and not in pinches far away like 
Bangalore or Push where the existing institutes have, owing to their inaccee- 
sibility to a great part of the public, acquired a pundy academic character. 

02. I do not think the present laws in relutifui to land assessments are such as 
affect industries in a serious way. exiw'pt wliere the industry is of a considerable magnitude 
requiring the alienation of hundreds of acres of land. I should, however, suggest the fol- 
lowing modifications : — 

(it) The ])enalty on alitumted land used for factory buildings should be reduced, if 
possible. 

(h) No penalty should he leviial on opiai plots of lands belonging to a factory not 
actually occu])ied by fa(Ior\ buildings, hut used only foi- storing sundry" articl«| 
such as coal, etc., in the open. 

(r) No buildings ari^ allowaxl within 150 ft. (sometimes a larger margin is required) 
of the railway boundary. This restriction should he reduced to a reasonable 
limit, say of fiO to 75 ft. 

()8. If there is any industry in Indiu which bids fair to attain a magnitude second 
only to that of the cotton industry, itjs, in my opinirn, the cotton seed oil mill industry. 
We have an abundance of raw materud, iK'urly J5 lakhs of tons of cotton seed annually, 
with every possibility of an increasing crop In tlie future. Of this, about 3 lakhs of tons 
is expoiled, atid l!> lakhs of tons may lie needed lor sowing purposes. There is thus a 



balance of lakhs of tons seed which, though not actually wasted, is certainly used in 
a wusteful mann(?r as cattle food. I say in a wasteful manner, betmuse the oil in the seed 
is much in excess of the actual food requirements of the animal fed. This fact has been 
proviid beyond doubt. The animal system rejects the excess oil as is easily demon- 
strati^d from the presence of oil globules in the excreta of cattle fed overnight with cotton 
seed. The establishment of the industry would recover this wasted oil without appreciably 
affecting the country’s store of cattle food, as will be apparent from the following figures : — 

11,50,000 tons clean cotton seed would yield 

1.60.000 tons oil. 

6,00,000 ,, cake. 

4.90.000 ,, hulls. 

The hulls are an important article of coarse fodder, very useful and beneficial in ordinary 
times, and particularly so in famine years. The cake is a useful concentrate. 

The dietetic value of the oil, properly refined, is now beyond doubt. Not only can it 
be used as an article of food by itself, but it furnishes an important basis for the manu- 
facture of artificial butter or ghee, an article so much required in India. 

64. The entire Indian crop of cotton seed is capable of supporting 200 cotton seed oil 
mills, each with an average capacity of crushing 6,000 tons seed per annum. This would 
represent an investment in machiiieiy and buildings of close upon four crores of rupees — 
not a very difficult task for a country which provides, at a single stretch, capital by the 
half crore for a spinning and weaving mill or by the crores for such concerns as the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited. The gain to national wealth contributed by the indus- 
try wull also be treiiieiuloiis : witness the following figures : — 

Hh. 


YalutJ of 160,000 tons oil at Tis. 400 per ten 
,, ,, 500,000 cake at Ks. 50 per ton - 

., 490,000 hulls at 11s. 20 pej- ton - 

By-pro(lu( ts. say 


6.40.00. 000 

2.50.00. 000 

98.00, Q00 

12 . 00 . 000 


Total - 16,00,00,000 

V alue of 11,50,00.000 tons cotton seed at Ks. 50 per ton - 5,75,0(^000 

Net addition to national w'ealtli - - 4,25,00,000 

This figure, ri::.. Its. 1,25.00,000 exactly represents the money value of the loss to the 
country at prt‘smit by the use of cotton seed directly as cuttk; food. 

65. Here is a list of the world’s cotton seed oil mills (operating Iti 1914). 


Uiiitt'd States of America 
England 
Russia 
Germany 
Eranc(> 

Austria 
China 
India 
Egypt 

Turkey ( in Asia > 

Brazil 
l^ru 
Mexico 
Chile 
Venezuela 


885 

50 

82 

9 

5 

1 

9 

1 

5 

4 

7 

IL 

4 

1 

1 


Total -1,025 


It is probable that some of the English, Russian, Gt'nnan and French mills mentioned above 
'do not work cotton seed exclusively. Of the five Egyptian mills, four have capacities each 
four times larger than ours and yet they ha^'e been unable to meet the demand for the oil in 
th^t country itself. What a pity that India whose product ion of (otton seed is second only 
to that of the United States of America lags miserably, with a sijigle mill to lier credit, 
behind such countries as China, Turkestan (Russia) and Asia Minor (Turkey)! 

66. As regards my suggestions for the establishment of cotton seed oil mills in India 
I submit, herewith, as Appendix A, copy of a letter, datod 28rd August 1916, and addressed 
by me to G. A. Thomas, Esq., T.C.S.. Secretary t(j tlie Indigenous Industries Committee, 
Bombay, The proposals contjiim'd therein an^ in rehacnce to conditions existing in the 
PreBidency of Bombay. 1)ut* tliey can be adapted, viufatis mutandlH, to any desired locality. 
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67. ThfMndustries, which can flourish profitably side by side with the* cotton 8e«d 
industry, are: — 

(i) The soap industry. ^ , y 

(ii) The alkali industry, having for its object the niannfacttire of caustic soda. 

(m) The componnd feeds and fertilizers industry. 

(irj The manufacture of artificial butter or ghee. 

[V) The manufacture of hardened fats by the new hydrog(?nization process. (The 
hquid oils differ from tho solid fats in that the former contain a molecule of 
hydrogen less than the latter. The new process aims at supplying this deficiency ^ 
by passing nascent hydrogen through the oil in the presenc'c of a catalytic agent. 
The hydrogen, under given coriditions, unites with the oil and gives rise to a 
solid fat, suitable for edible or industrial purposes according to the quality of 
the oil used. The industry is now successfully introduced in America, England, 
(Tormany and France, and only want of funds has prevented us from taking 
it up here. The cost of manufacture is small, hut the initial outlay is consider- 
able (about Ils. dO.OOO for th(‘ smallest outfit). 

All or some of tlu' above industri(‘s can h(^ taken up as sidi'dines by a big cotton si'od 
oil mill having its o\mi refinery. 


APPENDIX A. 

(Referred to in paragra})h hfi.) 

Ibited Bombay, ‘i.Srd August 191 (i. 

. From— Pi. L. St’taria, Esq.; 

To — (1. A. Thomas, Esq., T.C.S., Secretary. Indigenous Industries Committee, 
Bombay. 

With refmence to the conviTsation T had tlie honour of having with you the other day 
in company* with the HoiPble Mr. Tialuhhai Samiildas, C.I.E., on the question of establish- 
ing cotton seed oil mills in ('onnec'tion with ginning factories with a central refinery for every 
group of such mills, 1 now beg to submit my views on the subject. My labours will be amply 
repaid if th(* suggestions mad(' by me h(}reiri will be of any use to your Committee in work- 
ing out a practi('al schi'ine to introduce the cotton seed industry in this Presidency on a 
scale it certainly deserves. 

2. I understood from our coriversaiion that yon had in view some suggestions made 
hv Mr. Y. (i. Pandit in his Jh'port (]9ir>) to the Government of Bombay on the Oil Pressing 
Industry of tlu* Presidency. Similar suggestions weiv also made by the late Mr. Noel 
I'alon in 190(1-07. Both Ihese gentlemen, however, assumed that a majority of ginning 
factories in this country have snr])lus horse-power. In fact, this is not the cas('. A second 
suggestion is that the ginneries work only a few monthR of the year and that, therefore, 
the }X)wer wliich remains idle for a gi*eat('r part of the year might, with advantage, he made- 
availahk' for cotton seed crushing. This is quite feasible. 

R. In support of these suggi^stions, the iiistanee of America is cited. This, in my 
opinion, is a mistake, as economic conditions in India and America an^ not alike. Here, in 
India, cotton sia-d is Kself a])preciated as a feeding stuff by the rvot. It is also in good 
demand by expot'tcrs tor Euro]K'an oil mills, wlio look upon India and Egypt as their chief 
sources of this raw material. Colton seed here, therefore, always commands a higher value 
than in the Southern States of America, where the export or local demand for it is infinite- 
simal compared with tin; gigantic croj). In the United States, again, linsecxl and cotton 
seed are practically tlie only oil sc'eds. IJen', (here an^ more than a dozen varieties avail- 
able, with popular prejudice strong in favour of thi'ir products. In the States, the farmet 
is tlie host patron of the cotton st'cd mill, as ho would much prefer Alie hulls and cake to 
whole seed for feeding liis fiirm stock. Here, the farmer is the comp^^titor of the oil mill in* 
tho purchase of raw seed. Ycni wall thus see that the task of establishing this industry in 
India is rather up-hill, as directly selling tlu^ seed itself to willing buyers offers equally good' 
chances to Die dealer of making a good ])rofit. 

4. If, however, the question is properly tackliMl, T ladiove, the industry can be gradually 
built up. Cotton seed oil, inasmuch as it has to Ih' refined before it can be used for ediblo^^ 
purposes, is the cleanest and best vegetable oil and can easily compete with the popular oil#, 
and even with ghee in due course. When tlie farmer is sufficiently informed about the' 
bettor feeding values of hulls and cake, he will give up hie prejudice in favour of the seed, 
thus offering better opportunity for the outlet of those products and reducing the competj^ 
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win geei. The export demand, though great, is not big enough to handicap the indus- 
tjf as It takes at best only an eighth to a seventh of the whole cotton seed crop. 

5. The following is^a financial estimate of a crude cotton oil mill attached to a gin- 
lery 

(a) Capital Investment : — 


Engine and boiler — existing power plant to be used. 


Cleaning and decorticating machinery 



Rs. 

- 8,000 


Crushing plant 

- 

- 

- 12,000 


Cake grinding machinery 

- 

- 

- 8,000 


Extra building sheds, say 

- 

" 

- 7,000 


Working of such a mill on the basis of 1,000 tons 

Total - 25,000 

seed per season r — 


Rs. 

To 1,000 tons seed at 

By 

115 tons crude oil at 

Rs. 

Rs. 50 per ton - 50,000 

Rs. 

840 per ton ■ 

89,100 

,, Working expenses at 

, , 

400 

tons cake at 


Rs. 12-8 per ton - 12,500 


Rs. 

60 per ton - 

24,000 

,, Depreciation at Rs. 10 

, , 

400 

tons hulls at 


per cent. - 2,500 


Rs. 

15 per ton - 

6,000 

Net profit - 4,1(X) 

Total - 69,000 



Total . 

69,100 


A net profit of Bs. 4,100 equivalent to nearly 16 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

In the above estimate I have taken the average prices. In some districts, however, 
cotton seed can be had as low as Rs. 40 per ton between January and April, while in Guja* 
• rat, the price is never lower than Rs. 58 per ton. For the same reason the products can 
bo sold at proportionately higher prices in Gujarat. The margin of profit from district 
to district is likely to vary hut it is not likely to fall below Rs. 8,000 or 12 per cent, on the 
invested capital. 

G. A central refinery can be profitably established for a group of not loss than six 
‘^mills. The total investment cost will come to Rs. 40,000 for machinery and buildings. 
The working results woud bo : — 





Rs. 




Rs. 

To cost of 660 tons crude 


By refined oil 

594 

tons at 


oil 

at Rs. 

840 per 


Rs. 420 

per 

hui 

2,49,480 

ton. 


- 

2,24,400 

, , Soap stock 

100 

tons at 




Rs. 


Rs. 75 per 

ton 

- 

7,500 

,, Expert’ 

B salary 

5,000 






,, Staff’s 

salary 

2,400 




Total - 

2,56,980 


Caustic 

Fuel 


soda 


l.ROO 

84)00 


12,800 

,, Net profit - 19,780 


Total - 2,56,980 


Here also I have taken average figures, which should he modified with reference to prices 
ruling at the locality selected. 

The depreciation in the refinery is not very great, about 5 per cent, being more than 
enough. The net profit therefore is Rs. 17,780, i.e,, about 45 per cent. If each crude 
oil mill is equally interested in the refinery as regards capital and the quantity of crude oil 
sent, the share of each mill amounts to approximately Rs. 8,000. Add this to the profit 
crushing and the combined investment would yield about per cent. 
fSftr 7. You asked me to submit a scheme in which our own refinery can be used as the 
central one to start with. Without committing myself or my firm, I suggest as follows : — 
Crude oil mills should bo put up either independently or in connection with ginneries 
m Navsari, Burat, Broach, Nandurbar, Amalner or Jalgaon. There should be at least five 
in number. Assuming that these mills crush on an average 1,500 tons seed, each will be 
m a position to send us about 165 tons crude oil. Our own output of crude oil per annum 
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will be about 826 tons, that, is, equal to the total crude oil sent by the five rmlls. We 
the whole crude oil, viz., 1,650 tons for the common account, with the following resnlt#:— 

Eb. . . Rb- 


To 1,650 'tons crude oil at 


Es. 

340 

per ton 

- 5,63,000 

Refining 

expenses 

at 

Es. 

20 per ton 

33,000 

Profit 



43,840 




6,39,840 


By refined oil 1,452 tons at 
Eb. 420 per ton • 6,09,840^ 

,, Soap stock BOO tons at ^ 

Rs. 100 per ton * 30,00Ct 


6,39,840. 


Out of this profit should be allowed to the refinery Es. 2.500 for depreciation plus 
Rs. 0,000 for interest on their inyestnieiit. This would leave a balance of Rs. 35,340. 
From this has to be deducted, again, about Rs. 9,340 for interest on capital required to 
finance the businesB. leaving a surplus of Rs. 20,000. This should be divided, in the first 
instance, equally between the refiners on the one bund and the crude oil mills on the other 
hand. The latter’s share, vu.. Rs. 13,000 may then be divided amongst the mills in the 
pr()})ortiun of the tonnage of crude oil. 

8. With regard to Goveriiiiauii ludj) in developing the industry, 1 make the follow- 
ing suggestions : — 

(d) The Bank of Bombay should h( moved to accommodate tiu« oil mills and the 
refinery, both as regards capital expenditure and finance tor working the 
iaetories. Banking facilities of this kind mv entirely lacking in the districts, and 
evt'ij where tliey do exist industrial concerns and securities are not looked upon 
favourably by the hanks. In America and Germany industrial concerns can 
easily raise money on theur debentures from ba.iiks. 

(/o The Dcifartment (jf Agriciiltun' should iiidiK-e the ryot to uf^c cotton seed products 
in j)rcferonce to whole seed. 

(n Railways should he asked to modify their tariffs with sja'cial reference to the needs 
of the induBtr}^ 

((/) Mtiniciiialities should be requested to removf* octroi dutic'S from cotton seed pro- 
ducts and to use such products so far as possible for their draught cattle. 

((1 An export duty should be imposed on cotton si'ed. 

(/) Establishment of such side industries us soap making, stearine 'making, etc., 
should he encouraged. 

9. Tlu' oil mills themselves should group together to iorm a sort of association 
and should he advised to conduct - 

(<) A centra] laboratory, preferably attached to the refinery, where the analysiB of seed, 
hulls, cuke, may be carried on for the information and better guidance of the 
memi>erK. Such a laboratory could he equippcnl for the special purpose above 
referred to at a cost of about Rs. 1,000. Tht* services of a chemist can be 
engaged for Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per month and the laboratory may be maintained by 
contributions from members oi’ by making to them regular charges for analytical 
work done for them. 

Such a laboratory can h(^ made furthei* useful by adapting it, at a small extra cost, to 
af^ricultural needs and by undertaking to advis(^ the agricultural population of the district 
ns to soil analysis, manures, crop disc'ases. etc. 

(li) A bureau of publicity, wliich should dissi'iiiinate literature concerning cotton seed 
products, and prepare the people for the reception of them. Advertising is a 
powerful factor in selling new products and should be rigorously carried on by 
those engaged in new industries. 

10. 1 enclose some literature issm d by my firm and I trust' you will find it interesting. 


APPENDIX B. 
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PInglisu and German Banking Methods. 

(Exiracis irom the “Underwar" A IleoKOved Statement oj the True Strategy involved irt 
the "War upon Germany's Trade." By A. G. Whyte and T. C. Elder, The Electric^f' 
Press, Ltd., London, 1914. pages 9H. 99, 100, and 101.) 

‘‘•Bank rnanaRerB and direefore know little or nothing about manufacturing industry. 
They are experts in the valuation of paper: but trade is not their Juisiness at all. On the 

•English. 
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German b^ks were so deeply interested in manqiacturing that in some con- 
^cuoofl cases factories were in a sense more like departments of the bank than outside 
clients. But then the German bank directors had three influences turning them into this 
path. 

1. Their head offices were not situated in a capital which was a centre of international 
money-changing and bill-broking, so that they were obliged to give more attention to 
trading. 

2. Their directorate was more intimate with manufacturing business, and great study 
'was given to this industry. 

8. They could depend on their Government ensuring a square deal to home manu- 
facturers. The factories that they financed were not liable tio unrestricted competition 
from abroad. 

Having his base of operations in the home market, the German financier-manufac- 
turer could go ahead in his foreign campaigns. Here he used several powerful weapons. 

His Government would obligingly support him with its whole diplomatic power. lie 
could “dump” his goods to make a market, without feeling any temporary inconvenience, 
because his standing charges were paid by his home market. And, finally, ho was pre- 
pared, if necessary, jto finance his customer by giving hftii long credit. Very often he 
did this with British money. ITo used the London hill-broking and banking system for all it 
was worth. London was a most invaluable clearing house for his foreign transactions, 
and, as a matter of fact, tlie City of London, was made, in tliis respect, far more useful to 
the German manufacturer than to the British. 

So much may he advanced in excuse for our British joint stock banks that they could 
oarn 20 per cent, dividends without studying more closely the needs of our manufacturers, 
and that the Govt'rnnient which is now supporting them never made any n\ove towards 
supporting the factory owners from whom tluT derive their strength. 

All that the British hank would do for the manufacturer w^as to lot him have an over- 
draft, if he could find security. He could pawn some of his i)roperty, but he could not 
finance his prospi^cts. The hanker took no more interest in the life of his bisiness than 
a pawnbroker w^(hiIJ take in the domestic troubles of his customers. 

If money w'lis recpiired for extension of works or for any other phase of trade expan- 
sion, it was ih’cessary for him to approach the other class of financial houses who assist 
at the birth of new secmrities, nurse them for a time, and then unload them on the public. 
Then, again, he would be dealing with people who did not understand his business or wisli 
to have any permanent interest in it ; hut were merely concerned with the possibility of 
retailing blocks of bonds or shares at a profit to themselves. 

It is a perfectly safe claim to makt‘ tha-t for the niost part British traders do not under- 
stand finance, and that British financiers do not understand trade. 

Circumstances have made them both what tliey an'. It is largely because of British 
manufacturing enterprise that London has become a great international money market; 
hut our own industries are not apparently benefited by this development. The great 
finance houses have little jirefereiice for one country as against another. A scheme put on 
their desks for establishing a new industry in England competes for attention with a 
Russian gold mine, a Brazilian railw^ay, and oil property in Persia. What determines 
their choice? Chielly, if not solely, if the likelier prospect in regard to the fickle taste of 
the investing public. Everyone concerned with finance is always looking through a tele- 
scope with his mind’s oyi? U) catich ai' early glimpse of some indication of a coming “boom.” 
It may be rubber, or oil, or gold, or nu^tor cars, and, if it comes in a genuine and established 
form, then it is easy to get ventures of that particular type financed on advantageous 
terms.” 


APPENDIX C. 

Commercial and Technical Education. 


if {Extracts from “ American Bumness Enterjrrise ' by Douglas Knoop, M.A., GaHside 

Scholar, Mancdxester University Press, 1907,) 

Note. — I have retrained from touching the questions on commercial and technical 
education, not being competent to pronounce any definite opinions on the subject myself. 
It is a common complaint that the Universities in India have produced a class of men, 
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whose education has been purely academic, and who generally choose one of the “profes- 
sions” (said to be crowded) as their only alternative for earning their bread. The follow- 
ing extracts are submitted with a view to inform the Commission as to how the question is 
tackled in America and to enable them to ascertain if similar methods can be successfully 
adopted in this country. I respectfully decline to submit myself to any (oral) cross- 
examination on this subject. B. L. S. 

“Of recent years there has been in the United States a very considerable demand 
among mc'mbers of the commercial community for university men. This applies parti- 
cularly to men with a technical training, but it is expected of them that they shall be more 
than more clicmists. engineers, etc. Tlieir ediuiution is to fit them for dealing with men and 
iminaging businesses. Witli a view to this end they study economics, generally of a very 
practical kind : the methods and jiolicies of the larg(‘ trusts, tlu' organization of labour and 
its relation to industrial management, tlu^ modern problems ef industrial fmaiioe such as 
the advantag(‘s and disadvantages of issues of common or preferred stocks or bonds (ne., 
debentures), the reasons for making improvements out of capital, or out of profits, a de- 
scription of the negotiations for umhuwriting a new issue of stock or bonds, etc. At the 
Massachnettes Tnstitute of Teclinology (^very student has to take at least one course in 
economics, and many take more. At Harvard the Economics Department is the second 
largest department in the Eniversity and its courses arc' followed by moie than fifteen 
hundred students; and tliis is typaad of wliat is happening at most of the institutions for 
higher education all over th(' country. 

Tli(' demand among businessmen for univtusify graduates is not limited to those with 
a technical training, khequeiitly thos(^ who hav(' followed a ])urely academic (?.c., Arts) 
course are ju-eferred, the firm giving the iiicn whatiwer s])ecial training they may require. 
Bailroads, ijisui'ama' companies, brokers and banking houses are among those who are 
anxious to employ college, men. Along some lines the deiiiands are so great that the 
universities g'unnot supply sufficient graduah's. Thus the New York, banking houses are 
anxious to obtain men with a good economic and slatistiiail training to work in thoir investi- 
gation departments, whicli make very careful inquiries before the firms enter upon any 
scheme^ for underwTiting the n(‘w stock and bond issue of any railroad or industrial con- 
Ce]'!!. 

In autumn, H)()6, a new' directory of living graduates and former students of Prince- 
town University w^as i)ul)lished. From this book figures have been compiled which show 
that the American college graduate of to-day is more and more choosing a business, rather 
than a professional, ('areer. Exclusive of those graduating in 1900, there were a year ago 
7,190 living alumni of Princetowri. Of the 0,52‘J5 classified according to their occupation, 
2,285 are in business, 1,498 in the Uuv, 92*1 in the ministry, 699 practising medicine, 433 
teachers, 290 engineers, 104 journalists, 50 ranching and farming, 50 gentlemen of leisure, 
41 students, 34 in the army, 31 in the civil service, 26 architects, 19 chemists, 10 artists, 
9 authors, 7 in the navy, 5 librarians, 4 musicians and 4 dentists. When one remembers 
thjit the courses ofiored by Princetown are of an essentially academic and non-technical 
character, some of tlie above quoted figures are truly remarkabhu On the one bund, a third 
’of the graduates are in business and nearly a quarter engaged in law; on the other hand, 
file number of gentlemen of leisure and civil servants educated at Princetown is practically 
a negligible quantity, and the same thing is no doubt true of the other leading American 
Universities. 

Theu’e are very many young Americans in business who have not enjoyed the advant- 
age of a university education, but who have attended evening classes in various subjects. 
These courses are generally of a very practical kind as contrasted with those offered by 
English Universities. As an example a description may be given of a few of the evening 
lectures held in the New York University School of Coramenjo, Accounts and Finance. In 
the class in Business Organization and Statistics, a study is made under the guidance of a 
trained accountant of the internal management of a large business : the differentiation of 
*the duties of the various departments, the advantages of various methods of organization as 
regards economy and the preservation of goodwill, trade marks, local interests, etc. The- 
course treats of the organization of corporations controlling different brunches of industry, 
the relation of one branch to the others, and the relation of each to the parent company. In 
view of the complex character of modern commercial and industrial undertakings in 
America, a course of study along the lines indicated can he of great advantage to young men 
who are aspiring to managerial positions. 

It does not require a very long stay in the Ignited Htates U) become convinced of the 
very important part played by advertising- in modern business systems, and this is recogniz- 
ed by the university organizing a class in this subject. The channels of trade and the 
circulation of newspapers and magazines are discussed ; the literature and typography of 
advertising are treated, and the mechanical and accounting details explained. Particular 
attention is given to financial and transportation advertising 
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A course especially designed to be helpful to men going into insurance companies and 
into banking and stock and bond houses, is that dealing with investment and speculation. 
It aims at qualifying the student for that critical analysis of a security, which is necessary 
to a sound estimate of its value. It treats of topics like the following : the source of funds 
seeking investment; the nature and value of securities issued by the Governments of the 
leading countries of the world ; municipal bonds and the condition determining their lega- 
lity ; the various classes of securities issued by street railways ; why the bonds of industrial 
corporations are not popular; railroad stocks and bonds. The advantages of different classes 
of bonds for the investor, as well ns for the corporation, are likowise considered. The 
course also treats of the nature of sj)ecuh5fion and describes the process by which it is 
carried on in stock and prcKluce markets. Jn the class on corporatioii(j.c., Company) 
finance a practical study is made of the financial organization and conduct of large corpora- 
tions, especially railroad and iiuliistrial combinations; in that on reorganizations and 
analyses of r('})oriH, the annual rc])orls over a sei’ies of years of each of several rjiilroad and 
industrial companies arc analysed and (onii>ared with a vic^w to sliowing students how to 
verify their inconic statements and to form a judgment as to the efficiency of their manage- 
ment. A study is made of se\eral coinjauiies during insolvency and reorganization, show- 
ing what problems aris(', how they are solved, and as far as possible, from a study of con- 
ditions existing during and heiore insolvency, iiow the pint'cnlar solutions w(‘rc arj'ivcal at. 

Quite lectuitly a course in practical salesmanship has been instituted at the New York 
University. Tlie (official announcerneiit says : “ Its one aim is to give the student greater 

money-making, business-building and repiilt-produciiig ability.” It deals i?i/cr aha with 
the personality of the salesman, Jiis health, dress, expression, fluency of speecii, tact and 
enthusiasm, the study of the customer, liow to attract, interest, convince and persuade, 
how to frame selling arguments and to present them in tlie most eftective order; it treats 
of sales by letters, catalogues and advertiscunents ; of tlu' laws governing sales; of selling 
organizations, and of selling methods and systems. 

One other subject to which a great deal of importance is attached in American evening 
schools is accounting. At thf* New York University more than a dozen courses are offered 
in this subject alone. Thus there are classes in accounting practice, accounting procedure, 
theory and practice of cost accounts, philosophy of accounts, auditing accounts,, and rail- 
road accounts and statistics.” 

Okal Evidence, *2‘2nd Novemheh 1917. 

.Mr. 0. A. 'ihomas.—Q. In paragi'apli 9, under the head of ” Government assist- 
ance ”, you think that the Government should guarantee the possibilities of any indus- 
try; and say, “ steps should forthwith be taken to recommend lioth the proposer' and his 
plans to some capable financier.” That is to say, you want the Government or a Gov- 
ernment officer to guarant('o the possibilities of any schenfe that is placed before them?— 
A, I do not wish that Government should guarantee, but if the Government think that 
a scheme is feasible, they should strongly recommend it. Such a lecommendation would 
not amount to a guarantee. 

Q. That })uts a great deal of responsibility on the Government officer? — A, 1 
simply put the responsibility of recommendation. 

Q. The responsibility of recon^mending a scheme is a very heavy responsibility?— 
A , — 1 do not think so, 

Q. What would hv the result if a scheme failed; would not the Government 
officer and also the Government themselves have to bear the blame? — A. I do not think 
the public would blame the Government for failure. The public have to take chances. 

Q, But if the Government officer took upon himself to recommend a certain indus- 
try to capitalists, and the industry failed, he would lose prestige, and his recommendations 
would lose their value? — A. I do not agi’ee with you. 

Q. Supposing four or five schemes re(*ommended by the Director of liidustrieB all 
proved failures, do you think capitalists would take up any schemes in future?— 4. They 
Would. In business you have to take chances on both sides, and people understand this. 

Why should the Government officer make a recommendation to a particular 
financier; why not openly to the whole public? You say, “ steps should forthwith be taken 
bo recommend both the proposer and his plans to some capable financier.” Has the 
Director of Industries to select a friend of his who may be likely to be interested in taking 
np a particular scheme? Why should not his recommendation be open to the public; to 
anyone to take up? Why should he recommend a scheme to a particular man?— /I. It 
should be recommended to a man who is in a position to influence the public as regards 
the raising of capital. • Government help in recommending several schemes to 
the public by the publication of monographs, but they have not produced any results. 

LU 1442-77 
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Those who are interested in the subject read them, but no tangible results are produced. 

If Government study a scheme and think it is feasible, and recommend it to a financier, 
he is likely to be interested and may help in the raising of the necessary capital. 

Q. Do you think that financiers would wait until Government recommended schemes? 
— A. Generally I find that financiers in Bombay are too busy to listen to anybody or 
everybody. 

Q. Is that the case with a firm like Tata’s? — A. Certainly not. 

Q. You suggest here Advisory Committees. Since these Advisory Committees would 
consist largely of businessmen, would they bo likely to take up schemes theniselves? — A. 
They may take them up. 

Q. You don’t approve of demonstration factories? — A. No. 

Q. Will you tell us exactly why? — .1. Because there is no need of them. Those 
who want to go in for any industry are supjjosed and expected to study the details of the 
industry, and tliey must carry out the details themselves. 

Q. But experience has shown that a great many peo[)le go in for new industries, 
such as oil seed crushing, who have failed, and only a few have been successful. Do you 
not think if Government had had demonstration factories from which these people would 
have taken advice, they would have been successful and not have failed? — A. Demons- 
tration factories would serve only this purpose that they would show to the public various 
products manufactured and how^ tlu'v are made. As regards commercial success, demons- 
tration factories w'ould not prov(‘ anA^thing. 

(,>. They would at least show^ wduit an' the proper methods of conducting industries, 
and what is the best machinery to he used, and the kind of expert to be employed? — A. 
Even as regards that, factories difier individnally, and if Government set up a staiidam, 
people miglit fallow it blindly. 

Q. But surely they w’oiild l)e less likely to fail if they were in possession of expe- 
rience gaiiKMl at a Government demonstration factory? — A, That th(\v can obtain in any 
existing factoiy. 

Q. Tliey can? I am surprised to hear it! Then you say, “Factory-owners, in 
their own iiitert'st, generally are on tlie lookout for improvcMi methods and machinery 
and take advantage of these if funds permit.” Ihit surely the ordinary privately-owned 
factory can hardly oxperiimuit with difierent kinds of macliinery? — A. No, but if a fac- 
tory is progressing, and if they see that anything new is placed on the market, if funds 
jKU’mit, they can take advantage of that. 

Q. Ilow^ often would funds permit? — .1. That would d('pend on the financial condi- 
tion of the factory itself. I do not suppose that Government themselves would try dif- 
ferent kinds of machinery and show’ them to the public. If Government set up a demons- 
tration factory they would also confine themselves to whatever machinery they set up them- 
stdves. On the contrary there are difierent firms of machinery manufacturers, and they 
demonstrate their own machinery with advantagi' to tlu' public. 

Q. Gan they not best do that in a central factory to which the small owners can 
come or send their men to study their machinery?— A. They can do that in the shops or 
show-rooms of the several machinery muniifactun'rs also. 

Sir I). J. Tata. — Q. With reference to your remarks regarding the closing of a 
cotton seed mill rather prematurely in 191h, are you aware if this was taken up as a com- 
mercial enterprise or merely as an experiiiii'iital thing? — A. It was taken up as an expe- 
riment. 

Q. Don’t you think that a firm that is interested in the advancement of industries 
would find it better to carry on an experiment at some cost, in order to prove whether a 
thing is likely to be successful or not? And are you aware that all this w’as undertaken 
hocause certain machinery wdiicli claimed to extract oil, and decorticate the seed, liad 
failed; and this firm was asked to see if it could make it successful? — A. I dO not 
know much about that ; but I know that yoiii* decorticating machinery was quite different 
from the usual type, and 1 know that you were asked by a London firm to see if it could 
be worked in India. 

Q, That is so. Well then, it was not a real commercial undertaking. It was* some- 
thing taken in hand to try and prove if it was possible or not to try and start an oil factory 
in India. — A, I know the experiment as regards the products was successful, and I do 
not- understand why it stopped at that stage. You could easily have turned it, into a com- 
mercial proposition. 

Q. The machinery was not all complete. The plant that was sent out was incom- 
plete. — A. At the time your mill was working, you were in a position to obtain further 
machinery from elsewhere. / . ' 
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Q. But it was a case of experimenting with this particular type of machinery. — A, 
If this particular type was found unsuitable, it should have been given up. 

Q. That is why it was given up; because this particular type of machinery was tried 
and found unsuitable. — A. But it was only part of the machinery that was unsuitable, 
not the whole of it. 

Q, They had no proper men to work it, and c*ould not got experts who understood 
the working of this type of machinery. In addition to that the plant was incomplete. It 
was a faulty patent. The lay-out was not what it should have been. And of course the 
site selected was not suitable. It was selected because it was close to our mill, and some- 
body could attend to it. It was really to try the machinery. Leaving that alone, what 
is the machinery that you have, and where did you get it from? — A. We got our machi- 
nery from America, and most of ours is just the same as yours, only ours differed in regard 
to the decorticating machinery. As regards our refinery, we made everything here and 
did not import anything (‘xcepting filter presses and pumj)s; so our refinery also differed in 
detail from yours. 

Q. In the case of the various other attempts that have been made to start the oil 
business, what inachinery did they have? — A, They usually had English. 

Q, What made you go in for this American machinery? — A. At the time we were 
considering our scheme, your machinery had already arrived here. I am telling you a 
private thing. You had an expert at the time, whose name was Wood ; he succumbed to 
small-pox. 1 consulted lhat gentleman; he would not give out anything to me, but 
ultimately he came round wlien 1 liinted that English macliinery was very gcK^d and all 
lie said, “ No, Mr. Suiaria, if you uaiit to crusli any other seed, you are all right 
to have English maelunery, but if you want to crush cotton seed, you must get your 
machinery from America.’' Mr. Wood’s advice confirmed my opinion, and (hat niad(' 
me go to America for our fuachinery. 

Q. None of the mills that failed tried aiiv hut English machinory? — A. No. 

In paragraph 14 you say, “ In my opinion, Government sliould not themselves 
undertake to supply machinery on the hire-purchase or other system. A free hand should 
be allowed to the factory management in the selection and purchase of the necessary 
machinery, and a loan may he grantc'd for that purpose on suitable terms.” Is not 
machinery sometimes purchased witliout expert advice, and the people suffer? — A. Well, 
as a matter of fad:., ju'ople do take expert advice, and the exjiert generally happens to be 
their own engineer. It is well known that in th{‘ machinery trade the engineers take their 
masters to thc' firms who may pay them the best commission! I am afraid that if Gov- 
ernment adopted this systom of giving mucbiriery on the hire-purchase system, (W’en the 
Government official may succumb to that temptation. 

Q, Yon say. ” Government should not guarantee ilp' purchase of tla* jjroducis of an 
industrial concern.” Is tliat not a very sweeping ussmtion? — A. I have qualified it 
later on. 

Q, Would it not strengthen the financial position of a concern if then* was a certain 
guarantee of purchasing tht output to a certain extent? — .4. J have said, “ A Govern- 
ment purchase guarantee is sure to have similar effects, unless it is for a short period only, 
so as to afford a company some relief until th(\v are able to dispose of their products 
through th(' ordinary trade chaiiut is.” 1 mean that in the beginning of a company’s 
career, Government may guarantee purchase of products; but that such guarantee should 
be limited otdy to the initial stage. 

Q. Quite right; that is what eve^’vhody expects. They don’t want a guarantee of 
this kind to be permanent; ljut only m the initial stage. In this connection I want to 
congr^ulate you oh several sentimeiiih you have expressed here. Eor h)Btance, with 
regard to Government assistance you sa) , ” It is to the interests of the people themselves 
that they should be taught to stand on their owm legs in matters industrial.” I think 
this is the whole si'cret of success ; Ix^causc nearly every witness who comes here cries out 
for Government assistance in everything, and does not want to do anything himself. 
Later you say something very similar in every way, and I heartily sympathize with you 
in tl;ese Bentiments. Under the head of “ General Administration ” you say, ” There 
should be an Imperial Department of Commerce', Agriculture and Industries, the present 
member for Commerce holding the combined portfolios in the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil.” Don’t you think that it would be too much for one man to take up commerce and' 
industry on his own shoulders; would ynu not like to divide these duties? — A, T do not 
think so, because the working of the details would be divided. 

Q. You say, ” A central research institute, like the Imi)eriaJ Institute of London, 
sht)uld be established in a business place like Bombay, and not in places far away like 
Bangalore or Piisa.” Places far away from where?—.4. From Bombay. 
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Q. Is that the only businefes centre you can think of, in which this researci insti- 
tute should be located? — A, So far as the western presidency is concerned, Bombay is 
the biggest place of business. 

Q. Pusa will feed Bengal, and Bangalore will feed Madras. — A, Even then they 
are far away from business centres like Calcutta and Madras. 

Q, Not so very far; Bangalore is within reach of a business centre like Calcutta. — 
A. I think such an institution should be in a provincial capital, so that merchants should 
also be able to take advantage of it. ^ 

Hon* lie Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy . — Q. In regard to the financing cf industries, 
in paragraph BO, you say, “ But these remarks do not apply with the same force h> the 
presidency banks.” Do you know that the presidency banks work under a charter? — 4. 
I knew it the other day when one of the witnesses said so. He said that they were under 
a charter not to advance long period loans. 

(?. And they don't give advances without two securities; at the same time they 
don’t give on block. — A. And my claim is that they should bo made to do that sort of 
business now. 

Q. And they should also risk money? — A. Not their capital; only a minor percent- 
age of their profits. 

Q. How are they to know that the industry is a safe security? If you start a cotton 
mill, how are they to advance money merely on your assurance? — A. They would study 
the details of the sclieme. 

Q. How are they to study? — A. They have their Board of Directors; tlnyy nave al^) 
an Inquiry Department; the Inquiry Department can make inquiries. " ^ 

Q. What is the work of the Inquiry Department? What is the staff? Their duty 
is tg inquini into th<‘ financial conditions of [persons and not with regard to the value of 
machinery.— J . These duties ('an be giveiij^) the same men. 

Q, And sometimes they have to risk their money? — A. They have to risk money 
to a certain extent. 

(?. Don’t you think these functions ought to be given to industrial banks? — A 
We have no industrial banks at present, and the presidency banks are established on a 
sound basis. Industrial banks will take some time l)efcre thf^y are able to finance every 
industry; wlmreas if the presidency banks were allowed to do this sort of business, they 
could do HO at once. 

Q. They are not only for financing industims; they are financing whole crops. — 4. 
They can do this business as well. My argument is, why should this particular business 
be excluded from their duties. 

Q. But do you think that these banks can do this sort of business; why not indus- 
trial banks started by Government on the same principle, with export advice?— 4. That 
is a question of the future. 

Q. We are discussing the future, — A. But these banks can do the business imme- 
diately. 

Q, But this will take some time? — A. Only a very little time to get the charter 
changed. 

Q. The work of the Commission is to suggest what ought to be done in the future 
for the development of industries, and don’t you think that industrial banks will be better 
able to take up these functions? — A, I have no experience of industrial banks yet, and 
cannot give you any definite opinion. 

Q, But you talk about German banks. Do you know anything about Japanese 
banks? — 4. No. 

Q. But do you think it would be proper for Government to start industrial banks? — 
4. Without knowing anything about the model of Japanese banks, I cannot answer thie 
question. 

Q. The industrial hanks would be as good as presidency banks, with expert advice at 
their disposal.— 4. That would depend upon the Directorate. The Directors of the pre- 
sidency banks have neglected these duties so far. 

Q. Not neglected; they have not been given the power under the Act to do thede 
things. Why do you say “ neglected ”? On what grounds do you say they have ” neg- 
lected ”?— 4. I say neglected in a restricted sense. Looking to the needs of the ^sent 
times, they should have got the charter changed long ago. 

Q. You cannot suggest an^Thing about industrial banks?— 4. They might do good 
in the future. 

Q. Have you any scheme for starting industrial banks? — 4. No. 
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Q. In Your da^esiSoBs for tbe starting of different {actories in different centres do 
ytm want to be supplied with oil seed at Navsari?— No, I only say how cotton oil mills 
can be attached to existing ginning factories. 

Q. Can you tell us which cotton seed is better for the oil, the Gujarati or the Berar? 
-*^-4. I find from our experience that the Berar seed is the best as regards the percentage 
of oil. 

Q. And you would like a central mill that can be fed by the different gins? — 4. 
Not a central mill but a central refinery, because the refinery is a costly item of the oil 
mill industry. It requires the engagement of an expert on a big salary. Small oil mills 
Cannot afford to engage these experts. 

Q. But is it not possible to start a separate concern, a central refinery buying the 
cotton seed at different centres. — 4. You can start a separate refinery as a separate 
business by itself ; but, in the beginning, the ease would be that the small oil mills would 
be governed by the refinery, as the refinery would be the only buyer of the crude oil and 
would dictate its own terms to the oil mills ; so it would be much better that the oil mills 
should start a refinery on a co-operative basis. 

Q. All the gins that start have small oil mills? — A. Those who desire may start. 

Q. What is the cost of a small oil mill?—.!. I have given it in my written evidence. 

Q. Is that American machinery? — Is that better? — A, Y"es, as regards cotton seed 
wo prefer it. 

Q. What does it cost? — A. About Ks. ‘25,000 to attach a small oil iriill to the gin. 

Q. The gins themselves don’t cost more than fifty thousand? — 4. Tlu^y may cost 
inything ; but 1 have given accurate figures. 

Q. The gins are specially started to bring in cotton?— 4. It may becomcj an indus- 
try by its(4f ; my suggestion is that after the ginning season is over, the eil mill should 
work with the p(>wer lying idle. 

Q, But a man wlio is thinking of going into cotton must go into the oil trade too? 
It is a subsidiary industry. — A. He loses nothing in becoming a merchant in oil. 

Q. But he may hesitate? — 4. It is not a degrading business. 

* Q. 1 don’t say degrading, but take the case of the Marwari. He understands and 
6wns cotton factories; his general business is to bring down ('otton and gamble on it. He 
does not think of making money on the factory; it matters very little to' him, and so he 
would not think of an oil mill? — 4 . He may be left alone. 

Q. Therefore 1 want to know if an indepc'ndent oil mill without ginning is started, 
would it pay? — 4. It w'ould pay. The idea here is how to induce ginning people to 
utilize the power that remains idle for the greate]‘ pai't of the year. T do not say that 
an iiidepc'udent oil mill cannot be established and with success. 

Q. How much money is your factory making?— 4.* Since the outbreak of the war 
we are making nothing; on the contrary we are losing. J^efore we were exporting our 
cake to England and Germany. After the outbreak of tht‘ w^ar we could only export as 
long US our contract lasted; since then we have not been able to make sliipnients of cake 
to foreign countries and our stock is piled up in our godowns. In foreign countries they 
use cake for feeding cattle ; here there are so many competing oil-cakes, and people gene- 
rally have a pnqudice in favour of q/ia/n-inade cake. Moreover, India being an agricul- 
tural country, there is no scarcity of ( uncentrated foods, whereas in Europe they are always 
in need of concentrated foods, and they pay the best price for oil-cakes on the basis of 
analyses. 

Q. You were generally exporting U) the continent? — 4. We were mainly exporting 
to England, and partly to the continent. 

Q. Before the war were you making any money? — 4. Yes, for three years. 

On what capital? — 4. At that time our capital was two lakhs and fifty thou- 
'sand. On that we made an average profit of forty thousand rupees nett per annum. 

Q. Did you have any expert working under you?— 4. Yes, he is coming to give 
evidence before you. 

Q, In the 31st paragraph you say, “ T shall not be far from the mark if 1 add that 
in India, particularly in Bombay, the banks eticourage speculation.” In what way? — 
A . In advancing money on inflated scrip. 

Q. At what price; what margin? — 4. 1 do not know what margin, but I know that 
as a matter of fact the majority of hanks in Bombay advance money on scrip, for which 
speculation is running high. 

Q. And you think ^bat is wrong?— 4. For the banks it may be right; they may 
be advancing on sufficient security, with a very big margin; but I don’t see how it 
encourages any trade, commerce or industry. 
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Q. You want that all the banks should only eucouraj^e commerce and industry? — 

.1 . That is what they are in existence for. 

Q. Are they? — A. What else should they do? 

Q. They are there for the sake of making money, just as you are in cotton; they are 
not run on a philanthropic ])a8is. — A. No, I do not say that. 

Q. About railway freights, you have put your case very clearly. ^ regard to the 
hire-purchase system, you are not in favour of Government supplying machinery on the 
hire-purchase system? — A. No. 

Q. Why not? — A. T have already answered this question to Sir Dcrabji. 

Q. About your railway com})laints, what do you suggest to remedy this evil? — A. I 
have given rny suggestions there in i)aragraph 58. 

Q. Do you think they catj be remedied by having management of railw^ays by the 
State? — A, I cannot definitely answer this (piestion. 

Mr. E. Loir.-Q. In paragraj)!! 2 you say that two of the previous cotton seed 
mills wen^ only abb' to gather together a lew tljousands. Do you kn()\^ about the case of 
the Akola cotton sei'd oil mills?—/! . Yes, I know about them. 

Q. Thev gathered together a good deal more capital than that.^— .1. Their (‘apital 
is large, but they are not exclusively crushing cotton seed. It is the Berar Oil Works now. 

Q. It was a failure to some extent? — A. 1 understand it was due to financial 
difficulties. 

Q. But they had a capital of about five lakhs, didn’t they?— A. Well, they had it. 

I do not desire to answer (|uestions further. 

Q. To what extent did your owm concern sufier from insufficient capital? — A. 
Well, WT have been ex])anding our factor}, as we got ca})itai in instalments, so 1 do not 
^thiidc wti ha\'e suffered in any way as ri'gards putting up the factory. It was only in the 
working funds that we had some difficult}, and that is also a })rivate story and f should 
not like to tell it here. 

Q. What ('ould you have done that you have not done, if you had lunl more funds 
availal)le?— .1. We had sufficient funds as long as we were working the mill smressfully 
at a profit. The difficulties came afterwards, after the war. Of course T cannot revea,l 
all the facts without giving out some secn'th. 

0. 1 think you have said sufficient for our purpose; if you had, had more capital 

available, you could have employed youj* w'orking capital on a cheaper basis A. Wheie 
did I say that? 

Q. That is what I gather from your remarks? — A. xNo; more capital would have 
involv('d me in speculation in buying unlimited su})plies of seed. T do not think 1 suffered 
from want of capital. 

Q. In paragraph 14 you express yourself against (jovernmt'iit supplying machiner} 
on any system; w^ould you apply that to cotfagt* industries also, such as the hand-loom?— 
d. 1 say “ generally ”, and I apply it lo all cases. 

Q. Ev('n in the case of cottage industrii's? Don’t you think it is a good thing to 

let a man have a hand-loom on tlu' hire purchase?—/!. If a poor nun requires a small 

loom he can easily get it from tla^ maehinery dealei’s themselves on tlu' hire-purchase 
system. Singc'r’s sewing machines are available in the bazaar on smdi a system. 

Q. That is a highly organized system.- d. We want highly organized systems for 

machinery and ('vervthing; hut wa^ do not wish (Tovernment to take up all this sort of 
business. 

Q. When Singer’s started hen', they had a very wealthy (-orporation behind them, 
outside the country. Tin* present hand-loom manufacturers are not well-to-do people. 
How do you propose* to get ove^r that difficulty? — A. The difficulty would continue even 
if Gox'erninent- interfered . 

Q. Why? They would get a bigger demand for their looms? — A. You would make 
Government merchants instead of a Government. 

Q. What is the harm in that?— A. They should not become merchants. 

Q Why not? They are already on a very large scale.— /I. fri regard to those 
industries which the public cannot undertake, such as railways, the Government may 
])ecome merchants ; but as regards small industries, I do not see why they should become, 
merchants, and hamper private enterprise. ? 

Q. Then the man is to stay without his hand-loom because of a certain principle 
of political economy? — A. As regards hand-looms, I am rather of opinion that the indus- 
try is doomed. The bigger cotton mills would soon supply tlte cheaper class df cottoh 
goods, and the hand-loom weavers will have no chance ot all. 
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Q» Then why has the yarn consumption of the industry been increasing for the 
past 20 years It may increase, but it will have no chance. 

Q. Perhaps there were not sufficient cotton mills. I think that is a case of theory 
which does not seem to fit in with the facts.— ^ . I am sure of the industry deteriorating, 
and do not think it will have any chance in the future. 

Q. And on account of that theory, we should abstain from assisting them? — A. I 
do not say on account of that theory. I say on general principles that Government should 
not sell machinery. I do not say anything about assisting the hand-loom weavers. 

Q. If you think that they are going to be failures, that applies to every form of 
assistance. — A. As regards the hire-purchase system, I am opposed to the principle. 
The question of hand-loom weaving has nothing to do with it. 

Q. Do you think it a desirable thing for Government to appoint Directors? Do you 
think that would not involve undue interference in the affairs of the company? — A. Not 
if the Directors work along with the other Directors harmoniously. I do not fear there 
would be any disagreement. 

Q. But will the Directors bo in a position to ecrnmit Government; or will they have 
to refer to Government for instructions from time to time? — A. The Directors must be 
authorized to deal with important questions as they arise and Government must abide by 
their actions. 

Q. Supposing the company come to grief, and the Directors are sued by the share- 
holders, what is the position of the Government then? — A. Just the same as that of 
other Directors. 

Q. Do you think then that Government would like to appoint Directors? — A. That 
is for the Government to decide. 

Q. There was a point which Mr. Thomas asked you about, which I don’t think is 
quite cleared up. 1 rehu’ to paragraph 28. You are against the idea of demonstration 
factories. Are you opposed to the idea of experimental Government factories. Demons- 
tration is to exhibit an approved process; an experimental factory is to find out that process. 
Are you opposed to the idea of a Government experimental factory? — A. Tiie experi- 
mental factory would only serve one purpose, and that is they would show the public that 
certain products are possible to manufacture. 

Q. An experimental factory would not show anything; it would discover whether 
anything could he done commercially. — A. As regards production, it would be all right; 
but as regards rommercial success, I do not think Government could convince ])oople by 
establishing such factories. 

(1. But would not people bo able to see practically the possibilities of the process on 
a fairly large scale? — .1. T have said that there have been several such factories and yet 
they have not produced any such results as you say. 

Q, For instance, which ones? — ^1. The Cawnpore Oil Mill, now known as the 
Premier Oil Mills. 

0. The Cawnpore Mill was not, run by Government, but by Begg Sutherland and 
Co. — A. Govnrnnient gave it to them for management. 

Q. Government did not manage it; it was managed by Begg Sutherland and Co — 
A. 1 am not in the secrets of that company. 

Q. The matter is public [)ronerty. — A, There may be certain facts not given to 
the public ; but the factory was not a commercial success. There wore these twn factories, 
that one :u.d the Sugar Factory at Gandevi owned by the Gaekwar State. 

Q. What about the Madras Alnminium Factory? — A, I know nothing about it. 

Q, What w^as your idea in starti.iy a cottOri seed oil mill in Navsari, when you bring 
your cotton seed apparently from a considerable distance and export your oil-cake? — A, 
Navsari itself is a cotton-growing ciuitre, and wdien we started the mills there, we took 
into consideration several other facts; for instance, Kathiawar is near by. Navsari is a 
small port and we expected that Kathiawar might be in favour of cakes and might buy 
our products. We thought we were near the market for these products. Then there is 
the question of oil. Now we are able to sell most of our oil in Broach, Ahmedabad and 
Bonfbay. In that respect we were also near the market. Later wo found that local cotton 
seed was not quite suitable for our purposes; and that other seed w^as better and we pre- 
ferred it and imported it, and even then paid for that seed just the same price at which 
we could have bought local seed. 

Q, You say in paragraph 54 that if the railway would let you have this favourable 
rate, it would have enabled you to pay a dividend of 7 per cent. Do you know what 
dividend the railway are paying? — A, I do not know, but I know some of them pay from 
5 7 per cent. 
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Q, Then is there any particular reason why you should pay a larger dividend than 
the railway?— .4. I do not say I want to pay 7 per cent. I simply give you the figures 
which would enable me to pay such a dividend. 

Q, With reference to paragraph 58, and No. (i) of your suggestions, have you con- 
sidered how that would work out in the case of a very large established industry like that 
of cotton mills at Ahmedabad? This is the first definite suggestion we have had put 
before us on this subject. Have you considered how that would affect the big cotton mills? 

I leave out Bombay, because they get favourable rates apparently. Take the Ahmedabad 
baled cotton coming to Ahmedabad from, say, Navsari. They would get their cotton 
cheaper than the Bombay Cotton Mills? — A. If Navsari cotton has got to be sent to 
Bombay and to Ahmedabad. I fintl that lor the same distance the rate for Ahmedabad 
is higher than that for Bombay. 

Q. Apart from the (juestion of principle, tlu' railway would be giv^ing away a larger 
sum in the case of the Ahmedabad (otton Mills, wliich are prcBiiniably prosperous? — A. 
There may have bt^en other reasons for the prosperity; c^otaiuly not the saving on railw^ay 
rates. 

Q. Y(ui would not limit this to small uj‘ nascent industries; you would want it tor 
all industries alike?— /I. I would limit it to industries that ai'e in the making; the weav- 
ing iiuiustj'y is so advanced that it can bear these inequalities; but rif‘W industries ('iinnot. 

C>. This suggestion wo\iId result in ratlu'r jiii'venting indnstries from aggregatingw 
togetlier at the jmrts, wouldn't it?- -.I. Yes. 

And you think that would be a good thing to d(j to diminish the (ongestion at a 
}iort like Bombay ?^ — .1. \’es. 

Q, Yon say in No. (v; of the same jiaragruph, '* Siding facilities should he given 
wheie the inw'ard and outward traffic amounts to at least two kv three wagons daily.” 
That is to, say, you think the railway should find siflings free'? — .1.^ Yes. if possible. 

(^, Ap])arently they don’t take up sidings here on aoe'onnt of the valuable land? — A. 

As re^gards Bombay I e-annot say anything; but in Alimedalaul and other places the Rail- 
way Ccmj)anies have* giveui sidings. 

(^, Have they given them free? Who pays for the land? — .i. That is a. eiuestion 
1 should leave} to the railways tliemselves to answer. 

Q. Ts tliat not the wheile; point?— .d. W(‘ applie^d to the Railway Company for a 

siding, and they saiel tliat eni account eif certain te'chnical difficulties thev coulel not give 
us the siding. We persisted, and offered to pay fur the complete e-ost of the siding. The 
managemient told us they e*oul(l not ace*ept any 'money from the jaiblic for a siding. They 
then decided that they would give us ihi) siding; that on the (ost they would charge us 
5 per cent, interest, and the upkeep of the siding. We agreed. Meanwhile the war broke 
out and iluy canc(}lled the arrangement. 

Q, 1 suppose they had no rails; that is another matter.— A. At the time they had 
plenty of materials, and could have givvu it. We have betui asking for a siding since 
191? - it was before the war broke out. They W(‘r(' then prepared to give us the siding. 
They wainted a d( [josit wJiich was paid and subM'qut ntly ix'turned to us. 

Q. What was the jKjint in dispute before the war? — A. Before the war there was 
no })oint in dispute, only this that our factory is situated on the wrong side of the line, and 
they said they could not give us a siding crossing the line. Subsequently they were going 
to 'form another siding on tlu; side on which we were, and they agreed to extend that 
siding to our factory. The project was given up later on. They next agreed to give UB 
a siding on the other side, just opposite our factory, so we had to cross the line in taking 
our goods. 

Q. What change do you want made in the present practict' regarding sidings? — A. 
There is no change that I desire ; only this much that they should consider such applica- 
tions for sidings favourably and without unneceBsury delay. 

Q. To save delay? Quite so. But you say “ given.” The present arrangement in 
most cases is that the man who wants a siding pays for everything up to the top of the 
ballast?— A. In regard to our cast' we were given to understand differently. We offered 
them full payment of the whole cost, about forty thousand rupees, but they would not 
accept it. They said they would only charge interest at 5 per cent, on the investment, 
and the cost of the upkeep. We agreed to pay it. 

Q. You don’t object to that?— A. We agreed, but they cancelled the arrange- 
ment. 

Q. Referring to paragraph 01 (v) (h), why do you consider that technical education 
should be under the Director of Industries rather than the Educational Department?— A. 
The Director of Industries is fully concerned with such educatioil, and I should rather Kke 
that it should be under him. 
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, The Ktector of Industries is not an expert in the technique of education. I am 
giving the argument of the other side. They say he won’t know how to arrange his curri- 
culum. — A, On the other side the Director of Public Instniction is not likely to- know 
all the requirements of technical schools and colleges. 

' Q, He won’t know the kind of man that they want to produce, you think? — A, I 
suppose even now they do not know what kind of men they produce. 

Q. Under your Land Eeveuue Act, is there some penalty for using land for factory 
buildings? — A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Tn British India? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you refer me to it? — We arc paying a penalty ourselves. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. Were you paying a dividend befon- tin- war?— /I. Yes. 

Q. Do you mind telling me what it was?^ — A . 7 per cent. 

Q. And since the outbreak of th(' war have you been paying one at all? — A. None 
after the war. 

Q. Then your business was chiefly tin- (\x})ort of oil-( ak('?— .4. Not chiefly, but 
the export of oil-cake was ])arf of our business. 

Q. The paying paii of it?- A. Decidedly, because in our ease the cake is not a 
by-product, as Bupposed b}" some; the oil and cake are equal. Before the businesB pays 
it is necessary that the cake should he dis})osed of profitably. In the case of the other 
oil seeds, the crushing ('liters iii the ])iice of tin' oil, tlu' priei- of th(' seed, the cost of 
working, and a little profit; also the cake remains as a further profit. Tii our case it is 
not so. 

Q. Do you make voiir own export arrangeinenis, or do you srll to otlier exporters? 
— A. We export oiirstdves. 

Q. You ent('r into (onlracts with buyers in England and abroad? — A, ‘We* have a 
London firm who are acting as agents; aial befoi-e tin' war we had a firm in Germany wdio 
were buying from ns. 

Q, Do you export oil at all. too? — A. In the begiimiiig oi our career \v<^ exported 
a small cpiantity of crijd(' oil only. VVV bad big stocks, but wt have not been able to 
export since, bt'cause steana'r coinjianies would not (piote us favourable freights. 

Q. How did you pack the oil?— .4. Our first and only consignment was packed in 
barrels, and it rcachcai there all right. 

Q. There was no leidvagc?— d. There was, but in the oil busineHs we allow a 
margin of ‘2 to 8 per cent., and the leakage did not exceed this margin. 

Q. That was from your point of view, hut did tlu' agents of the steamers find 
damagti to their otlnu* cargo? -.4. T do not know. Stc'ainers between America and Eng- 
land are carrying largi' quantities of oil, so if tlu' sf*-ainship companii'S there can carry 
that cargo, J do not see why the steamers niTining between England and India should 
object. 

Q. Your idea of the liydrogi-niziition })roc('SS is to harden the oil and mak(' it into a 
sort of fat. Would that la'l}) to solve your difficulty in getting freight for the oil?— zl. 
No. The difficulty would still remain. We c,an, however, sell the hydrogenated fat 
here. Even now m' can disjjosr of all tlu' oil that we can {iroduce. 

Q. It is your oiJ-caki- tlug u)ii find difficulty in selling locally. You say people 
prefer the ghani-nmAv cake. Is tlial because it is the custom, or because there is some 
pil still left in it?- 4. Some oil, sufficient for a feeding stuff, is left in the hydraulic 
mill cake also. TIk' farmers. ho\V(W('r. believe that the jierccntage of oil is all in all in 
the cake, and prefer the ijhani pro iiu'l because it contains a larger percentage of oil. 

Q. You make reference lo ilie Bombay Stock Exchange; havt- yon any definite 
suggestions to put forward?— yL My suggestions can Ix^ inferred from wliat I have 
written there. 1 say in India tli('r(' should be some liouses who are interested in the 
promotion of companies, and who would underwrite the shares of mw companies as they 
do in America and on the continent, and also in England. 

Q. Would not an industrial bank do that, or an industrial cm*poration ?- A. It 
nlay do it; it depends on the Articles of Association of the bank itself. 

Q. In paragraph 7 yon say that the Marwari does not contribute any capital to 
joint stock enterprises —A. So far as I know: hith(‘rt(), the Maiivari has not been 
known as an industrialist. 

Q. He deals a good deal in stocks and shares?— 4. Now he does, but some time 
before he did not believe in stocks and shares. He chiefly confined his operations to 
— — — 

•Note— 1 Bubseqiiently referrod this matU-r to my Manager and he inforniB mo that wo are paying an 
“ enhanced assesament ” which ia considerably higher than the ordinary asseHsment paid when the land was 
under agricultural uses. This is, of course, different from “ pnalty.” 
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opium, linseed and other trades. After the suppression of the opium trade he has taken 
to cotton mill investments and various kinds of speculations on the stock exchange. 

Q. In paragraph 10 you suggest that if Government were to express its willingness 
to put some money into a company, tliat would bring forward applications from the public 
and relieve Government of their promise.--.^. You see if such a promise was made 
prominently in the prospectus that if capital is not sufficiently forthcoming, and Goveni- 
ment is agreeable to take up so many shares, people would go in for it as a safe concern. 

Q. Carry it a little further. Suppose Government said it was willing to put money 
into a certain conoeni, and the public came forward with more money, and for some 
reason er other the concern wont wrong, would not people be very angry with Govern- 
ment? — A, That would be human nature, but as investcu's they have to take chances. 

Q, You would risk that? — A. Certainly. 

Q. If Government did put any money in, I sup]X)se you would provide for its 
being refunded at a definite time?—/!. If (lovernment put any money as ordinary sliare- 
holders — — 

Q. Tlien tlKT would just rank as ordinary shareholders?-.!. Yes, and can dis- 
pose of their shares as usual, but if tliey advanced any money, it would be on the lines 1 
have suggested; that is, it should be in the form of loans repayable at a certain period, 

Q. With or without inten'st? — A . That is a minor question. 

Q. Would you give Govei'ument a share in any profit that was made during the 
time? — A, That I would leave to Government to stipulate at the time they make such 
loans. There are bankers in Bombay who also advance money lo industrial concerns on 
the condition tliat they will have a certain share of the profits. If tluj enneern agrees to 
that, they borrow from them. Jf Government wants to pla} the role of Marwari, they 
can do it. 

Q. In regard to paragraph 2B, demonstration fackuies, don't you think that demon- 
stration factories may help the small man very much? — A. I do not think so. 

Q, lie (;ould come and see how things are done properly?—/!. He can as well go 
to a techni(jal school and learn these things there. Yon are speaking of small men, and 
the ability of small men is confined lo small things. These small things are easily shown 
in technical schools. 

Q, Do you believe in technical schools?— .! . 1 do. 

Q, In the next paragrajili you talk about the shrofi. You rather believe in the 
shrott ?-- A . I do believe in the shrofi. 

Q, You say that he is often more accommodating and less exacting. Less exacting 
than whom? — A. Than the banks. 

Q. Are his chargc3B less?—/!. Decidedly. Pcriiaps you are nderriiig to the sow- 
car. The Bowcar is quite a difiereni being from tin' shrofi*. The sowcar's business is to 
get as much as possible from bis client: tlie shrofi is geiieraily satisfied with his own 
.investments and with smaller profits. 

Q. At what rate of interest can the small man get money from the shroff? — A. 
That would depend upon the borrower’s credit, but generally not at more than fi per cent. 
In addition the shroff charges a small percentage on the total business, but that doe« not 
eome to mucli. 

Q. He requires security of course? — A, That would depend upon the personal 
relations betwcMui the burrow'er and the shrofi. Many a time he advances without secu- 
, rity. 

Q, With ni'enaice to paragraph ‘2fi, Exchange Banks, their main function, as you 
point out, is to finance the (^xport and import trade ; but they also do put money out to 
* help industries? — A. So far as I know', the Exchange Banks in Bombay have put money 
only in cotton. 1 do not know if they have financed any other trade but expoii and 
import. 

Q, Have you any knowledge of the Presidency Banks Act? — A, No. 

Q. Are there any special changes (hat you would like to sei* made in the Presidency 
Banks Act? — A. I have already answered this question to Sir Fazulbhoy. 

Q, I don’t think you did. Is there any specific change you wish to see made? — 
A. Only that for the sak(' of helping industries, the presidency banks should not be too 
exacting as regards the nature of security, and should advance money to industrial con- 
cerns on buildings, machinery, etc. 

Q, That is not what I call a specific change in the Act which you are recommending. 
— A, Supposing a small company was started with a capital of two lakhs, and the bank 
advanced the money for the working of that company 
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Q. And if the industry failed?—^. The loss would only represent a minor percent- 
age of the bank’s profits. 

Q, In paragi’uph 42 you suggest that warehouses might be opened in important 
centres. By whom? Who would start and manage these warehouses? — A. It is not 
possible for a small dealer to obtain money on the security of his goods. Supposing there 
were small financing houses, they may have warehouses where they may keep these goods. 
This practice obtains in certain European countries where the goods are warehoused, and 
on the certificate of these' warehouses money can be obtained from any bank. If there 
were such warehouses under responsible persons, it would be possible for small people to 
obtain loans. 

Q. Do you mean that Government should start these warehouses? — A. So far as 
I know in European countri(‘S it is a private enterprise, and should be done privately here 
too. My object in putting in this paragraph is that people should ])e educated to start 
these systems. I do not say that Gf)vernnient should do it. 

Q. You want to spread the use of credit?™ /!. Yes. 

Q. Supposing a system of certificates of (piality was introduced, would you avail 
yourself of it for your products? Would it help you at all?- /!. (Tcrn'rally our pro- 
ducts are purchased by English or German firms on the basis of analys(‘s. These analyses 
were usually made by the chemists there in England or in Germain. CVitificates of local 
chemists won’t help, because the buyers there insist on a certificate from a cliemist who is 
attached to' their association. 

That w^as part of your terms of sale. Did you have much troubk' over that?-- 
A. None at all. The business is conducted on samples. If the goods are ('qiial to the 
samples, there is no trouble. If you w'ere to possess a certificate, that would he useful in 
cases where goods are bought without samples: but I do not know^ of any business con- 
ducted without samples. 

Q. You don’t think these ct^rtificates would be of much use?---/!. No: if I were to 
go and buy certain things in the bazaar, 1 would look to the quality and not to the certi- 
cates. As regards branded goods, ceiiain trade mark goods go by certain lirand names. 
These brands are created by manufacturers by steady advertising. People do not look to 
any certificates in that cast*. I do not think that a Government certificate could help any 
business in any way. 

Q. You say you iiave never had any trouble tor freight for your oil-cakes in ordinary 
times? — A. No. 

Q. Is cotton seed cakt' inflanimahle? — A. Not th(' decortiiafial cake. I do not know 
of any instance of decorticated cako being subji^ct U) inflammation. IJndeeorticated cake 
is said to get heated during storage and transit. In the ease of our cake, it was always 
insured loi- all faults. The Insurance Coni])aijy i)aid the damag('s if the eakt' had any 
deterioration due to spontaneous heating. . * 


Wjtnkss No. 822. 

Mr. a. F. Yuill, Works Manager, the Indian Cotton Od ('onepanji, Limtted, Narsan. Mr A. F. YnU!. 

Whitten Evidence. 

I am greatly obliged for the invitation to give evidence before tlu' Industrial (bnmiis- 
.sion on questions relating to the oil industry, but as there are no questions directly bearing 
on this subject, I take it that my evid(ue ^ is required in answ'er to question No. 110, ri:., < 

What suggestions have you to make for the development of any indnsti'v in wlii(di you haw 
been actively concerned or inU'U'sted? 

In answer* to this question 1 may nuntion that the oil industry in India suffers from 
.difficulties which may be classed as — 

(1) Financial difficulties. 

(2^ Technical difficulties. 

(3) Commercial difficulties. 

With regard to the first, 1 may say that this is hardly in my line, and that Mr. Sutaria, 
one of the Managing Agents of the Indian Cotton Oil Company, Limitt'd. will be bettei* 
able to give first-hand information on this subject, hut to !u^ tlie principal requirements 
in thislfce as regards new concerns appear to be 

(a) Guaranteed divklAids or permission to pay dlvidtaids out of caj)ital for a period 

of three years. 
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(h) Freedom from income tax and increased land tax assessment for a similar period. 
And as I'egards i)otb new and established concerns — 

(D rroveniineiit lielp by means of Government mortgage guarantee to enable estab- 
lishei] concerns to obtain loans at reasonabb' rates from the Presidency or other 
banks on tbe sca-urity of fixed assets. 

id) (lovernment lielp by similar means to enable established concerns to purchase 
additienal machinery or plant required to produce products of the highest class ; 
to diversify produtdion : or to Reduce manufaeturing eosls. 

Of course none of the aforementioiK^d m(^tho<ls of Government assistjnKr could be 
brought into operation without the establishment of Departments of Industries for each 
])ro\inct‘, such departments to be assisted by iwoperly qualified experts in those different 
industries whieh the Department di'eide to assist, and such assistance should only be given 
provided that the expert is himself satisfied (hat tla^ prujoct has a reasonalile chance of 
liocoming a profitable concern within a I'easonahlo period, and in the case of (c) and (d), 
when he is satisfied that the results of sueh assistanee will not involve the Department in 
serious loss. Such assisted coneerns should have a Government representative on the 
Board of Directors. 

With regard to No. 2, n:., technical difficuKit'S. tiiese may hi* subdivided as follows : — 

( c) Lack of (‘Xpert knowledge. 

\j) Lack of facilities for commercial researc'h. 

(if) Jiack of trained workers. 

(/i ) Difficulty in obtaining suitable inachineiw . 

As regards (c) the appoiiitmiait of a technically rqnljiped (*x})ert with up-to-date 
practical expericiH'c of the oil industry is (‘ssential. He should be able to advise the Depart- 
ment regarding the possibilities of any jiroject which miglit come bi'fore them, to organize 
reseurch in connei'tion witli tin* industry, to advise int(’r('sted parties n'garding tlu* selection 
of the most suitable* inachinewy for the treatment of jiarticulnr oil seeds, to design and 
supervise* tlie ere ction of the necessary plant, and to initiate e^the^s into the w'orking of the 
various pr^K-esses. 

The s(‘rvict*s of such experts should h(‘ available to concerns which have complied wijth 
the* neccBsary Govermneiit conditions, on payment of a time f(*e which should not exceed 
oO per cent, more than the salaiy of the e*x])(’rt in (piestieui. The results obtained by the 
expert while so e*ngaged should he considered strictlv private.. 

t'or thi* removal ot (/) a i)rope*rly eepiijiiied Technical Institute* in each province is a 
snic qun noif. Such institute* should he und(*r tin* Department of In(lustrie*s ; should be 
prop( 3 rly equipped with facilities for commercial ri'searcb in those industries which the 
Departnif'nt are* desirous of assisting; should ha,ve a suitable te*chnical library, and should 
he organized for researedi in tliose indust ri(*s which the* Department are desirous of assisting. 
Whem not engaged in outside work the dittereiit experts should carry on research experi- 
ments in the institute the results of wliie/h might lie* puldisheel for tin* use of manufacturers. 
'•Tie institute* should also he organized for uride'rtaking experimental and other work on 
behalf of indu ;trialists on payment of reasonable* fe-es. In addition it should be open to 
properly qualified manufacture*rs or their n‘]ir('sentaiives on payment of suit able* fees for 
carrying out expewiinents with re'gm-d to the! diversification of products, production of higher 
grade prodiuTs, redueTioii of maimfacinriiig costs, (Tc. Such results sliould he! (considered 
to he private property. , 

The oil industry in India siilTors from lack of s])e'cialization. ITnlnss manufacturers 
confine their attention to one oil seed for a reasonable lime there* is little possibility of that 
permanent improvement e'itlier In re^gard to grade of product, or complete utilization of 
by-produeTs which is esse*ntia] to success in this industry. Hence I would suggest that 
specialization should he reepiireel of coiK'e'rns (It'sirous of soturing (Government assistance. 
Further J am so conviiice'd that many \aliiahl.' disc()v^'nes still awaiit the enterprisii^ 
inve^stigatejr in this industrv that I would sugge!st the institution of yearly prizes for the 
best and most promising eliscoveri(*s in connection with the industry, and the* relaxation of 
the patent law's to enable the discoverers to get the full benefit of their discoveries at the 
least possible exiieiiditure. 

As regards {(]) assisted concerns should he* (*ncouragcd to take promising students as 
ca-emium apprentices, and intelligent workers who might he e*xp(!cteai to benefit by the same 
might be assisted to atte nd such courseis of tecchnical study as in the opinion of the expert' 
would enable them to become more* useful thi*ir employers and to the industry. 

As regards (/?), in addition to 'tlie advisory assistanea'. given by the exp#t to intending 
purchasers, importers of machinery for use in this industry might be requirAby the 
Department to submit for sarictiou by the* Department prexits of weir price list^dealing 
with such machinery, and also proof of their ability to advise intending purchasers as tO' 
the suitability of such machinery for the required purix^ses. 
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With regard to No. 8, viz.^ commercial difficulties, these include not only questions of 
commercial manufacture, but the much larger question of the disposal of the products of 
the industry. 

Assuming that it is the desire of the Government so to assist the oil industries of 
India that it may be possible to crush in India all the seeds now exported to foreign 
countries, and so retain the profits of such manufacture in the country, it will be seen that 
this desirable state of affairs can only be brought about by : — 

(i) the development of local markets so as to utilize all the products, or 
{j) the profitable export of such of the products, as are not required in India. 

The former aiternative is of course the most attractive, hut in the case of the principal 
products, cir., oil, the market though large is amply supplied by the existing crushing plant, 
and as the transference of business from bullock powei* to steam power concerns does not 
presuppose (‘xpansion of the industry, Government cannot be expected to assist in the 
process. Improvcanent in quality of the finer grades of oils will enabk' them to be used 
in place of (jhcc in certain pn'parations, and thus will relieve to some extent the demand 
for (jhcc, which at i)r('sent appears to be far in excess of the su))ply with disastrous results 
to the consumers both as regards quality and price. 

In addition, new outlets umst be found for th(‘ in(*reased oil })rodiict of an expanded 
industry. Tli(‘ outlets which first suggest themselves are the manufacture of soaps, paints, 
sizing materials, candles, and other imported articles and the encouragement of such 
indiiBtries woiild be of great advantage to the oil industry. Tht' development of such 
industries is inhibited to some extent by tlie high cost of the necessary chemicals, and 1 
am of opinion (bat Government manufm'ture and sale of essential chemicals like sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids would at least enable tlu‘ soap industry to extract the glycerim* from 
waste soap lyes, and thus ('liable this industry to compete both in })ri(;e and quality with 
foreign manufacturerF. • • * 

The local disposal of the princifial by-product of tin* oil industry, rtr. , oil-cakes, is a 
still more serious jirobleiii. Without an export demand the market for cakes is quickly 
glutted, and crusluMs are unable to compote with the ('xport bouses for tlieir supplies of raw 
.material. The remedy for this stab' of affairs apfiears to 1 h' continued research* (in the part 
of Govemnient to deb'riniiie wdiich field crop products usi'd for cattk' foods can be most 
economically rejilaced by t'dibk* oil-cnkos, so that not only may the area of human food 
crops be ('Xleiided, but also that the oil industry may benefit by the extendc'd demand for 
edible oil-cukes and that these edible oil-eakes may be to some extent withdrawn from 
use us manures, k'aving (mly the inedible oil-cakes for such purpose. 

It has already been conclusively proved on Government farms that the oil-cak(^R of 
eotion '^eed and sesamum can most profitably re))lac(' (juar in ihv ration of working bullocks, 
and yet municipalities and Government departments go on callitig for tenders for the supply 
^of high pricked (fitin which lias to be conveyed many ]mn<rreds of miles to feed their working 
animals, when they eould save at least Ils. M pei* animal ])er monib by using ojl-cak('s. Were 
thes(^ public bodies to set the examiile, the ordinary cultivators might soon be expc'cted to 
follow suit, with considerable beiu'fit to tbemselvi's and tlu' oil iudustrv. 

Failing sufficient development of the local markets, tlie only alternative is to export the Transpo 
surplus products. When crushing for export the Indian manufacturers suffer from certain 
disadvantages. The chief of tli' S* is the difficulty of transporting th(‘ products compared 
with the ease with wdiieh fla^ mu matvrial can be shipped. Tliis applies more particularly 
with regard to oil. Shippers fight shy of oil consignments, and often not without n^.ason. 

80 far the industry lias had to depend on imported pat-kages in wliicli to shij) oil ecjiisign- 
raeiits, and these have proved anything hut satisfactory. Or if satisfai'.tory far too costly 
owing to the fact that importers will nc' pay for such packages, and their return ('lupty is 
a serious expense. Provided then' is suffi(‘ient demand for the products, a possible remedy 
for this state of affairs may lie in the establishment of oil hardening plants, where, by the 
hydrogenizatioii process, oils for export may he hardened to such a point tliat leakagi' 
may be eliminated. Such plants are expensive in first cost, and Government financial 
assistance might be necessary for their establishment. FxperiiiKUit in the production of a 
cheap and reliable oil ('ontainer is necessary. 

•As regards oil-cakes th^' transp(^rt difficulty does not loom so large, hut still. conijiHred 
with the European manufacturer, the Indian manufacturer is. In the case of tlie edible oil- 
' cakes, handicapped by the fact that owing to tlu' premium obtainable by tlie European 
manufacturer for his freshly manufactured cakes, he can pay a higher price for his raw - 

material, # that the advantage of cheap labour in India is discounted by the more serious 
det^ration as regards palatahility of the oil-eakes ov('r that of the raw material. The 
remWy is not obvitps, matter is worthy of the attention of Departments of Indus- 

tries ^Government can 'also help the Indian oil industry by debarring Railways from 
charing a higher rate for similar commodities in similar sized consignments for a shorter 

L H 14t‘2~S0. • 
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journey over the same portions of the line than for a longer haul. For examples if the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway decide that they can profitably carry cotton 
seed from Broach to Bombay (a disLaiice of 205 miles) for Re. 0-l'9 yer maund, they should 
be debarred from charging a higher rate, viz.. Re. per maund, for Bimilar consign- 
ments from Broach to Navsari, i.e. , a distance of 58 miles. 

Similarly full wagon load consignmentB of the products of the oil industry — parti- 
cularly oil-cakes — should not be charged at a higher rate than that charged for the con- 
veyance of the more expensive and unwieldy raw material between the same stations. 

The removal of these preferences to external trade would to a certain extent assist 
Indian industries and enable them to compete on more equal terms with European 
manufacturers. 

Industrial exhibitions, including not only comparative exhibits of foreign and Indian 
inamifactures but also samples of all goods purchased by Government Departments, would 
do much to assist the oil crushing industiy if only it impressed on manufacturers the neces- 
sity for improvement hi packing goods for sab' and in maintaining a high standard of quality 
in the go(xls tlu'y oiler. 

The difficu]ti('s which beset tlx' cottfui st'ed oil industry in India differ only in detail 
from th(xse whicli hc'set oil milling in general, and it may reasonably be expected to share 
in the benefits of Govc'rnment actions directed towards the irnprovtunent of oil industries 
in general. Tin- most marked diff'ereiice between these industries and cotton seed crushing 
lies in tlu' fact that tln^ raw material of tlie cotton seed oil industry is already a well establish- 
ed competitor of the chief by-product of the industry, and that the market price of 
cotton sei^d is more stu’iously affeded by adx ersi' crop [)]T)spects than is tlie c*ase with the 
raw material of tlu^ otlua* oil industhc's. Such variation in prici* of tlu' raw material ha- 
iittb' or no n'lation to the market rates of the products, and in consequence tlu^ business of 
manufaetuiH' may often on account of tlireateneil or adual famine in (^ertjiin districts become 
more or less iinprotitable. This is a state of things wliicli is not conducive to stability, and 
rather savours of speculation. Of course no one w'oiild .suggest that Govenmient assist- 
anc(‘ slioubi be invoked by the crushers, to assist them in bearing the cotton seed mar- 
ket and lowering the value of the crop. Rather the attention of cotton seed crushers should 
be drawn to tlie lu'cessity of increasing in every possihb' way the value of the products of the 
industry to ])ut tlnun in a position to pay tlu' markd rate of tlu* seed at any time. Further, 
Government should iTiitiattj careful experiments in each province to ascertain the actual and 
comparative food valiums of cotton seed and cotton seed cukes for feeding to .milking animal.s 
wlien ke])t und('j‘ both local and western conditions and puhlisluul widc'ly the information thus 
obtained, to enable euliivators to decide ii,s to tlie relative economy of using eithm*. Such an 
(‘xperiment will probably be carried out by the Bom))ay Agricultural Department in the near 
future. (lompetition with fondgii crushers is not so diflicult, as in ordinary tinie.s tliere is 
ahvays some relation between the Europ(*an market rates for cotton seed and cotton seed 
cukes and this can used as a guide. 

As regards specific Government assistanci' to the cotton seial industry, 1 thirilc that for 
some years it ought to take tlu' form of assistance to estahlislu'd concerns and the I'licourage- 
''inent of prospective eoiicerns to combine with established concerns like the Indian Cotton 
Gil Company, partuularly as regards murkdiiig the products of the industry, rather than 
tliat they should encourage the multiplication of small competing businesses. Cotton seed 
iiidustrii^s cannot foi' many years affect seriously tlu' raw' material market, and in marketing 
their products they come into compGition with many closely allied articles that there is 
no danger of combinations forcing up (he price of (he articles they sell beyond the actual 
value thereof. Combination w'ould furtlier tend to division of labour, economy of production, 
improved standards of quality, market steadiness and financial stability. 


()k.\l Evidencu, Aovemceu 1917. 

Mr. A. Chafierton.—Q. You say in your notta “ Tlu' oil industiy in India suffers from 
lack of specialization.” Do you mtain (hat the mills try to manufacture different kinds of 
oil from different sorts of seed, or that they do not specialize sufficiently in the produots 
which can he got from one particular kind of seed? — J, My idea is that they try to \^ork 
too many different oil seeds. The result is that (Ik'V never go deeply into the products 
which ciin be obtained from these oil scials. They are content with superficial results. 
V/heieas if they were to specialize for a certain time in a particular oil -seed, they would 
come to know each and every product which can be manufactured from it. 

Q. Is it practicable as a commercial proposition to set up a large oil mill for entiling 
only one kind of seed? — A. I think it is. But my contention is tlwt if the manufacturer is 
prepared to speculate in all the different oil seeds hi' should not require any Government 
assistance. If he wants Government assistance, he should be asked to specialize for a certain 
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time in one particular seed so that an improvement mav made in the working of that parti- 
cular oil seed. 

Q. To work on one particular oil seed means the establishment of a very large godown 
and the locking up of a very large amount of capital?—/!. Not necessarily. The seeds are 
usually available in the country — in most of the centres. 

Q. That involves paying a higher price for seed than at harvest time? — a price which 
increases in proportion to the time the crop is stored? — A, That may be, but the same may 
apply to the products. 

Q. It would be better to buy the crop at the harvest time. — A. That applies to almost 
all oil seeds as they mostly all come on the market at about the same time. 

Q. On this ([uestion of specialization, the Indian mills suffer largely from want of expert 
advisers. The general idea has been that if you have an eiigineer and the machinery, that 
is all that is necessary . Ts it not essential that for an oil mill in India you should have com- 
petent chemical assistance? Would not the problem of the development of oil industry in 
India be much more a matter for chemists than engineers?— /I. It is to a certain extent, 
but not entirely so, as in coursf? of time the engineer would become something of an expert 
in that industry. 

Q, But without considerable chemi('al knowledge is it practicable to take crude oil and 
extract all that you can possibly get from it?— .1. No; but in the case of most of the oil 
seeds in India the process is simple. Th(‘ oil does not go into a r(‘finery at all before it is 
sent to the market. In that case a chemist is not absolutely necessary. It is only in tlie case 
of oil seeds such as cotton s(‘ed wliich require (‘arefni refiTiing and preparation that the pre- 
sence of a chemist would l)e essential all the time. 

VrcHidcni, — Q. Mr. Sntaria* called attention to the fact that you should have oil-pres-;- 
ing distinct from oil-refining and yoiir crude oil should b(‘ assembled at the ct ntral oil refiner\', 
and it is then‘ that you want to have a chemical expert and not in the oil-preBsing fadtorv 
wliich is almost merely a mechanical engineer’s work.— /I. It v^ould l)e sufficient to have a 
good KU])mTisor going round such concerns, but it is necessary to have n (‘heinist at the central 
refinery. 

, Q. The central oil refinery would iiiakt' it its business to teach people who are {jupplying 
crude oil? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. (luiticrlon - Q Tiie pro])ositi(Ui that has been put forward is the ostahlishmont 
of small oil mills, , say, in connection with cotton gins to supply crude products to the central 
refinery. Have you experience of that system? Do you know wliether it has been tried? — .1 
That is thf, system in America. Central refineries take the products of very large areas. The 
ordinaiT mills in America do not go to tlie trou})le of refining at all. They luiv(! no chemists. 
They ha^ e machinists whom we call engineers liei’e, and th(\y an', in charge of the ernshing 
Jepartment only. They liave little or no knowledge rd cluuji.stry. 

(?. Under tlu* American systtan is the oil serjt in hamds from the small mills? — J. 
No, usually in tank cars. They have good tank car services there. 

Q. Would that system b(‘ practicable here?--/!. I do not tJiink so. At present I do 
not think that we shall be able to get tank cars. Bosidt s. it necessitates elal)onite sidings 
arrangements and this we do not have in India. 

Q. Have vou any idea of the scale on wdiich an American refinery is worked? — /!. 
[)no 'Which 1 have intimate knowk'(ig(' of was able to refine six tank cars a day, each tank car 
iiolding about 25 tons — about 150 tons a day. That is rather a small refinery. The system 
)n which they work is tliat the crude oil is bought through ordinary market channels on the 
basis of quality and probable nffining loss. In case the refiner finds that the stipulated refin- 
ing loss is likely to bt' exceede<i, he nuo ('biitn a proportionate rebate from the seller. 

Q. You say, “ In addition to the advisory assistance givmi by the expert toi intending 
purchasers, importers of maciiiiKuy for ns(' in this industry might be n'quired by the Depart- 
ment to submit for sanction by the Department proofs of their price lists dtailing with such 
machinery, and also proof of tludr ability to advise intending purchasers as to the suitahiiitv 
Df such machinery fur the required purposes.” Is it a practicable suggestion? How would 
yot deal with the sellers of machinery to ascertain wdiether tliey were competent to advis(‘ 
people?— *4. A number of concerns in Bomliay are importing macljinery and I think I 
3houl9 bo safe in saying that fifty per cent, do not understand th(' machines they import. 
Bo that I was only suggt'sting that they might be able, in publishing their price list, to 
say here is a proof that it has been submitted to the Department of Industries and they 
have considered that the machimi is suitable for the purpose. 

Would it not be better for the individual who wanls to purchase rnaidiinery to ho 
able iPgo to the Department of Industries and get the advice of the expert?— .4. This is in 
addition, so that there may be less necessity for the buyer to approacli the Department 

direct. 
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Q. If the buyer goes to the Department and specifies exactly what he wants, he can 
get the advice of the Department as to whether he is proceeding on the right lines or not. — A 
Of course, that will be an additional safeguard. 1 suggested this merely to relieve the 
Department of certain routine work. 

Q. It is one of the functicms of the Deparftnent to do this sort of work. Then for 
the development of the market for oils in India, you mention somewhere that the develop- 
merit of the soap industry would provide for the utilization of a veiy' large amount of oil, — 
.1. I do not know' that J mentioned it particularly, but merely as one of the ways in which 
the market may be developed. 1 do not expect that it will immediately be a very large 
market. 

Q, In conn(‘ction with the Is^avsari mill have you done anything in that way? — A. 
are able to get rid of the wdiole of the production of oil for edibk' purposes. We have just 
erected a ])lant for the extraction of stearine from the oil. 

Q. Is it a fact that cotton seed oil is more digestible when tlie stearine is removed? — 
/I. Oil wliieli contains less percentage ol stearine' is moit' digestible Wiun one containing a 
greater percentage of stearine. 

Q. Have yon got any evidence* to show that oil from wliiedi stearine has be'cm removed 
is better appreciated by pc'ople eating oi‘ using cotton se'cd oil for culinary purposes? — A, I 
do not think so. 

0. You have not considered it at all from that point of vienv ?~ .1. No. J do not think 
that the dilTerence' will lie very great. As a matti'i’ ol 1ae*t it is not stearine' which is present 
in cotton sec'd oil at all, hut chie'fly jialmitin. 

Q. llavo V)ii got a mai'ket in India feu* stearine? — A. The principal market would be 
lor the* adiiltcTation of (ilicr, but it is intended to be use'd in place of gZ/ce*. 

D. Is cotton Be*('d oil suitable for making marganne? -/I. Ne'itber in Europe nor in 
America do the best grades of margarine contain any cotton seed oil. It is used in larger 
(|UHntities in making the seee.uid grade's, tliongh in some countrie'S the’ addition of ten per 
cent, of sesanie oil is compulsory, and a large*i‘ ]>ercentagf’ of oil cannot be used without 
impairing t|ie eonsiste'iicy of the product. 

Q, Do you think that eutton seed oil is like'ly to become ])opular on a large scale as af 
sid)stitute for <///e('? — A. 1 tliink eloudorized oil which has now' come' on the market will izj 
course of time become' an ('xcellemt substitute. 

Q, Wliat is its colour?— 1. It is a little liiglu'r in colour than tlie' 'American oil, but 
it IS made from the* best oil. 

(?. Have you trie'd any e'xpe'iiiue'nts in mixing oil with milk or washing it with milk to 
give the particular llavoin of iihcc'? A. I tried it. hut was unsuccessful. T have also tried 
it with clu'e'se' hut I could not sueeeeel. 

D. Apart fi'om the difiieiilty, which Mr. Siitaria lias tolel us about, in disposing of the 
cake, do you think that fljei’e is likely to be any other obstacle to the expansion of the cotton 
seed oil industry in India. Will yon be' abb' to find a market for the' oil when it is extracted 
on a huge* scale?—.!. Yes. Drovide'd the ex])ansie)n is not too sudden. 

Is it profitable' to soil your cake as ruamue? .1. Not at the present time. 

D. ^ou have got more nitrogen in eottoii se'ed eake than in castor cake? — A, Yes, 
but tiu're is a ]) 0 ])ular jjrejudice in favour of castor cake, vvliieb probably has some founda- 
tion in the' fact that it is not attaclo'd by white aids. That is probably one roase^n why 
popular prejudice is in favour of castor cake. 

Sir F. H . Sicirtirl . — Q. What was your ti'ainiiig before you came here? — A, I studied 
in the' He'riut-Watt Dollego, Edinburgh, worked in England and afterwards went to America 
to study the' practical jjart of the industry there. 

Q, flow long liave' ye)u been out here'? — A. About six years. 

Q. Ml the time* in your present ('mployment?“.I . Yes. 

D. 1 would like to ask vewi one ejiiestion abeuit the hydroge'uizatioii process. Is that now 
in existence?— /I. It is in existene'e', on a comme'rcial s(;ale. I am only putting it forward as 
a suggestion that the steamship coiifpanies may be inclined to look with greater favour on 
('onsignments ed solid fats than they do on liepiid ones. All oils may l>e made solid by the 
hydrogenizatiow process. 

Q. You think there' is no eiang(*r of leakage on tliee vejyage'? — A. No. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There is only, one j)oint that I wish to ask you about. Have you 
any knowledge of the line's on which the Agricultural Department is working to try and 
])opularize your products for cattle food?—.!. Their efforts have been rather disjointed and 
they say that they suffer from lack of sufficient assistance to early out experiments. They 
have carried out two experiments in connection with the feeding of cattle, one of which wa?iv 
on work cattle on the Surat farm, the other on dairy animals at Poona. 
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Q. Have they done anything by way of demonstration to get people to buy them? Do 
you Jmow if they have started anything of that sort? — A, Beyond reporting the results of 
the experiments they have done little to popularize them. 

Q. When there are local meetings and shows they do not demonstrate the feeding of 
your cake for cattle, or they do not try to sell cake? — A . No, 

Q. Or take people round the farms where cattle are being fed on crushed mill cuke. — 
A. There is no particular effort in that direction. 

Q. But the Government farms feed their cuttle on crushed mill cuke?— /I. Most of 
thorn do. 

Q. And any dairies? — A, The Government militaiy dairies at Poona do. 

Q. Are any co-operative dairies being run here?— A. A few of them are our 
customers. 

Q. Are those being helped to purchase wagon loads of mill cake?— /I. That is not 
generally done in the Bombay Presidency. On one or two occasions the Government 
demonstration farm at Alibag have purcdiascal an extra small quantity and lesold it to the 
co-operative dairy there. 

Q, What sort of society is that? — A. It is a co-operative society. 

■ Q. From your point of view and from the information in your own possession yon would 
like them to exert themselves a little more in this matter? — A. As a matter of fact, I would 
like them to carry their experiments rather fiirthei*. And then publish the resuli of these 
experiments. 

Q. Do you tliink tliat piihlieation is going to affect it very much at present? — .4. Not 
to a very great extent. 

Q. You do not think that demonstration by one or two district agricultural societies at 
local fairs and things of that sort would b(' of more use than exix^riinonts? — A. 'No^, *But 
there are some joints in connection with tlie feeding of our oil-cake which want to l)e cleared 
up. It is a well-known fact that cotton seed cake is most popular in the coldest countries. 
For example the colder countries of Europe are large buyers of cotton seed cake, while the 
yrarmer countries are not. So 1 think that thcu’e may be some foundation for the* j;eluctanco 
of the cultivators in India to go in for cotton seed cake feeding on a large scale and that 
matter will requii’e to be cleared up before Government can bo expected to push it further. 

Q. What about its use as a manure for sugarcane? — A, As a manure for sugarcane it 
appears to be sliglitly inferior to saftiowor whi(‘h is usually a cheaper cake. 

Q. Is there enough safdowcr? — A. T think so and its price is very reasonable. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazidbiwy Currimhhoif.— Q. Do you think that if this refinery can be 
started on a large scale in the different centres where', there is a lot of cotton seed, that would 
be a successful investment? — A. That, 1 am afraid, is for the future. It is not an immediate 
prospect. 

(). But even then other people buy this cotton seed to feed their cattle and they come 
in competition with you and they pay a higher price than you can? — A. That is one of the 
principal difficulties in Indian cotton seed. The other is that the quantity of oil in Indian 
cotton B(^ed is imicli less than the quantity of oil in American cotton seed, and so we are more 
dependent on the cake than we vsnuid be if there were a larger percentage of oil. 

Q. Your profit largely depends upon the cake?— A, Yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. You get mon* oil from the ]3erar seed than from the Gujarat seed? 
—A. Yes and the decortication of Gujarat seed is twice as difficult as the decortication of 
Berar seed. 

Q, On the first page of your note you refer to th(‘. appointment of a technically equip- 
ped expert, with up-to-dat(^ practical experience of the oil industry. Do you mean an 
Bxpert who knows about the various seodB from which oil is pressed? Is it possible to get 
an expert who knows about all the oil seeds? — A. Yes. The crushing of most oil seeds 
differs only in details. But he should know the machinery best adapted to the different 
nil seeds. 

* Q, Can one man have this information? — A. Yes. 

Q. That does not include copra? — A. That may be somewhat of a special line. 

Q. Do you think an expert like that, capable of designing and supervising the erection 
of plants, would be available? It would he very difficult to find such a man. Would it not? 
Ihat is generally done by tlie man who makes the maeliinery?— A. I do not mean for the 
designing and manufacturing of the actual machines, but rather for their assemblage and 
bhe ^paration of the refin5r>\ We do not usually get refineries of the correct size. We get 
them of standard sizes which may or may not be suitable for industries here. 
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Q. You Bay, “ The services of such experts should bo available to concerns which have 
complied viith the necessary Government conditionB, on payment of a time fee which should 
» not exceed 50 per cent, more than the salary of the expert, in question.” That is to say, you 

propose that Government should get the expert and pay him, and lend his services on a 
certain fee? — A. I suggest that they should lend his services on a certain fee in order 
that people may properly appreciate them. 

Q. His services should not be lent free?— A. I think not. 

Q. You say, ” Which should not excoc'd 50 per cent, more than the salary of the 
expert in question.” If the expert’s salary is Its. 100, it would not be more than Bs. 150 
altogether. Is that the idea?— ^4. Something to that effect. Government should not be 
making a profit out of it, but it should be sufficient to prevent people fiom employing the 
expert unnecessarily. 

Q. Then there is always the question about tlie results of the exj)ert’s advice. You 
say, “ The results obtained by the ex])ert whik* so engaged should be considered strictly 
private.” Supposing another party or a rival firm hearing that you have', employed this 
expert to make certain researclies for you, and wants to know what th(y are. They then 
apply to Government for the seiwices of the same expert for thi' same purpose. What would 
you say thei*? --/l. 1 consider that those who had paid him tht' salary would be entitled to 

the benefit of ttie results. At any rat(' they should not publish tlie result. 

Q. The other man wants to pay him too. Will Govornnuuit send for another expert? — 
A. That is rather involved. 

Q. You say in your note, “ Assisted concerns should be encouraged to take promising 
students * * * * * (-.ourses of technical study * * ^ Where 

can they set up these courses? Near the factories? — A . At a distance. 

' y. • Where will the man traimal as an apj)r(;nti('e in your factory go to pursue his 
le('linical sludies? To Bombay? — A. Yes. or wlierev('r tluire is a suitable institute, 

Q. Tliat mcams that he must leave his work. — A. Yes. 

Q. You do not propose that while he is working with you, side by side he should have 
a couple of hours’ leav(5 when he goes and studies? A. I^ot at all. 

y. Mr. Chattorton asked you a qiuMrtion about the next paragraph. J do not quite 
imdorstand what you mean by proofs ot price lists. — A. There is a proof before printing. 

Q. flow does that lu'lp?— rt. It would enabk* them to insert in the price list that it 
liad been submitted to the Department of Industries and they had passed the luachinery as 
a suitable one for the particular work it is intendc'd to do. 

Q. What sort of proof of ability of the machine tnaknrs?— rt. That they understood 
llie machines they were selling. 

Q. Who would find out whether a partieiilar man was able or not? — A. The expert. 

. , Q. There is soinetliiiig that seems to he contradictory. Lower di>wn you say, “ The 

lower alternatives that is, the development of local markets, etc., is of course the most 
attractive, hut in the case of the princij)al products, rer., oil, the market though large is 
amply supplit'd by the existing crushing plant.” By which you mean that though the 
market for oils is large', the i)reBent crushing plants in India are quite enough to sup^y the 
market? — A. Yes, iindor ordinary circumstances. 

Q ddi('n you say, “ New outlets must be found for the increased oil product of an 
ex}*auded industry.” — A. If you intend to expand the industry you must first find an out- 
let for the oil. 

Q, The prese'ut machinery is enough to supply the present market? — A. Yes. 

Q. There is no room for expansion? — A. Not without further develojiment of out- 
. lets such as 1 mentioned or of the export trade. 

Mr. G A. Thonuia.— Q. When you talk about th('. existing crushing plants do you 
include the village tch?— /I . Yes. 

Q. What proportion of the oil consumed in India is oxpresscid by the village teli? — A. 
Probably about four-fifths or a larger proportion. 

Q. If the oil mills w'ere multiplied to 200 that would mean an extinction of the village 
ieli9—A. In the absence of an i^xpanded market it would mean extinction. 

Q., It could not expand iTifinitely, so that you contemplate the final extinction of 
village teli? — A. I should not like to. ■ 

Q. Do you think tliat mill made oil competes against icU made oil in the village?— ^4. 
No. 

Q. Do you think that it will ever do so? — A. In certain cases I do not thint it will. 

Q. There will be no market for the mill made oil? — A. Not in the village. 
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Q, That is to say, the bulk of the market will always be supplied by the teli? — A. 
Under existing conditions. 

Q. Unless you can export the oil there is a very distinct limit to the number of 
oil mills that can be profitably run in this country? The industry therefore mainly depends 
upon the export of oil? — A. I think so. 

Q. Assuming that the whole of the oil-cake will ultimately be consumed in this country, 
but that the oil will mostly have to be exported, it follows that unless increased facilities can 
be given for export of oil, the oil industry c^annot expand to a very great extent in India? — 
A. Yes, but the export of cake is also necessary 

Q. But it is hoped that the whole of the cake iviill ultimately be consumed in India. 
There are enough cattle to consume it all. My point is that in your opinion the future of the 
industry does depend upon the export trade? — A, Yes, to a considerable extent. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Have you any experience of the chemical extraction of oil? — 
A. I have only studied it. I have not worked it on a largo scale. 

Q. Do you think it could be employed with advantage in India? — A. Yes. For one 
of the reasons is that by taking n larger }>ercontage of oil you will leave the product better 
adapted for manurial purposes and you will be able to sell your meal in competition with 
the other manure cakes. You may even be able to sell it at a lower rate. 

* Q. Have you ever examined the oil -cakes which are available in the bazaar as to the 
percentage of oil left in them? — A . Yes. 

Q. Did you find there was a considerable waste of oil in the country mills? — A. Yes, 
but not BO much as is generally supposed. 

Q. Do you think it would be worth while buying up-country made oil-cake in districts 
where there is a large quantity available and treating it chemically? — A. Yqs, provided yon 
are sure of a regular supply. 

Q. In oil-pressing* districts there should bo a regular supply? — A. Provid(fd the con- 
cerns have sufficient capital to prevent combinations cornering their raw material. 

Q. Do you think then' is enough oil left to make chemical treatment profitable? — A. 
Usually. I have found from 12 to 15 per cent, in ghanrii-mfide cakes. 


Witness No. 8‘J3. 

Mil. SoRAUJi M. TIiitnaotjr, Patent Agent and Joint Editor of the Mr. s. m. Mutn 

Indian Textile Journal'' Bomha\j. 

Written Evidence. 

Industrial and TraJr Jomftals, 

I have found the Indian Trade Journal useful for securing correct and reliable inform- Trade journ;U« 
ation, and consider it handy not only for journalists but for merchants and others interested 
in the subjects it deals with. 

I think Government should assist trade journals conne.cted with the textile, engineering 
and allied industries of tlie country. I do not, however, think it practicable or useful to dissemi- 
nate information of this kind in the vernaculars, because capitalists and others who are not 
conversant with the English language cannot possibly understand or utilize literature of this 
cla^s. They are slow to take up new ideas or new industries and when they do invest in an 
enterprise they do it not as a result of study but because their neighbours have done it or 
because they have received the assurance of some expert in whom they have confidence. My 
view is that the Government publications monographs, etc., on trade and industrial subjects 
have been taken advantage of in a practical way more by foreigners (especially Gormans, 

Austrians and Japanese) than by the British or Indian merchants ; very few native Indian 
capitalists have the inclination, education or enterprise to take advantage of the informa- 
tion Supplied by Government publications. 

Technical and trade information suitable for those actually engaged in existing industries 
and, factories would be more useful than elaborate statistics and figures published m the hope 
of inducing native capital for th(5 development of India’s resources. 

Trade Marks and Patents. 

There is no provision for the registration of trade marks in India ; this is a serious draw- Neo^Bity tor 
back, particularly as dealers and importers are often inclined to be unscrupulous and com* regi>*tration 
placently copy other people’s marks or labels and evade punishment by pleading ignorance of 
prior use. Were Government to open a registration office for trade marks and publish a list 
periodically, merchants and importers would take advantage of the protection thus offered. 

The absence of this provision also affects the Indian patentee aj his invention cannot be pro- 
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tected i]i England and foreign countries under the International Convention. Under the 
Indian Patents and Designs Act of 1911 an inventor who applies for a patent in India does 
not get simultaneous protection either in England or in foreign cK)untries because the Indian 
Act does jiot cover tlie i'('gistration of trade Jiiarks ; neither is there any separate legislation 
for the jmrpose. Th(i result is that Indian inventions can be more readily infringed or antioi- 
])ated in England and foreign countries ujiless protected simultaneously, a procedure which 
necessarily takes time and extra expenditure. I would therefore suggest that Coverument 
should ])rovide loi- the 7egistration of trade marks in India which will (}nol)lc Englandand 
other countii(‘s which have joined the International Convention to give priority to Indian 
inventors. TJiis arrangement will not only give adequate protection to the trade against 
infringement of trade marks but will give simultaiuious protection to Indian inventors in 
England and foreign countries. 

In otlier respects the Pat(‘ut Law in India is on the lines of the law in England and is being 
satisfactorily adminisiercKi by the Controller. 

Okal Evidence, 22x0 November 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. What kind of infonnution do you find in the Indian Trade 
Journal which is of use to It is full of useful items and eommereial and trade 

statistics. 

Q. You imuni that you find the statistical information of sp(‘cial use? — A. Yes, hut 
the other inforiuation is also v('ry iisefuL J mean the commercial and t(‘chnical informa- 
tion. 

Q. You find that it gives the information in a handy form? — A. U's, it does. 

Q. I suppose th(‘ statistical information would be of more use if it were a little 
more prompt and up-to-date? — A. Not exiwdly; I think it is not so notie(‘ab]e. 

Q. ^'hat techriicul and trade information suitabl(' for’ those aeliially engaged 

in e.xisting iridnstrit^s and factories would be more useful than (daborate statisties : you 
realise of course that sucli infomiation if it is to be of any use should b(* compiled by a 
skilled technical staff ? — ,4. Exactly. 

Q, Aitd such staff is expensive?—/!. It would b(> no doubt l)ecause they are so rare,* 
but it is still worth wliile giving tin's information. 

(). Do you tliiidv that expeits already exist in the country wlio can furnish informa- 
tion of that sort?-- A. T doubt if there are many. 

(?. In respect of your j)aper, you have produced tocluiioul articles on the cotton 
t rad e ? - A. Y e s , wc ‘ h a ve . 

Q, They are obviously written hy technical men?- .1. Yes. including myself. 

(J. You liave gone into the question of regislrati(m of trade marks. Of course you 
know, don’t you, that owners c4 iradi^ marks fnapieutly Register tlnan as miscellaneous 
dacuments under th(‘. registration Acts?- A. Yes: th('y are mere declarations. That is 
tiie only protc^ction that they now have for priority ol use. 

Q. The Government of India on nuinorous (X^casions have consulted commercial 
biKlies regarding the ((uestioii of the Registration of trade marks, and it has always been 
turned down: what was tlie reason? — A. Jk'cause th(' difficulty is that pi‘0ple using trade 
marks at present cannot always prove tiudr owiau'ship. There is a gi’eat difficulty in get- 
ting them to prove their title. 

Q. Most of the marks are already la'giste.red in England and lh('\ get them trans- 
ferred to India, is it not so?“-"i4. Yes, many of tluan. 

Q. Yon are of course aware that a mark which has been registiued in England is 
often used in India by somebody elsc^Y A. cannot do it m India always: if there is a 
law introduced, how can he copy an English trade mark? 

Q, But supposing b(' is already doing so?-/1. Let him continue. 

Q, That will stir up n lot of litigation? - 4. It might for a time, but five or six 
years afterwards it will be usefid. Ther(' will be trouble at the beginning, but five or six 
years hence it will be very useful. 

Provident. -Q. If you registered an invention in India and you were under the In- 
ternational Convention, you would get protectiem for one year in other countiies, wouldn’t 
you?— d. Yes. 

Q. If you register in England, and India is under the (-onvention, yon get protection 
for ( ne year in India?- /!. Yes. There miglit be 2,000 patents registered in England for 
every one registered in Indra. 

Q. Bo that there will be 2,000 English patentees in India for every Indian patentee : 
Would this be an advantage to the Indian patentee? — A. There can be no disadvantage. 
Indian patentees would benefit by simultaneous proh^ction. 
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Q. But it would not be an advantage to India, would ifc, to allow this as a means of 
protecting the English patentee? — A. How would the English patentee be better off by 
this? As it is he can apply for a patent simultaneously in both cx)untrie8 and be in the 
same position. I may give you an instance of what the difficulty here is. Suppose a man 
invents a thing in India and applies for a patent in England : he cannot have the advantage 
of the Convention if he is not a subject of the King of lEngland. Although he has equality 
in India, he cannot get the advantage of the Convention unless he is a subject of the King 
of England. 

Q, Many competent engineers in India are able to take advantage of this : they can 
get simultaneous protection in all the different countries of the convention ?“-"i4. Well, 
such instances are comparatively rare. I may mention that out of about 700 applications 
registered in India in 1913 only about 175 were from Indian inventors; the rest being out- 
siders. 

Q. Are foreign inventions registered here?— A. Not many ; inventions from England 
form the largest number. 

Mr. A. ChatteHon,-—Q. Do you know about patents in Native States?— A. There 
is no patent law in any Native State : only Mysore has got an Act. 

Q. There is no patent law in Hyderabad?— A. No, T do not think so, and under the 
present Act a man can copy the invention of an Indian patentee and can use it in the Native 
States without any trouble. There is no protection for the inventor in the Native States 
because our Act says it applies only to British India. Mysore is the only State that has a 
patent law so far as I am aware. 

Q. You state in the first paragraph of your note that Government publications have 
been taken advantage of in a practical way more by foreigners, especially Germans, 
Austrians and Japanese, than by the British or Indian merchants : have you in the course 
of your journalistic career come‘ across any specific examples of such utilisation tg the-dis- 
ad^ntage of the people of India?— A. That is a very big question, and I cannot answer 
that. I could see this from the enquiries that wo received from the German. Japanese 
and American consuls here and by the way they used to call at our office for information. 
They are very enterprising. T can say that German travellers who came out kore before 
ftie war used to wade thmugh the official records, and they got the influence 'of their 
consuls much more than any other nation. 

Q Akin to this question comes up the question of the publication of research work 
done in Government institutions or in Departments of Industries. Would you have this 
published broadcast or would you prefer that this should be issued confidentially?— 
A. Eesearch work of what nature? 

Q. Ohemioal research work for instance?— /I. For industrial purposes? 

Q Yog_ /I, That should be broadcast, because^ there wont be much rush for 

making use of that information. 

0 Then in regard to consular reports, you ask for a more elaborate system of 
collecting information regarding trade ajid commerce, that information is extremely usefii 
to a few people and of very little value to anybody else, and it is also of 
course to trade rivals in Germany or foreign countaes : would it not be b^er *0 have 
some method of distributing this information confidentially rather than publish it bre^- 
cast? Would you take steps to prevent such reporte going into the hands of foreigners? 

A It would be desirable to prevent, but I do not think you can. 

«• P H Stewart —Q. You think that Government should assist trade journals 
connected with textile, engineering and allied industries of the country : what sort of 
assistance do you think should be given?— 4. For instance, there is no special pnblica- 

^+hA oLs industry iiist as we have one on Agnculture; it would be very useful to 
v! In a TTifln fo fiiart OTio on glass, and if he comes to Government and if they helped him 
ff. ttoriL u,ri™. Priv.« miebt b« h,lpe,l by 0»v.rn. 

ment in such a special case. . 

r\ WVint sort of help?— A. Financial help: because the paper wont pay for two 
or th?ee ylrs and the publisher would despair and give it up. though it might be a useful 

publication. Government should publish monographs also in the existing 

m a \ ^rvoi 9 4 Yes if thev specially deal with current prices : it is better than having 
S as published by alrnment. The journal will 

Sen be more FP'Jar if it contains other information as well. , „ , „ 

Q. You don’t see much in publishing that information in the vernaculars?-/!. No, 

I do not think so. . x u . 

A Th.t is with reference principally to commercial information : but what about 

publisbinr^ementary text-books in the vernaculars for those mechanics who can read 
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thorn? — A. Our native engineers or mechanics won’t understand it; their sons ae a 
rule won’t take up the profession even if you train them; they would rather like to be 
tv})istB or clerks after attending a school. 

Q. Then you don’t see any likelihood of a mechanic having an ambition to better 
himself in his own walk of life? — A. I am afraid not, Ixxmuse if you induce him to go to 
school, it is very rarely that he will follow his father’s trade. 

Q. You say that if (lovernment wore to open a registration ofi&ce for tnule marks 
and publish a list periodically, merchants and importers would take advantage of them : 
but supposing (Toverriiuent wore to do this to-morrow, do you think that pe^vple would go 
there and register their trade marks? — A. Yes. Those who have got an established 
right to th('m may register. 

Q. Supposing somebody came to register a trade mark, what steps should Govern- 
ment tak(' to tind out tiuit that ^lerBou was entitled to register that mark?— /I. lie comes 
and makes a. declaration; he has to sign it just as an inventor, such as “1 am the owner 
of this trad(‘ mark.” 

(j). Would (Jovernment then interfere on liis behalf to maintain the right? — A. No: 
there is no guarantee ; they would simply say that he registered on such and such a date, 
and if another man comes to K'gisler a similar mark, the Controller won’t accept this 
second ap])licatioii. 

Q. You know, as Mr. laiw told you, that the l>alance of commercial opinion has been 
strongly against this? — A. Tliis must liavi^ boeu given by people who ordinarily infringe 
trade marks. If the merchants mv of that opinion, T am sorry for them, but there is no 
harm done in registering. 

Could you give us any sjxa'ific instaiua' <'f an Indian inventor suffering owing to 
the absence' of n^gistration and protection? — ,4. 1 can giM' you a recent instance. Two 
or three* native^s came to our office in connection with an "invention for protecting 
ships ‘against sub-marines, torjiedoes, mines, etc. We had to send this application to 
England in the first instance. They iiappened to be natives, and natives do not come under 
the International Convention. Tiiese pape.'rs would have to reach London, then they will 
he prof('('t(^d. and sirnultam'ously tlu'y \\(uild have to go to America, France and Italy; 
all this s'liould take a long time. If tliere was simultaneous protection, in India, they 
would have heiiefitt’ed, as their riglits would be respc'cted in otlu'i’ countries, so that there 
would hi' no fiair of any infringement or delay. 

Mr. A. (AuiKcrton . — Q. If you don't get inventions made in India of sufficient 
im])ortance to pave the way for India to come under tli(‘ International Convention, what 
other means of getting protection in fon'ign countries has a man got wlio has a valuable 
invenfion? Would yon secure ihai by taking out his patent in England instead of in 
India— /I II lie takes it out in England, h(‘ is not proteclecl siTnultaneously in the 
other ('ouiilries !is lie is not entitled to llio (hnviuitinn riglits ])ecaiis(' he is a native of India; 
he eannot do it unless he is an Englishman or ai any rate until lu' acquires domicile 
in England. 

PrcHidrnf.—Q. Do you also suggest that tlu^ people wiio olqecf to ri'gistration of 
trade marks an^ pi'ople who jirobably want lo take advantage of the absmice of registration 
by infringing other marks ?— ^ . Some of them , 

Q. ” In 1877 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Millownors’ Association 
suggested that legislation ouglit to be undertaken along the lines of the English Statutes 
of 1875 and 1878. The Government of India accepted the lecommendation and prepared 
a Bill, but th('. Bill was eventually withdrawn as the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and 
th(' Millowners’ Assoriation after more mature'- consideration exiiressed the opinion that 
legislation was not- necessary and might jiosfiibly prove inconveni(>ni. This opinion was 
endorsed by the Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce^ and was accepted by the 
leading commercial associations in India. In arriving at this conclusion the Chambers 
of Commerce were acluated chic'fly by the consideralion that the (existing law was in fact 
sufficiently comprehensive to afford adequate proti^ction to the legitimate users of trade 
marks, and they wore also of opinion that the enactment of an Indian law on the lines of 
the English Statute would involve (ertaiii posiiive disadvantages. It was pointed out 
Hint, under the Indian law, the owner of a recognised trade mark yoiild obtain protec- 
tion against its illicit use in India although the mark had not been registered, even if 
!pgi‘^tration had been applied for in tlu' linited Kingdom had been refused. If, however, 
an Indian Act were passed similar to the law in lon'e in tlie Euited Kingdom, the protec- 
tion enjoyed by any unregistered mari^b would fail. The protection afforded by such an 
Act would ordy be sufficient for jiractical purposes either if it is provided that marks 
registcH'd in England should be deemed to be n'gistered in India also, or in the alternative 
if all marks which were already registered in England were to bo registered over again 
in India. Both these courses seem to be impracticable.” 
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You Bee from this extract that the reaeon why there is no law for registration of trade 
marks is not that protection was desirable, but that so long as the law is good enough as it 
stands, there is no necessity for separate legislation? — A. Yon can imagine the trouble 
a man is put to to prove his priority of use ; he has to go to the High Court with all proper 
documents and get certificates, which is all very costly. Moreover, you will have now to 
work against the Japanese competition; yon must have some protection, that is my view. 

Q. Now you come to a practical point. This view of yours if put before the Bombay 
Chamber of Conimerce might induce them to reconsider their opinion? — A. I would be 
glad to give evidence if they call upon me. 

^ Q. Meantime there is no evidence liefore ns to warrant our raising this question 
again in this form, do you accept tliat view? — A . YeB. 

Q, Now in your written evidence you say that (lovernment should assist trade 
journals, and then afterwards }’ou say that these journals and tTovernmont pu]>lication8 
have been of more advantage to foreigners than to the people of India. What is the cure : 
are we to go on giving these people greater opportunities, or is there some other cure that 
you can suggest? — A. T am afraid we must publish everything. 

Q. Then how are >oii going to take advantage of these publications? — A. Suppose 
a man started a small factory by reading about an iTidusiry in a (rovernmeni publication; 
if be is successful then others will start which is e(jual to publication. 

Q. That is publicity : you doirt, suggest any i)ractical way by which we could get our 
people to take more advantagf^ of these piihlicaiions? — A. There is no special way that 
I can think of })ecause coididt'ntial circulars would be sent to foreign cuiintiaes if a man 
wants to do it. 

Q. Whose fault is it if people don’t take better advantage of Government jmhlica- 
tions? — A . It is the fault of the peo])le tliemselvc's. 

G. Bo you know oT any s])ecific cure for that which you can suggest? — A. • I .cannot 
suggest any. 


Witness No. 324. • 

Mr. a. G. Gray, Adlncf Manaqer, The BanJe of Imlia, Lmited, Bombay, Mr, A. G. Ora/if. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial Aid to Imla.slrial Eniefprkes. 

During my coujicction with the Barr s Bank, Limited, the Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited, Souiof^s of oapitia. 
und for ilie. last te.ii years with tl]<' liank of tudia, Limited, the question of raising capital for 
new (aiterprises has come under my notiee. , 

I am of opinion that, fairly large' concerns under the management of well-known firms and 
financi(!rs do not find difii(ailty in obtaining capital. 

Ditficulties arise in the case of small concerns hut these difficulties are in the natural order 
of things. 

Dividends from existing industrial concerns form a very considerable and increasing 
proportion of the capita! available for new enterprises. 

I notice that many of my Bank s cla'iits invest practically the whole of their income from 
their existing investments in lU'w (jompanies wliieh are floated from time to time. 

This is satisfactory, and at present owing to the unusually high dividends paid by 
cotton, jute and (‘iigineering companies, there is a very large amount of money awaiting 
investment. 

I say “awaiting,” bec^aiise it is difficult to promote new companies at present owing to its 
being almost impossible to import machinery or to obtain technical experts from Eurojic. 

I agree with the present systi'in adopted by Government as regards feeder railways. 

In the case of new manufacturing companies 1 think that concessions, such as short-term FomiH of 
guarantees by Government to purchase certain quantities of iron, cement or other goods, may 
be nlade with advantage, hut beyond this I consider that industrial concerns should, like 
co-operative societies, be as far as possible self-supporting. 

I am not in favour of exempting profits of new undertakings from income-tax. 

While on the subject of income-tax, T wish to state that I do not agree with the present 
incidence of super-tax, which, in mv opinion, tends to make directors increase the dividend 
out of proporf ion to the sums allocated to depreciation and reserve. 

I recognize that the Clovernment must raise money, but as the principal source of capital 
available for now enterprise is profits derived from existing industrial concerns, I think it is 
doubtful whether it is wise to impose severe taxation (super-tax) on such profits. 
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I consider that industrial enterprise is at proiient too much confined to Calcutta and 
Bombay ; the esta})lisliment of banks in the mofussil would tend to remedy this. 

One of the reasons why the small trader does not care to make payments by cheque is 
the stamp duty. 

I believe that if the stamp duty on cheques were made half an anna or even three pies, instead 
of one anna, that there would immediately be an enormous saving in currency, and I think 
that owing to the increase in the number of cheques used, the revenue from this source would 
not bo seriously afiectod. 

This argument, in my opinion, also applies to the stamp duty in respect of share 
transfers. 

The joint stock company will presumably continue to be the chief system under which 
industrial concerns can be promoted, and it is therefore very important that company s shares 
be easily and cheaply m^gotiable. 

The cost of siamf duty, transfer fiics and brokerage now acts as a deterrent, and I think 
that the scahi of stamp duty could be reduced without loss to Government, as at present all 
kinds of devices are resorted to in order to avoid stamp duty. 

In addition to the foregoing suggestions to popularize banking, I think that a system of 
bankers' clearing on the lines of English “ country clearing ” might be inaugurated 


Oral Evidence, 22nd November 1917. 

President — Q. You raise the question about the want of mofussil bank branches. 
You consider that the industrial enterprise is at present too much confined to Calcutta and 
Bombay and that the establishment of banks in the mofussil would tend to remedy this. 
We had a somewhat striking case before us ; for instance, in Bihar where the indigo and 
sugar industries are considerable, if not flourishing, we found that there was actually no 
braiK'h of any recognised bank in a place like Muzafiarpur. Why is it? Whose fault is it 
and can we do anything in the matter?— d. 1 think it is very difiicult to establiah mofus- 
sil branches owing to the cost of European staff, and dijficulty arises also owing to th^ 
want of confidence of the people among themselves to a great extent. 

Q. It has been suggested as an outcome of your reply or a similar reply, that if you 

are going to give young Indians an opportunity of becoming more than ordinary clerks 

in the bank there should be a system by which young men can qualify themselves to be- 
come assistant managers and managers of small braiudies by passing an examination 
similar to that hold by the Bankers’ Institute, which would maintain the standard of pro- 
fessional qualifications in such a way as to make it possible to obtain a large number of 
men suitable as branch managers. Do you think that is in any way practicable?—^. I 
think it is gradually becoming more practicable. My bank for instance employs at least 

six Indian assistant accountants at the present moment who are doing work which is 

ordinarily done by junior Englishmen elsewhere— up to a point. 

Q. And those men are quahfying to be branch managers? — A. I cannot say. That 
is a question for my Board. Some of ihom are doing well. 

Q. You think that it would help if we had established in India something like the 
Bankers’ Institute?—/!. Three of the Indian members of the staff of my bank have al- 
ready passed the Institute of Bankers’ examination. Two of these three men are actually 
holding appointments superior to the ordinary clerical appointment at present, and we 
have given them substantial gratuitiPs when they passed these examinations such as I get 
myself in England. 

Q. Do you think that that will extend? — A. I think so. 

Q. In that case you will be in a position to establish a large number of mofussil 

branches? A- My bank is eBtablishing mofussil branches — I do not think that I can 

speak on the subject without the permission of my Board. 

Q. I am speaking of banks generally. You cannot commit your own bank. — A, 1 
cannot commit my own bank to establish branches. 

Q. The business available in small towns would not be very great? — A. No, not in 
the mofussil. I have had some little experience in the Punjab and people there have not 
the same idea of meeting their liabilities on due date as they have here. Here the ordi- 
nary merchant realises the necessity of meeting his liabilities at once and he does so. I 
think in Bombay and Calcutta among the ordinary traders, European and Indian, the 
standard of punctuality in financial matters is quite good, but in the mofussil the people are 
inclined to put off and postpone their engagements because they do not appear to realiase 
the importance of meeting their liabilities on due date— this adds to the difficulties of the 
up-country Banker. 
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Mr, C, E, Lm. — Q, What class of business does your bank finance? — A, I think we 
do all classes of business with the exception of foieign exchange operations which we do ' 
not touch. 

, Q. You finance goods in transit?— .4. Yes, to a certain extent, but not to a very 
great extent. We finance raw cotton, we finance mills, we finance piece-goods, and indirect- 
ly linseed and opium — in fact all classes of commodities. We also buy liundis, mercantile 
bills, and shoi-t period bills. 

Q. You have a certain amount to do with fire insurance?— A little. We do not inter- 
fere with insurance if we can avoid it. We let the people choose their own companies and 
get their goods insured. Provided the (‘onipany is a good one we say nothing more. 

Q. You say that one of the reasons why the small tradei’ does not care to make pay- 
ments by cheque is the stamp duty. What are the other reasons? — A. The man pays by 
cash. The man has a distinct objection to giving a cliequt' because of the stamp duty. 

Q. You are alluding to Pombay? — A. I am alluding to India generally. My sug- 
gestion as to che(|ueR, if adopted, would econoniis(' currency and help Government enor- 
mously. 

Q. The ordinary trader in Bombay takes tho risk and the physical worry and ineon- 
venienee of luindling the sum of mom'y and he has to send it on through a ])eon?-“ A. Yes. 

Q. And th(‘ peon may walk away with it; and lu' submits to this rather than ])art with 
th^ anna?— .4, That is my contention. The hulk of the checjues passing in tlu' bazaar 
are never posttal at all. Tliey are H(*nt nearly always by messenger. 

Q, If the amount is a small one. lY'ojde do not object to half an anna for ])Ostag(‘, 
and do yon think that they object to one anna on the cheque? — A. 1 think that is a very 
strong point indeed and I have considered it carefully. 

Q. Is it diu' to the fact that the recipient does not know what can be done witli the 
cheque? — A. I think jt cuts both ways. Jf claapu's became v<mt common, th(' ordinary 
man would have a hanking account and pay into his account. Banks would nol he called 
upon to give actual cash for a (dieque as a general rule— tla* cheque would he debited to 
one UjaTi’s account and credited to another paity’s account. It would be a very eheai) and 
economical form of exchange. 

Q. The small trader pays in easli be('aus(‘ his creditor insists on having cash rather 
than cheque? — .4. That is the teiidcuiey. The use of cheques is increasing very rapidly 
at present. 

Q. The stamp duty is not standing in tlu' way? — A. It is increasing rapidly, but it 
would increase infinitely more so, and I know for certain that many cheques are drawn for 
large sums, say, Bs. 10.000, and this amount is subsequently divided up and paid to 
several f)ersons in easli. My contention is that if the stamp duty on a cheque were 8 pies 
only, tlie client would draw, say, half a doztm small elKYjues instead of one cheque for 
Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. .4. ('h(ii(*^rt()ii. — Q. Will (hat Ik‘ encouraged by the hanks — they will have to deal 
with a very large number of small elieijues? — .1. At the beginning the hank might take 
objection. In l^Jigland it used to be' considered ridiculous to issiu* cheipies for anything 
less than iJ5, but now cheques for small amounts arc common. When 1 came to India 
many banks laid down a I’ule tliat cheques for less than Bs. 50 must not be drawn, hut 
cheques for less than Bs. 50 are drawn now, and are quite common. 

Mr. P. E. how. — Q. As regards the question of a stamp duty on share transfers, the 
stamp duty is at present evaded liy blank transfers?- /I. Yes, very largely. 

Q. That is a sort of unlawful flexibility which has crept into the system? — 

A. Because the duty is considered to he unfair and excessive. That is the viiwv I take of it. 

Q. What is the duty?—.!. Halt p'r cent. 

Q. On taking up new shares?—/! On taking up shares in a new company tliere is 
nothing at all. If you apply for shares in a new company, you do not pay any stamp duty. 

.Q. Are there not also e(‘rtain other reasons for passing and accepting blank transfers 
not containing stamp duty? — A. In most of the enmi)anies, particularly companies out- 
side Bo?ubay, the tiansfer fees an^ negligible. In Bombay they ai’c not very sfivere. 

• Q. Who levies tlie transhu’ fees?—/!. The company. 

Q. Are there any other reasons for this blank transfV'i' syshuu in this country over 
and above stain]) duty? .1. 1 do not think there are any other reasons of note. 

Q. What about the system oi settlements? — A. The shares are actually bought by 
one man and ho holds them for one month or more, but if the transfer fees were reasonable 
he would put them into his name. At juesont hv fre(|m'nt]y loses the dividend, or it lies un- 
ciainied. Bather than pay this heavy stamp duty he would go tlirough some amount of 
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trouble und inconvenience and he does so. And I think that the Government by making 
the flfcamp duty so very high are themselves the losers. 

Q. To what extent ai'e the transfers made? — A. Assuming that there are 25 shares 
standing in the name of Jones, and Smith becomes the purchaser. Smith does not sign the 
transfer deed ; lie keeps it blank. If the stamp duty were more reasonable, my contention 
is that Smith w'ould sign the transfer deed and would have the shares transferred to his own 
name. 

Q. Is the practice of keeping goods on which monies had been advanced by a bank 
under the bank s lock in a godowii largely prevalent in Bombay? — A. Yes. In my case 
tiio bank has custody of the keys of the godown and the mukadam has not the key as far 
as I know, ihe lease of the godown is transferred to the name of the bank and that gives 
the bank possession. 

Q. They transfer the lease?-.!. That is one of the easiest and cheapest ways of 
obtaining possession. 

Q, Does it not require registration? — .1 . No. 

Q. Is that system pursued up country ?~.l . Yes. floods, such as jute, raw cotton, 
etc., which an^ readily stored in godowns, can be dealt with in that way. Linseed is also 
easily stored. 

Q. To what place is that sort of transaction limited on this side of India? Would you 
find it ill Ahmedabad?— .1. J think so. I have no expedience of that. We have' no 
branch in that place. 

Q. You do not know whether any system of approval or licensing of such godowns 
will facilitate' matters? — A. I could not say. 

Q. These godowns are reccignisod by whom?-.l In the case* of Colaha Cotton 
(eodowns the fire insurance association examine (he godowns from time to time and Ihev 
make «^ertain regulations. Tliey have recently ordered that a hand so many feet higli should 
he put up or painhaJ on the wall of the godown, say 15 feet high, witliin which limits hales 
elf cotton may ho stacked. 

fj. Do you know to what o.xtenf that sort of system ])revails up country? — A. I have 
no oxp(‘rieiK/‘. 

Q. Have you any views on the subject of industrial bank? How far do you think it 
is suitable or possible for a country like India?-* .1. I think there are gieat'possihiliti 's 
tor an inehistrial bank in India. 

Q By an industrial hank yeiu would include a hank that hnaiice s more or loss new 
propositions regarding the prospects of wliich export opinion will naturally be required?--- 
A. Yes. rersonally if I wt're in the industrial hank and about to hiianco some under- 
taking 1 should say that I ho hank, in addition to anybody else, should enqiloy an expert to 
advise on that suhjt'ct. 

Whore is your expert out here? — A You will have to get one. 

Q. 1 refer to the absence of. or the difficulty of obtaining, expert advice. Either you 
'have got to confine your undertaking to a very a narrow phase of industry, whicli you feel 
to be safe, or you will have to spend a lot of money on getting exports.—A. Buppo&ing 
you were going to start a gieat bridge building firm or som('thing of that kind, you would 
get the expert in exactly the same wa\ as tlio Municipality brings out an expert to advise 
on a scheme. They will bring out a man to advise on the particular scheme and he will 
have to he paid, and then he will go ha(‘k to his ]dao,e. 

(J. Wh('n you want a new industry started in this eountry, it will he necessary to 
bring out one expmd to work out the scheim' and show how to ran it, and the industrial 
bank will get another to show how it can he financed? That is ik'I \'ery t'conomical?— A . I 
regard this expert business in tlu' same way as consulting engineers. If you go for an 
<mgineering scheme you employ consulting engineers. 

Q. There hit lots of engineers liere?— /I Very few that 1 know of, purely consult- 

ing onginetus corresponding to that particular section of tlie profession in Fnigland. 

Q. Su])posing (h)vernment started mii(di larger industrial operations than it has at 
present and they had a certain number of experts for various purposes, how would the indus- 
trial bank knik at the opinions of such men?— A. If the industrial bank wore satisfied' as 
to the men they would be only too glad to place considerable reliance upon their opinion. 

Q I mean to say, thc‘y would not, of course, be hound by ihe technical opinian?-^- 
A . The industrial bank would form its own coiicluHion, thereon. 

Q. They will have to form their business estimate of the man’s technical opinions? 
They will see how the thing works from business point of view too? A. Yes. 

Q. It will bo difficult for the industrial bank to confine itself, at any rate at first, to 
the financing of industries?— A. Yes. It will be so, more particularly at the present time. ‘ 
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Q. You will have a tremendous lot of money locked up? — A, Provided the money 
that will be locked up is not short-term money, I do not think it will be so unsafe, but if 
the industrial bank borrowed money for three months and locked it up for five years, it 
vrould be very unsafe. 

Q- I bad more in my view this. Did the industrial banks of Germany begin in the 
ordinary banking way and work more and more towards financing industries, or did the 
Government go and offer the bank capital to start a lot of industries at once? — A. I should 
say that the former view is the correct one. I cannot speak from actual knowledge. 

Q. There is a certain amount of evidence in that direction and it would seem the safer 
way of doing things. It is more likely to give you a wide business connection to start with, 
which will enable yon to form opinions about the propositions brought forward?—^. In 
England the industries have grown from very small beginnings to big firms. In India in 
the present condition it seems to me better and more profitable to start off a concern on a 
fairly big basis. In my home there are silk mills. The ordinary silk manufacturer begins 
with taking a room in a mill and buying power and the business gradually expands. Here 
it will be impossible to do that. You must begin with a fairly big block. 

Q. Is it not said that England is the home of hundred thousajid pounds businesses 
and Germany five million pounds businesses, and is it not possible that the German system 
of industrial banks rather tends to the formation of large aggregations of industrial capital?— 
A. Lam inclined to think that it is probably a good thing under rnoden) conditions. 

Honblc Sir R N. Mookerjee. — Q. As regards the forms of Government assistance, 
you say, “ in the case of new manufacturing companies I think that concessions such as 
short-term guarantees bv Government to punhase certain quantities of iron, cement, or 
other goods may be made with advantage.” What do you mean? — .4. Supposing you are 
starting a cement factory, my view is that Gov(unment should undertake, if it comes up to 
the specification standard, to buy tlie cement for five yiairs up to so many thousand tons a 
month--! do not think that Government should undertake for twenty years to buy yhiir 
cement. I think they might undertnlo' to buy your (rement for five years or two years in 
order to give you the ceriiiintx of a customer to begin with. 

Q. Yon mean purcluising.™ .4 . Yes. 

, Q. Do you advance money on buildings and machinery? — A. Not very . largely. 
We do do that to a small extent. W(* prefer h') advance against liquid assets. I do not say 
it is always the case. 

Q. You remarked that in the mofussil the people would not keep to their engage- 
ments with piincliuilily. Is this observation from experience or your general observation? 

• -.1. It is len yi'aj's since' 1 was up-country, and 1 think I may say that the mofussil trader 
has not got- -I do not say he d(>e*s not meet the* obligations, hut he lias not got the same 
ideas of piomptitude' and piinctualitv as the corre'sponding people have in Bombay. I do 
not say that they do not the obligations but they liave-.uot the same view of punctuab 
ity. T found tba( up-e oimtrv. 

Sir F ff Sirinirf —~Q flow long vveu’e' you in l^arr's Bank?- -.!. Five ye’^ars. 

Q. Was that in London?—.!. In the ])rovinces. 

Q In the Alliance Bank of Simla?- .4, Three years, and ten years in the Bank of 
India. 

Q. How long bus the Bank ol india Ix'en established? — A. Eleven years. I came 
very shorth alt(‘r its t'slablishinent. 

Q. Has !he Bank of India branches? A. No braiadies whatever. 

Q. Wluit is the comjmsition of the staff? — Gan you tell me? A. We have at the 

present time a manager, myself and two otli. r Englishmen, a head shroff w4io is an officer of 
the bank with considerable responsihilites lie is a Parsee — and we have six Indian assist- 
ant accountants to whom I have just referrial, and a staff of about 80 or 100 clerks. 

Hmi'bJr Sir R. N. Mookrrjcr — Q. Does the shroff give any deposit?—.!. J am not 
ct liberty to answer tliat question. 

Q. Is he the cashier? — A. Yes. 

Sir F. IF Siewart — Q. Can your Staff rise to the position of accountants? A. 
Three of the men I have l eferred to are men wiiom we have selected from our owui clerical 

staff. 

Q. What previous training had your assistant accountants and the clerical staff 
before they came to you?— .4 When we started we had to take men from other banks, 
and now we get our owm men and train them ourselves very largely and several of them 
hare passed the Bankers’ Institute examination. The examination papers are sent here 
from London and the examination is held in one of the banks in Bombay. Certainly two 
of these men have passed this examination. 
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(>. Would you diBtinguish between literary abilities and practical abilities? Would 
you consider these men fit to be put in charge of branches? — .1. I think the question will 
have to be decided by iny Board as to whom to put in charge of a branch. I cannot very 
well commit my bank. 

(J. Would you agree that in hanking, practical (experience is the thing that counts?' 
J. And something more than practical (Experience. One of the difficulties here in my opinion 
IS that a man who has the same education and comes from a class corresponding to my own 
class in England- my father was a bank manager in England — would not ordinarily serve 
in a bank here. 

Q. You have got to create a new class? — A. That [)aiticular class is trying to go in 
tor (iovernment service or for partnersljip in a firm or sometliing of tliut kind. 

\()u refer to the sbiotT or easliiei'. That laisiiKESs is lai'gely hereditary? — A. Not 
It is e. different system altog('tli»'i', 1 think, from the Calcutta system. 

Q. In your last sentence you r('fe!' to the possibility of inaugurating a system of 
bankers' ('learing on the lines of English country clearing. Can you develop your sug- 
gestion a little lurthei'.— .1 I think it would be a diffieiilt; thing to d(‘vel()p. 

(?. Will >ou (Explain what you mean by the banktErs’ clearing?—/!. If you are 
living in Sluiffield and 1 am in fjaiicaster, and you send iii(‘ ji (liefjue drawn on Sheffield, 

1 pay it into my bank which would s(‘nd it (bjwii to London which is one of the clearing 
centres and the cli(‘(jU(' would go ba(‘k to Sheffield, and the whole (Exehaiig(E takes place in 
London. If you are living in Nagpur and T am at Lahor(E, th(‘ Lahore people would send 
it to Nagpur and cash the draft. It is a veiy laborious system, and it does not tend to the 
free use of ehe(]iies and hanking. 1 would have tlinnE centres for clearing, one in (''alcutta, 
one in Bombay and one in Madias oi* Alialialmd. 

* lloi^'hh’ Sir Faziilhhofi (Uirrimhhofi. ~ Q. You would want the Covernineiit to purchase 
the }»VoduetH of manufacture — only to metEf (iov(‘rnment r(‘(juir(Em(‘nts — A. I should say 
so. 1 would not suggest that (Toveniment should purchase for other people, hut for its own 
re(juirem( Ills in the I’ublic Works Department. 

Q. . Your liank has confined itself to the Bombay business only? — A YV.*b. 

(} Because tlK‘re is a very big scope in the city and yon do uoi want to go up-countiy^? — 
.1. W( have done very w'ell in Bombay. 

Q. You get big business now? Does your hank intend to open branches? — A. As 
regards the future my hank may consider the question of opening branches, but at present 
our staff' is only sufficient for our hubiiu'ss in Bombay. 

Q. Are there hanks in tla* city which aiv managed by Indians?—.!. There is one 
hank managed by an Indian. There is more than one — one or two I think. 

Q. As regards stamp duty, you say that if there is a r(*(liiction in stamp duty business 
will increase and (hjvernment will g(ff more reveriu(E? — A. Y(‘s. 

Q. What deters them? Th(‘ big fee? — .L Tn my opinion, the big fee for stamp 
' duty is larg(‘ly responsible for the (Evasion of r(Egistration of transfers. 


Witness No. 825. 

iir. Lalji Narati)i. Mk. Lal.ii Nmun.ii, Muaapc/, Mooljcc Jaitha and Company, Mdl Aycntfi, Bombay. 

W KITTEN E VI DEN (^E . 

1 am hobOy managing Ylessrs, Mooljee Jaitha and Company’s affairs which firm are 
agents of the Khaiahasli Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited, and of the 
New East India Press Company, Limited, and own several ginning and pressing factories 
in Khandeish, Berar, Harsi e and other districts. 

Capital. 1 started a spinning mill at Sholapur in 1907 with a small capital of taght lakhs. I 

had no difficulty in getting capital. Capital is drawn from tht' g(Eiieral investment knowing 
public- of towns and cities. TN‘opl(' of villag(Es not sufficiently educated know very little of 
other investnumts and have littb* or no faith in industrial conccErns save in railways which 
are running in their districts and which they see earning. 

Cotton ginning and pressing factories in many places are more than are required. The 
result is that they make a p(Jol agreement and only allow necessary factories to work, and 
all share the profits in a proportion they fix themselves. I think that if Government, 
knowing the size of the crop, were to allow in certain places a fixed number of ginning 
factories it will be much better. The present tendency of having the first crop as early as 
poBsihle leads to ginning being made sooner. The ginning factories therefore work, in a 
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leal sense, fully for fcwo months only. If agriculturists were supplied with gins specially 
suitable for the cotton of their district on the spot, on the hire-purchase system, such a step 
will not only preserve good seeds, but will save a great problem of labour which is always 
short from November to January — the cotton-ginning season. The system suggested above 
will bring the crop from the holds very soon and instead of kapaa coming for sale cotton will 
come to the market for sale. In every district groups could be made in cotton fields. Gins 
could be given, from 2 to 4, which can be run by bullock power, or by oil engine, or by some 
easy method of driving which may be suggested by export Government Engineers. Ginning 
under such circumstances will be more (juick and efficient. Also if the cultivators were to 
gin their own kapas and bring their cotton to market the stuff will be purer than now. At 
present kapas is bought not by coiiBumors hut by middle men and local merchants, who, to 
secure profits adulterate low quality with go(xl kapas to lower the average cost. This will 
automatically cease. Again cultivators bnng their kapas and sell in the market and have 
again to buy cotton seeds for consumption by their animals. The above Buggesiion will 
save carriage of all seeds. Only surplus seed will be sold by the cultivators. The simplest 
method of working gins af the fields can he recommended by Government experts. 

Cotton requires to b(' financed in an organized way. I believe in Trade Guilds or 
Trusts such as exist in other countries. If a limited number of siudi Guilds are encouraged 
by Government it will do much good to cultivators. Such Guilds, of course, will compete 
with^private small investors; but these can put their small capital into big Guilds started 
by big financiers. Such Guilds nr Trusts will require the co-oy>eration of Government in 
the following ways : — 

(1) To aid eultivators financially whe]i they cojnmeiice sowing operations by giving 
them good uniform seed through the agency of District officers. 

(2) To make such laws as shal] make ciiltivatorB of particular districts compulsory for 
them to borrow funds or money wh(‘re such Guilds operate. 

(3) Guilds or Trusts shall operate only in partieular districts to be settled by Govern- 
ment. No other Guild to be allowed to be started in particular districts. 

(4) To supply such Guilds list of different villages with names of cultivators, who 

* grow cotton. 

(5) Guilds to supply every reasonable need of the cultivators every time from the 
commencement of sowing crops till the crops are sold in the shape of supplying 
good seials at cheapest i)rice, good implements and getting good prices at the 
time. 

(()) This will enable Government to control all products of the country on any emer- 
gen(*i('s, such as war, famine and any natural calamities, 

(7) Keasonable commission on sale to he allowed to iUich Guilds. 

(8) One-third of tln^ cai>ital if brought by such Guilds, two-thirds he financed on that 

margin by Govertiment fed-banks. 

(9) Guilds hound to finance ('ultiva'tors and (aillivators hound to get all products sold 
through such Guilds; both to be bound under legal obligations. 

(10) The Guilds shall he source of Depot to supply every time every information 
regarding their produ(‘ts to lijtar constituents. 

(11) Government to have Directors on such Guilds and accounts to be audited by 
certified Auditors. 

(12) Guilds to have their representatives in Japan, Continent and Liverpo<.)l, principal 
consumers of Indian cotton. 

(13) Guilds of different Provinces to have one central City where each can g('t infor- 
mation from the others. 

(14) Eepresentatives in Japan, Continent and Liverpool may he appoinhjd jointly by 
different Guilds of different Provinces. 

(15) People being not accustomed to such Guilds and not knowing their advantages 
may be suspicious in the beginning, but persuasive people be appointed at tlu' 

* head of such Guilds. 

(16) Capital could be collected from each district without any difficulty. 

(17) This will save many unnecessary frauds committed on poor ignorant cultivators. 

(18) The Commission to be chargf-d shall he fixed after working present costs. 

(19^ Statistics of cotton produced and coiiRiimod in several countries of the world be 
circulated in vermicular to each district by such Guilds. Probable average and 
probable fertilizings of different districts also bo made known to them. 
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(20) Owing to the deplorable state of education verbal system of information be orga- 
nized but people must be made familiar with everything concerned with their 
products. 

(21) Kailway freights of different districts be compared and mended. Such as cotton 
from Nagpur to Bombay will cost much less than cotton from Murtizapore to 
Bombay. Such irregularities to be studied and remedied. 

Oral Evidence, 22Ni) November 1917. 

Mr. A. Chaitcrton. — Q. About these Ouilds, I don’t understand what you mean, are 
they co-operative so(‘ietie8 registered und(‘r the Co-operative Societies Act, or are they 
limited liability companies? — A. Tjimited liability companies. 

Q. And Gov(^rnment must givo monetary help and various other things to start a 
limited company?- What will he tlu* main function of these Guilds? — A. To finance 
cultivators. 

Q. Jn heliang to sell their produce also?- A. That will be their main duty. 

Q. Will the existing industrial and commercial organizations of the countiy be in 
favour of tlu'se Guilds? Don’t you think that tlu've will be a great opposition to any scheme 
of this kind? .1. 1 do not know. IIktc may be. People might differ. 

lloitltlr Sir FdzullAioff (' iirnmiflu^ii . Q You want that Guilds must be forfned 

and th(' cultivators must Ix' given a chance to sell their (-rops at a higher rate, is it not? ^ 

. .. m 

- /I. les. 

Q. And even to have' ag(mcies iji Japan, ljJV(U*pool and other places?—.!. Yes. 

Q. In what W’ay will (his selling of cotton at a higlier rale to Ameri(‘a' and Japan, 
by forming Guilds, lielp tiu' indigenous industries f)f this country?-—.'!. It will be to the 
advantage of the cotton (uiltivators. 

Q. We are dc'aling with industries; it is only tlu' cotton trade' that will tlirive? — A. 

Tim cotton industry must thrive; Gfvernment is inten'sted in cotton (uiltivation. 

Q. Put it is not an industry? — A AY)u wrote fo mo that 1 should refer to gins; gin- 

ning is a ulanufactuiing industry. 

Q. You have just drawn up a scIk'uk* for helping tlie cultivators, but do you know that 
at present the cultivators are getting rid of their crops? — A. Yes, they are. 

Q. Do you think there is a syshnn of advancing money, are they getting money in 
advance? .1 ^’es, iti Bei’ar and Kliandesh. 

Q. What per(*entage of the valu ('‘^ — A The percentage has dei reased in the last 
thre(' or four years. In Kliandesh the percentage is nearly 50 and in Berur it may be 30 per 
cent. 

Q. But many of the cultivah)rH are now rich and })y forming these Guilds don’t you 
think they will force these men who liave got some money k> take advances? — A. I think 
th(‘ cultivators themselves would like it. 

Q. Would you take in people who are interested in cotton cultivation? — A. They 
xvill join these Guilds if they are established. 

Q. Those who are interested in ('otton cultivation? — A. Big cultivators? 

Yes, big landholders They will also join these Guilds. 

Q. Bich capitalists also?—.! . They may also join. 

You want to force them to take advances? — A. They can come in. 

Q. If you pay them better prices in that way, they might come in?-— /I. If there is 
any organization, they can get better prices for their crop? 

Q Your wliole point is to get for the cultivators more money for their crops, that is, 
they should not be cheaply sold?— /I. Acs. 


Witness No. 326. 

Mr. G. Miller, Manager, Chartered Bank of India, AuHtralia and China, Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial A id 'to Jndysfrial Enterprises. 

My experience of raising capital for industrial enterprises is confined to the banking or col- 
lecting side of the operation and my knowledge of tlie conditions which affect the actual rais- 
ing of capital does not carry me beyond the banker’s usual functions. 
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I am of 6pinion that Government aid should take the form of a loan at a nominal rate of 
interest, say 5 per cent., to the extent of ' say, half the capital required, the loan to be repaid ^ 
gradually as soon as the enterprise passes into the profit earning stage. Assistance in this 
form would entitle Government to exercise some control over the venture which could be done 
Ijy a Government audit. 

There should be no trouble in financing an industr}^ with a claim to Government support, Financing agenoiBi. 
but the difficulty in this country lies in the apathetic attitude displayed by'the people them- 
selves towards projects for their own well-being and advancement. 

There is ample room for an extension of banking facilities devised in such a manner that 
they should be able to reach the farmer. 

(Mr. Miller did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 

Mr. G. E. Marjoribanks, Divisioml Foresi Officer^ W, />., Kanara 
Written Evidence. 

The Polici/ and Working of the Forest Department. 

The two main methods of extraction and disposal of forest products in^this Presidency 

are — 

(i) by standing coupes — 

(а) sold for a lump sum, 

(б) payment for unit extracted ; 

(ii) extraction by departmental ag(*n(;y, i.e., cither by contractors financed by the Forest 
Department or by directly employing labour, with subsequent sale of the produce at 
a dep5t. 

• Method (i) (n) is generally employed where the timber to be removed is not very, large nor 
individual piecf3S very valuable or where the produce consists partly or wholly of fuel ; examples 
being the pole coupes of Thana and the fuel coupes of Karwar. The method is well suited to 
whore demand is brisk and contractors and labour fairly plentiful, so that the market value of 
the material in the coupe is pretty sah^ to be realized. Method (i) (h) is employed where material 
is spread over a large area of difficult country, rendering ilie estimate of a fair lump sum a specu- 
lative business as in tlu^ dead teak coupes sold in the Dangs. The purchaser cannot gauge 
what the valu(‘ of the “ coupe ” may be. but he knows what any unit of timber, e.g., a measured 
ton, is worth to him and he pays on the amount of timber extracted at a given rate per unit. 

Method (li) departmental extraction us resorted to largely where big teak and valuable 
junglewoods an* (;oncerned as in Kanara and fiart of the Dangs, i.e.. where either the remote 
and difficult position of highly valuable timber rend(us the fixing of its true market value stand- 
ing in the forest so diflicult that Government would probably lose by selling it there, e.g., in the 
mixed Kanara t(^ak forests ; or wh(‘Te, as in the North Dangs, ofierations consist of ridding the 
forests of deteriorated trees of good rpecies, whitffi are therefore looked on with suspicion by 
the purcha.ser but from which the tunher aidually obtainable in the process of conversion into 
logs is known to the Forest Department to be worth a high price when delivered close to the 
market. 

2, It is often difficult to judge which of the above methods is most satisfactory, but it 
may safely be left to tlui Forest Departmcui to decide in each case. On the whole, departmental 
exploitation is the most highly paying, but it is necessarily limited to what the available staff 
can cope with : and even were Government disposed to sanction very much larger establishments 
than now exist, there is a limit to that which can advantageously be kept in the forasts. The 
presence of a very large numbi'r of officials pnisses hardly on the people. In the Dangs of Surat 
forest division a very useful syste.m exists of employing ('.xtra temporary establishment on 
works of extraction and on roads during the fair season only. The advantage is that the people 
are r^d of them at n time of the year when European supervision is largely removed, and Gov- 
ernment is saved the expense of entertaining them in the slack season. In Gujerat those 
seven-monthly appointments are very popular : many are taken year after ye^ir by the same 
men, and they form a good source for recruiting foresters from. If the same be found in 
other parts of the Presidency the system could be usefully extended. 

3, There is no question that for further development in the output of forest produce 
a certain change of policy *8 required. 

The Forest Department require more encouragement from Government for practical experi- 
ments in exploitation of produce, even when an immediate gain is not assured. The purchase 
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of two timber haulage plants, which proved for that purpose unsuccessful, was recently criticized 
by a late member of Council as an “ ill-considered scheme,” yet both plants have already more 
than pH.id their cost as moveable saw-mills. It should be made easier for Conservators of Forests 
to employ extra establishment (temporary it may be, possibly permanent later on) for definite 
mdustrici} which it is desired to develop. An example is charcoal- making — an industry whicfii, 
after timber, there is possibly more urgency for in the forests than any other. Ordinary 
})UJ’chasers of standing coupes have not the enterprise to take this up in the Southern Circle. 
The Forest Department could at least begin it, but it will recjuire a certain special staff of well 
trained men, free from the ordinary executive responsibilities of a range. 

1. The policy of Govermncnt ought to be, and I thirik on the wlioh^ is, to place as much 
raw forest material as possible eiilier directly on the market or within easy access to it by the 
industrial community. Timber in the log and fuel form the great bulk of raw produce from the 
torcst Th(* t\>r(‘st Department is sometimes criti(;iz(‘d for not establishing its own machinery 
lor the more complete conv(',rsi()n of its timber in the hmvsts. This criticism is unsound. 
Elaborate converting plant inside the fonist. is emt of place: nob only would it be difliculb to 
maintain, but- it would })ut u]) tin! cost of ordinary operations of extraction. Korest saw-mills 
should b(‘ conlined to working uf) materia! which is not valualile enough to bring out to sale 
depots in the log, oc., wluM'e it is uesiraJile that only the best of the timlier, and tliat- in a readily 
saleable lorni, should be subj('ct(‘(l to the cost of ti'ausjiort Kept to their own sphere, forest 
saw-mills may be of tin* gicat-est- possible value. 

5. An impoTlant (jin'.stson arises whether the Forest Dejiartment are doing enough to open 
tlie forests to a variety of industrial enterprisi‘s connected with utilizing a number of what may 
be called subsidiary products This is a (|uestion which reipiires careful thought. Tt is a not 
uncommon attitudi! to regard the foi*ests as a sort of untapped miin! of wi^alth capable of yield- 
ing untold revenues if only the fonrst ofUcer will unlock the door. 

^low, oin' of the most serious consideranoiis is tliat- the labour sujiply is already barely 
sufficient lor extracting all the “ possibility ” (nc., the annual increment) of timber and other 
prodiuls fur wliich a market is already established. It is therefore necessary to see that subsi- 
diary industries are not allowed to call the labour off the already higlily- fiaying main forest 
industry. 1 am not saying that no encouragement should be given to develop subsidiary 
industries dependent oti t-lie forests, but T would concentrate such encouragement on indus- 
tries which wull utilizi! to advantage a very large bulk of material which is now a menace to the 
reproduction of the best timber sjiecies. The chief of these, in my opinion, aie charcoal-making, 
extraction of secon^l class timber speci(‘s and paper-pulp manufacture from bamboos. 

(). In the case of teak and first c.lass junglewood speies th«‘ tine timlier producing the 
bulk of the annual revenue is taken chiefly from mature trees spread over a large felling area. 
The nature of the vegetation in the big ti‘ak producing forests nf this Presidency is such that a 
method of concentiated fellings of this species would result m its extermination. Still these 
.scatt(‘ri‘d selections, (‘xpensive working though they cause, pay handsomely owdng to tlifj high 
individual value of (‘\'(‘rv log taken out. and the same applies to certain other valuable species, 

' But when we conu* to w^hat may be called siM-oiid class woods, such as jamba and kindal, this 
selection of individual st(!ms over a large area no longer pays. Consequently this large class 
of spt'cies has been very little worked in the past. Some of them form nearly pure forests 
by themselves ; whei/present in a judieions mixture! witli t eak they improve the teak, but for 
the greatci- jiart, they are tending to oust it. Tlie only hope is to create an industry which will 
einble us to tackle these second e'lass species ca tuassc, Cc., clcar-cut them where found 
desirable, converting them on the spot, ft is here that ehareoal-mak ng on a large scale, com- 
bined with something like the manufacture of w*ood- paving blocks, may be found to be industries 
which will not only vield a large revenue from otherwise unprofitalile species but help to solve 
the problem of the successful reproduction of teak. 

7. Goveniment sliould take ii]) these ludustiies in test areas first. They should put |a 
the necessary plant, to work them. But it will be useless doing so unless they provide mecha- 
nically trained establishment. They cannot be simply tacked on to the ordinary duties of the 
protective staff'. 

8. A word may be said about extraction of bamboos for paper pulp. I believe it is 
established that our two main species of bamboo make excellent paper pulp. The question 
is w'ho should undertaki! the business 'i My opinion is that Govenuneiit agency should bo 
eonfmed to cutting and bringing th(' bamfioos to facd.oiy sites outside the forests, selling them 
there by agreement and at a moderate protit to any approved firm wEo can show that it is 
capable Of undertaking the manulactuie, 1 consider it is entirely outside the province of, 
the Forest Department to go in for the making of paper pulp itself. 

9. As to concentrating special kinds of trees m limited areas* the question has been par- 
tially answered above. The idea is an alluring one and by no means new. But it is only prac- 
ticable to a small extent. It was tried in the case uf rubber plantations, which for climati 
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reasons were a signal failure. Even regular plantations of teak, a tree of recognized and great 
value and generally suited to the locality, have never been a financial success in this Presidency. 
Several such plantations were made about 50 years ago and still exist, but financially they have 
all been failures, though we are now trying to make the best we can out of them. It is an inter- 
ealing fact that in Kanara the size and (juality of teak vary nearly indirectly to its numerical 
proportion among the species, and this is direct indiciation that it grows best in mixed forest. 
The policy is now to endeavour to favour teak in tlie localities in which it shows a tendency to 
grow freely, both by direct planting and by fostering the natural seedlings and freeing them 
from surrounding growth. This is the only economical method, and it could bo greatly 
developed if a small extra establishment were provided for that duty and no other. Planta- 
tions of casuarina on the other hand cannot only be grown unmixed on suitable localities 
(i.e.f on srmdy soil with high level of subsoil w'ater), but have already been formed in several 
places on the coast and are being worked at a profit. 

10. As regards imasures for reducing the cost of assemhhng raw^ forest products : 

The M. and S. M. Kailwaiy has already sp(‘caal (half ordinary) freight rates for fuel from 
June to January for certain stations. Tf the rates for charcoal, mvrabolams and timber 
of second class speci(‘.s could be specially reduced, it would help considerably to (‘iicoiirage 
the developriK'ut of ilie industries concerned. 

11. More than ou(' scheme of railway construet/ion for tapping the main forest areas is 
already being considered by Government. 

12. For the rest the most pn^ssing and obvious measure, for reducing cost of assembling 
raw’ forest products is imjirovcment and extension of roads, it is a (‘urious fact that, although 
every road constructed hv the Forest i)e])artmieut can be proved to have resulted in incr(*.ased 
net revenue (and that is taking the narrowest view of their utility), very litih; encouragement 
to develop the system of forest roads has so far been received, (\xcept in a few cases. One of 
these cases is that of the. leased Dangs Forests in the Surat Agency. 

Thanks mainly to a fairly libt'ral annual grant for road construction there, the revenue 
’ went up in five years from under one to two and a half lakhs, and a heavy deficit was converted 
into a substantial surplus. Put although some huudrocLs of miles of fonist roads have now 
been constructed in this Presidency, 1 am unaware of any extra establishment having been given 
in any district for their upkeep, the result of which of course is (i) that they are not prop(;rly 
kept up and (ii) that establishment is employed on them which ought to be doing other 
duties. 

13. It is possible, if the roads in forest districts were brought to a much greater degree 
of perfection, that motor-lorry transport would be found practicable for heavy forest prodiKJC, 
and if so a very great step towards reducing both time and labour (and therefore cost) would be' 
accomplished. It is conceivable that after th(? war is over a number of heavy transprut motors 
will be available which would be suitable or could be adaptetUto carrying forest jjroduce. But 
the opportunity w^ill be lost unless road improvements arc speeded up mearnvliih*. Roads 
would have f o be vastly improved before they could stand this form of transport. 

14. There are also possibilities in the’iise of mechanical dtwices for collecting timber from 
difficult situations out to cart-tracks and floating stations. These' would chiefly crmie in where 
the more concentrated fellings were concerned. One great obstacle to 'their u.sc is the fact 
that hardly a subordinate in the Forest Department has been trained to the use of such appli- 
ances. Const'ipiently the first available firetext is used to e.ast them aside and revert to the old 
primitive methods of handling timber. We are badly in need of some rangers who are trained 
mechanics and fitters. Wt* also require a Forest Engineer in at least every circle ; again, a great 
deal of money is spent by Government in keeping a class of forest oflicers known as Extra 
Assistant anil Extra Deputy (buservatois of Forests, who are for the most part general 
assistants to the Divisional Forest Officer. Theses men are, with few exceptions, Brahmin gentle- 
men of good general education and their pay ranges between about Rs. 300 and Rs. 800 ; but though 
some undoubtedly do excellent work, their utility as a whole would be vastly enhanced, and 
the return in revenue to Government greatly increased, by the inclusion in their ranks of a fiwv 
long-headed, hard-working, superior mechanics from Scotland or the north coiintie.s of England. 
Eeally good' men could be got on the pay of the class referred to. 

15. 1 must now refer to a matter which perhaps ought to have been mentioned earlier 
in these remarks. From the point of view of industrial development the complaint is often 
made against the Forint Department that it is not closely enough associated with the commer- 
cial worl3. There is a good deal of ground for this complaint, though to argue as some do that 
the average forest officer should be a businessman and every conservator an expert m coni- 
mercial matters, is to take a wrong, becausi' a narrow, view of the work of the forest service 
and the reasons for its existence. A very large part of its activities must consist m purely 
administrative work : in conserving and improving a vast estate and utilizing it, not only for the 
production of goods for the outside market, but to provide for the wants of the rural population, 
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and mitigate the heat and draught of a tropical climate. Indeed, it is now recognized by Govern- 
ment that the forest officers in many remote tracts of tlio country are alone in a position fco 
get to know and understand the people and look after their welfare ; and the result is thatm 
such tracts practically the entire administration is placed in their hands. Instances of this 
are the Supa, Virnoli and other “ Fore^st Mahals ” of Kanara, the “ in-Forest ” villageS*«)f 
Mamlvi in Surat, and the Dangs Forests of that Agency. No. businessmen,” pure and simple; 
{’ould undertake vSuch work, nor would the ends be met by sending businessmen into the forests. 
Forest officers are keenly alive to the commercial side of their professions : but I do think some 
link is wanting between them and the commercial world. This has to some extent beau 
supplied by the Research Institute at Dehra Dun College, which comprises in its staff a Forest 
Economist. But it cannot be said that he satisfies the ro(|uirements of each province. It is 
too much for one man to do. This Presidency requires a man whose sole duties should be 
to find out the ro(piirements of industrial firms atid to what extent the Forest Department 
can supply them and arrange when practicable for this being done. He should be a Sort of 
timber agent to (lovorument, only bis activities should extend to other })rodiice besides timber. 
Preferably ho should be a fairly Senior Deputy Conservator of Forests who by long exper.enoe 
of local conditions cati decide what is a sound proposition to take up and which forest division 
can best su})ply an indent. He would get to know of what kinds of material it would be safe 
for the Forest Department to keep stocks in hand, what firms were sound to deal with, where 
tentative species could be given a fair trial, what standard size^ in building timbers are used, 
etc. I am sure many businessmen in Bombay would welcome the appointment of such an oflicer, 
wlio would be sufficiently free from admini8trativ(‘ routine, to attend promptly to their j 
recprremojits. ^ 


16. 1 deprecate the idea that a sort of grand transformation should take place in the 

methods of working of the Forest Department, or that there is likely to be a very sensational; 
development of revenue in the immediate future. The revenues have been increasing steadily 
and' satisfactorily for the last 12 years. My belief is that there is Jieod for more money and 
more 'establishment, and room for considerable dcwelopnient of net revenue in the future, but 
that, having regard to the natural difficnalties and scarcity of labour, this development will be* 
gradual. 


{Mr. MarjorihanliH did not (jive oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 1328 

Mr. \V. T. Pomfret, V ice-Prlncipal arid lleml of Textile Dei/artment, 

Victoria Jubilee Teehnkal InHtitute, Bomhaif, 

Written Evidence. 

Note on the Development of the Hamd-honi Industry of India. 

My observations relate principally to the hand- loom weaving industry. This is one of thft 
ancient industries for which the country is noted. It supports a considerable portion of the 
working people of the (u)imtry. At present it has to struggle along in competition with the 
power-loom industry which is expanding ; and it may be said to be in danger of slow extinc- 
tion. Ther(^ appears, lioweviM*, to be no reason why it should not hold out for several years. 
It is at present in the hands mostly of illiterate persons who lack enterprise, capital an^ 
organization. Tliey barely make, a living wage m ordinary times ; in abnormal seasons 
their condition becomes grave. » 

Ordinarily the method employed b\ these weavers for the preparation of the warp required 
is slow and expensive ; the time used in stretching and opening the warp in the loom is too 
much ; the method of liuying the yarn and selling the clotli when made is uncommercial ; 
ven^ loom and acciissories with whuli thev work is primitive ; their knowledge, capital and, 
organization are seriously defective. 

Efforts have been made to combat these deliciencies by Government and by honorary ' 
workers, but I am inclined to think tluU. the results show that such efforts have not made any 
appreciable difference, owing, 1 believe, to the coutrolliiig officers having to seek information 
from several sonnies to make up for their lack of large practical experience and high technical 
training of the industry. ** 
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The fir^ great want of the weavers as a ciass is that their general intelligence and fiwjulty 
of observation shall be improved and expanded by removing their illiteracy. This is an essen.- 
tial preliminary to all improvement and development. The dark dense cloud of illiteracy 
must be swept away. The weaver must be brought into light out of darkness. He will then- 
h#able better to appreciate the means necessaiy and to be applied for his improvement. The 
s^nd great want is instruction in improved methods of work imparted with all possible prac- 
tical details by sympathetic instructors fully conversant wdth all practical operations, and able 
personally to conduct such operations with a full measure of success. The commercial advantages 
and possi^bilities of the improved methods must be brought home to the weavers by the 
practical demonstrations of the instructors. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the need 
for placing within the reach of the weaver the means of utilizing his improved and extended 
knowdedge to the practical purpose of earning his living by the application of that knowledge, 
and thus coutrilnite to the improvement and development of the industry in the face of the 
growing competition of the power-loom. 

Properly instructed and sympathetiailly led and assisted, there is no scientific reason 
why the hand-loom weaver may not for many long years to c<)m(‘ prosper in tliis country ; 
although 1 cannot disguise from myself the possibility of the ultimate^ absorption or conversion 
of a very considerable portion of the class of hand-loom weavers into powerdoom vrorkers. 

Illiteracy can be removed by providing elcnientar}" educatioTi, but if this education is to Literacy, 
be of any practical value it miLst include drawing " as a complementary subject, for I believe 
that the artisan who can draw is infinitely better adapted to do his work with intelligence and 
f satisfaction if he is able to express his own ideas and to understand those of others. 

In regard to technical help anrl instruction, 1 sliould suggest the establislnuejit and main- Tochnioal help 
tenance of central w^eaving factories in tlic principal hand-loom weaving districts for ])urposes 
of experiment and prat.’tical demonstrations for imparting higher instruction in hand-loom 
weaving. These factories ishould ])C provided w ith up-to-date appliances and should ba worl^ed 
on eommercial lines so as to demonstrate practically the advantages of improved a}:>[)liancea 
in regard to quality and (juantity of the outturn of patterns as compared wn’th the outturn 
by primitive methods. Another advantage of working the factories on commercial lines would 
be that the cost of working them will be brought down ; the profits being used on experimental 
Work. Such a factory would dc^sign and make so-called new looms, winding, w^arping and sizing 
machines, except in some detail, for some of the j)rocesses of w(iaving peculiar to this country. 

1 am of the opinion that so far no loom has been made or designed wdiich is superior to all-round 
work to the fly-shuttle loom, with a yarn roller, automatic; take-up motion and ru^gative let-oft 
motion. If timber were made available at a fairly cheap rate to such a factory, a fiy-shuttle 
loom would be made for about Rs. 55 and a pit- loom at about Rs. 20. The price of the loojn, 
it will be obvious, is a ver^^ important factor for its economic success. The; chief features of 
this type of loom are (1) low cost, (2) simplicity of construction and (3) it can be made in 
strengths suitable for making coarse or fine cloths with one weft and with the addition of a 
secondary motion for the makiiig of cheap cloth of any pattern. 

J am afraid the', looms designed and (X>nstriicted of wooden and iron parts costing fi'om 
Rs. 120 to Rs. 2(K) will turn to be failures in this country, because (1) they (;annot be repaired 
.by the ordinary village carpenter or blacksmith, (2) they cannot be worked all day by the 
ordinary Indian weaver and (3) if the preparation of the warp yarn could be effected by a 
separate establishment as is done in other countries, there is no cogent reasiui wdiy a practical 
capitalist should not go in for a niiml)ei’ of powci-looms worked by an oil engine wdth the 
certainty of an increased output and wdth almost the same initial cost, inste^id of buying a 
number of so-called improved looms. Although half a dozen at least of such looms are on the 
iparket at present, not one kind. I believe has been a success, worked singly or colltK-.tively, 
and I fail to understand the justice of Gov< rument grant-in-aid of such enterprises. 

* Winding, warping and sizing machines are on the market for preparing warp yarn for 
making almost any kind of cloth made in India. Such machinefi are in use at })resent time 
kl Bombay mills for sizing up to 60 s warp. In other countries there is veiy little difficulty 
in a manufacturer with a small number of looms getting the warp yarn sized in a separate 
catabliflhment. To return to the central weaving factor}", my idea is that it should comprise 
tbiee departments 

. (1) Experimental work, 

* (2) Manufacture of cloth, and 

(3) Instruction. 

It should be under the control of a managing director with whom should be associated as mem-, 
bers of the Board of Direct<n’8 local men engaged or interested in the industry in whom the 
weavers of the districts have confidence. 




Ill tin's factor}" experiments should'be undertaken pertaining to (1) improved applikaoes 
ill tlie preparation of local patterns of cloth, (2) testing of new appliances and machines needed 
for some of the processes in preparing yarn and weaving peculiar to the country, a?id 
<3) manufacture of new patterns of cloth. ^ 

The factory should also serve as a museum for exhibiting the products of the weaving 
centres of the country and the imported cloths which could be manufactured locally. 

It should contain a suitable library wherein should also be a colle(;tion of very old books 
on weaving from which much valuable infoi’ination cau lie obtained about the different stages 
of tlio progress of the industry in dilferent comitries. 8uoh a collection wiU give a better direc- 
tion to the labours of research makers, and save time, energy and uroney that may be expended 
on reproducing as new things which w(‘re once suitable but which may have been discarded 
latci' as out of date. ^ 

III this factory practical diMuonstrations should be given on the fly-shuttle loom, dobbies' 
and jac.(piar(ls and other appliances peculiar to the manufacture of cloth of the district. The 
demonstralion mast be giv^en with modern healds, reed and yarn rollers. 

l>em<nistration parties sliould be arranged who would visit th(^ weaving centres of the 
district and convey to the doors of the weavers knowledge of iiujiroved methods and appliances, 
and fit up iiuproviMl looms for tlie weavers and train tlnun in the asc of them till the weayers 
are able to handle the looms independent of the demonstrators. Small weaving schools with 
educational workshops attached should also be estabiisluid wherever necessary ; the work of 
t)ie central and feeder schools should he subject to th(i ])eriodica,l inspection of an inspector ^ 
of weaving who should be a man with a fairly large (ixpcrience of the technical and commercial 
parts of the industry. 

Financial aid. ,Tbc wi'avers as a (iass hvc from baud to mouth. They have little or no capital and their 

credik is \isually !owv Owing to wvant of capital and criidit the weaVers are unable to buy 
greater lengths of yarn involving the. necessity of asiiig short warp and for stretching out aiicWor 
H opeuing out tlie war]) in the loom about evciry six yards. The difference in cost betwwn making 

a war}) ready for the loom by the primitive and modern methods and what it means to the 
w^eaver may be seen from the following statement ; — 

Modern method — Primitive method — • 

( -ost of windmpj, warping and sizing cotton Post of wimling^ warping and sizing cotton 

yarns, annas 2 per II). yarns, ariiuvs per lb. 

There are tit least three profits made between the yarn leaving the spinner and reaching 
the hand-loom weaver, of whicli twm, it is considered, can be saved by gi’cater capital and better 
organization. 

At present it Is not unusual for a weaver to be able only to secure sufricient yarn by all 
the means in his ])owvn', to make, say, four saris, and the womt feature of the situation Is that 
when lie has made his cloth lie has to take it out of his loom and proceed to find a purchaser 
in tlni bazaar or clsewiiore wdiich in some cases means a day’s loss of time. This he cannot avoid, 
as at pri^ent he cannot procure a further supply of yarn witliout selling the cloth made from , 
the previous supply. A stronger organization and practical direction of work will give the 
wvirker greater profit and wages. 

The Govin'iimeut wall doubtless have found tliat it is very difficult indeed to get well tramed 
and disinterest('d honorary w^orkers to govern existing societies on sound and correct lines* 
My suggestion is that it will be far better to form weavers' unions affiliated to a joint stock cbm- 
pativ, and place them in charge of more competent persons, so that they may bo supenrked 
more frer|iiently than hiiberto and receive general advice more promptly and fn^quently. 
joint stock company will very usefully serve as a balancing centre. ^ 

Each company may work from 5 to 10 of such weavers’ imions to commence wi^, &nd 
each w^eaver holding shares to the value of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 in the joint stock company, which may 
be either paid up in one instalment or by payment of Re. 1 on application, the remaining bring 
paid up by the bonus accruing on the shareholder’s purchases which may be two pies per rupee, 
and out of the profit of the company a portion may be set aside as bonus for weavers to 
encourage production. In addition each weaver member should pay into the union overymonth ' 
at least six pies for every rupee earned by him. The bonus and the savings may be inve^pd^ 
the union or it may be given to weavers in shares. This will make the union very 

The capital required may be raised by the sale of shares and by loans from the co-operative 
central bank, and to encourage the starting of such companies the Government may purchase 
shares of a kind in the company. 

The managing director will purchase raw material and effect the sale of the finished 
and maintain proper control over the unions. 
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W^itbin each weavers* union there may he a committee of supervision elected by the 
Xneilbem of the union, and within the committee of supervision there will be the directors 
of the joint stock company and the Government director of this particular industry and the- 
Government accountant. 

The weavers* unions and the companies should work with the view to enlist the sympathy 
of business experience and active co-operation of yarn and cloth merchants. Membership 
may be thrown open to such persons but not more than one-third or at the most one-half the 
number of directors to be elected from this class. Each weavers* union may be represented 
by at least one director in the joint stock company. The weavers to receive wages per cloth 
fixed by the directors and the committee of supervision. In case of a wage dispute the weavers 
My refer the matter to an Honorary Aibitratioii Board which should include the Director 
or the Industries. The (bief functions of such an organization should be (1) to purchase such 
mw material as they may find necessary and on sucb terms as may appear to the directors 
reasonable and to keep a sufficient stock of the same ; (2) to supply yarn to members on cash 
payments and to grant loans of yarns ; in small or large quantities not exceeding at any time 
75 per cent, of the value of the weaver s share money ; (3) to collect and arrange to sell to the 
best advantage the finished cloth of the members ; (<4) when arrangements can bo made to 
prepare warp yam of suitable lengths on yarn rollers; and (5) the company can enter into 
contracts for forvs ard deliveries v ith cloth merchants with certain fixed rates and cover yarns 
against these contracts to the required amoimt with spinners, thereby ensuring profitable 
work for over a given period of time to the members of the union. 


S'upplefneyitary Written Evidence of Mr, W. T. Powfret, Yiee-Principal and Head 
of Textile Department, Victor ia Jubilee Technical Imtilute, Bombay. 

Q, 14 (a). I am inclined to the view that lack of primary edin^aiion must necessarily 
hinder industrial development if by primary education is understood an elementary education 
a'|>ractical character suit(;d to the ne(^ds and the life interests of the industrial population 
from the director down to the labourer. The education at present given in primary schools 
is more literary than manual. If manual training had a primary and literary education a 
bi^pondary place of importance in primary schools, there will be created at an early period of the 
child’s education a taste for manual work — a kind of industrial atmosphere which will bring 
industrial dovdopment in its train. The present system aims almost exclusively at the training 
of the head and appears to neglect that of the hand and the eye. Both are important : the latter 
more so from the point of industrial development, as it tends to improve the faculty of observa- 
tion BO important to industrial enterprises. The object lessons given should relate not only to 
natural objects, but should extend to objects used in agricultural and mechanical industries. 

Q. 11 (h). My experience is mostly related to the textile industry here and in 
England. Except what has been done in the hand-loom «[nduBtry recently by means of 
practical demuiistratioiiH in improved methods, nothing wortli mentioning appears to have 
been done here to improve the Iftbourers’ efficieiu'y and skill either by the employers or the 
labourers themselves directly. Much, however, has been done in an indirect maimer by tech- 
nical institutoH turning out young m<uj educated in improved and up-to-date methods who, if 
khey choose, could in turn impart that knowledge to the workmen engaged in the industry^ 
and with whom they are associated, and thus improve the character of the work. The 
Victoria Juhih'e Technical Instituh' alone has during the last 80 years sent out young men so 
trained in textile manufacture. Instniction by practical demonstration* was particularly 
successful with the hand-l(X)m weavers at Malegaum, and I am inclined to think that it 
ahodd be similarly fruitful in other weaving centres amongst uneducated weavers, and 
Dm||^ BO if the weaveis had the benefit of a really good system of primary education. 

Q. 46 («). To improve the labouiers’ efficiency and skill r(lfts mainly with the 

Bmploym of labour and the labourers theniselveB. In England the employers select certain 
promisiBg workmen, send them to institutes or other places for training, and offer to others 
indujcements ip the shape of “bonus” for improving their knowledge, efficiency or skill. It 
aeeipe a matter of regret that here the employers do not as a nile show that keen interest 
in improving the workmen that the employers do in England, possibly because the employers 
not yet sufficiently realize that whatever tends to add to the efficiency or skill 
tyi the operatives or labourers results in the advancement of their industry, which, means 
themselves in the long run. 

Hete the labourers often change tlieir field of labour, and most employers appear to 
encourage this unsteadiness, with the result that the chances of improvement are lost or are 
considerably reduced. For instance, it seems to be the practice here to move a jobber from 
one mill to#nother, not beoause of his efficiency in work, but primarily because he can 
brine in 80 many “ hands.” Such is not the case in England. If the employers of labour 
could but make up their minds to discourage this system and would make resolute attempte 
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to keep the men in their respective places, it would be possible to improve their efficiency 
and skill by adopting the English method of training them simultaneously at technical 
schools or workshops for certain hours a week. To my mind, this change of place is a 
very sorioiis obstacle in the path of the improvement of the laboiirerR’ efficiency and skill 
and has to be seriously dealt with in order that it may bo brouglit under control, if*ilot 
stopped altogether. It has struck me that, while much is done to watch and prevent unfit 
animals from being employed for plying, little is done to restrict manual labour which iip 
physically unfit. The presence of unhealthy sickly labourers is bound to adversely affeci 
the efficiency of others by distracting their attention from work. The number of broken 
down, emaciated, sickly labourers is not inconsiderable and requires special attention. 
Unless employers take a lively interest in the labourers or arc* made to take some such 
interest, it is difficult to see how it is possible to expect any serious improvement in tlie 
labourers’ skill and efficiency. 

Q. 45 (5) For the textile induBtry I am inclined to recommend for the uneducat^ 
workmen the direct method of instruction in well-equipped workshops (located o.t convenient 
centres) by qualified instructors through prjictical demonstrations. The instniction thua^^j^, 
given should be followed by practical examinations on the rc'sults of which certificates 
competency of different grades fair,” ” good,” ‘‘ veiy good ” should be griinted. Thus iii , 
course of time the great mass of textile operatives or workmen will be classified under ^ 
” trained ” and ” untrained,” and as the value of the training rises, the number of the un- 
trained operatives or workmen will diminish. Inasmuch as a man with a certificate is 
preferrc'd to one without a certificate, the introduction of a system of practical examination 
with certificates covering various grades of proficiency is, to my mind, likely on the ono 
hand to indu(*e men to go in for such ceiiificates, and on the otlier to help the employers in 
readily finding suitable men; thus creating ambition in the men and interest in the 
employers. 

-Most of the schools called industrial are not industrial schools at all. Aii 
industrial school, according to my view, is one which gives in oiKi or more industries^uefi 
practical training as would enable the student to practise that industry on leaving school. 
The only industrial scliools proper in this Tresidency are the Co-operative Credit Society's 
Hand-lcK>m Weaving Schools, the Missionary Weaving Schools and the Weaving Depart- 
ments of one or two Local Board Industrial Schools. The other so-called industrial schools 
I'eally kdong to the class of preparatory’ technical schools or sch(X)l8 for manual training. 
Industrial schools proper have hitherto proved fairly successful. The control of the latter 
has Ixen entnistcd to the Committee of Direction for Technical Education appointed by 
Government some few years ago. 

Q. 48 The two systems are vitally different. The apprentice, system omits preliminary 
training in Beading, Writing and Arithmetic. The school system insists on this training. The 
apprentices ought to be made to attend special classes attached U) workshops for such training 
and for instruction in the the( ry of their work, such instruction being given by the direct method 
The products of the school system should be made to serve as apprentices to acquire the necea- 
Bar}’' practical experience under working conditions. The co-ordination of these systems is 
possible only by bringing the employers of labour and the managements of Fchools into closer 
relations with the assistance of the Government Departments of Education and Industries. 
In my view training classes should be established for apprentices and workshop classes should 
be provided for school-going children in convenient centres. 

Q. 49. To my mind, it appears that the success of day-schools for short-timers will depend 
among other things, on (a) the assistance given by employers, (b) the control, if not abolition 
of the current system of frequent moving of workmen from one factory to another and 
the individuality of the teachers. If these factors are well regulated, there appears to bi|ib 
reason why such scliools or even night-schools should not be a success. In fact it has been 
suggested that for the co-ordination of the apprenticeship system to the school system such 
schools should be made available. # 

Q, 50. In my view Industrial and technical and commercial colleges should be under 
the direct control of a committee on which should be represented the Department of Education > 
the Department of Industries and the industries themselves. A committee for the control and 
guidance of technical and industrial schools in the Presidency has been established by Govern- 
ment in recent years. * 

Q, 51. The training of supervising and technical staff is to a certain extent M 

technical schools and colleges. It must to a large extent be supplemented by {Ata^ioal 
experience in the actual position of supendsor or manager with responsibility attached theretoi 
It will depend upon the assistance given by the employers to promising products of tedamioal 
schools and colleges to acquire this experience under working , conditions. It is a quee||ou 
more of opportunities for development (so far as the best products of advanced technical BxmiiM 
01 colleges are oonoemed) than of modifying the curriculum of instruction. 
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Obal Evidence, 28rd November 1917. 

President.— I suppose you would like to concentrate your evidence as neany as 
possible on weaving questions? — A» Yes ; you might also go into the supplementary evidence 
whkih I sent to your Secretary a few days ago. 

President. — ^We will consider that afterwards. 

^ Chatterton. — Q. How long have you been connected with the Victoria Jubilee 
technical Institute? — A. For the last ten years. 

Q. Besides you have been for some time inspector of weaving schools in Bombay? — 
A, Yes, for about six or seven years. 

^ Q. You have also toured in other parts of India? — A. Chiefly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency; at one time I was down in the Madras Presidency , but niv chief woik of inspection 
ite been done in the Bombay Presidency. I was sent out on one occasion to the Madras 
Presidency to see the hand-loom work there. 

Q. How many weaving schools are there in the Bombay Presidency? — A. Altogether 
the Bombay Presidency there are about 18 or 14. 

Q. You say in the first paragraph of your written evidence that the hand-loom industry 
^ may be said to be in danger of slow extinction : is this the result of your observations 
whilst on tour? — A. Not exactly that; it is the result of my past experience, and I have 
taken into consideration what has been done in other countries towards the development 
of hand-loom weaving. 

Q. Then this statement is not based on exact figures or on observ^ations?— /I. That is 
the impression I gathered. 

Q. Are there any parts of the Bombay Presidency in which hand-loom weaving is 
either making marked progress or the reverse? — A. The chief centre making progress in 
the Bombay Presidency is Malegaon, and about the other centres I cannot say that the 
samo progress has been made as in that particular centre. The reason why "l say* that 
Malegaon is making progress is this : some five years ago I was sent there to try to form a 
weaving co-oporativo society. After spending several months in that place, we did form a 
society. After that we started demonstration on the fly-shuttle motion. We caVried out 
demonstrations for about six months. Then we opened two weaving schools in the same 
town, one for the Mahomedans and the other for the Salis. The Sali weavers’ weaving 
school was not a great success, but the Mahomedan weaving school for the better kind of 
weavers was a great success ; in fact we had to take another building to accommodate the 
necessary machines and boys. In that school boys who had never earned anything 
command pretty good wages, say Rs. 10, and in one case one boy in particular who w^orked 
with that motion and with one arm is earning about Bs. 8 a month, though he had never 
done any work before. I believe that school has been closed since about 12 months ago, 
but I am informed that 100 fly-shuttle slays have been sent U that centre and manufactured 
locally since we commenced woik there. That is the reason why I say that we made great 
progress in the Malegaon centre. 

Q. What class of weaving is carried on in Malegaon? Is it in fine counts or coarse? — 
A. It will be about the medium, I might say 208 to 80s; not any finer except in isolated 
cases. 

Q. Is th(‘re any fine weaving done* by the hand-loom weavers in the Bombay Presi- 
dency? — A. Oh, yes, very ranch. 

Q. In what centres?- A. The centres of fine weaving are mostly in the southern 
part of the Presidency such as Gadag, Hubli, Belgaum, and then in the northern part of 
th^residency we have Surat and some of the districts surrounding Ahmedabad. 

Is the number, of these fine wcavms increasing or decreasing? — A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are there any signs of decadence in the industry in this Presidency? — A. There 
are, but I do not think there will be any signs if the movement is worked on correct linos 
for a considerable number of years. 

Q. mkm you aware that in those parts of the Madras Presidency where hand-loom 
weaving is mostly carried on, for instance, Madura and Salem, the number of hand-loom 
, weavers has increased by fully 50 per cent, in the last 50 years? — A. I was told so. 

V Q. Then in view of these facts would you hold to your statement that hand-loom 
is in danger of extinction? — A. Yes. 

Q. Why? — A. Well, what has been done in other countries will also be repeated in 
India, * That is my opinion. If yOu educate the man he will certainly go in for higher kind 
pf work. I will illustrate' that by quoting Malegaon. About three months ago a Sali who 
h«^ first bought a fly-shuttle? slay came down to me and asked me if I could get him full 
^EttiCnlars for a small power-loom factory in Malegaon for 10 looms. That pointed out 
to me clearly that they were going in for these looms. On such facts as these I have more 
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or It'BB based my conclusionB. The hand-loom weaver may tlounsb now, it may De lor years 
or it may be for 30 years, but in a good number of years he will certainly be displaced 
bv the power-loom if history repeats itself in India as it does in western countries. 

Q, 1)0 you know anything about hand -loom weaving in Ireland for instance 
Yes. It is used mostly in the remote districts. I might say in connection with my 
part of England the hand-loom to-day is looked upon as a curiosity; you will see it in plaOlt 
like Lancashire placed in the museums, and people look at it to see what it is like;"a!|i| 
hand-loom weaving, you must remember, was a great industry in Lancashire before thd 
introduction of the power-loom. 

Q, Po you know anything about hand-loom weaving in Belfast in the linen trade?— 
A. Not a great deal, only from what I have heard. 

Q, Do you know that all the best work is still done in hand-l(X)m because 
peculiarly fitted for that particular kind of trade?— .L There is a peculiarity in that cldtb 
wliich lends itself to hand-loom weaving? 

(^}. Thei'e are similar peculiarities, aren’t there, in a great deal of fine weaving in^ 
India? .4. Certainly, I havt' mentioned that in my written evidence. 

(L Isn't it likely that hand-loom will survive here?— d. In some centres whore thd^ 
make fine cloths and where ihey make solid border cloths. 

Q. Now you recommend the establishment of demonstration factories and experimental 
weaving slicds : is it your opinion that there is a good deal of work to be done in experi- 
menting with hand-loom weaving and discovering the best methods of working here?— -4#* 
No, not a great deal of work to be done in experimenting or discovering methods of work 
so much as in experimenting with different kinds of work. They are doing the same kind 
of patterns which were done a hundred years ago. 

'Q. Yon are aware that a very number of ditferent patterns of hand-loom have 
been lirought out within the last b"'. years, and attempts have been made to get the hand- 
Joorn weuvers to adopt them? — A. Yes. 

(J, Are you in a position to discriminate between these difforent pattorns of hand- 
loom and say that one pattern is better than any other; for instance there is the Sayajee 
lumd-loom invented in Baroda, there is th(^ Balvation Army loom which is manufactured in 
Bombay, there is the Ahmednagar loom invonb^d by Mr. Churchill, and there is the old 
l^higlish liand-loom which is being largely used in Madras; then you have the fly-shuttle 
sliiy attached to the pit-loom. Now between all these different types of loom, can you 
exactly say that you preb'r one over the others?- A. Oh, yes, right away ; I prefer the 
flv-shuttle attached to the pit-loom because it is th(' liost kind of machine for the hand- 
uiurn WT avers. 

Q. Can you cxjiress any opinion as to th(' value of these other fancy looms which the 
weavers are advised to use? — A. I have yet to see the first loom — 1 will not mention any 
particular loom, they are all alike in my ojiinion — I have ywt to see the first loom worked 
successfully by tne hand loom weaver : I do not care what kind of loom it is, I am not 
]>articular : I have yet to see the first loom worked successfully by the village hand-weaver, 
and I am yet to see the first small factory worked successfully on commercial lines in which 
these supposed modern looms have been introduced. 

Q, You don't think it is necessary to set up experimental weaving schools?— A. Well, 
experimental work need not be in relation to making looms, that is, in discovering new 
looms; it may be ex jieri mental work in relation to making different patterns suitable 
the country. 

Q. I will come to that point in a minute. What 1 want now to deal with is the sirtiple 
tecliniqiie of the hand-loom. You say that the frame loom as we call it, that is, the fly- 
shuttle slay attached to the pii-looin is good enough for all practical purposes? — A, I think 
I have said something about that in my written evidence. If these so-called improUfl looms 
are going to cost 100 to 200 rupees, then there is no reason why a man who undeManda 
weaving cannot go in for the same number of power-looms worked by oil engine : th^ initial 
(ost will practically be the same. Now in our country there is no diificulty whatever in 
a man commencing with sucli a small plant as that because first there is a better oo-op<»^- 
tion amongst the employers and labour; second, he does not require any preparatory plant 
to make warp ready for the loom. Suppose I have a little money, and intend commencing 
(1(4h manufacture, J can go to a loom-makor and order ray 20 looms. I can take part of 
a building, and fit it up by what we call the loom and power system ; the loom and power 
c(unpany provide the power and the room and the tenant pays the rent for the room space* 
I do not require any preparatory machinery whatever. You may have been a manu-^ 
facturer for a number of years, you can do my preparatory work, you will ^ it wilUiigly» 
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[ will approach you, and I will do it ”, you will say, winding, warping and sizing at 2 
innas per pound, I choose my yarn and ask you to send it to my workshop. In two or 
three years’ time I expand my work, I go up and down to the cloth market in Manchester, 

[ am getting in touch with the cloth agents. The cloth agents no doubt will like my cloth, 
but they will say to me, ” Mr. Pomfret, 1 like your cloth all right, will you supply me 
with more?”; you will say ” I cannot do it on account of want of capital, if you will 
advance me money to buy more machines I can do, I am hard up and cannot encroach 
upon my profits ”, I go on for two or three years, I expand it to 800 looms. I have now 
winding, warping and sizing plant of my own. That is how small manufacturers expand 
bheir business in Lancashire : in fact there is no manufacturer in the town of Nelson in 
Lancashire who has not been an ordinary weaver. 

Q, Is there any possibility of introducing that systcun into Bombay through the co- 
operation of the miliowners? — A. There will have to be better feeling amongst the 
employers themselves before it can be brought to a buccosb. 

Q. ]>oes there exist in India at the present the class of man who would be capable of 
doing such work, beginning at the bottom, and gradually building up industries in this 
way? — A. There are lots of people, but they have not the necessary capital. 

(). Then at present we must provide a complete system of weaving and work out the 
i)i;ganization either in villages or small towns where weaving is carried on : have we got at 
present a suitable system of warping and sizing? — A. No. 

Q, Then we want experimental work done in that direction? — A, I do not think there 
is much required in connection with experimental work here because we in Bombay have 
suitable preparatory machinery for any kind of cloth up to 20s ; some of the Bombay mills 
are working GOs with lhat kind of machinery. We have in our country at least four 
different methods of preparing yarn for the weaver, and one of the four is certainly suitable 
for any kind of cloth n>anufactnred in India. 

(). Does that system of sizing give exactly the same results as the sizing done in the 
streets?— /I. Well, 1 .will not say it will give the same results to the satisfaction of the 
hand-loom^weaver, but I will say it will give the same results in respect of the particular 
yarn used u\ the loom. 

Q, Tlien in you)’ opinion in the matter of lielping the hand-loom weaver in this 
‘Country tlie problem is one of organization of the weavers rather than of technical work 
in the trade? — A. A combination of organization and technical training. 

Q. But if you want a demonstration factory put down or a school for the 
instruction of hand-loom weavers, are you in a posifion to provide an equipment which 
you are perfectly certain will meet nil the circumstancM's of the ease? — A. I think I am; I 
can also modify that equipment, to suit the peculiarity o/ the cloth made in a particular 
locality; that will take time, you will liave to educate the workers of that locality to do good 
work on these machines. 

(J. Now the next point that arises is in connection with the organization of the hand- 
loom weaver and the hand-loom weaving trade, and you recommend the establishment of 
joint stock companies to supply yarn to the weavers and to take away their products and 
sell them : is that done to any groat extent already by private dealers?— A. Yes. 

Q, And is it also done by < o-operalive societies in the Bombay Presidency? Are you 
acquainted with the details of the working of these co-operative societies? — A. Well, a 
little. 

Q. Are they successful /I . Not all, but I can give you an instance of a very 
successful weavers’ co-operative society, that iri, the one at Dharwair. The co-operative 
society at Dharwar has ht'cn the means of getting every weaver out of his debt to the 
money-lender or sowcar in that district; not only that, the co-opera- 
tive society buys yarn and supplies it to the weavers, and if the weaver finds any great 
iiifl5j(||lty in disposing of his cloth in the local bazaar, the co-operative soedety will give the 
weaver an advance of 75 per cent, of the cost of that cloth and the remaining 25 per cent, 
will be given to the weaver wdien the cloth is sold. 

p. Do many weavers belong to the society? — A. Approximately I will say about 100 
V'helong to the society ; I am not sure of the figure. 

Q. Who controls the work of the society?— A. The whole committee, but I believe, 
if I may mention names, the chief worker and the chief promoter of this society has been 
Mr. K. wLo is the chairman of the co-operative bank. 

Q. That is to say, the succeas of the society is largely due to disinterested private 
«fiort?— i. The success of that society has been due to the personality and individuality of 
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that particular person more than anything else ; he is taking great interest in the wwrk o£ 

that movement. 

Q, P'or th^‘ present at any rate the Dharwar society is dependent on outside efforts? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Are there any signs that the weavers themselves are taking an active part in the 
co-operative work? — A, 1 think so in that locality. 

Q. Do you think there will be any difficulty in getting similar men in other places to 
run such societies? — A. I always think there is great difficulty in getting such men. There 
is, I think, great difficulty in getting honorary workers to take such interest in the move- 
mmit as to make it a thorough success. Of course, in this particular case the honorary 
work no doubt has been the means of working it to what it is to-day. ^ 

Q. Was there not a similar society at Sholapur; does it still exist? — A, Tt exists in 
the sanui way as it did 25 years ago. 

Q. lias it been successful? — A, It does not work on the same lines as the Dharwar 
society. The weavers there are not members of the co-operative society in the same way 
as the weavers in Dharwar are. Perhaps you know that the society was formed in the 
famine years, and, if T am not mistaken, (Tovernment gave a grant of Ks. 25,000 which waa 
the nK'aiiB of this particular society at Hholapur being commenced. 

Q. Where these societies exist and where you consider that they have been successful, 
have they improved the economic condition of the weaver? — A. I am not certain of 
that. 

Q. Is the weaver earning more wages?— A. If the weaver works the same length of 
time as he did before the organization was formed, he will certainly earn more wages. 

Q'. Does ho work the same length of time?- -A. I cannot say. 

Q. Now in these weaving scKueties has any attempt been made to improve the technique 
of the weaving mechanism that they employ? — A. Yes : but not to any great extent. 

Q. (1) Are they using the fly-shuttle slay at Dharwar, or (2) has the society’ mada 
any attempt to introduce it? — A . (1) Yes. (2) No. 

Q. Because there is the difficulty of getting suitable honorary workers your idear 
would be to have a number of joint stock companies for financing weavers rather than 
developing this system of co-operation?— A. The joint stock companies should be conducted 
or worked u])on the same principle as ihe existing co-operative societies. The Director 
and his assistants would take the place of the honorary workers, and the above men should 
give their attention to ihe t(‘chnicai, dc-monstration, and expt'rimental work at the same 
time. 

Q. I understand that you have in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute a hand- 
"'loom weaving class now? — A. It is closed at the present time. It has been closed since last 
March. 

(Witness here gave confidentiai evidence an to the reason why the class was closed,) 

Q. In regard to the Victoria Jubilee Institute, 1 notice from the last report of the 
Institute that in Dine last you admitted 21 students for textile manufacture, and that in the 
last exumi nation only four candidates were examined of whom throe passed in the first class 
and one in the second. From the figures that are given in the report it appears that a very 
largo numher of the students did not gf) through the whole course, they dropp(^d out by the 
way, is that so?— A . What department is that? 

Q. I am talking of your department? — A. Is that the power department? 

Q. It is marked “ textile manufacturing — A. There must be some mistake there 
because we had more than three students, in fact wo have over 30 students. 

Q, Of the students who join your department, do the bulk of them go through the 
course or do they drop out? — A. Very few drop out. I do not think on the average more 
than 10 per cent, of any de]>ai-tmtmt drop out in a year. 

Q, Your course differs from the other courses in the Institute ; it is a two years’ course 
instead of four? — A. Two years weaving and two years spinning, and should the student 
desire? to take weaving after he has passed through spinning, he can do so. 

Q. Do many do that?— A. More take up weaving after they have passed through 
spiiming than those who take up spinning after they have passed through weaving. 

Q. Do many do that, or do the majority of them finish wIthrX)ne course? — A, I may 
say 40 pei' cfiiit. of them will take a four years’ course, 40 to 50 per cent, of the second*^ 
year students. 





Q, What percentage of the first-year students are the second-year students? If 24 
were admitted in last June as it is given in the report, how many of them will continue 
till their second year? — A. Twenty at least. 

President. — Q. How many will go to the final examination? — A. Except for sickness 
or anything of that kind, I think 20 will go for the final examination at the end of two 
years. 

Q. There are 24 who passed the examination on the 21st June in textile manu- 
facture? — A. That is the entrance examination you are referring to by 24. 

Q. Then the final examination was held in Febniary? — A. Yes. 

Q. That final examination represented the students who entered two years before? — 
A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. The report says that at the final examination for textile manufacture three passed 
in the first class and one in the second class? — A. That is the result of the fourth year 
examination, that is, of the students who changed over from one department to the other ; 
it is not the result of the second year’s examination. 

Q. Then your course is not completed in two years? — A, It is in weaving and 
spinning. 

Q, But not in textile manufacture? — A. No. 

• Q. How many students enter with the intention of completing the course? Of the 
24 who passed the entrance examination this year how many do you think would be likely 
to go for the full course of textile manufacture? — A. There may be 10. 

Q. And this 10 is included in the 20 referred to? — A . Yes. 

Q. The other 10 will drop off after the second year? — .4. Yes, after the examination 
at the end of the second year. 

Q. What is the (examination that they pass at the end of the second year? -Is it 
followed by a certificate of any kind? — A. Yes, first class or second class. 

Q. Regarding the results of the second year examinations I notice that 
in 1912-13 K) passed, in 1913-14 tluTC" were 19, in 1914-15 they dropped 
to 9, and in the following year they were 9, and this year they have been reduced 
to 4? — .4. Yes, that is in relation to the fourth year examination, that is, those passed 
in the fourth year examination. 

Q, Why is it that the numbers were going down? — A, Well, I expect the students find 
out after they have been through weaving or spinning that they can get employment. There 
is a demand for our students. Of course, that is my private opinion. We have therefore 
made it a four years’ course, the first two being devoted to weaving and the second two 
years to spinning ; some are doing spinning and some weaving. 

Q. At the end of the second year some pass out as having qualified in spinning, and 
some as having qualified in weaving, and only a smaller humber remain to pass out at the 
end of 4 years qualified in both? — A . Yes, that is so. 

Q. What kind of certificate do you give at the end of the second year? — A. The 
certificates state that the student has passed the second year examination in weaving, first 
class or second class in weaving or spinning. Those who complete the full course- of 4 years 
get a diploma certificate, the Becon(l year men get simply what we call a certificate. 

Mr. A Chatterton. — Q. Of students that go through your department, do any 
•of them take to hand-loom weaving, oi do they all go in for factories or mills? — A. There 
is a demand for our students ; our students at the present time get in some of the mills in 
Bombay and in Sholapnr not less than 00 or 70 rupees a month. 

Q. Would your students be suitable to take control of co-operative societies in the 
initial stages in the event of there nol being satisfactory honorary workers to organize 
them? — A. Yes, if that movement would make it worth their while to take up that work, 
but there is not much chance of promotion in that movement. In a mill for a student who 
works with his sleeves up, there is chance of his getting up to Bs. 300 or Rs. 400; we 
have passed students at the present time receiving that pay. There is no chance like that 
in the co-operative movement. If he commences on Bs. 25 he has great difficulty in 
getting 5 rupees more per month after two years’ service ; moreover, he is frequently trans- 
leri^d and has no chance of finishing any good work that he undertook at one place, whereas 
• in a mill if he shows good work he is promoted immediately. 

Q, Do you think the co-operative movement would be much more successful if the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies was able to employ on his own selection a sufficient 
number of these trained students ?—i. It is not likely that the Registrar of Co-operative 
'Societies will have a sufficient knowledge of this work and the efficiency of the passed 
students to make a good* selection. A far better selection would be made by men 6f 
experience in this work. 





Q. Do you think that is the most important factor towards making it successful? — A, 
It is a most important factor to get our students to take up that work because in the power 
department we have hand -looms and the students receive training in hand-looms as well as 
in power-looms. 

Q. How many weavers would in your opinion form a suitable economic unit for the 
purpose of a co-operative society? — A. I would certainly recommend a small number at 
the beginnirif^^ : T prefer a society of 40 members rather than 100 members because it is 
easier to manage. 

Q. Then for a considei’uble time (lovernment will have to supply the necessary 
funds? — A. It is so. 

Q. Would ii bo practicable to work up these co-operative societies to 400 weavers later 
on? — A. When it is self-supporting I should think it would bo a good thing to take 300 
to 400 woavors, but until tlio weavors have received better education than they possess at 
the present time, the 3 >^ will not be able to control such a large society. 

Q. You have, 1 suppose, a great deal of experience of hand-loom weavers : do any of 
them s(uid tlalr children to school? — A. They will not do so unless they are compelled. 
Voluntarily you will very seldom see the son of a weaver go into a primary school. 

Q. I notice in the addendum to your evidence that you have put in, you advocate some 
system of education of weavers, and you want it to bo some form of manual training rather 
than literary : liow are you going to get teachers at the present time for these schools? — A, 
We must train the teachers. 

Q. Dotis there exist any class of men capable of being trained to give manual train- 
ing? — A. If you give sufficient inducement, you will get teachers, but if you pay the 
primary teacher 10 rupees a month, how can you expect to get a good teacher to take up 
])]'iiiiaiy wwk and manual work with the present chances of promotion to higher pay? 

Q, I suppose you recognize that this manual ti’aining is very difficult to impart satis- 
factorily ? — .1 . Not if the teacher is paid suitably. It is a most interesting subject and it is 
also tlu' easicist. But how can you expect to get a good teacher on Rs. 10 a month? 

Q. Is it any use recommending u system which it is impracticable to carry out? — A. 
It is not impracticable. 

Q. You do not mention these difficulties in your note. Would not the expense be 
greater than the Government could afford at the pi^sent time? — A Well, of course, if you 
look at that in that way, and if you are going to wait until you have money, it will never be 
done : as very little is attempted in India except it is made compulsory, 

Q, What do you think are the practical steps which are immediately possible if funds 
were available to improve the position of tlu' liand-ioora weaver? — A. I should certainly 
say a ceiitj*al weaving factory in some important part of the Bombay Presidency. 

Q. Run by Government? — A. Yes, with Government aid. And in the various 
districts round about that central weaving factory 1 would have small feeder s^'hools^o 
that th(! children of that locality will not have to go to the central factory, a distano^|||l<^ 
or 20 miles. The central factory need not carry out any experiment’s in connectioiSfife 
machinery to any great extent except in the case of machinery which may have to be modi- 
fied to suit the peculiarities of the clotl\ made in that locality. Then I consider that demon- 
strations should follow and it should he carried out on a largo scale and there should be no 
time stated. 

Q. For how long should there be a demonstration in a given place? — A, The demon- 
strators ought to I’r^main in that pla(H) imtil they have found out that the weavers in that 
locality can woi’k whatever has been demonstrated there independently of the others. That 
is what I would suggest as the practical way of improving the present lot of hand-loom 
weavers. 

Q. Now do you consider that it would be better to have one fully equipped central 
factory on a large scale foi* all India rather than a number of small ones scattered about 
in the Presidency? — A. I do not think so. I am of the opinion that there should be at least 
one large central factory in each province. 

Q. Do you think that these central weaving factories can be managed bo as to pay this 
I not think so. You will never be able to earn any profit because education 
will never make a profit. These are Inore or less educational institutions. 

Q. You have your local weaving schools, you have your central weaving factory, and 
T presume a boy after finishing his training in the feeder school will go to the central' 
factory for further training : what would become of him afterwards? — A, The boy 
will have earned a sufficient amount to start a loom of his own. For instance, suppose a 



jerj poor boy has passed through the feeder school and from the feeder school* to the Central 
factory and has passed from the central factory with a high certificate, he should have 
in toe period of training earned sufficient money from the cloth made to start with a loom 
ot ms own, and if there is no co-operative society in the district, this central weaving factory 
shOTld supply that hoy with yarn and take the cloth from him and give him the difference 
Detween the coBfc of the yarn and the selling price of the cloth. 

Q. But would these trained weavers from your central weaving factory ever become 
master weavers and establish themselves independently?-—^. It all depends on the 
development of the industry. If he is a bright* boy, he would leave the hand-loom and take 
up power-loom in which there is ultimately more scope for his abilities. It is only natural 
for him to do so. 

Q, Suppose we think it possible to suggest a policy, one alternative would seem to be 
to develop co-operative Bocieties end pay the organizers of these co-operative societies 
sufficient salaries to induce suitable men to take them up : the other would involve the 
establishment of central factories, and the encouragement of trained weavers to go out and 
set up as individual master weavers : which system do you think is most likely to be adapted 
to the requirements of the country — working co-oporatively or working on exactly opposite 
lines? A. I should say the two systems should be adopted in this country. 

Q, Working side by side? — A. Yes. One is not much good without the other. 

Q. If you put a well-trained weaver with a certain amount of initiative of his own into 
a co-oporative society, would he develop the co-operative society? — A. flere and there 
you will come across an Indian who is sufficiently interested in his country to develop a co- 
operative society, and work it successfully, but many otliers will serve their own interests; 
such men will never make any movement a success. The difficulty is to got bold of the 
right stamp of men for this work, then it will succeed. 

Q. He will have his own interests to seive as well us the society’s— -.1. I do not 
think so : but unless that* is so, co-operative societies or anything of the kind, in cqpnec?tion 
with weaving will never be a great success. The personality and the individuality of the 
man in charge of a movement like this means success or otherwise, and unless that man 
is going to take an 'nterest in the co-operative society in which lie is employed, it will never 
be a success. 

Q, Do you think that a weaver who is an intelligent skilled craftsman, and lias a C(^r- 
tain amount of capacity, will continue to work for any length of lime as an individual in a 
co-operative society?— A, 1 do not think he will , 

Q. Is there not a likelihood of his drawing men away from the co-operative society by 
inducements of better pay? — A. I do not tliink because the average men under the co- 
operative society will not be fit to go into th(' same sphere of work as the other man has 
gone to. 

Then you will have tlie co-operative society comjyised of ordinary weavers along- 
side factories in whi(‘h yon will have the better class of weavers?- -A. I do not agree. In 
the co-operative society you have skilled workmen as well as ordinary workmen to balance 
the staff. But in that society you will, certainly have a number of leaders just as takes 
plaQ||i|i other countries also, men who will be able to do whatever kind of work you give ; 
RU€|Hi^ will certainly not like to work in a co-operative society, and will take up a better 

Q. S(^ the success of the co-operative movement, so far as it has gone in regard to 
weaving societies, is due to the dominance of outside disinterested persons? — A. Yes, that 
is BO. 

Q. And the weavers have confidence in those persons? — A. Yes. 

Q, That is a weak side of the mo\ement? — A. Yes. 

Sir F. II. SlenKiri. — Q. In your opinion the better class of weavers are bound to go 
to the power-loom ultimately? —A. Yes, and my reasons for saying so is this: when we 
teach a man to road and write and to draw, and thus open his mind, that man can express 
his ideas on paper to people much better, be gets acquainted witli different things in life 
and if he has iDade up his mind to make progress and if he intends to meet competition, he 
wil^ certainly change his method of work, and that method of work will be from hand to 
powA’-looms. 

Q. You lay great stress on the importance of instructors being prsctical men. Who 
carried out the instmction in the Malegaon factory which you say is successful,— A, We 
had an assistant : of course, that was in the early stages of this movement, about eight years 
ago. 

Q. Was he an Indian? — A. He was an Indian. 

Q. Have you got more of them? — A. There will he no difficulty at all in getting a 
number of them if tfie pay is all right. 
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Q. And they would be the people whom you would send round for demonstrations? — 
A. Certainly. That man who had left our institute would be a supervisor of four or five 
demonstrations, and he would have under him at each demonstration factory a practical 
weaver. 

Q. What pay would that man get?- A, About B5 or BO rupees a month. 

Q. Mot more? — A. That is what we pay at Dhar war. 

Q. That is for the weavers; what would be the pay of the supervisor? — A, He was 
paid as near as I can tell you Es. 70 or 76 a month. 

Q. What you want a very large number of these supervisors? — A. Of course, that 
would depend on the number of demonstrations. One supervisor should bo able to control 
at least four ; so if we have twelve demonstrations working in difierent parts of the Presi- 
dency at the same time, then three or four supervisors will be quite sufl&cient. 

Q. The old-fashion looms which you recouimond are about half the cost of the English 
fly-shuttle loom? — A. That will depend on the price of the wood; I should say we have 
made them in our institute for people at a cost price of Ks. 35. Of course, if they desire a 
strong frame loom, then the ])ric(' may go up to Ks. 80; but the simple fly-shuttle slay 
attachment we have made for 7 or 8 rupees, and in fact we could make them at Es. G a slay. 

Q. Have you any of these demonstrations going round now? — A. There are several 
demonstrations going round at the present time. 

Q. Why are the children of the weavers not sent to school now? — A. That little boy 
who is winding or Ailing bobbins for his mother is earning something for the family; if you 
take this child away from home and send him to school, then you must do something for 
the parents of tlie child. 

Q. These weavers are almost entirely cpiite uneducated? — A. Quite uneducated. 

Q. You make certain i)r()posals with rc'gard to the formation of joint stock companies, 
and* a,ls(> iiic^ granting of certificates in your supplementary evidejice : Are not the weavers 
too nneducaix’d to respond to any movement of that sort at all? — A. They would respond, 

I think, in time. Of course, the movement will bci slow in developing itself, but they will 
respond in titne c'specially if they were compelled to. If you wait until the Indian child 
is sent by the parents to school, that day will newer be. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Can the various fly-shuttle looms which you use in this Presi- 
dency, for Instance at Malt^gaoii be made locally? — A. Yes, there are carpenters in the 
Prosichuicy who make such looms : in fact any joiner can make the loom without the least 
difficulty. 

Q. What about the iron parts? — A. There are very few iron parts in such loom. 
It is a wooden looiu, but in the loom for finer cloths there are a few iron parts, but these 
iron parts are of sufficient sl-rength not t-o get out of order. 

Q. There are certain difficulties in some parts of India felt by weavers in consequence 
of famine when there is very little dc'mand for finer cloth *. liave any co-operative societies 
got that difficulty. —y1 . That difficulty is due to want of funds : they will have to build 
up a reserve for the purcdiaso of yarn. 

Q. Now another difficulty in the management of these weaving societies is this ; .there 
is, of course, an obvious advantage in purehasiiig yarn for the weavers, but when yon get 
uway from the ordinary financing agency, who would buy cloth from and sell yarn to the 
weaver? T)o you think the co-operative society is to manage that? — A. There must be 
joint st(}('k companies to manage thai . I think T already said that. That joint stock com- 
pany would have under it several weavers’ unions and would direct all this kind of work; 
get orders for cloths, purchase yarn for these ordfu’s from local spinners or from yam 
merchants. The order for cloth may be for six months, the weavers to give the manufactured 
cloth to the joint stuck company and the joint stock (‘ompauy to pay the waaiver a wage 
similar to what the power-loom weavers are paid in Bombay to-day, and be responsible for 
the disposal of that cloth. 

Q. It is precisely in those classes of (doth which are most unlikely to be displaced by 
power-looms that there is a promising field for the hand-loom weavcirs? — A. Yes, that ie 
so. 

Q. But they arti the most difficult to finance : do you find that tlie co-operative 
soHeties, the ordinary co-operative central banks or district banks wliatever they call here, 
are willing to advance tu (cooperative weavers societies large sums of money so that they 
m;iy hold (doth for a long period?— A. Bc^fore a co-operative central bank makes an 
advance tu a weaver it hais to be sanctioned by the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. Bub the mere fact that the Eegistrar is prepared to sanction does not make it 
TK'cessary that the directors should agree?— A. Well, I do not know whether the central 
banks or any of the distiict banks here have got large sums of money to finance cloth for 
u long period. 
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Q. Do you find in practice that the power-loom milk are ready to make small lengths 
of warps? — A. I do not think any milt in Bombay would cure to make odd lengths for the 
hand-loom weavers. 

Q. Do you think there will be any scope for a small special plant of factory for that? 
— A. Yes, great scope : that would be a paying concern, but you want a first class man in 
charge of that to make it a success. 

Q. (Take this Dharwar society ; how much money do you want to finance that, for 
buying the yarn and selling the cloth, and for holding it also for u certain period?— .4. I 
should say Rs. 26 a member, 25 to 30 rupees a member. 

Q. Do you think that they vary according to the kind of manufacture in that locality? 
—A. If they make silk cloth then they will require more : if they make ordinary saris which 
are sometimes made in power-looms, they will require less. 

Q. But in your experience for these seasonal sales they require more?— 4. They 
require very large sums. As a matter of fact there is not very much risk in holding and 
selling their cloth if properly managed. 

Q. This weaving demonstration staff in Bombay, whom do they work under?— A. 
Under the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Q. lias he any expert assistance? — A. Yes. 

•Q. Does he take your advice on technical points? — A. At times. 

llon’hlc Sir Fanilhhoji Currimhhoy. - Q. How much cloth are they producing in the 
Malegaori co-oi)erative society per year?— A. Well, it will be much better if I can give you 
per day. 

Q. What is the length of a sari?— /I. About 8 yards. I do not think the average 
production would exceed 10 yards. 

Q. Are they purchasing their yarn from mills in Bombay? — A. From cotton mills 
and merchants in Bombay. 

Q. Do you know what an average power-loom worker gets here per month? — A. That 
varies according to the class of work that the weaver is engaged in. 

Q. Blit generally?— d. 80 to 85 rupees. 

Q Then about these technical schools, do you think it is feasible for the milk in 
Bombay to start schools to teach the sons of their operatives just like the school we saw 
in Madras? Have you seen that school? — A. I have seen one in Sholapur milk. 

Q. What does it cost? — A. Bay and wages Rs. 400 a month, and the equipment 

about Bs. 2,000. 

Q Do you think if the factories start such small schools for their own men, it will 
make the men more skilful?— A. 1 do not tliiiik that is the host method because in many 
milk you will then have duplication of work, whereas if i’ou had one technical workshop 
for several mills you will sa’.e money in equipment and also in staff. What I moan is 
instead of importing skilled labourers, you should try in your milk to train Indians as 
practical men with some degreee of efficiency, and you can oidy do that by giving them 
training which tlioy cannot obtain in the mills by a special course suitable to these men. 

Q What about text-books, should they be specially prepared? — A. It would be un 
advantage if they were speciallv prepared for Indian textile operatives, but the instructor 
should not (five the lessons from the book, but from experience, a text-book is for reference. 
Of course, it would be much better to teach generally in English at (ho beginning. 

Q. Are there many assistant weaving masters and assistant spinning masters who 
understand English?— A. Not in large numbers. 

Q Then the training will have to !te generally in the vernacular? — A. I think the 
proper training will be in the vernacular. 

Mr C B Low. Q. Have you over heard of a case in Bombay where a mill was 

started by a ^master weaver?--.4; A master weaver is u person who has had practical 
experience of the different departments in weaving. There may he one or two exceptions in 
Bombay of so-called men having started a mill. 

0 Wo have had evidence before us from more than one province that the standard 
of machine efficiency in Bombay is low : do you think those two facts are co-related to any 
ftrfent?— A Yes, the standard of machine efficiency throughout India is very low, and it 
■a not likely to be’ improved until the employers take greater interest in the workers, and 
.dvfl promotion by merit and efficiency. Promotion in pay is given to the men who can take 
t^rmost labour to the mill. The efficient jobber has no chance of promotion except he has 

large number of weavers he can take from one mill to anothei- in the same district. 
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Government of Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 


“ Industrial Emjdoyess—their im^rrovement of vital eonsequence 
if the development of Industry is to he adimnced'^ 

Tn treating of this subject 1 desire to confine myself to matters Rcrmami to the improve- 
ment of tin? conditions of the industrial classes in this country, which connotes improvement 
to Industry ; and to make suggestions. The improvement of the employee for his own sake 
would, 1 ap])rehend. hardly be considered as a subject coming within the terms of referencs of 
this Commission, and although a fascinating and highly impoiiaiit topic must consequently » 
be left vdth this remark. 

In the fiivSt place I desire to disclaim n.ny intciution of discussing or criticizing the action 
or itiaction of employer or employee in connection with the actual work of the factory or tho 
workshop. 1 am not qualified to express an opinion on this branch of the subject, even it it 
were thought desirable for me so to do. 

I make Jio apology for bringing the question of factory employees before the Commission, 
because I am profoundly ccaivinced that Ihe improvement ot industry is so bound up and 
iutertwimul with the improvement of labour that- the t wo things are inseparable ; and an 
enquiry having as its objective the imj)rovement of industry would be ]io})el4\ssly incomplete 
without hearing evidence on the conditions of labour, in the absence of wduch Industry would 
cease to (ixist. 

Details of general housing which maybe considered as immaterial to the present issue may 
acquke accidmital significance if I unduly dwell on them, and 1 have attemj»ted to eliminate 
as far us possible (piest ions and facts whiedu whilst having a diri'c.t bearing on “ housing ’’ 
generally, yet do not directly influence the housing of the industriid classes. The term indus- 
trial classi’s ” is so c.omprehensive however and the subject is of such vast inqiortance that 
it is very difliciilt indeed to draw the line, and T realize T must claim tJie indulgence of the 
Commission if it is felt that I have sometimes taken a rather wdde survey. On the other hand, 

1 consider that 1 ought not to wmry the (Commission with evidence ol givat length and this 
has resulted in my treating some of the points in rath(;r a cursory maumu’. 

Industry calls for vigorous w'orkers and my proposals aim at tin* le-vitalizing of the indus- 
trial and factory po])ulations of our towns. 1 ask myself, as 1 liave asked emjdoyers- Have 
employers sufficiently realized their responsibilities in this diri'ction ? Have they taken heed 
that tlivi offspring of the workers— the embryo worker of tomorrow^ — shall be well born and 
sturdy ? ” 

If industrialism is at basis a means of providing sustenance for the people, the system 
should ]»rovide for a natural and healthy environment. All Factory Law^s, to a limited extent, 
safeguard the lives of the enqdoyees whilst actually in the factory, but something more is 
required than the mere previMition of accidents. A something which it is difficult to legis- 
late for. 

Obviously most of the implements of manufacit ure, at any rate in our large fuwiML ire 
now tlu? property of the rich, and the labourers, who work the machines, are but to<»fton 
])aj't of the machinery. The lot of the ])lebeian8 of today is in some respects rather worse than 
that of the slaves of former times. 81ave ownershi}) had its responsibilities, and the better 
typo of master used to show a kind of patriarchal l>enevolcnce towards his vassals, which is 
sadly missing in modern times. 

1 make this statement after having live.d for three years in a coimtry where slavery was 
customary. 

A certain section ol employers have unfortunately under-f sti mated the somewhat tangled 
1 amifications of the labour problem. A count ry might be rich in mineials and soil and natural 
products, but unless it was rich in men, in its working classes, in men of good stamina 
physiciue, there was an essential mgr(‘dient ol the country’s wi alth which was missing. It w! 
Inffia’a duty to see that its working class population is brought to its highest state ol pro- ^ 
Hciency and this can only be done by seeing that it is given a ])roj)(U’ physical, moral, educationaV' 
and social environment. A few whse employers have* already appn^ciated this, but they a;^e 
vci'y few. ' 

With a view to there being a proper .recognition of the need that exists and an efliightened 
view of the methods which should be eiTq)loye.d to meet that need, and to be in a position to 
leview the subject in a comprehensive manner, T have enlisted the co-operation of a large ' 
number of factory owners throughout India, and have taken the opport-unity of discussing 
the matter in many of its aspects with big organizers of industry in different centres. I am 



k^bted to the Factory Inspectors of the Bombay Presi^ncy, Central Provinces, United 
Ptovinc^ Madras, Burma, Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam for help rendered—they kindly 
^(ttjftdertook to issue circular letters to most of the owners of large factories in their respective 
dwtricts. 

A copy of the circular letter and attached questions accompanies this memorandum 
^Appendix A). I personally sent a similar letter and questions to every factory owner in the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind to the number of 737. The copies issued through the afore- 
l^tioiied Factory Inspectors in other parts of India number 165, making a total in all of 902. 

It is only fairly satisfactory to be able to report that of the number issued to the owners 
iS the Bombay Presidency 352 replies have been received, being equivalent to 47*7 per cent., 
and of the number issued to the owners in rest of the Provinces and Presidencies, 98 have been 
received or an equivalent of 59*3 per cent., making a total of 450, being an equivalent of 49*9 
yk cent., of total number issued. 

But the result is not altogether disappointing when it is remembered that the numl)er 
of owners approached was not inconsiderable and that some of them arc little used to statistical 
enquiries, and further that the return of the completed list was purely voluntary. In some 
cases, I imagine, and especially in the case of those wlio had made no housing provision, that 
the return was withheld as the result of an apprehension that legislative action might be taken 
to enforce them to do something in that direction. In other cases 1 fear that want of interest 
was the cause, and this is the most deplorable reason of all and would indicate a want of 
appreciation of the fact that the enquiry was as much in the interest of the owner as the 
employee. On the other hand, the owners of many of the 462 ginning factories might reason- 
ably have considered that particulars from them would be of little interest, inasmuch as their 
work was purely seasonal. 

The total number of factory employees as compiled from the annual r(q)ort8 of the 
Inspectors of Bombay, Ben^^al, Behar, Orissa and Assam, Burma, Central Provinces and Be;ar, 
Madras, and the United Provinces, is seen to be 9,56,708. The employees accounted for in 
the returns received number 5,03,289, or an equivalent of 52 5 pr cent., of the whole. 

The distribution of the total number of factories and employees for the year 1915 is as 
follows 

! Factories, Employeea. 


i 

Poronnial. ! 

Soaaniial. 

Total. 1 

MeU. 

Womnii. 

Children. 

Total. 

1. Bombay 

320 

466 

, 786 

2 , 10 , 822 ! 

53,110 

16,634 

2,80,666 

2. Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
and Assam 




i 


32,072 

4,12,255 

322 

125 

447 

3,29,«10i 

50,573 

3. Burma 

480* 

480 

62,134! 

3,601 

617 

66,352 

4 C. P. and Berar 

450* 

450 

29,633i 

16,605^ 

2,608, 

48,846 

5. Madras 

281 

133 

417 

64,74Gi 

13,591j 

6,082j 

84,419 

6..^^ited Provinces 

79 

142 

221 

55,336' 

6,963 

1,971| 

64,270 

■ Tot.1 

1,005 ' 8Cf) 
030* 

: 2,801 

7,52,281 1 

1 

1 

1,44,443 

59,984 

9,56,708 


When referring to these figures it must be remembered that they are only in respect of 
factories and industrial concerns employing 50 or more persons, and take no cognizance of the 
la^e number who find their employment 'ii industrial establishments not sufficiently large 
to be classed as factories. The latter class is the more difficult to legislate for, as it is 
spread over comparatively large areas with resulting lack of opportunity for co-operative or 
, collective action. The improvement of their position as workerfe is a subject for a detailed 
exhaustive enquiry. An enquiry which I have not attempted, but one nevertheless which 
should be undertaken by the responsible authorities without loss of time. By this 
'mean an enquiry on the lines of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into 
the h^ing of the working classes in England, which issued its report in 1885. My investi- 
gations were undertaken with the definite object of throwing light on the problem of industrial 
labour as it exists today in India. 

Inasttsch as any improvement of the part must have an influence on the whole, then by 
O&ring suggestions in connection with the factory employees, I indirectly make proposals for 
improving the lot of the industrial classes but I am unable to go much further in the latter 
ifirection in this note. • 


• Not oUssifiod. 
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In the course of my enquiries I have discussed the question of labour and its improvwneni 
with members of the Chamber of Commerce, of the Mill Owners’ Association, mill and factory 
owners, mill foremen, and factory employees. By the courtesy of a number of owners of 
torieslhave been able to visit the labourers themselves at their work, and have had them ques^ 
tioned with a view to probing the matter to the bottom. A scries of questions (vide Appendix D) 
has been put to them aft-er their confidence had been gained, as to their economic condition, 
where they live, how they live, what rent they pay, how much money they owe, and so on. 

In Appendix M, I give a summary and an analysis of the answers of 100 employees in 
Bombay and a similar number in Ahmedabad, which are profoundly interestmg to the eamqjjt 
seeker after the truth. Entering upon the enquiry whh an o]^n mind, it did not take me 
long to discover what was at the root of the whole question, and it was encouraging to fii\d that 
the w(Mght of opinion was decidedly in favour of c(‘rt.ain definite and fundamental remaps 
which I propoB (5 to refer to in the couise of this memorandum connected with impro^ 
environment. 

Although I have observed a good deal of poverty in my walk througli life and in many 
countries, and although 1 had read a great deal about poverty, I confess I did not realize its 
poignancy and its utter wretcliednoss until I came to inspect the so-called homes of the poorer, 
working classes of the towm of Bombay. 

In the warm and bright climate of India, less food, less clothing, less shelter are needed 
than in Western coimtries, and one has less cause to feel sorry for the tattered wretch who 
sleeps with careless ease in the main roads of our great city, but see him in his home amongst 
his family, md one instinctively asks oneself, is this a human being or am I conjuring up some 
imaginary creature without a soul from the underworld ? Some of the children outlive the 
dirc'^psycluc and moral conseciuences of the depraved and wretched condition of their earlier ‘ 
years, but. very few ; how they do it is a mystery : most never attain a robust manhood or 
wymanhood. 

• Allnost any quarter of the baz. ar will furnish examples of the places we call the homes of 
the people, the cel(d)rat.cd chawd : the origin of th(' word 1 do not biow, but it has come to 
have a special significance as indicating a tenement structure which has been especially con- 
structed for and occupied by tlio poorer cla88c‘8. Many of these chawls are huge houses of from 
3 to 5 floors with anything from 10 to 40 or more rooms. Each floor h^ a verandah running 
along its wliole front or an interior corridor. On the ground floor facing the road are often 
to be found small shops ^vith narrow frontages and shallow' depths, the tiuiants of which pay 
high rents and sell anything from pan and biddis to furniture and curios according to the district 
in which they are situate. Behind the shops are rooms, frequently very dark, which may be 
occupied by the tenants of the shop or not. The access to the upper floors is by means of a 
very narrow and steep staircase. Glancing into the rooms as one walks along the verandah, , 
hanguig oil the outside of wliich a migcellaneouH assortment of wearing apparel is almost always 
to be seen, the visitor might be excused for thinking them sparsely inhabited, but a closer 
inspection may reveal, sitting on the floor, a mother and 2 or 3 children, the father and as often 
as not some of the family relations and a lodger. In the evening this is not at all an uncommon 
sight, especially if it is meal time. 

In such a room, which under the Bombay by-law's must be 1(X) square feet in area (lO-leet 
X 10 feet would thus satisfy the requirements), where there is hardly space to move, whola 
families sleep, breed, cook their food with the aid of pungent cow-dung cakes, and perform 
all the functions of family life ; the common latrines alone being set apart. Some of the rooms 
so called, in the upper stories of the older houses, are often nothing more than holes beneath 
the sloping roof, in whicli a man cannot stand upriglit. The roar rooms are usually dark and . 
gloomy in the extreme and it is only on a closer inspection when one’s eyes have become accua^, 
tomed to the gloom that the occupants can be seen at all. 

This is truly a distressing state of affairs, and those W'ho know the conditions will agtee/ 
is not in the slightest degree over-coloured. It is to this environment that the would-be factor^ 
employee is introduced on his arrival in Bombay from his home in the Konkan, Ghatlss 
Dickens said : — ^ 

“ I have systematically tried to turn fiction to the good account of showing the preveif|| 
able wretchedness and misery in which the masses of the people dwell, and of expressii^ ag«^ 
and again the conviction, founded upon observation, that the reform of the habitations must' 
precede all other reforms, and that without it all other reforms must fail.” 

All the civilized nations today recognize the truth of what the great student of humanity ? 
wrote a generation ago. In Bombay the Municipality in the past has done something to improye . 
these chawls by compelling owners to cut chowks through the buildings to give increased 
and air to the interior rooms, but unfortunately of recent years th^y have abandoned this policy* 
However plans of new buildings are carefully scrutinized by the Municipal Engineer with the 
object of enforcing the existing regulations as to fight and air, but the powers behind him lute 
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by QO m«ans suflfioient, and new buildings are being erected today, which he knows are not 
•anitaiy and yet he cannot refuse to pass the plans, because they comply with the by-laws. 
The Bombay Improvement Trust have erected chawls of one-room tenements of 2 and 3 floors 
but still they are chawls (see plans, Bombay Improvement Trust Chawls), and what is more, 
the rfent which the Trust expect to obtain from them is much in excess of what the ordinary 
factory hand can afiord to pay. In this connection it is interestmg to record that a well known 
mill owner has just made proposals to the Improvement Trust to take over three or more 
blocks of their chawls at their full rent and U t them out to the employees of his mills at a 
reduction of rent of about 40 per cent. The loss in rents will be borne by his mills and is 
eipivalent to an increase of the wages bill by an amount equal to the loss. 

As I have remarked in another part of this memorandum, the loss will only be a loss in 
name. In effect it will, I am convinced, be a distinct gain to the mill. The gentleman who 
this offer is a shrewd businessman and knows quite well that it is a business proposition. 

In Appendix J, I have shown what the Bombay Improvement Trust liave done in the 
way of providing housing accommodation for the working classes, and from Appendix K it will 
be seen that the rents per room varies from Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5 per month. The Trust are 
confronted with the question as to how far it would be right for them to incur loss on schemes 
which provide for better housing of the poorer classes near the places in which they are 
employed. Personally I have no doubts on the subject at all, iii spite of the objection raised 
by economists that this would practically amount to subsidizing employers out of public funds. 
If this argument was carried to its logical conclusion, then no public authority is justified in 
spending money which benefits the individual at th(‘ expense of the public, an impossible state 
of affairs. 


I must not be understood as desiring to absolve the employer from his share of the burden 
however. It seems [)crfcctly clear that if a certain factory has attracted to it a large number 
of persons by whose efforts th('. factory is maintaitied, that the owner of the factory has^ a 
responsibility tliro\vn upon Irini of seeing that the people he employs are able to exist, at any 
rate as human beings. 

Considering the question a})art from the beruTits of good housing accruing to tlio factory, 
which as 1 have indicated ( Ise where are very considerable, it seems ch‘ar that a du^ty lies at 
the door of tlie employer as well as the local authority— a duty which should be performed 
in a spirit of co-operation . 

The theory is of course ])r(U’isely the same in the case of the small employer, but the degree 
of his responsibility is very much less, whereas in the multiplicity of small employers the local 
authorities’ burden becomes the greater. This has now been recognized in most civilized 
countries in the world, with the result that the housing of the working classes has rightly come 
to be considered a subject of national impoi’tance. 

The im)st profitable investment of capital is generally that which looks for its reward 
years ahead and it is this aspjct of the labour question wkich the employer should be 
encouraged to consider. 

The great(!St asset of a factory, as mth a countiy, is a vdrile and contented worker. This 
has been but too little understood in this Country, and the great hope, for India is that the 
employers of labour, as wcdl as the civic authorities, will soon be brought to realize that their 
position as industrial forces will be governed by tlieir attitude towards the improvement of 
the environment of the labouring classes. 


Strong, healthy and happy workms in our large towns, we shall never have, until the land 
in their neighbourhood is measured out in a more generous scale for the homes of the people. 
Th^y require, as a necessity of life, plenty of light, plenty of air, and sanitary accommodation 
in which to live, and wherever at all possible i. »me open space which they can use for cultivation, 
for after all the workers of this country aiv tiie cultivators of a year or two ago, and indeed 
to a great extent of today. It has been truly said-“ If you gave a man a garden without 
any interest in it he turned the garden into a desert, but if you give a man a desert which was 
to be his own property he would turn the desert into a garden.” So I put in a plea that the 
man may have a piece of gromid that he can use himself for growing his own produce. That 
be a source of more lasting attraction and amusement to hiin than a flower garden. I 
that such a thing is impossible in the midst of a crowded city, but here I particularly 
t^ter torfactories which are not so placed. 

Every cultivator knows that to produce the best bullocks, and horses, he must look after 
their feeding training and shelter : why should the mass of the factory hands of this country 
hive less thought, care and attention bestowed upon them ? The individual employer pro- 
hablv if he thinks of the subject at all, argues with himself that it is useless, as far as he himself 
i-imed, doing anything for his employee, as the kttei is only a rolling stone and may 
month go ofi to another factory. I have attempted to show that this is fallacious. Even 
Km reco^iwsB the hand that tends and feeds him ; and experience shews that a weU-treated 
is not 4®sirouB of leaving a good master. 
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Healthy and vigorous workers postulate good housing, and the provision of Ae Utter 
can no longL be in^finitely postponed if this country desires to compete on equal cond^ons 
with other ^centres of the world’s commerce. It seems to have been ^umed m some qpMtttra 
that what is frequently seen associated with industrialism is inseparable from it, and that poor, 
mean, squalid md dirty houses occupied by ill-paid and emasculated labour are mevitaWe. 

That this is a fallacy conjured up in the imagination of those who h^ not mn ^hat has 
been done in other countries, is obvious to those more widely travelled, but nevertheless, that 
the opposite is the case has yet to be adequately demonstrated m India. 

I have been asked on several occasions—" What is to be done with a great deal of the 
present house property in the centre of Bombay V 

The only way to improve the bad housing conditions that exiat, is to improve the conditions 
that is to say, to compel the owmers by legal enactment to allow no room ^ be occupied that 
is not sanitary, to kec]) the rooms sanitary, and to penalize overcrowding. Wie existing houses 
in the thickly populated quarters inu.st be brought up to a satisfactory condition for residence. 

I am bound to say that better means of access by road through the centres of popuktiim 
leading right through the. suburbs will have an important bearing on the situation. Rapidj 
recess to the suburbs will be available by, I trust, express trams, and re-buildmg in what are 
now insanitary areas will be encouraged by the opening out of c.mgested quarters. In Liver- 
pool electric trams running on sleeper tracks carry the worker m from the suburbs at Smiles 
per hour. There is no reason why this should not be done m Bombay Island. Stringent 
a} plication of by-laws prohibiting the use of insanitary rooms and houses will compel land- 
lords to improve or demolish their property. 

It was a very serious, if nof. disastrous, thing for Bombay wh(‘n the G. 1. P. Kailway were 
allowed tf) acquire a very large area of land at Matuiiga, in the heart of Bombay Island, for 
workshops This should never have k^en possible, as the railway company could easily have 
mUh equally suitable arrangements elsewhere. The very least tlie company, and indeed 
both railwav‘ companies, can do now, is to provide housing accommodation for their employees 
outside the island, and I strongly recomimmd that action be taken to enforce this being done. 

The })uildiiig of a model working class house is not a solution to the housing problem. 
The thing must proceed as an item of a settled policy. 

It is clear that good intentions do not make model houses and to build successfully one 
requires an intimate knowledge of how the poor live and what they want and where they want 
it. Familiarity with the most advantageous methods of planning and the selection of a suit- 
able locality having regard to local conditions is essential to permanent success. 

Given the houses and site, even then success is not assured, for faulty management may 
wreck the whole enterprise. At first it will have to be on the lines of a k^rievolent autocracy 
with accent on “ benevolent ” and gradually co-operation may be introduced as the residents 


become more enlightened. 

I have no faith in charity, as a remedv. But that it can play a very useful parti is evidenejed' 
by Trusts like the Peabody‘ajid the Skinners in England. By all means let philanthropy do 
its jiroper part in the amelioration of bad housing conditions but it is useless relying on 
eleemosynary efforls lor a solution of the problem. 

It may not be considered as germane to this enquiry to discuss housing generally, and I 
do not therefore attempt to go into the question in its broader aspect but to devote my remarks 
as far as is ])0S8ible to the housing of the working classes to the extent that it afiects the 
industrial and factory workers. In India as in other countries private enterprise has failed to 
provide adequate sanitary accommodation at such a rent as the poorer employees of our mills 
and factories can afford to pay. Th(i absorption of capital in the prosecution of the war, and 
the demands upon it, which may be expected to arise in connection with commerce (Ureotly 
afterwards, will, it may reasonably be anticipated, cause the rate of iiiteieBt to remain at a 
high level for some years. Moreover, the range of investments bringing in high though non- 
speculative returns without tmtailing either anxiety or trouble to the investors have consi^i- 
ably increased, and are proving very attractive. It is thus difficult to see how private capital ^ 
can be cxjiected to assist in housing, when only a comparatively low return can be expected. 

But the large factory and mill owners are in a difEerent position to the ordinary J}uilding 
speculator. They are, at least in the big centres of the industry, finding it difficult to secure 
a Buflicii^nt supply of regular labour to meet their requirements, and it is clearly a business 
proposition on their part to do all they can to attract labour. They are in a peculiarly fav our * . 
able position for providing housing for their employees ; large numbers of people daily find 
employment in their factories, and at present have to be content with living in squalor ^ filtL 
This is the employers* opportunity for offering inducements in the way of good housing* Tiis 
will attract labour who, I am convinced, will be perfectly satisfied to settle dowif if ]!^is<mable 
facilities are offered. It may be asked : “ How can a factory owner obtain an econamib.refutu 
from housing when the private capitalist is unable to do so ? ** The reply is that a 2 pet 



ojf i per cent, return on capital e:^ended on houamg of his employees 'is but a part* of the 
profits* The other and major portion is the return derived from healthy, contented, regular 
aoid efiScient workmen. I have been preaching this up and down the country during the past 
two or three years, and I find that the employers are beginning to realize that this is some- 
thing more than the imagination of a visionary. Some of the more far-seeing mill owners in 
Ahmedabad have now definitely asked me to design colonies and bouses on selected sites. I 
have done this and they are about to commence buildmg operations. How necessary this is 
can be judged by a glance at the photographs of the accommodation at present used by 
employees reproduced iii views Ahmedabad Nos. 1 to 4 attached to this memorandum. The 
structures depicted are of katcha construction, built of brick and mud masonry, with mostly 
uuplastcred bamboo battens and covered with tin sheets. 

All public health officers know beyond a shadow of a doubt that the relation between 
overcrowding and disease is close and positive, and I am convinced that the manner in which 
the industrial workers live in India to day causes, in addition to sproadmg tuberculosis and 
other diseases, laclc of interest in public affairs, loss of industrial efficiency, bad training and 
development of children, excessive mortality, particularly among the infants and children, 
as well as moral and mental delinquency and deficiency, es[)ecially among the young. 

' If I am right, and I do not think the statement can be disputed, then it is high time that 
the public conscience was awakened to the need for action. 

• If any factory owner still has any doubts in his mind as 1o whether better housing will 
pay, then let him ask some of the employers of labour engaged in housijig work, and let him 
learn from them some of the advantages to their industry that have resulted in what may 
be termed the by-products of their social enterprise. It pays and 1 tliink it is worth 
repeating, in tlie greater efficiency of the worker, in an ineveased interest in his work and a 
higher degree of skill. It pays in a greater continuity of service and coiiseqiiejitly it means 
less changing of employees and resulting trouble in obtaining fresh haiids. It pays in reducing 
the number of days lost through illness and intemperance. It stabilizes labour by reducing 
the occasions for strikes and labour troubles. 


I am told that the people of Bombay would not be willing to embark on a housing policy. 
I do not believe it. I refuse to believe that the Municipality would not be ready to fall into 
line with other civilized communities and shoulder the burden which, to some extent at least, 
is theirs, and I imagine that if the position was only made clear to them that Calcutta and 
Madras would not be far behind. 


In order that it may not be thought that I am exaggerating the results of providing good 
houses, etc., for employees, 1 give the experiences of The Pelzer Manufacturing Company, 
of South Carolina, U. S. A. This Company operate four mills with 1,10,000 spindl(\s and a 
full complement of looms, and constitute one of the largest cotton manufacturing plants in 
the South. The number of enqdoyees approximated 2,800, all of whom resided in houses 
which are the property of the mill corporation. These cott^iges, of which there ai'c about 1,000 
m the place, contain an average of 4 rooms each. The mam rooms are usually lO feet square, 
while the back rooms measure about 14 X 10 feet. Each house is j)ro\bded with a plot of 
gromid sufficiently large for small gardens which are oniamented with flowei's and shrubs. 
Tenants are required to keep their preniises in good, clean condition, and prizes are olicrcd by 
the Company for the most attractive looking cottagers and gardens. 


Water is supplied to employees free of charge and a large tract of meadow laud is set 
apart for the pasturing of co\\s. All sanitary and stn^et work is paid for by the Company, 
which spares no effort to render life in the village pleasant and attractive to its inhabitants. 

The rental of the houses has been fixed at the remarkably low price of He. 1-8-0 per room 
per month, or Rs. G for an ordinary cot tage. This rate, it is stated, is barely sufficient to pay 
taxes and repairs and yields the Comj)a.ny no return whatever on the money invested. While 
it is true that these dwellbigs are far inferior in construction to those of a representative indus- 
trial community in the North, at the same time it is claimed that they are amply sufficient 
to meet the requirements of those who occupy them and that is the important thing. 

• The town of Pelzer, in which the factories are located, contains a population of about 
6 000 persona, all of whom are more or less dependent for tlieir livelihood upon the mills. The 
town 18 not incorporated, but is held as private property by the mill corporation, which owns 
every house and every foot of land in the place. No house ownership is allowed, the policy of 
the Company being one of absolute industrial control, coupled with a large regard for the 
ceneral welfare of its emjdoyees. There are five churches in the place, neat and commodious 
k construction, which are well attended by the operatives. In the matter of providing edu- 
oational facilities for its employees the Company has taken an advanced Position. Two weU- 
eouipped schools, with Kindergarten Departments annexed, are mamtamed. These are opn 
ten months in the year and are absolutely free to all residents of the place. There are also 
nkht classes for those whose work prevents their attending the day sessions. As a conation 
of obtaining employment in the mills, parents are required to sign an agreement m which this 




clause is inserted : “ I do agree that all children, members of my family, between the ages of 
5 and 12 years, shall enter the school maintained by said Company at Pelzer, and shall attend 
school every day during the school session, unless prevented by sickness or other unavoidable 
cau8('s/’ In addition to this each child who attend school a month without absence receives 
a prize of five annas. About Rs. 150 a month is thus expended. When it is remembered* 
that there is no compulsory school law in South Carolina, and that the length of the public 
school term is not more than four months per year, the comparative educational advantages 
offered at Pelzer appear very great. As an evidence of the great good l^eing accomplished 
by these schools, it may be said that when they were first started probably 75 per cent, of the 
adult population of the place could not read or write. Now this percentage has been reduced 
to 15 or 2U, and the illiterates are chiefly new comers from the rural districts nearby. About 
Rs. 15,(H)() is expended annually by the Company in the maintenance of the schools. 

The corporation has also established a circulating library containing 6,000 volumes of 
approved standard literatuie. This library is installed in a building known as “ The Lyceum,*^ 
whi(;h is fitted up in a very tasteful and attractive manner. The main apartment of the build- 
ing has btuni set aside as a reading room for women and in addition to the books contains about 
25 of the leading uewspajxiis and })(Tiodicals. Another room is reserved for the use of men, 
while a third rooin is furnished with tables and other facilities for carrying on social games. 
The library is opeti every evening from 6 o'clock until half past 10 and all day on Sunday. No 
charge, whatever is made for its use. Tin; Company also provides a course of free lectures (^u 
history and trav( I accompanied by stereopticon illustrations, which has proved of great edu- 
cational value. Athletics and outdoor sports are given special encouragemeiit. The em- 
ployee's have organized several baseball teams whi(ih have been imiformed and otherwise aided 
by the Comjmny. A fine bicycle race track is kept ii[), upon whicli tlic members (all employees) 
give exhibitions ot iaricy riding and c()m[>ete for prizes offered by the (Company. The Smyth 
Rifles, so named in honour of tlu' president of tin*- co]*poration, possesses the distinction of 
being tjie only military organization in any of the South Carolina nulls. This Compary is 
xiomposed eiUirely of young men ()p(;ratives and is a part of the regular State Militia. There 
is also a brass* band hilly efpiipped with fine instruments and numbering 36 members which 
-constitutes tin' band of the regiment to whicli the Company belongs. These organizations 
participate in the annual encampment of the State forct^s and are assist<;d by the corporation 
in all necessary ways. 

A saving bank is conducted by officers of the Company, in which employees are encour- 
iigod to deposit their surplus (‘arnings, leceiving iuten'st thereon at the rate of 1 per cent. 
j)er (piarti'r. 

In thus making provision for the well-being and happiness of their enifdoyees, the oflicers 
of the Pelzer Manulaeturing Company believi that they are putting their capital where it will 
yield tlumi the v(‘ry best returns possible, at the same time fulfilling the duty incumbent upon 
them as employers to assist their working pooph^ to better tilings by sufipiying them with such 
means of the Ixdterment- of their condition as tluiy could not otherwise enjoy. As a result 
of this jiolicy tht‘ most friendly relations exist between the (fomjiany and its employees, no 
labour difficulties having occurred in the factory since its establislummt in 1881. 

This is a fine record and many similar could be (pioted from different countries, so that 
1 am not suggesting a “ leap in the dark.” 

Assuming that 1 have made out a ca^e for the provision of housing for the industrial classes, 
the next question is : How is it to be done ? There* is no difficulty in providing nice houses 
for ]>eoplc who can afford to pay the pri(;e, but it is a difficult matter when it comes to housing 
the factory employees in congenial surroundings, with good cottages within easy reach of the 
factory, at rents which the employee can afford to pay, in conditions conducive to mental, 
moral and physical development. If the magnitude of the subj^'ct is properly imderstood 
there should be no difficulty in making exjieriments. I have already indicated my objection 
to the normal type of Bombay four-storied chawl : anyth ing more hideous or more undesir- 
able for the rearing of a family it would be difficult to find. The most that can be said of oven 
the most modern type is that it is better than the slums it has helped to replace, 1 have a' 
strong predilection forced on me by the logic of circumstances, that the simple, plain type of 
cottage of ground-floor, or at moat two-storey construction is what is required to meet modem 
requirements. The cost of building materials has gone up enormously, aud while wages remahn 
as they are, it is useless attempting any construction which will not allow of sanitary accom- 
modation being let at a monthly rent of between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3. This means the coat muat^ 
be cut according to the cloth aiid only the plainest materials used. The actual material will 
vary u> different parts of India. In Ahmedhbad, I have just prepared a design for rows ot 
C cottaj; 08 , each row costing rather less than Rs. 3,OO0. Each cottage has two rooms and » 
veiauJah aud a rent of Rs. 2 per month will show a return ol ‘2| pi c^y . It is ptoviM with 
a sink, a couple of shelves and a dozen pegs. The walls proposed are to be of burnt bricks set 
in lime. The flooring is to be of good murum, with a plaster of mud and murum. Cement , 



goring ifl not only costly but the people complain that it is cold to sleep on. The roofing will 
be of double country tiles. Corrugated iron sheets have become very costly and when 
uncovered by tiles are not desirable for such a hot place as Ahmedabad. Brick construction 
s^ially proposed for Ahmedabad, as stone is unprocurable ; in other places where stone 
^ cheap, there of course •brick would not be used. Further details are given on the plan 
No, 387 — A Typical block of six cottages. 

The Government of Bombay are encouraging the development of mill colonies and garden 
suburbs by allowing the factory owners to consult me through the Collector of the district. 
This usually moans inter alia the provision of “ lay-out ” and “ development ” plans free of 
any charge to the owner. It is gratifying to find that they are availing themselves of this 
opportunity and the “ lay-out ” of several distinct colonies has now been prepared. Appen- 
dix X gives an aeroplane view of a portion of one of the sites at Ahmedabad as it will appear 
after development. 

There are very few suggested schemes of social amelioration that escape the laconic defini- 
tion “ Utopian ” or “ Socialistic,” and there are persons whose acrimony is instantly stimu- 
lated whenever it is proposed to examine existing institutions. This being the position, I am 
putting before the Commission with a certani amount of temerity indication of a few 
practical schemes which it is hoped to start in Ahmedabad almost immediately. 

Six different sites around Ahmedabad, suitable for development as garden subm’bs for 
housing mill employees, have been selected. 1 have gone on the assumption that a certain 
group of mills will 130 served by one suburb situated within a mile from the mill centn;. The 
position of the sites for the different suburbs are shovm on the map of Ahmedabad (see plan) 
and have been selected with due regard to the following points : --(I) good building land,. 
(2) proximity of mill, (3) healthy situation and (4) possibility of extension in the futun*. 

The object I had in view was a two-fold one : first to provide hygienic accommodation of a. 
model type at a rent w^iich the working class can afford to pay, and secondly, to proAude for 
the aesthetic in a humble way by designing a lay-out in such a manner that longjows 4 )f coolie 
chawls have been avoided. The proposed development would give a more homely aspect to 
the dwellings than is to bo found in rows of military or police lines. 

Dear land is the chief cause of high rents for cottages, and muidcipalities "must lace the 
task of ofiering facilities for the erection of cottages in the suburbs, the rents of wMch together 
with cost of transport to and from the place of work should not be more than the rental 
demanded for inferior property in the congested districts. I know of no better way in which 
this can bo done than by the local authorities acquiring large areas of suburban agricultural 
land at wholesale prices, developing it and offering building plots at very low rentals, on suit- 
able conditions. 

In many instances owners of factories find it difficult to obtain land by private treaty, 
which is suitable for housing purposes, but I am hoping that Government will be able to acquire 
these lands at normal prices and lease them for a long priod^at low ground rents or re-sell them 
outright to the prson underi^aking to build. Where the case merits it, Government may see 
its way to forego for a substantial period some or all of the non-agricultural assessment on such 
lands as are used for housing the working classes. This would be a direct encouragement to 
the builder, who as a quid pro quo would of course be required to subscribe to certain simple 
buildmg regulations, safeguarding the development. 

It is obviously useless to prepare development plans encouraging site values if fore- 
thought is not taken in the planning oi the house itself. It is an erroneous idea that what the 
poor require is fanciful decoration. It is not the minutiae of lattice windows, paved paths and 
ornamental doors and so on they want ; it is a home, however unpretentious, in which they 
can comfortably exist and rear their children. At any rate, that is the objective which should 
be aimed at by factory owners and local suthorities when they are shaping their schemes. 

The fact is, this problem of housing has reached an acute stage and I am convinced that 
it is hoplesa to expet the best classes of Indian labour to take kindly or even at all to industry, 
when they are required to live in such degrading conditions as exist to-day in our larger towns. 

At the last census there were in Bombay Municipal limits 37,932 occupied houses, housing 
a population of 979,445 prsons, representing an average of 26 prsons per house for the whole 
city. That the large majority of the men of Bombay do not have their wives with them is 
clerftly shown by the fact that 640 thousand of the total population are males and only 340 
thousand females. This would be a serious state of affairs for any city, and Bombay is no 
ekeeption. 

I am not surprised to be told by factory employees that they have nowhere to take their 
wives and families to. They do not know that the infantile death-rate for Bombay City reaches 
the appalling figure of 329 pr thousand as against what is still bad enough, viz., 172 pr thou- 
sand lox the whole Presidefney, but they do know in a rude sort of way that the* risk of infants 
in the citv ia double what it is outside. It is not fair to the pople themselves, nor is 
on the controUing authorities' part to aUow this sort of thing to continue. 
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lat other coun- 
ts have done. 


If the population was to be brought up to its normal balance it will be seen that $ooom- 
modation for another 300 thousand women would be required, truly an alarming thing to 
contemplate. But this must not be used as an argument for not providing decent accom- 
modation. Rather should it serve as an incentive to the Municipality to be up and doing* 
Such is the present economic position that the poor people live on dear land and the rich on 
cheap land, an extraordinary anomaly for which the Municipality should certainly provide a 
palliative if not a corrective. 

Poverty is remediable. Economists of the highest authority do not subscribe to the 
belief that want is a biological necessity or inseparable from social conditions, although very 
much bound up with and affected by them. 

No tremendous revolution should be essential to the betterment of the lot of the wage- 
eaniing class. ATnelioration is a question of national policy, social wisdom, somid economics 
and comnionsense. A suggested specific for mitigating the poverty of wage-earners is the 
system of co-operation between tlio employer and employed. Profit-sharing has been tried 
with considerable success m many iiidustrial and commercial undertakings and to a limited 
extent this is what I am pleading for when 1 ask the employers to spend something more 
than they have in the phst on improving tlie environment of their own people. No effort is too 
great if only the (‘m})l()yors In India caji be Inought to a full recognition of the fact that action 
in this diiedion on their part would lead to a c<'8sation of animosity between the worker 9,nd 
the employer, an mereas(‘d output of labour and a mutual Ixmefit all round. I susjxxt it is 
only a morbid infatuation with th(' militant competitive id<ial wliich inqiedes the progress of 
co-o])eration betw(‘(*u master ajul man in this country. Tlu^ slirewdcst capitalists recognize 
its merits aft(‘r a fair trial. 


It is perfectly clear tliat the developDicnt of industry has created a concentration of 
population in our cities, with its resulting problems of over-crowding and msanitation which 
it is not a. simple matter to deal with, ft is found that the question lor cheap but sanitary 
dwellings for our mdiistrial f)oj)ulation is cverywlion* acute, as the result of the failure of private 
capitalists to meet these, requirements. India is not f)ccu]iar in this resi^ect and almost every 
civilized country in the world has dealt with it at some time or the other. 

Most Euroj)can countries have as the result of investigation provided for Government 
aid in one form or anot}i(*r for the bettor bousing of the working people. The method of grant- 
ing the aid differs greatly in the various countries but the form in which the aid is given may 
be divided into three main classes : ■ 


(1) Building directly for rental or sale —Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy ; 

(2) Making loans of public funds (including Government guarantee of loans) to — 

(a) Local authorities — -Great Britain, Belgium, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden ; 


(b) Co-operative or non-commercial building sooielies—Grmi Britain, Frane^e, Belgium, 

Austria, Germany, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Sweden and Holland ; 

(c) Employers — Germany and Luxemburg ; 

(d) Individuals — Great Britain, Germany, Australia, New Zealand and Norv/ay, \y 

(3) Granting concessions in or exemptions from rates and taxes, or the granting of 

other form of subsidy — Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Spaiu, 
Switzerland, Australia and New Zealand. 




By these various methods these countries have expended vast sums from public funds to aid 
in the erection of sanitary buildings of low cost for their industrial classes. 

Loans to public welfare, and co-o])erative societies and associations have played a very 
prominent ])ai-t in the action of various coimtries, but for the great masses of the socially and 
economically less favourably situated working population, and above all for the unskilled 
workers, with resi)ect to whom the housing problem is most pressing, building societies or asso- 
ciations are not adapted. 

What then is to be done for this class ? — After a study of this question in some of the countries 
referred to, and many discussions with responsible persons, I have come to the deliberate cem- 
clusion that as far as the poorer (dasses are concenied— and here I refer to the poorer industrSil 
class— -salvation cannot be obtained unless the municipalities of our towns take definite action 
themsedvos to erect houses for them and also encourage private enterprise by granting rating 
and taxing concessions to builders of houses for the working classes. JBut I do not stop here. 
I am of opinion that the big employers of labour should be brought to a clearer recognition of 
the fact that a duty lies at their door in the direction of housing their employees and they should 
be encouraged by being assisted to obtain suitable sites for the purpose. 



W6 on not by any nwana wholly lacking in thoae leapects m Bombay, as the following 
taUe which datsifies what has been done by various large public and semi-public bodies shows, 
but still a great deal more is required 


Working Clots Housing Accommodation promded by ptdjlic Bodies in Bombay 
up to the end of 1915. 


Name. 

No. of 
tenements. 

Occupants. 

OoBtof conBtraotion 
building only. 

Permanent Chawls. 



Rs. 

1. The Bombay Irnprovemeni Trust* 

4,234 

13,936 

25,33,993 

2. The Bombay Municipality 

2,053 

8,235 

19,29,979 

3. The Port Trust , 

962 

4,430 

9,33,930 

4. The B. B. & 0. 1. Railway Company 

763 

1,702 

6,09,198 

5. The G. I. P. Railway Company 

211 

1 

640 

1,48,755 

^ Total . . 

8,223 

28,843 

f>0,66,855 


* Also provide 928 tonoraents in Bomi-permancnt camps to aocomtnoclate 3308 persons. 

The Improvement Trust naturally heads the list with accommodation for nearly 14,000 
persons to their credit, or if the so-called “ semi-permanent quarters are included, a total 
of under 18,000 is reached. Wlien it is realized that they have dialiouscd about 04,000 persons 
the position is seen to be rather a serious one. Fortunately private enterprise has come to 
their assistance to a considerable extent and has in one and two-room tenementfi accom- 
modation for some 15,500 persons. Other private buildings have of course been erected on Trust 
estates, but if every available room is counted, according to the last published report, there in* 
still a net deficiency of over 17,000 persons, which means over-crowding and liiglicr rents in 
the already congested bazar (see Appendices H, I, J). I am strongly of opinion that whoever 
dishouses a number of persons compulsorily, whether for an improvement scheme, a railway, 
a dock or what else, should be compelled to provide housing accommodation for at least 50 per 
cent, of the persons dishoused. 

A Government resolution issued through the General Department of the Government of 
Bombay (No. 3022), dated 14th June 1909, stated inter alia • 

“ An important question to which insufficient attention has hitherto been devoted is the 
constniction of chawls for the accommodation of the working classes. At the time of the 
formation of the City Improvement Trust it was estimated that a sum of 75 lakhs would bo 
required for erecting sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes during the first 10 years of the 
Trust's existence. The Trust has now been 10 years in existence ; but the sums hitherto 
expended on this object do not exceed iS lakhs. His Excellency the Governor in Council is 
pi the opinion that more rapid progress is now essential. The street schemes completed by 

Board hitherto have resulted in the displacement of considerable numbers of the poorer 
His Excellency the Governor in Council is not satisfied that the dwellings erected 
bf^'the Trust for their occupation are nearly adequate to meet the growing demand for such 
quarters, which has been progressively accentuated by the development of Bombay. It is 
desirable that a vigorous policy for providing such chawls should be adopted forthwith. The 
accomodation should be provided in the east, north-east and central portions of the Island, 
in the vicinity of the docks, factories and w< ckshops, To this the Governor in Council attaches 
great importance, having regard to the moral and physical advantage which good sanitary 
^ommodation will confer upon the working classeB, with consequent gain to the general 
health of Bombay.” 

The Bombay Improvement Trust Act was amended in 1913 so as to enable the Trust to 
finance building schemes called ‘ Poorer classes acconunodation Schemes ’ for employers. 

An y person employing members of the poorer classes may apply to the Improvement Trust 
to a scheme for him. The scheme must provide for The construction of dwellings 
Mthc Improvement Trust or the employer according to plans prepared by the Trust and the 
letting on lease of the dwellings to the employer. The scheme may provide for the acquisition 
of ttie site and for the construction of accessory dwellings of any description necessary for the 
and for the dwellings being erected on land acquired by the Trust, or owned by the 
employer. Before the TrutiJ; start to execute the scheme the employer must deposit with the 
Tr^ 20 per cent, of the estimated cost of the scheme. The deposit is returned to the employer 
bv aonu^ayments which are equivalent to the annual sinking fund charges on the cost qf 
(he scheme: On completion of the buildings by the Trust they will lease them to the employer 
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for 28 years at an annual rent equivalent to (r/) the interest payable by the Trust on all monies 
spent by tlieni on the scheme, and (h) 2 ])er cent, per annum on the capital cost which represents 
the annual sinkln<^ fund charges for the recovery of the capital at the end of 28 years on the 
3 per cent, table. On tlu‘ d<*t<‘rminaiion of the lease the land and buildings then vest wholly 
ill the employer. ' 

This is an excellent arrangement as it^ enables t he emjiloyer in effect to borrow capital at 
tlie same rate of interest as tlie Trust, which represent s a saving to him of from 2 to 3 per cent. 

So far only nni' mill lias availed themselves of this opportmiitv and they are spending nearly 
T) lakhs on the expej iment. 501 rooms are to be built which, I niiderstand, are to cost on an 
avei’age Its. 073'])er room. This is oj course a great deal too mucli }>y comparison with the * 
rent which the ordiiiai v mill-hand can afford to pay. At G per cent, to cover interest and sinking 
lund tlic annual net rent would be Ks. 58 or ab(»ui Rs. 81 gross, equivalent to Rs. 7 per mouth. 
Tlie principle is good Imi it is lo lie hoped that cheaper Iniildiugs will In* evolved in course of 
( ime. They will nat urally have to be ol much cheaper materials, but the point. I desire to make 
is that if (he masses of the peojili* cannot afford to pay for tlie best type of building then they 
must' liave something \ hat they can aft’«n‘d to jiay for. It is to be sincerely hoped that the mill- 
owners of Ronibay will see t he advantages of the Trust schemes and avail themselves of the 
o])})ovtuuit i(‘S they offer. 

If wet-iun lollio greatest liousing authoj'ity, T siqposc in llie woild. viz,, the London Cbunty 
(buncil (preceded by the Metro])oliiau Board of Works), we find that up to the end of 1912 
lhey liad in all tlieii- schemes togidher dishoiisod GG.273 persons, but had provided new accom- 
modation themselves foi' Gb.VTi) or all but 500. [n addition to this they have provided ne^ 
accommodal i(»ii for a further 4G,573 on their devi'IojHul estates in the suburbs. I do not say 
that the economic conditions are similar in England and in India, but I do say that if the indus- 
trial and woj'ldng classes aii* to lie assisted to live under lietter couditions now accommodation 
must liocprovided. Tiiis does not rerjuiri* any argument, it is jierfectly clear that the more 
houses tliat are demolished without new accommodation being pro\dded the worse the over- 
crowding will b<’, and the liigher tJu* rents the people must pay. To tlie above criticism I 
iiiiiBt add that 1 am a great admirer of tJie work of the Bombay Improvement Trust and am 
convinced that future genci'atious will live to thank the Trust for the great and important 
im])rovemen1s they hav(‘ and are about to carry out. 


(tj Ihr Wo}l’iH(} Classes hif ihc (^nlcniia Improvement Trust. — The Oalcutta Improve- 
nieui Act only dates fjom 19J I, so that not much can be yet expected from the operations of 
the Trust. 31)ey did, how(‘V(‘r, iu tlie year 191 1 erect tho'C blocks of dwellings at a total cost 
of Rs. 2,44,855 (Laud Rs. 72, UK) + IhuldingvS Rs 1,72,455). The rents fixed were Rs. 8 for 
sho])s, and Bs. 3 and I for grolind and upper iloor rooms respcctiv(*ly. The number of tenc- 
luoiits jirovifled was 252 inclusive of shops. The total gross rents worked out to Us. 11,928 
(99‘i X 12) per annum and the Trust Imped tliai this would shew a net return of 4*.l per cent. 
This would liave only left IG jicj- cent, of the gross routs for outgoings, which is obviously too 
, Hinall. Tiie Trust now find that the, piemis(*s ar<i not fully occupied and the year ending March 
iOlG shows a. net r<*tuin of 0‘8 per cent, only on the capital expiniditure. They (the Trust) 
ajipear to liave leeently decided that they cannot fiuild model bustees whicUhvould let at a , 
rental wliich the woi“king classes could affoid i.o j>ay. Tliis is not an imcommou expericnofl'^ 
of public liodies, but tliere ai(‘ only two things t-o be, done — to build at the cost of public 
or t() )’educe the quality of tlie, materials used — if the jieoplc are to be ]wovided for. One 
that the Trust will not be discouraged by their first attempt. 


Vhat t)»o cuiployers 
t Iflboui’ . 


Appendix A is the cii’cular lorpiest 1 issued to all the prmcipal factories in the Presidency 
and other pails of India. 


The first six questions hdw been dealt with hi the memorandum. 


From the reply to question An. 7, the factories in Bombay Town and Isla^nd appear to 
('.vperience most difficulty in ubtaining hiboiir during the following months and in the ordejf 
viven : - 


The‘'’worst months being March, September, May to August, October and April During 
December, January and February no difficulty is ex]rerienced. 

Outside Bombay Island, in Ahnedahad, Surat and SJiohpur no difficulty is experienced 
during March, but during the 4 or 5 nronths from July to November there seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion that labour is scarce. During the remaining jiortioiis of tlie year most 
<*f the employers find no difficulty. 

East Khandesh.—The worst months for labour are Nov(‘mber and December. This is due 
to the fact that cotton picking season is in full swing there ; for January and February, and ^ 
fo a slight extent in March. 
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Beply to question No. <S.— Generally speaking, the employers show a lamentable lack of 
knowledge as to the physical conditions of their employees, In only one case out of the whole 
of the returns received has an indication been given that a serious attempt bad been made to 
note or record the illness of the employees. Tlierc seems to be the general tendency to put 
^hp^kole of the indisposition down to fever ; a few cases only showijig dian*hoea and, dysentery. 

For these reasons on the whole, 1 do jiot feel disposed to attach much importance to 
the general body of the replies to tliis question. 

In reply to question No. 9. -No record is kept as to tlie number of dcatlm of employees. 

Replies to Nos. 10 ami II of the questions have been summarized in .Appendix C to this 
memorandujn. They a, re of intense interest and deal with a considereJjle number of questions 
intimately concerning the factory owtier and the factory employee. 

There is an extraordinary concensus of opinion that lunisiug is desirable and fuither that 
factory owners wtnild })em‘lit by providing decent accommodation at nuHlenite rents. Mxmy 
statements make it clear however tliat empio)'eeB do not tak(» kindly to discipline and the 
enforcement of sanitary rules in accommodation ])i‘ovidcd by factories. Such coiunmnts 
clearly indicate that the employer has not gcuie tlie right way to work. Factory housing can 
never be successful if it is desired to ket'p the tenants under a sort of mari.ud law. They luiglit 
ahnost as well be in prison. 

fiomc of the returns refer to the dillicultv of getting land in tin' vicinity of the factories. 

This is evident when the mills tliemselvcs are in overbuilton ncigld)onrboods, ])ut it should be 
remembered that it is not necessary or even desirable in my opinion to liaNa?. the a^ccommoda- 
tion too close to the factory, (live the people a chance to forget their workshop and have the 
hands a short distance aAvay. 

An objection raised to this is that there would bo poacliiug of laijour by other Jaidories. 

Under existing conditions it is true this ])robably would result to a slight ext/cnt, but no more 
than is the case to-day, bu4> the whole problem ^vill be soh'cd by making labour attrac'tivo 
and the rew'ard for it compensatory. 

A clear indication is expressed that shops for the sale of food-stufts shoultl be provided. 

It is interesting to notice the iinportanc(‘. attaclied, by tlu^ writers of tlu’- replies, ti) Educa- EUucation. 
tion, and I think this is extremely encouraging. 1 am dealing with the problem at some length 
as it is one tliat deserves more thiin passing mention. 

I am not in the position of having to piovo that the ordimiry fn,ctory emj)loyee w'ould be 
of gi‘eater value in the industrial world if his education was improv(‘yl. This, f think, is ]\ow 
generally admitted by all thinlviug pcoph*. The trouble is that the cmplo)'(M* is so crassly 
ignorant that everyone seems afraid to make a serious begiiming with liim. The education 
under existing regulations can only be voluntary, supported possibly by a certain amount of 
“moral suasion, and consequently it must be made intensely interesting. 

Attempts have already been inad(! to dc^al with this questj*)n l)oth in Aliinedabiid, I3ombay, 

Madras and other phxces as far as the children are coTicerned. As long ago as 1911, ( lovern- 
ment asked the Boiribay Municipality if sornethijig could not b(*. dojie to give cilect to tlu^ 

Factory Labour Cornmission's recommendations for tln^ (‘dmaxtion of factory boys. At thut 
time there were some 3,.‘ir)() cluldreu working in Bombay City alone in the mills and factories, 
tiie large proportion of whom did not attend any school, and it wjis impossibh^ that they could 
dOBO. Even then some 17 mills had c- liools of a sort, but the results wer(^ not good, and 
not. even encouraging. The Municqsihly opened four factory schools lor boys, but as such 
they have been a failures In only o]ic instance, 1 understand, dirl 19 or juore factory ])oys 
regularly attend one school (DeLisic* Road). I do not tliink it is a coiiKudoiu'c that Uie teachci 
of the class in this school was an ex-mill lunid. 

As recently as Mtli February ]91(*>, i >'><Vi_*riimeut expressed itself disposed to accept the 
unanimous suggestion of a Committee appoiutcd by them in 19LI to the effect tliat the “ half- 
time factory employee's p(^riod of work should by legislation be made compulsorily divisible 
into two 3-hour periods, the interval being partially utilized for iiistructionul pur])os(‘s. It 
is understood that the inill-owucrs of Bondiay are considering a 'proposal whereby ilwy will 
pay the school fees and a monetary bonus to all regmlar attendants from tlieir mills at schools 
to be opened by the Municipality especially for this class of scholar. This is all in tlie right 
- direction and holds out some hope that a proportion of the children at least will liavi^ a fair 
chance of an elementary education. But I think something more must he done. I am of 
opinion tliat employees between school age and I’lpe manhood and womanhood shouhl be given 
a chance to become more useful members of the community and mor(‘ efficient citizens. 

Ahmedabad is making e.iperiments in this direction and tim managers of the Sania^ta 
Guirat Paisa Fund arc to b(‘ congratulated on their enterprise. The supervisors of the schools 
work voluntarily and the teaching staff is mostly composed of ontluisiastic college students, 

|r who are now and then given a nominal honorarium. This is excellent material and if properly. 

dkacted ahould do well. 
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I desire to emphasize the importance I attach to the correlation of Housing, Education 
and Recreation. 

I make no pretence to pose as an educationalist, in the common acceptation of the term, 
nor do I think that the foibles and failings of human nature can be changed as by a wave 9! a 
wand, but I do think a great part of civilization and industrial progress is bound up with 
cultivation of generous motives, of disinterested sympathies, of desire for justice and order 
and co-operation. There must be no vagueness of aim and we must definitely decide what 
we desire the educational process to do for the factory employee. I venture to suggest that 
the aim should bo a threefold one : — 

Firstly , — The education must bo elastic enough to enable the discovery of aptitude and 
capacity : consequently variety is required. 

Secondly , — It should bo to reveal as far as possible to the semi-dormant mind a real idea 
of the conditions under which it lives. Elementary science is an integral part of such 
an education and general knowledge of physical laws and processes is of primary 
importance. 

—Education should aim at the training of the employee in good, moral and physi- 
cal habits, to develop wholesome mental interests and robust health of body — in short 
the training of character. But at this juncture the problem is a knotty one. It 
will not suffice if a halt is called here. If we merely develop the muscles and encour- 
age the belief that the world is a place in which to get all one can, and to fortify one- 
self in wealth and comfort, we must not expect good citizens. No, the scholar must 
learn what duty and service and self-sacrifice mean. This can only be done by the 
cultivation of an imaginative sympathy, which can put itself in the place of another 
and desire to share rather than amass happiness. 

After all, education is a contact of living minds and that is where the difficulty lies. The 
personality of the teaching stall is the root of the whole matter. Mdn and women of knowledge 
and of keen intellect are required, but if that is the sum total of their equipment they will 
miserably fail. I speak with conviction, as the result of a fairly extensive knowledge of 
working men in this, but principally European countries. The teachers must be men and 
women with a touch of inspiration, who will take a real personal interest in their pupils. 

The classes could be made interesting and attractive in a dozen different ways. 

By means of entertainment is one. The education must bo such as would attract him. 
There is nothing strange in this. This is known to all educational authorities all over the world. 
The school-master, who teaches mathematics merely by putting his students through a series 
of rules and worked examples, has a very low percentage of satisfactory results as compared 
with the master who appeals to the students by means of object-lessons which at once enable 
them to grasp the theory being propounded, and creates «n interest in the subject entirely 
foreign to the student, and bit by bit they will assimilate it. Do not lot them know that they 
are treated as children and are being taught. Teaching on the Kindergarten method is ' 
eminently suitable. Incidentally each employee should know what he is doing, viz., helping 
towards the production of a better thing. I do not pretend to give a dissertation on how to 
teach. I leave it to proper authorities, but I have attempted to lay down some general lines ^ 
which experience has shown to be very successful in other countries. 

In dealing with the Presidency the conditions are largely similar to the whole of India 
The employers of labour should realize that their interest comes back to them by way of 
increased efficiency resulting from more interest in the work of the employee and the 
efficiency of his labourer and improved health and stamina. It is perfectly clear that the 
housing to be provided for the poorest class of employees must bo commensurate with their 
food, sanitary construction and environment. 

Recreation , — It has been recognized by many large employers of labour that the employee 
after a day’s hard work is just as much in need of recreation as any of the other more favoured 
members of the community. This question of amusement is a difficult one because so low 
in the social and intellectual scale are many of the factory employees that the spontaneous 
provision of amusements by themselves is practically an unknown thing, apart, perha^, from 
the more degrading and grosser forms of indulgence in gambling and drinking. Thm, being 
the position it is clear that some organized method of providing amusement and enabling an 
employee to provide his own amusement is desirable. It is not necessary in a report of this 
nature to go into the details of what actually should or would be provided, ^s this is a question 
which can be well left to the discretion oi the parties concerned. My experience of the Work- 
ing classes in other countries, however, certainly leads me to the belief that a social institute 
run largely by a oommitteo of more intelligent employees, which would embrace amongst its 
attractions, entertainments, lantern shows, and may be boxing and wrestling as well as 
accommodation for simple social intercourse, would at once bo highly sacoessful and would ' 
lorm the germ from which foot-ball and hockey clubs, etc., might readily come into existenoe4 
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There is practically no limitation to the benefits of such an organization to the employees. It 
may be thought that the more literate members of the personnel of the factories would have 
some difficulties in availing themselves of such amusements. But a moment’s reflection would 
show that this is by no means the case. It is from their ranks that the committee would be 
recruited ; and it is just this more educated type of man who should do his share in improving 
fte lot of the less fortunate employees. 

Part of the work of the institute would be the supplying of the necessaries of life at some- 
thing little more than cost. Baths and washing arrangements and games should also be pro- 
vided. The concensus of opinion seems to be that the vast majority of the employees are 
unaccustomed to and as a result do not indulge in such amusements. Experience of life shows 
us that a man to be healthy must have amusements, no matter what walk of life he is in, and 
such an institution will form an excellent paving ground, and in a very short time members 
would readily pick up and enjoy a number of games which are now quite foreign to them. Apart 
from the mills there is a vast field open to the philanthropists of the large towns, many of whom 
are only too ready to put their hands in the pockets if they sec that the money is well and wisely 
spent. There is simply no limit to the benefits such an institute would confer on the work- 
ing classes. It would naturally include a medical officer to give free medical advice. 

Scarcity of labour for loant of proper attraction, — A suggestion for an increase in wages is 
an economic aspect of the question I do not discuss. As to whether they cannot see their way 
to slightly increasing the wages of the employees fs a matter for employers as a body to decide. 

If they do it by means of the provision of institutes, social amenities and better housing, then 
it may be that they have done their share. If they do not recognize the responsibility then 
they will find they are left behind in the race ; and that employers of labour of more advanced 
type will quickly have the pick of the labour market. 

I had it suggested to mo by a man of considerable means that most of the destitution and Eoonomio poiitioo . 
misery that prevails amopgst the lower class of mill employee was due to their thriftles^ncss of 
and waste. I asked that gentleman if he had ever tried to keep and rear a family On JIs. 10 ■ 

per month. 

. Hopeless poverty engenders recklessness, and indigence is inimical to mental development. 

Living from hand to mouth creiites a despair of ordered domestic economy ; and the alleged 
extravagance and carelessness of the factory employee is less the proof of a spendthrift tendency 
than the evidence of the extreme difficulty of prudent expenditure. 

It has been alleged to me over and over again by employers of labour that the ordinary 
mill employees are given to drunkenness. Is it surprising that the toddy shop is the resort 
of these people \ A man craves for company and relaxation, and as he cannot obtain it in any 
other way ho seeks it among his fellows at the toddy shop. The habit of drunkenness is thus 
fostered and results in a desire which frequently becomes a pathological obsession. Drunlxn- 
nes^ is the effect of environment. 

The remedy is Change the environment. 

A new school of workmen must be created and the old school will die a natural death by 
effluxion of time. The present position is i— 

That the employee is not able to live in comfort, the squalid surroundings and his drunken 
friends aggravate the situation, and, once degraded, ho becomes steeped deeper and deeper 
in the mire. 

He is forced to borrow and once he borrows he is always a borrower as the result of the 
high interest he has to pay. 

I deal with the question of domestic economy in some detail because it plays a very 
important part in the industrial position. 

In the minority report of the Committee appointed by Government of Bombay in July 
1913 to enquire into the education of factory children the following suggestive statement was 
“ The economic conditions of their (the young operatives’) parents are such that th^y 
(the young operatives) will work for the remaining six hours at other mills under other names 
and it is next to impossible for the present to stop this practice which is notorious.” 

This is a definite and clear recognition of the fact by gentlemen who have unrivalled 
knowledge of the working conditions of our great mills, that the economic condition of the 
working classes connected with the mills is unsatisfactory. 

There is, then, no need to labour this point of the bad economic position of the mill-hands, 
but before any suggestion for remedying it is made, it will be dt^sirable to examine the cause 
and to touch on the effect.. During the past 18 years there has been a fairly general increase 
in industry in India, and I have endeavoured to give some slight indication of this in Appen- 
dices F, a, aiid three diagrams showing (i) Progress of Mill Industry in India and Bombay 
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Presidency, (ii) Growth of Labour and increase in the number of Factories and (iii) Eemarkabk 
increase in Export of Cotton to Japan during the past five years as compared with Export 
jjrior to 1911. ■ 

In the cotton mill industry alone the mills have increased from 173 in 1897 to 272 in 1915i 
beijig equivalent to nearly 58 per cent., and the employees of the mills have increased from 
LI 1 thousand to 205 thousand or 81 per cent, during the same period. 

My receiit enquiry in Bombay previously referred to showed that 18 per cent, of the 
employees came from the Konkan, 21 per cent, from the Deccan, and the rest 28 j[;i^er cent, from 
other parts of India. 

The average age of an employee was Jound to be 35 years. The average members of a 
family were 1*3, of which only 1*8 were earning members. The average monthly earnings 
of a family were found to be Ks. 25*7. Of tliis sum Ks, 11 arc spent on food, Bs. 1 on house 
rent, and Re. J-8-9 on jjdu and biiMts. Only 28 per cent, of the employees drink tea and the 
average expenses ])er family under this head are its. 2-8-0 per month.' Thirty-two per cent, 
are liquor drinkers, which on an average costs them Bs. 2-12-0 per month per family. The 
average, expenses of a family are (11 -f 1 -|- 1-8-0 -j- 2-8-0) Bs. 22 per mouth. This does' 
jK>t include occasional expenses on e]othij)g, medical help, etc., and the regular item of interest 
on debt. 

It is f(Mind that 80 pei ccjit. of the eiu])loyees in Bombay arc in debt and that the average 
debt per head is Bs. ill *37. Tlui employee having no security to give has to pay a very heavy 
rate of interest. Liglit per c(‘nl, of the employees ])ay interest at annas two iii the rupee per 
month, that is at 150 per ccnl. Fifty per cent, oi the employees (or 02*5 per ct 5 nt. of those 
having debts) pay interest at one anna in the rupee per mouth, that is at 75 per cent. The 
usual practice of the marwari is t(j recover the interest in advance. Thus for every rupee 
borrowed the employee^ receives onl}* annas filteen in cash, one aiuia being deducted as 
interest ; and at this exorbitant rate of interest an employee on an average has to pay Bs. 7 
by wav ohmouthly interest. This is an extraordimuy state of all’airs, and on the face of it 
makes one think that ii\ the circumstances the employee can never r<‘>pay his capital debt 
back and that the marwari who is universally run down must be very often a loser in the 
bargain. Tl^e key to the solution, however, lies in the fact that the marwari does not len3 a 
large amount to one man. He is a shrewd businessman, and gives out his capital in small 
sums to a variety of people. He is besides very keen about his interest. He will let an employee 
keep the loan, but will have his ijitercst regularly. lu this way the marwari receives as interest 
alojie Bs. 150 in two years at 75 per cent, for every Bs. 100 lent. lie has thus recouped his 
capital and made a handsome profit of 25 per cent-, lie still lias a claim on the employee for 
the amount lent and so is never a loser in the end. 

The average expenses of a family without tea and liquor are Bs. 19-8-U per month and 
with the average interest of Bs. 7 payable to the marwari, the employee’s expenditure amounts 
to Bs. 20*5 as against his earnings of Bs. 25*7. The employee caii thus at most try to make 
both ends meet but lie is never able to pay back his debt. The state of indebtedness thus 
becomes chronic. Becently the iServants of India »Society have started co-operative credit 
' banks to help the employees, by lending them money at a niodcrat(‘. rate of interest, and if such 
institutions were started in every mill the results would be surprising. 

Going to the root of this question of indebtedness, what arc its causes Is it the reckless 
expenditure and iiidulgenco in vices by the employee ? Enquiry shows that only 38 per cent, 
of the employees in Bombay are drinkers of intoxicants, but not necessarily all immoderately 
so. The reasons alleged for debt arc : — 

Marriage, 

t Funerals, 

Occasional extra expenditure, 

Initial expenditure on commencement of service, 

Medical help. 

Famine at native place. 

Twenty per cent, of the einployees contract debt for marriage,, 7 per cent, for funeral 
expenses, 28 per cent, for occasional extra expenditure such as journeys to their native place, 
etc., 7 per cent, for expenses at commencement cf service, 11 per cent, for medical help for 
illness in the family, and 3 per cent, for famine at their native place. 

. This shows how keen is the struggle for existence. Twenty-eight per cent, of the employees 
have even after a year or two’s work nothing left for occasional extra expenditure. 

I found that 80 per cent, of the employees interviewed lived vdth their families in one- 
room tenements. The average number of inmates in such a tenement is 1*5 and the average 
rei;t per tenement is Bs, i per month. 
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On an average each employee was found to have put in 16*3 years of total service, of which 
)*3 years* were in the mill where the employee was then employed. Fifty-nine per cent, of 
;he employees had been employed in one mill only since the beginning of their service. 

• Fifty per cent, of the employees were found to be unmarried, and of the remaining 60, 17 
liad lost by death one or two childi’en and 17 more had lost throe or more children and the 
remaining 16 had all their children living. 

Forty-five per cent, owned landed property and 44 per cent, went to their country homo 
each year. 

I desire to draw the paiticulai: attention of the Commission to Appendix E which contains 
an account of a mill-hand's life in so far as his finances are concerned. It is of profound 
interest as having been written by a tmsworthy and experienced man who has literally been 
through the mill " himself. His remarks as to how tlic debts of a deceased mamher of the 
family only go to burden the survivors are of course founded on fact. 

Under Hindu law it is n. religious duty of the family of the deceased debtor to discharge 
the deceased from “ the sin of his debts.” The Hindu commentator Narada says : — 

“ Where a devotee or a man who maintained a sacrificial fire dies without having discharged 
his debt the whole merit of his devotions or of his perpetual fire belongs to his 
creditors.” 

The duty of relieving the debtor from these evil consequences falls on his male descend- 
ants to the second generation and was originally quite independent of the receipts of assets. 

With these serious penalties for debt hanging over their heads, it seems almost incredible 
that anyone ever gets into debt, and still more incredible that vast numbers arc debtors. It 
certainly seems to indicate a sublime trust in their children’s ability to solve the problem, if 
not a W'anton disregard of the consequences to themselves. 

I should like to suggo,st the following remedies : ■ , • 

(1) Kegisiration of all money-lenders. 

(2) Limitation of interest. 

''(3) Imposition of “ dam diipat ” (i. c.. that, no money-lender is able to recbveivmore than 
double the amount lent) to all castes. At. present it can only be enforced ^fhen both 
the contracting parties are Hindus. 

(4) Legislation somewhat on the lines of the Dcccan Agriculturists’ Hclicf Act, 1879, 
for all persons whether agriculturist or not. If the ignorant borrowers were made 
more conversant with the provisions of section 19A of the Indian Contract Act, 1872, 
which enables the Court to set aside agreements obtained by undue influence they 
would not be so often victimized by the money-lender. 

Appendix H shews that the average rise in rent ])cr building in Bomba// is 72 per cent, or 
if ward A is omitted 70 per cent. This is borne out by Apjxmdix I which follows. Eleven 
properties were selected haphazard and their rents traced back to the year 1901, The enquiry 
shows that in some cases the rents have increased by 177 per cent, without any material addi- 
tions or alterations to the buildings having taken place. Tlio average increase however is 
70 per cent. 

This is a very serious state of alTairs, but is only to be expected when tlic population is 
increasing (it increased by 20 p^r r iMit between 1901 and 1911) and the housing accommoda- 
tion is increasing in a much lesser ratio. Between 1901 and 1915 the increase in the number 
of buildings in Bombay was only 10 per cent. The position is still worse from the industrial 
employee’s point of view because food-stufis during the same period have risen 32 per rent, 
in price as the table I give, below shows * 

ScJmM'C of pricc-^ of foochstuffs per Ifidum maund. 

Him. 1015. 


Eh. a. p. 
3 10 5 
1 10 4 
() 3 0 
5 13 0 
0 15 9 
13 7 *2 
0 13 2 


* j 31 0 1 41 9 7= rise of 32 per cent. 

•Apparently moonsciously .oleotod old hand.. I do not think thf. Eguro wn be accepted torRMWt&l 
•ppU»tion. • 


Jowari 

Bajri, 

Wheat flour 
Bice 

Tur (dal) 

Sirgar 

Firewood 


lls. a. p. 
2 15 0 
5 5 8 
4 7 11 

4 0 4 

5 7 4 
8 2 7 
(1 8 9 
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The rise in wt^es as against this, it is more difficult to define. But I have prepared a state- 
Tiipnt with the assistance of the Chief Inspector of Factories of Bombay, which I give below 


Schedule of wages in Bombay. 


Ocenpation. 

Yeaf 

1002. 

I 

Year 

1913. 

Porcentago of 
increase. 

Year 

1915. 

Percentage of 
increase over 
1902. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs 

. a. 

P- 

• 

Rs 

. a. 

p- 


Blacksmith 

32 

8 

0 

31 

2 

0 

5-0 

45 

0 

0 

38-4 

Fitter 

32 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

23-0 

45 

0 

0 

38*4 

Carpenter 

25 

0 

0 

32 

13 

0 

31-2 

50 

0 

0 

100*0 

Bricklayer 

20 

0 

0 

33 

13 

0 

30-0 

45 

0 

0 

73*7 

Mason 

20 

{) 

0 

30 

0 


15-3 

50 

0 

0 

92*3 

Weaver (man) 

18 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

16-3 

21 

0 

0 

33*3 

Spinner (man) 

17 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

58 

19 

0 

0 

11*7 

Unskilled umhincti. 











1 

Messenger 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

5-0 

11 

0 

0 

I 

40-0 

Coolie (man) 

0 

0 

0 

12 

13 

0 1 

37-0 

14 

0 

0 

49-3 

Coolie (woman) ..j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

12-5 

8 

0 

0 

33-3 


.This schedule shows that the increase in wages up to 191,3 was within the range of 6 to 
37 per cent. The wages of 1915 except in the case of male coolies show a marked increase, 
due mainly to the demwid for skilled labour created by the war. The pre-war wages of the 
higher paid skilled labour all show a fairly large percentage of increase, but the weavers, 
spinners and messengers were not so fortunate. 

Summarizing these results we find that {a) rents have increased in Bombay City by 
70 per cent. ; (i) food-stuffs have increased by 32 per cent. ; (c) wages may generally be' said 
to have increased, but at nothing like this rate. The result being that the working classes 
are much worse off. In other words, the purchasing power of the rupee is reduced. 

Do-operativo The Swadesld Mills at Kurla have for the last 22 years maintained a grain shop for thfc 

benefit of their employees. The rate for the retail sale of grain here is only such as would cover 
the cost of the grain at wholesale prices by the mill, plus the charges of cartage. Thus the 
mill docs not make any profit out of the bargain and moreover bears the pay of the clerk engaged 
on the work. Notwithstanding this it is found that many of the employees prefer to buy grain 
from the batiias outside. The follow'ing is a summary of a few of the reasons given bv mill- 
- hands for this : — 

1. The shop provides only rice, patni, bajri and dal. 

2. Crain is issued to one man only once a week. 

3. The amount of grain issued is limited to the pay due to the employee. 

4. In addition to tlie main articles of food obtainable at the mill, many petty provisions, 

such as sweet oil, rock-oil, kernel, sugar, flour, jaggery, salt, fuel, etc., the cost of 
which comes to about as much as that of the main provisions, are required bv the 
employees. 

For these things the employee is forced to go to the bania. The bania who is a shrewd man 
' sees that the employee who purchases from the mill store is getting out of his clutches and he 
refuses to supply only these minor provisions on credit. In this way the employee is forced 
to give up dealing at the mill store and as a consequence has to buy all the necessaries of life 
from the bania. 

The second condition of the issue of grain only once, a week from the mill store to one man V 
is also found inconvenient by some. If their supply rams short before the end of the week 
they would not be given a further supply by the mill, nor could they go to. the bania having 
once left him. 

Furthermore, the bania, as a rwult of the heavy profits that he is making out of his cus- 
tomers, allows them abundant credit and the usual supply of pr^ovisions is not withheld even 
if an employee is out of service or unable to attend work owing to illness. Again, the buni f jg . 
moreover the peoples’ banker and lends them a rupee or two, or even more, as requiwd for 
petty expenses or holiday making. 



Bonhfty , 

The Morarji OocuUas Mills and the Indian Manufacturing Company found the grain shops 
^ a failure. To make such institutions a success the illiterate employees must be taught to 
appreciate their benefits. Many of the hands are altogether indifferent a^ to the low rates at 
which the mill sells the grain. Theirs is tlie policy of lamezfaire. They have been accustomed 
^ to buy at their banians and they see no reason to give him up. They do not realise that the 
bania is charging them heavy rates and at the same time giving them inferior quality. As 
the ordinary dealer praises his wares so the millowncr must proclaim to his employees by way 
of handbills and placards the benefits of the co-operative stores. But it must really be a co- 
operative store and not a simp dealing with grain only. 

The Gohik Mills at Gokak liavc co-opcrativc stores for the use of their employees. 

The working capital is E.s. 7,000. 

The number of members is 131. 

Purchases are for cash or credit. Bills must ))0 paid monthly : otherwise further .supplies 
are stopped. 

The articles dealt in are all kinds of native food-stuffs (known as “ bussory ”), gi'occries, 
stationery, cloth and oilman stores. 

The members state that the prices are cheaper and the quality bett(‘r than when they 
obtained their supplies from sahiikars. 

The monthly turnover averages Bs. 2,500. 

Other millowners would he well advised to cousidor action on these lines, and for those of 
them who are not disposed to embark on such an enterprise themselves I urge them to try 
the licensing of provision shops within thinr premises. The shops could and should be subject 
to inspection hy the mill autliorities and the rates charged should he sanctioned by tliem. The 
shopkeeper might be given a couple of rooms in the mill compound free of or at a nominal rent 
and could fairly expect to get the custom of a considerable proportion of the enirployees, if 
not of all. In Bombay an average turnover of about 5,000 rupi^es a month, assuming an 
average of Bs. 5 per head per month, might he reckoned on. This mctliod would relieve the 
mill authorities of the vexatious trifles that they naturally are not anxious to bo, worried with 
and at the same time enable them to do a great deal towards ensuring a cheaper, and better 
supply of food-stuffs to their people. There is little doubt that purveyors would be prepared 
to compete with each other for the privilege thus offered of a virtual monopoly of the custom 
of the mill-hands. 

I do not think that the average person is alive to tlie effect of good environment and com- 
fortable homes upon the character, disposition and energy of the people. 

If action is taken on the lines indicated in this memorandum a great step forward will have 
been made in the Industrial progress of this country and what is equally important we shall 
be rewarded by seeing a real advance made in the direction of elevating, improving and digni- 
fying of the life of those who are our fellow-citizens. 

I do not presume to think that 1 have, in the views 1 have expressed, done more than 
indicate the lines on which action should be taken. Matters so intricate demand the study of 
’ a large number of the ablest intellects, and I have only been persuaded to give evidence before 
thiB Commission in the earnest hope that what T might say, and the facts I might put forward, 
would at least serve to indicate tliat 1 he anomalies, to whicli I have referred, are serious enough 
and of sufficient importance to justify uot only the close reflection of sociologists but the 
strenuous av tion of employers of labour and of local authorities throughout India, There is no 
doubt that specific remedies could be applied by the legislature, by economic reforms, and by 
housing schemes, whicli, united with a general awakening of the public to a knowledge of what 
is Jjjfcded, would go a long way towards t he solution of what is one of the most pressing problems 
of India to-day, ‘ TJic Housing and Improvement of the condition of the Industrial 

classes of this Country ; ” till on the tide of successful experiment the distant sliorc is reached 
on whicli are to be found contented and healthy workers. 

(Mr. Mit'oms snhmilteil sevctal diagrams and appendkos ivhich have not been inchM in the 
records.) 

Oral Evidence, 23rd November 1917. 

President.— Q. You are Consulting Surveyor to the Government of Bombay ?- 4. Yes. 

Q, How many years have you been here ? — A. Only four years before that I was 
in the Home Civil Service. 

Q I see you have ^ibmitted a memorandum wliich is largely based on an enljuiry 
conducted over parts of India outside the Bomday Presidency. The enquiry, from the fig^, 
n^ppears to cover very nearly the whole area of the country, but not entirely.— 4. That is 
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O You Imve got 737 lettorBfeom the Bombay Presidency and Smdan^ 

.arts of India so that your colour obtained is largeljr Bombay colom.-i. It so happens . 
w'vtrthelesB, it is the whole of India, with the exception of the Punjab. 

Mr C E Uw.-Q. In the United Kingdom is there any obligation on employers U 
W.,„ pi. to, omployoo. t-A No «tU» tta o ™.»1 

Q. Uo you know any country where there is a legal statutory obligation . 

is no such obligation, I think. , 

0 ]).. you think' it neeossarv to have a 8tatutor>' obligation in India, or 

India^i- -A. ^ should rather do it indirectly than 

enmlover of labour should provide housing accommodation. I think it might be done m 
r„,llte"v 1 * in- •» nkk. o »*in .ontribnt.on to . common tnnd lor 

Q 'yiiiiiiosiim lie liml olfcodv hoimcd tlic wliolc or fniy piirt of hia labour, wbot woi^ 
v,m do thent A. AVe would give him a rebate. I have prepared a scheme on these lines, 
which I propose to submit as supplementary evidence. 1 bad the opportunity rwcntly of 
makimt a la gc number of enquiries in England, and have been desired to mclude the «*ult 
Of tho.^' ouonhies in my evideuee before tlio Commission. I hope to get it by the next mail. 


(I Do yon not tliink tliat Itailwaj's and Departiimiits of Oovcrnineiit and public bodim 
.slioiild undertake an obliption in re.sp.v't of the bouses of their employees V --A. Undoubted!^, 
T think they have a di.stinet moral obligation. 

Q. AA'ould that relieve the pre.ssnre on the exist.ing ehawl aceommodation in the con- 
gested part- of the city ?— .1. U' would inevitably do tliat, esjiecially if these employees were 
boused iHiPside the congested are.a. By relieving the eongi'.stion it would only to some extent 
improve matleis, because the wliole of the housing is really very very poor. 


Q . . AA'hat is your ojiinioii with regard to the question wliether it is desirable to pull down 
and build in the cougestied areas or t.o find spaces outside ? — A. It is very much a matter of 
finance. It is very expensive to demolish insanitarj' areas and rebuild ; whereas it is less 
i-xpensive 1 11 'mild ik mro. Tliat is the e.vperience in London, Berlin and other large cities. 


Q, If you jiull down and rebuild in slum areas, I suppose it is necessary for financial 
reasons to have very high buildings 1-~A. That is so. 

Q. Do you think those very high buildings can over be satisfactoiy '( -A. I am very 
avi-rse to them. They have been found to be a great failure in countries where they have 
gone ill for this sort- of dwelling very largely, more particularly in Germany, where they have 
tieen condemned all round, because of their iinlieallhiiicss, overcrowding of certain areas, 
trouble in climbing up long flights of stairs, children and women being unable to take any 
exercise on aeemint of having to come down these long flights of steps and so on. 


Q. Tlie diilieulty that struck ns particularly was in keeping them clean. In the case of 
fmii-storeyed buildings, there were four storeys for people to throw dirt down from on to the 
ground, and they also tended to block out light and air. People bung up their clothes ijn 
front of the house, which was particularly objectionable in a building already so overcrowded.-- 
A. T quite agree. 

Q. Also T siijipose a large building of that sort gets intolerable without sanitary discipline, 
wliicli is not easy to enforce. — A, That is so. 

Q. AVe iiotieed a very marked difference in the way in which a building occupied by 
municipal employees was kept, compared with that represented by an Improvement Trust 
ehawl which was inhaliited by ordinary tenants.—^. A'es, but I am not quite clear ^ to 
which way the difference was indicated. 

Q. Tho municipal employees lived cleanly, because they were made to ; the ordinary 
tenants did not, because they" could not be compelled to.— .4. My experience is in eXBC% 
the opposite direction. Only yesterday T saw a municipal ehawl so-called, in which there 
were rooms 10 -C H, with 8 or 0 jieople inhabiting them. Every person was a municipal 
emiiloyee. 

Q. That is an added argument ; if you cannot keep oven municipal employees in order 
ill .i liig ehawl, still less can you casual lodgers.- -..d. I agree with that, but do not agree with 
the statement that yon cannot keep them in order. In the case. I instance no attempt W«8 
being made. 

Q AVe saw that they succeeded in doing so in one municipal ehawl, while you tell ns 
that they did not in another,— .4. I agree with your conclusion Jhat these hi|(h chawU art 
difficult to manage. 

. Q. It is unnatural to people of the mill-hand type to live in these large, maay«tcjnycd 
finildiiins '/■-yf. Vi»t Diav nnmR from the mofiiHsil and are used to the ordinal^' In^nbati 







> Q. Dou*t you think that it takes a very bad one^storoycd bustec to be worse than a high 
luauy-atoreyed chawl Most emphatically yes. I prefer a mud hut myself to a chawl 
of four or five storeys. 

• (J. In that case, isn^t it better to try and build, if possible, under conditions which wil^ 
permit of either one storey or at the most two V-A. Yes. 

Q, Can land on which this can be done, either on a self-paying basis or without much 
extra cost, be obtained in sufficient quantities in Bombay A. I think I can say that at 
Worli and Matunga it can. I know tlie Improvement Trust has recently boon developing 
land in the latter district and paid fairly large prices for it, but I do not think that is necessary 
for housing coolie classes. You cannot really build for tlie very poorest ty})c of mill employee 
in the heart of Bombay ; you could do it at Worli or Matunga with great comfort and a 
minimum of expense. 

Q. Have you any idea what is the highest rent you can ox])ect on an average for ordinary 
mill employees to pay for a room '( — A, From empiiry I find that Bs. 2 per room per mcuHcm 
is quite as much as they can pay. 

Q. Wo saw single families occu])yiijg thrcc-rii])ee rooms, but don’t know wbat tlicir 
earnings were. AVhat would people be earning iji order to be able to pav Bs. 2 i- A. Bs. 18 
or 20. 

' Q. You tak(i 10 per cent, as the maximum figure which industrial employees iu largii 
towns have to pay as rent i— A. In a general way one could say that ; but you will of course 
realize that the loAVcr the pay the higher the ))crccntagc will be, because the cost of necessaries 
is just the same. 

y. There is another point, that rat<*s and taxes arc compounded i A. Ves, it is cus- 
tomary in this country to compound. 

Q. fcjomebody has "to pay that '{—A. Vcs. . 

y. Under these circumstances, don’t you think that for pyople drawing Bs. 20 the 
10 per cent, on pay, which is, 1 think, usual as a standard for poojilc in a difierenl' position, 
might be exceeded to a certain extent i—A. 1 should be very sorry to think that they would 
have to pay more than 10 per cent, 

Q, 10 per cent, is considered the ordinaiy economie limit for well-to-do people 'i- - 
A, From enquiries recently made in Bombay 1 find that 20 per cent, is the figure more 
generally paid. I took a variety of tyjies and found that 20 per cent, was more or less the 
figure they were paying for rent. One has to remember that Bombay is rather exceptional ; 
rents arc very high ia Bombay. 

y. It all seems to me to point m the same direction. These people wear plenty of clothes, 
and appear to mo to waste food.— /I. J am afraid that is so, due to want oi education, 

y. They had excellent pots and pans, much betoer than the ordinary villager. — A> 1 
do not know about that. 

y. And the only thing they did seem to Ijavc really bad was their house ac-commodutioii. 
Would it not be better if they could pay a little more for it ? - J. Undoubtedly, but under 
present conditions I do not think they could afford to pay more on the wages they arc getting. 

y. What do you consider au a . crago \vagc drawn by a factory hand ; do ytiu say Bs. 20 • 

A, No, 1 think 1 gave a figure. 1 l;)und the average monthly wages earned were Bs. 2[)’7. 

y, Yod think that would not justify a rent of more than Bs. 2 I A. I really do not. 

Consider what it costs to live. In my moinoraiidum I have given a schedule showing the mini- 
inufti amount that a man Avould have f spend on necessaries. 

y. Do you think that one or two storeyed buildings could be built at that rent as an 
economic proposition in these outlying arcus I do not really think in Bombay that 

you could build for this typo of man a house or habitation, lie is the average of tbe. poorest ; 
he is not the average of the population in Bombay. In the outlying areas it could be done. 

y. He is the average of a very large section of it ^-J. Yes, very large. 

*y. Do you think that buildings of that type could be built at au economic rent of Bs. 2 

A. *No. 

y. What would the difierence amount to 'i—A, I should say probably about Be. U 
You could do it, I think, at Rs. 3. 

y. You axe aware of the fact that in Calcutta the buildings arc apparently being buil^ 
there at an uneconomic rent by employers. You refer to it in Appendix C* to your memo" 
landum. There is one mill, the Dalhousie Jute Mill, whose aimual loss is Rs. 1,280, equivalent 


* Not printed. 
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-to a little over 2 per cent. I don’t know that jute millownera are very extravagant 
people ; they are not conspicuous for wasting money ; hut they possibly find that it pays them 
to do so. — A, I should certainly agree with that. 

Q. We did as a matter of fact find that a number of people wore living in houses paying 
from Rs, 2-8-0 without any apparent overcrowding. The overcrowding seemed to take place 
when they were paying more than that. Do you think that is a fair 8])cciineu of the general 
state of things 'i—A. No, I do not think so. I have found a deal of overcrowding at the 
jowor rents. 

Q. You find ovorcrowding very severe at Rs. 5 and. 7 'i- -A. 1 Jo not think so, The 
point is that overcrowding naturally tends to reduce the rent ^>6'/* capita, 

Q. Do YOU think they would rcadilv come to live in rooms at the figure you mention — 
Rs. 2 (—A. Yes, 1 do. * 

Q, And that they would then })ut up witli the necessary discipline to picveut over- 
crowding 1--A. Oh )’es. 

Q, That is to say, the desir(‘. to take in more lodgers would not be so groat ? — A. I can 
hardly answer as to the desire. If it was stopped, I think they would put up with it gradually* 

Q. How much do they make in taking in lodgers ? — A. Sometimes about 12 annas 
a head. In one case where there were people tlic women were paying 5 annas per upnth 
and the men 12 annas per month per liead. 

Q, To the people living there aheady ? — A. No. These wer(‘ very })oor municiiml 
employees. They all herded together. 

Q, The landlord did not look to one lot of them for his rent — A. 1 regret to say ** no.** 

Q. Was that a municipal chawl ? — A. Yes. 

4 Q, These places which you mention, Work and Matiiuga, would they bo within easy 
reach of the mills '( — A. Not by foot. I propose, especially at Matungu, a fast electric tram 
service, which could easily be run into Byculla. have a new main road running right to 
the north now, and a settlement built there could easily be couuectcd with the trams. 

Q, Supposing the railway were electrified 'i — A, It would not be cpiite so convenient, 
but a railway would also servo the purpose. 

Q, Do you think tramways could serve all that population 'i—A, I think so. 

Q. Have you formed any estimate as to what population would have to be provided 
there 'i — A, About some fifteen to twenty thousand people per settlement. 

tSir F, 11, Stewart,— Q, Arc you in favour of shorter liours '( — A, Most emphatically. 
I made a lot of eu(|uiries in England recently in connection with it. 

Mr. C. E. Low, — Q. 15,000 is a Ika-bitc compared with the total number of mill 
employees ‘i — A, Oh yes. 

Q, Have you any proposals witL regard to the jcmaining 80 or 00 per cent, of them V — 
A. It ismierely an experimental measure, which, I believe, will bo successful. I am making 
further pio 2 )osals which in all provide for accommodation for 100,000 people. 

Q, Do you think the arcus in question would be sufficient to deal with all the ndH 
ojjiployees who require accommodation and also the railway and tramway facilities to carry 
them to and from their work I— A. Yes ; in addition tlicrc is room in ^vlsette ; the B. B, & 
C. 1. Railw^ay are about to electrify their system and run electric trains right through to 
Borivli. 

Q. Ill what time do you think people could be brought in from fSalsetto to the nerw 
areas?— .^1. In half an hour. 

Q, How long does it take them at present to walk from their houses to the mills ?— • 
4* ISometimes a quarter of an hour, sometimes 20 minutes, sometimes longer. 

Q, One noticed in some cases at any rate that the jjcojdc were only five minutes* 
from the mill, but there are other cases where they are further ?— 4. Yes. 

Q. And they do it by rising a little earlier and getting home a httle later ? — A. Y^. 

Q» You don’t think this would add more than a quarter of an hour each way to the time I 
— A, No, 1 think a quarter of an hour to 20 minutes. This 20 minutes would be a very &ie 
boon, as the operative w'ould be in the open air a little longer. ^Ho is working all day in the 
mills, goes home, has his food, goes to bed, and gets up in the morning to return to work* 

Q, I am told he also sits uj) half the night singing ? — A. You cannot blame 
that ; the poor beggars have nothing else to do. 

Q. We have got a philanthropic rupee a month for somebddy to find ; what is .your 
proposal as to who should find it ? — A, I am anticipating proposing that factory owuen 
should provide that. r e i r' b , 
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Q. Wliat iuduoemeat would be held out to them to do that i—A, No induoomcut ; it 
rduM be done by compulaion. 

Q. And what would bo your argument for applying the principle of compubion in this 
oujitiy, which docs not exist in other countries ? — A. I think the position is rather different 
ti India. Wo do not have the same type of person employed here as in the mills at home. 
Icre the millowner undoubtedly docs encourage people from the niofussil to come in and work 
n the mills, and that being so I think ho has a very direct responsibility to sec that those 
>eoplo arc decently housed. 

Q» yeeing also that the employer is relatively sirongen, and the emjdoyee relatively 
veaker, and including also the fact that labour is not organized here as it is in England 
i. Yes, that is the position, and they arc under-i)Jiid. 

Q, But the organization in labour very seldom has reference to housing accommodation*. 

8 it part of the programme of Trade Unions to take up the housing cpiestiou much in practice '2— 
4. No, not generally. 


Q. And also another argument 1 Kup])ose you woiihl use would be that tropical condi- 
bions are more exigent than those in temperate climates in respect of housing and sanita- 
bion ? — A» Oh yes, certainly. 


Q. Wc had it put to us by one witness that tiu‘. women are in the habit of bringing cooked 
food in the middle of the day to their relations in the mills, and they could not do that if tliey 
had to travel by rail. Have you anything to siiy in regard to that })oin of view i A. lhat 
is easily remedied. I have seen a lot of it in other countries i the communal kitchen in 
factories, which would solve thi. probkm. 

Q. Have you seen that in India '{— A, No. 

Q, They have one in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. I low about caste i A. ihat 
practice of the central kitchens is carried on especially in Clovcjumcut munition faatorics in 

England. , 


Q, What proportion of the total hands employcd--by total hands I nujan men, women 
and children— should have housing accommodation provided 1 suggest ^that every 

employer should be called upon either to house or contribute towards tlie housing of 10 per cent, 
of his employees. I would like to see something more, but under the scheme 1 am proposing 
I am taking the figure of 10 per cent. 

Q. What would that amount to in bulk-~about 25,000 to 50,000 pcoph' C-/1. About 
100,000 ixjrsons in all. 

Q. Tlow many persons to a room would you allow ? -A. Not more than two persons, 
plus children under 10. I want to do away with this one-room business altogether, i think 
every family should have at least 2 rooms, if one is only a siuall one. 

(J, Wc have here the iidomiatiou in Mr. Maumohandas’ note that outside the Colaba 
mills there arc 150,000 adults working in the mills. If you take 10 per cent, of that you have 
13 (KX) adults which would mean over 0,500 rooms, because you would have to allow for 
bachelors; and the rest of the people will have to put up with the C 2 dsting conditions for a 
] J[. Not the existing conditions ; the modilied conditions. 


Q. Unless more mills came along and were started in Bombay (—A, I am very strongly 
of the opinion that if a mill docs piovnle decent housing accommodation, that mill is going to 
net the pick of the labour market, and other mills arc bound to follow suit. T am borne out 
m that view by the conclusions of the Ahmcdabad millowucrs. 1 met the members of the 
Millowuers’ Association there several times, and they very strongly expressed those views, 
with the result ihat every millowner has lomc forward with suggestions for housing their 

employees. 

Q. Is that mostly on single-storeyed lines 4. Nearly all single, and some two" 


Btoreyod. i , n 

Q Do you think that when you put your working people out m colonics, in places like 
Sabette even if you have separate blocks of huts attached separately or actually to certain 
miHs there is the same advantage to the individual millowner atUichiiig, as if the biuldings 
W6ro*cloBO to his own mill I— A. I agree, and imagine you are relcrring to this ciucstiou ot 


Q. Not only that ; that as well— i. That is so, but as a matter of fact that takes 
jjaoo ia Bombay as much as if you had them in colonies. 

O But when you ask a man to put his hand in his pocket to had this philanthropic rupee 
for houBiuK a certain portion of his labour, he would be more ready to act on such a proposal 
could L set down near his mill than at Salsette ?-4. You cannot work on 
kofto lines, as land is altogether too expensive to make any such suggestions- 
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Q, It would be too expeusivo to put houses of that type near a large proportion of mills ?•— 
A. Yes, and more than that, it would be impossible, as there is not land available. 

Q, You mcaji to say it would be too expensive to acquire the land ? — A. It would be 
impossible in some cases to get the land. u . 

Q, Is there any reasonably large proportion of mills near which huts could bo 
erected ?--J. Yes, that is the case of the Grant Hoad Mills, where they have a large area 
around. That could easily be tapped from Worli. 

Q. That is to say, accojuiuodatiou could be built near enough to that mill to attach it 
more or less distinctly to that mill ? — A. That could beyloue, but iu regard to whole groups 
of mills -there is a big group of mills round Grant J^jad. The fact of their not being adjoin- 
ing would not make any dilTcrtuice ; employees would go from any or all the mills to a group 
of houses. 

Q. \yho would j’uji these buildings '( — A. I think the Municipality should. I think 
they have a responsibility and should ])crform their share. 

Q. Ihit th(^ milloAvuer has contiibuted a certain portion of the cost of housing one-tenth 
of the labour, would he have a dcfijiite right to have that proportion of his people housed ? — 
A. (Vntaluly, but I should suggest that that might be a detail which might be left over for 
eunsidcration. 1 have nut gone into that i)articular ])oint iu my prehmiuary remarks. _ v 

Q. Is it not rather an ijupoitant [joint whether he should get an\ thing 'i—A, My 
scheme ])rovides that he should get a certain amount of housing in proportioji to his contribu- 
tion. The particular spot in which it were situated would be a detail. 

Q. Would he have the right to have a certain proportion of his mill-hands housed 
according to wliat he had paid 't — A. Emphatically. 

Q. How would you enforce that in practice A, I am juopusing that contributions 
shyuld be paid to the Mimicijuility and the Mimicijjality shoul^l erect the buildings from 
capital; that (d)vcrnmcnt should ad\’ancc the contribution from the owners forming the interest 
and sinking fund on tlv.* money provided by Goverjiment. 

Q. How would you meet the case of great inequality iu circumstances between different 
mills 'i You have one mill struggling to pay a small dividend, and another paying a largo 
dividend and pilijig up a large reserve. Would it be possible to temper the wind to the shorn 
shareholder in any Wiiy i—A. At the present moment mills arc getting enormous returns. 

Q. One or two had to be sold up last year to pay their debts. — A. Housing is just as 
much an object as paying their creditors. 

Q, Would you not spread it out for a period in some cases i — A, Yes, if it helped thorn » 
as long as they paid interest. 

ISir F, IL iStemrL—Q. lia\c } on sccji other [>arts of Ijidia ; have you been to Cawnpore, 
for instance '( — A, Yes. 

Q. You have seen what is being done there in the way of housing labour {—A, Yes. 

Q. And Madras '?—A. I have not been to Madras. 

Q. Are you ( oiinected v'ith the Trust in any way ; are you a Member of the Iinprovciuont 
Trust No. 

Q. Or the Corporation A. No, 1 am directly under the Government of Bombay. 

Q. You think that labour Avould be willing to live in houses pro^dded for them by 
millowners ‘^—A. Yes, I do ; of course the owners must not use dragooning methods of 
looking after their people. Millowners building chawls frequently w'ant to “ dragoon*' the 
people, which they won’t stand. Given ortlinary freedom, I think they would be cmly too 
pleased to live in decent homes. 

Q. Is that your reason for suggesting that the regulations relatijig to these buildings 
should be left to the Municipality i—A. To a large extent yes. 

Q, You give some tabl(’8 here, showing, roughly, the increase in living expenses iu Bombay 
city ; you say it has been 70 per cent. Wages, 1 think we were told the other day, the increase 
in wages amounted to about 40 [)er cent, for the same period 'i—A, Yes. Of Counje tk© 
question of wages is rather difficult ; there is such a variety of classes. 

Q, You think that more good could be done by a further increase of wages ? — A> Yea, 
among the poorer paid employees. 

Q, Is that hkoly to lead to thrift. or savijjg in any way ? — A, At present they are 
neither thrifty nor saving ; the) arc not getting living wages. 

Q, Would it not be much better, whoever does it, to giv(f the advance iu kind rath^ 
than in more money ; improve their housing accommodation, give them primary educatios^ 
•etc. I think that would be the best, till they were better educated. 
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Also could anything be done here in the way of shops for food-stufis ? — A. Yes, 
there are one or two mills who have done that. Tata’s inills have done that for some years, 
Generally, they are not successful. 

Q. Because of the opposition of the banias?— Yes. 

Q. These shops do not give credit ? — A, That is so, and generally, as I liave indicated, 
they don’t provide the whole of the man’s needs. They very frequently provide grain only, 
and possibly one or two other things ; and the man has to go to the hania to buy other 

necessaries. 

Q. If all these improvements yon would like to see were to come gradually, such as^Vousing, 
time for recreation, education, etc., which do you think is the one to begin with, the housing ? — 
A, Emphatically. 

0. You give an illustration of a manufacturing company in vSouih Carolina. The 
circumstances in India are altogether different, are tiiey not A. They are different, hut 
nevertheless it indicates the lines a reasonable Indian employer could go on. 

SifD.J. Tata. — Q, Yon quote them as an ideal? — A. Just so. 

Presidciit. — Q, 1 cannot find any reference in your i-ovt to the plate given ns “ Tlie Bombay 
Improvement Trust Cheap Model Workmen's Chawls in scheme No. 5 ’ . You have not 
referred to that in the text, have you ? — A. T refer to the cost of those buildings on page 10. 

(?.* Do you approve of this model chawl ? ■ *yl . I think it. is an enormous improvement on 
the three and fSur storeys. It is an experiment., unfortunately a costly one ; but. T think they 
can evolve something cheaper. 


Q. Do you approve of l)aving cooking places and a bat.lir(>om in a 10 ft. room '' A. No, 
but I think they would improve on that as time goes on. 

Q, In t.ln* case of the model you have planned your.siilf at Aliniedabad, would Ks. 
cover the cost of tlic land ?* * A. The land is very clieap there, about Rs. 1,000 an aerth ^ 

Q, It does not. apply to other a.rens wln^re land is expensive ?- A. No. 

f/mi’Wc Sir FazMoji Cnrrinddwy.- Q. You iiave given us this long volume, but 
have you got any concrete scheme ? - A. Oh yes. 

Q. Will you be able to give it to tlio (^mimission for t.l»em to f(U'm their opinion about 
it ? — A, I was hoping that I might l^ave permission to send it. along in writing. It is ready, 
but I want to incorporate in it some information that I have cabled for from England. I indi- 
cated the lines of the scheme this morning by suggesting a contribution by tlie factory owners 
on the basis of the numlier of employees, this contribution should be made to n fund which 
would go to the Municipality as representing interest on the sinking fund. 

0. As ) ou know, the Improvement Trust have taken over th(‘ function of accommodating 
the labouring classes in Bombay ?■ A. Yes, but unfovtunntely they Inave not be.m able to 

You see I find from your report liere that you talk of employers of labour Isung very 
harsh to their employees, but can you tell me how the Improvement, Trust have provided for 
the poorer classes whose houses they have demolished, and biiilt beautiful liuildings ov(‘i timm . 
:^A The figures indicate that they have not provided for persons tliey have dislioused m 
the past, but are endeavouring to renunly that. 

Q There is a great difference W\ .veen the number of people tliey have removed and the 
number accommodate.!, ao they are responaible as well.- A. I do not omit thetn from my 
condemnation. 

Q -And what abhiit the. bye-laws of the Municipality ; what bye-laws could better bo 
■ made use olf- A. The Improvement T>usi, are very particular to see tliat their dwellings 
are not overcrowded : but the Municipality take no cognisance of ..vererowdmg ; there are 
no bye-laws or inspection coucevned with this serioua feature. 

0 But what about the building bye-laws. Uo you think the Improvement Trust chawls 
are better than those built under the Municipal bye-laws ? A. I think so distinctly ; not 
that I am an admirer of the Improvement Trust chawls. I do not like the chawl systmu of 
building, the Improvement Trust do not attempt to cater for the very poorest. That has 
been stated over and over again. 

0 But they Iiave built some chawls foi^the poorer classes I- A. M*'*, but I draw a 
distinction between poorer and the j.oorest. They do not attempt to cater for the poorest^ 


classes* 

0. But there were certain chawls which the members of tbc Commission went into the 
other day ; not the temporary structures, but the chawls built near ( handanwadi. Ifoveyoii 

‘ they are healthy. 


• Not printed. 
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Q. They are as good as privatoly-owned chawls ? — A. Much better, but I think you 
liavo Holoctefl probably tlio Worst of the Improvement Trust chawls from that point of yiew. 

Q. Wo wore taken l)y the TTealth OhiceT of tlie eii.y to see the chawls. They are new 
ones, Iniilt of ferro concrete. Do yon like the accommodation they have made? — A, ^Per- 
sonally T do not. 

Q, Don’t yon think that these poorer classes are not al)le to live in a way which they 
ought to, because they are not educated ? " vl. Oh yes, that is one of my points certainly, 

Q. So, as they have not received education, l)efore yon build chawls for them you must 
provide them with education or else they will make it as unhealthy as always '^.—A, No ; the 
two things go hand in hand, 

Q. In yonr second page you say, The lot of the plebeians today is in some re^octa 
rathei* worse than that of the slaves of former times ”, What do yon mean by “ in some res- 
pects ” ? What respects ? — A. T think one has only to study the life of the mill-hand to agree 
with that statement ov(‘r and over again. 

Q. What is the life of the mill-hand ? Wliat made you make this remark, “ they 
are worse than the slaves of former times ” ? — A. The slaves of fonner times were nominally 
slaves ; the owner did have parental authority over them ; did take some sort of interest in 
them. They did not get up in tlie dark to work. They did not have to live under such con- 
ditions. Th(‘y had proper food and proper places t o sleep and live in. I am largely referring 
to miJlowners, beCcause tliey form tlie bulk of employers of labour. 

Q. Do you include in them the other big employers of labour, the Government, the 
Muniri])ality, etc. ?— I do not distinguish particularly between millowners. 

Q, But do you include them all? A. If you put it that way, T will say yes I 
would liowever like to omphatieally mention the millowners notwithstanding. 

^Prmdnifr Q. Is tliere any use in allowing a sentence like that to remain ? There is a 
difference between a ifian who is allowed his lihorty and a slave who is not. If it was a fair 
comparison, it would have been all right.- - -4^. T suggest it is a very fair comparison. The 
two things ar(‘ certainly coinparabl(‘. 

Q. You are comparing a slave with what you think is a very badly used free man; the 
two things arc so unlike.--.!. I very respectfully sn^igest tliat there is in my view a great 
similarity between the two. 

Q, It does nut load to anything ; it duos not leod to a proposition on which you can act. — 

I wjis trying to draw attention to the fact that tlic factory typo of employee today is ex- 
tremely badly treated and that his life is worse than that of the slaves of former times. Ho 
may be called a free man, but 1 strongly maintain that his life is a worse existence than that 
of tlie slave of former times. 

Q. Probably also so are tlie lives of a good many higlier officials, if you take the hard 
work, the anxiety, the re.spoiisibility that they have to go through. That shows your coin- 
jiarison is not a. fair one. Tt is like your nuMnorandum, which has everything in it except a 
practical scheme wliich is missing.- A. Pardon me, hut T have a scheme. 

Q. You just now said to Sir Fazulbhoy that you have no scheme ready to put before 
ns. Von said you were waiting for further information from home to put before us, — 
A. T gav(‘ you an outline of my sc'henie this morning, in reply to cjuestions put to me, 
I asked for piu’mission of the r!ommission to submit it in writing when I got further informa- 
tion from home which I wislied to embody. 

Q. But your scheme has not been put before ns in writing. You have put this enormous 
memorandum before us, but not your selieme. What is the use of the memorandum if you 
have no scheme to projiose i ~ A. This numiornmlum distinctly drawls attention to various 
abuses wdiich are taking ]>laee in Bombay and tliroughont India, and T make very strong sug- 
gestions under several h(‘adM. 

I am only making the suggestion to you that rcunarks of this kind don’t add to the 
value of your note, and as you prefer to have this placed on record, wc don’t object, l am 
only giving you certain advice on the subject.- -.4. I make no request one way or tiie other 
about placing the inen\orandum on record. I leave it to you to do what you please. 

Ilon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy — Q, You say, “ Although I have observed a 
good deal of poverty in my walk through life and in many countries, and although I had read a 
great deal about poverty, I confess I did not realise its ])oignancv and its utter wretchedness 
until I came to inspect the so-called homes of the poorer workingclasses of the town of Bombay,” 
Kow about the East end slums of London i—A. I do not think they compare at all unfavour- 
ably wuth shims in Bombay. Ton do not find 8 or 9 people living in one room in the ordinary 
way. 







»in. 11 ® ^ climate would not permit that, 

inw au fll^p out in the open air.— 4, You never find overcrowding to that extent in 
^ngland. These people have to sleep indoors in the monsoon. There is nowhere else where 
they can sleep. 

0. Don t you think that on the approach of the monsoon they leave for their native 
pMe t— I do not think so ; to some extent that is so. They go to their country for 
cultivation purposes, but not in sufficient numbers to account for the excess, over the 

normal. 

Q. Don^t you think that the mills get less hands then 1—A. Some of the mills, but 
there are other places besides the* mills, like the docks. 

Q. You think that it is not so in the East end ? — A. I think they are far worse than 
tha East end. 

Q. Have you had occasion to see some of these villages, like Thaua and Kalyan, how 
the people live there ; is it not just the same ? — A, There is nothing like the same over- 
crowding. 

Q. Some of the houses arc just the same without any ventilation 1 — A. I said this morn- 
ing I prefer the hut to the Bombay chawl, I think it is much more healthy. 

Q, In a small village they have got nearly 50 huts together, no drainages, the huts ar® 
smalf with no ventilation, only a small hole for a window. Do you think that is preferabl<^ 
to the chawls here with their drainage system and ventiktion I - A. Undoubtedly, with 
their overcrowding. The drainage in the village is much simpler. The people go right away 
out of the village to meet the calls of nature. 

Q. Then you want Government to legislate for accommodation for nearly 10 per cent, 
of the employees id. Yes. 

Q. In regard to all employers of labour, including the factory owners ? — A. ’VYheii 
you come to employers of labour who are not classified as factory owners, it is very difficult to 
legislate for them. , 

Q. And the Government employers, the Post Office, Docks, etc., ought they not to bo 
included 'i- A, I draw no distinction at all. • 

Q. Why should not the legislation be for all ^1. Certainly. 

Q. You want it for the whole of India, or for Bombay only, leaving out Calcutta 1— 
A, I address myself to Bombay for the moment . 

Q. But if you think it ought to be done for Bombay, then why not for Calcutta 1 — 
A, Certainly. 

Q, Have you been to Calcutte. and seen the jute nxills ? — A. No. 

Q, You talk about the Pelzer Manufacturing Co. of South Carolina. You say, “ The 
town of Pelzer, in which the factories are located, contains a population of about 6,000 persons 
How can you compare this with Bombay ? — A. I am not comparing it. 

Q, You are comparing the sanitary arrangements. All the mills which are up-country 
have got accommodation for all their mill-hands, and they also have that in a place like Pelzer. 
If they don’t have accommodation they cannot get anyone to live there ; they are compelled 
to, as it is for working their own factory.— /I. They are doing more than providing accom- 
modation. 

Q, Yes, they also provide medical aid, etc., otherwise the men will run away to the big 
centres. You say, “ Where the case merits it, Government may see its way to forego for a 
substantial period some or all of the noil-agricultural assessment on such lands as arc used for 
housing the working classes ”. That ii ‘ii the city of Bombay ? — A. That is throughout 

India. 

Q. And must bo also applied to the city 1 — A, I see no reason for not doing so ; I think 
it would be a distinct encouragement. 

Q. Have you seen Mr. Manmohandas Ramji’s scheme for accommodating mill-hands ? — 
4* I just glanced at it. 

Qk Do you think the scheme that the Municipality should get the land and the mill- 
owners dxould contribute towards the cost of the buildings is more feasible .4. I think it 
might be a workable scheme. 

Q, But if you are going to have chawls in the city, they must be three-storeyed chawls. — 
^ 4 . Yes, in the city, but I had in mind Mahim and other places. 

Q; Then on the Worli side ; you know there is an open drain, which smells awfully. — 

That is to be remedied.^ 

; . Q, Will it be remedied We are hoping so. 
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Q. And on that hope we cannot build these chawls We are promised that it will 

be remedied. 

Q. There is some, doubt about it. Then you say, under the head of “ Education 
I am not not in the position of having to prove that tlio ordinary factory employee wquld 
b(‘ of greater value in the industrial world if his education was improved Is he getting any 
education at all that it must be unproved?—^. Just as much as everybody has a certain 
amount of education. 

Q. Later on yon say, “ In the minority r(‘port of the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in July 191J to enquire into the education of the factory children, the follow^ 
ing Buggest ive statement was made ‘ Tlie economic conditions of their (the young operatives') 
pj;rents are smL that they (the young operatives) will work for the remaining six hours at 
other mills under other names and it is next to impossible for the present to stop this practice 
which is notorious ’ You have only quoted one paragraph of the Minority Keport ; isn’t 
that so ‘( A. Yes. 

Q. Y()i» know what w;»s the Mjijority Report, and who were the people who signed the 
Majority Jb'port. The ITouoiirabh* Mr. Dinshaw Wacha was in the majority report. — A, I 
am not sure, T think he was in the minority. 

Q. You know the result of the Committee's Report, that unless it was made universal, 
the facioi'K'K ought not to he compelh'd ; then the Government called a committee and arranged 
with the Mniiieipality. A, Yes. 

Q. Jn H'gard to tbe minority report, there Were more people who knew about mills and 
educaticui iu the majority than in tlio minority. — A. Several members who signed the minority 
report are very welhkiiown millowiuu's. 

Q. AVho are they 'I— A. I f()rg(‘t. I have not tlnur names in front of me at the moment. 

^ Q. Those* viio represented tlie Municipality. They did not think it necessary to under- 
taken the biirdiui of education of the I'actory children ; wasn’t that so ? — A. Very likely. 

Q. *Vou ssiy, “My exjieiieijce i,J the working classes in other countries, however, cer- 
tainly leads me to the belief that a social institute run largely by a committee of more intelligent 
employees, vv'hjch won id (*mbrace, amongst its attractions, entertainments, lantern shows, and 
may be lioxing and wrestling, as well as accommodation for simple social intercourse,. Would 
at once b(‘ highly successful and would form the germ from which football and hockey clubs, 
etc., might readily come into existence Don't you think that more than this is required ; 
the thing which is most necd(*d, and one which the Municipality ought to take up, is a recrea- 
tion ground. Supposing thes(‘ people ge(. a Sunday off ; where are they to go ; are they to loaf 
about in the streets - A. 1 quite agree with you. 

Q. So if you have healthy accommodation they want a healthy place to take their 
recreation in. —.4. Undoubtedly. 

Q. They don’t got recreation in the free air. Don’t you think that also is needed ?— 
A. Certainly ; there ought to be recreation grounds. v 

Q. Ill speaking of these employees in the above paragraph, do you also include the carders, 
jobbers, etc. ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Under the head of “ Economic position of employees ”, you say, “ I had it sug- 
gested to me by a man of considerable means that most of the destitution and misery that 
prevails amongst the lower class of mill employees was due to their thriftlessness and waste, 
i asked that gentleman if he had ever tried to keep and rear a family on Rs. 10 per month 
Do you know what a mill-hand gets on an average in the city ?-■ A, About Rs. 25 per 
family. 

Q. Then how do you say Rs. 10 That was my question. As there are many people 

who have to live on Rs. 10 a month. 

Q. Not the factory man There are many people in Bombay who have to live an 

Rs. 10. 

Q. There are sympathisers for the mill-hands, but none for the poor industrial men. I 
suppose they and not only the mill-hands ought to be well provided for ? — A, Certainly. 

, Q. You say, “ The average age of an employee was found to be 35 years. The Average 
members of a family were d'3, of which only US were earning members. The average. montiLly 
earuhigs of a family were found to be Rs. 25-7-0 ”. How do you arrive at the figure 1— A. By 
taking the replies given by the 100 men, and taking their average. I interviewed 100 em* 
ployees in the mills and asked them certain questions which are shown in the appendix.* 

Q. Have you verified that statement ? What do you think the average miU-hand aam t 
— A. The average man about Rs. 20. 


Not printed. 
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Q, And the woman ? You know that genially when a man works in the mills his wife 
pjenwrally works with him, and sometimes he has one or more wives and benefits by their 
umomes ? — A, It is a very undesirable practice. 


• Q» The labourers’ women also work in the mills l—A. Not always. 

Q, Generally ; have you got any experience of that ? — A. I do not find that their wives 
always work in the mills ; frequently, yes. 

Q. Generally he has got more than one wife, and he gets their income also. Have you 
verified this statement in your Appendix E “ The reason of all this poverty is that the rates 
of wages fixed some 50 years ago ar^ still continued without any substantial increase or change, 
in spite of the increased prices and house rents, etc.” ? — A, No, that has been translated 
literally from this man’s statement. 

Q, You say, in regard to this man: “ He was a clerk for many years in one of the biggest 
mills in Eoinbay. He did not write this note for publication but has since consented to its 
being translated at my special request.” But before putting it in the report you must have 
verified it ; or did you put down whatever lie said ? — A. I did not confirm this statement. ; 
I merely inserted it as I thought it would interest the Commission to sec what this man had to 
say. This man is a member of the Servants of India Society. 

Q, This one statement is undoubtedly wrong, because my experience has been not only 
that as a millowner but also as one of the members of the Millowiiers’ Association. We have 
found that wages have increased more than cent, per cent, within the last 20 years, while he 
says that for 50 years there has been no change.—^. That is obviously iueorrect. 

Q. Have you seen the weavers who go to the mills ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Have they not got on gold ornaments on their persons ? A. One cannot tell gold 
ornaments now-a-days, whether they are gold or brass. 

Q. Then you say thaj tliese people are God-fearing, etc.— 4. I do not say that. . 

Q. They say so ; do you agree, with that statement, and that they generally pay the 'debts 
of their ancestors, etc. C A, I imagine that is so ; I think they have to. 

Q If you see the Small Cause Court report you will find it quite difierent, And generally 
nearly 45 per cent, of these people have their own land in the countr)^ ^rbat sounds 
rather large ; “ landowners ” i But you know what that means ? 

Q, They are ; but this picture here seems to be contradictory to that. 


President.— Q. Where have you made the statement about people owning their own land ? 
—A. That was in a discussion about the economic position : ‘‘ lorty-fivc per cent, owned 
landed property.” 

Honhle Sir Fazulbhoj/ Currimblwy.—Q. When you say that, you make grossly 
exaggerated statements. , 

President —Q Appendix E* is now stated to have been given on the authority of a man 
that Ur. Mirams is not prepared to hack ; hut yon say, “ 1 desire to draw the particular atten- 
tion of the Commission to Appendix E* which contains an account of a mill-hand s life in so 
far as his finances arc concerned. It is of profound interest as having been wntten by a trust- 
worthy and experienced man who has literally ‘ been through the mill himself. His remarks 
M to how tlie d..hts of a deceased member of the family only go to burden the survivors arc of 
course founded on fact.” I cannot understand how you quote a statement that you say is not 
quite accurate 1—A. I suggest in the main it will give a fairly good idea of the life of the 

employees. 

Hon’hk Sir FazuMoy Currimbhuij. - Q. There are many statements like this about the 
daily wages which are grossly exaggerate 1. Several mill-hands have received 10 per cent 
more waces, and we have had two witnesses here, very prominent millowners, who have said 
that after getting the 10 per cent, increase of wages, the hands are Working less hours with less 
production. — A. Yes, I saw that statement. 

0 All the statements in the appendix* make a very gloomy picture. I know that if 
the ^lls build their own chawls, and if a man is working in one factory, his brother may be 
WorkiuB in another, and his wife in a third ; or he has got his friends who live as in a chum- 
that there would be more people. If a millowner provided for 1 ,000 of his own men, 
ShOT adults will come and live with them.-A. I think it is a matter of control, isn t it . 

O But don’t you think that the mill-hand will leave that particular mill and go away, 
because you say iu Appendix C,* “ If one desires to house one’s own employees one must be 
to hoLe 3 Ssiders per every worker iu the mill. The employees do no recognize 
SSfit of clean housing or regulations regarding sanitation and overcrowding. Do you 
^^t pUent the mill-ll'ds are really the masters or the serwants : what position do they 


* Not printed. 





occupy at present ?— ^4. The statement you attribute to me is a quotation from a millowner, 
not mv statement ; but my opinion is they are very much more the servants than in othat 
countries. 

Q. Will you just define that ?— .4. Labour has not asserted itself in this country as it 
has in other countries. 

Q. Do you know how many hours the mill-hand works in the mills ? — A, Twelve hours. 

Q, ITow many hours’ actual work 1 — A. I suppose no one could answer that question 
exactly, because tliey are said to shirk their work. 

Q. Have you asked that question to the mill people"? — A. I have seen it stated that 
the mill employees w’aste a lot of their time by sitting down and not working. 

Q. Do you know that some of the millowners say that their mill-hands work in the mill 
not more than 8 hours regularly ? —A. As a matter of fact it would be much better if they 
reduced their hours of working to 10. 

Q. How many hours do they work here compared with other countries ? — A. 10 hours. 

Q. ►Supposing }'on reduced the working hours to 10 ; do you think in this tropical climate 
a milbliand can work steadily in tlie factory for more tlian 4 or 5 hours at a stretch ; or would 
he go out at intervals of 2 lionrs for half an hour’s rest ?■ A. That has been proved to be a 
fiiilnre. Tiiey do not like going out every half hour. One man tried the experiment of letting 
them have J hour’s intervals. 

(J. Blit tliey go of tlieir own account. Do you think they can work steadily for five hours 
at a stret/li ? — A . These men are accustomed to it. Tt is their own climate. It is very undesir- 
able tliongli. 

Q. Then you would bring it to 8 hours ? — A. That is not for me to say. 

Q. Do you compare the conditions existing here witli those in England only, or Germany 
too ] ' A> England. 

Q. Not Japan ? — A No. 

Q. There tliey work 8 hours steadily 'i—A. Fairly steadily. 

Q, And they are more skilled and can produce better ? — A. Yes, 

Q. If these mill-hands worked 8 lioins in the factory they would not be able to produce 
so much as the Lancashire man ^, -A. They have not the same keenness. 

Q. Tiiey have no stamina ; the climate is against them. Tney are not able to produc e 
the same amount as an 8-hour production in other countries wliere they have more skilled 
labour.— .^. 1 agree. 

Q. Then tlnw must close down I did not mention 8 hours. 

(J. In 10 hours how much will they produce ? — A. Tiie mills are jiayiiig heavy divi- 
dends now. 

Q. The dividends are paid, but other people are making money too. Tiiese are excep- 
tional circumstances ; we are not going to have War for centuries ; 1 speak of normal cona- 
tions ; don’t talk of the profits we are making now ; other companies are making the same 
all over the world.- ^4. h^ir some years the millowners have done very well. 

Q. How many years ? — A. Five or G years. 

Q. Not 5 or 6 years ; only for the past/ 4 years, but sometimes tliey have come to insol- 
vency too. 

Prenideni. — Q. Do yon know tludr average earnings ? — A. I have not the figures. 

Honbie Sir FazMhoy Currimhhmjr Q. You don’t know what percentage they earn on 
the capital ? — A. I have seen tlio figures, they are enormous. 

Presulentr Q. What do you mean by “ enormous ” ? Do you refer to normal times I 
-~A. I cannot give you the figures. 

Hon hie Sir Fazidbhoy Currimbhoy.- Q. You found it enormous even before War times ?— 
A. I said they are paying enormous dividends now. 

Q. Do you think that, wdien normal times return, it will be possible for Indian mitby 
if they work 10 hours, to compete and produce the same amount that the skilled labour of 
Europe or Japan produces ? — A. What I say is if we reduce the hours of labour in the mills 
w^e will get as large an output as we an) getting at the present moment ; that is the experience 
of manufacturers in different parts of the world. 

Q. I speak of Indian conditions ; have you asked any man Who was connected with ary 
lactory to give you an independent view ? — A. Tt has not been Aried. 

Q, But if they are not able to compete successfully with other parts of the world, wlniA 
are they to do — close down ?— ^4. The question does not arise, if my h)q)othe8is is oorreol 
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V* » what W6 heard from the people. Mr. Saklatvala gave evidence that they 
WOtUd not be able to give the same production if you run down from 12 to 10 hours.— i. T!hat 
IB contradictory to the opinion of factory owners in different parts of the world. 

• Q, That is because they have skilled labour.- — A. Then improve the skill of your labour* 

^ Q. That you cannot do only with shorter hours ; you have got to give them education, 
which they should have got many years ago. — A, I combine in my recommendations educa* 
tion, housing, etc. 

Mr. A. Ghatterim.—Q. In connection with your scheme to establish a settlement some 
distance out at Matujiga, lias any .estimate been framed as to the cost of bringing labour to the 
mills and taking them home at night ^~A, I estimate J anna per head a day. It would pay 
the electric tramways to do that. 

Q. Is the congestion in the municipal limits increasing ^~A, Oh yes, distinctly. 

Q. Is there any prohibition in regard to erecting new mills in the municipal area ? 

A, No, there is no prohibition. 

Q, They can go on adding to the congestion \~~A. Yes. 

Q, Is vhere any scheme for establishing industrial suburbs beyond the limits of the con- 
gested area ? — A, No official scheme. There arc several co-operative societies talking about 
tbe erection of houses for the middle class, but nothing for the poorer working classes. 

Q. Then to prevent these from going from bad to worse, would it not be advisable to frame 
regulations regarding the amount of land which must be around each factory or mill, so as to 
provide sufficient accommodation for the working people I -A. It would, if it were possible. 
Is the suggestion to house them in the compound of the mill ? 

Q, Provided there is a sufficient area of land around each factory In immediate 

proximity to the factory ? Personally I am against timt. I think a mill employee would be 
all the better for being a* little removed from the factory. , • 

Q. Against that you have the cost of removing them 'I— A. Oij the other hand you have 
got cheaper land ; the further you go, the cheaper the land. 

Q. You say there is no scheme at present, under official consideration, foi; the creation 
of industrial suburbs I— A, That is so. 

Q, The present state of things must be remedied to some extent. The question is how ? 
Would you prohibit mills from being erected within a certain distance of the city in addition 
to your scheme for providing housing accommodation ? A, I tliink they should bo taken 
right away to the north of the island. They should not be allowed to be built anywhere in 
the centre. 


AnniTioNAL Written Evidence 
of Mr. A. E. Mirams, F.S.L, F.8.A., F.ll.San.L, M.T.P.L, etc. 

(submitted after oral examination). 

In the first part of my evidence, I indicated that in my opinion it is now generally recog- 
nized that the provision of decent housing accommodation for the working classes is one of the 
problems which call for immediate attention in this country. It is clear that for some years 
there has been an aimual deficienev in the town and island of Bombay between the number of 
houses built and the number required (see page 24, hne 30 of the Memorandum of Evidence). 
It will be observed from the diagi-am shewing the growth of labour during the past 20 years 
that therf> has been an increase of total employees in factories in the Bombay Presidency of 
100 per cent. Incidentally it may bo noted that the number of children employed has during 
that period increased by 150 per cent. This growth of industry has naturally supplied private 
enterprise with an opportunity of providing reasonable living accommodation for the increased 
population of the larger towns but the new accommodation has not kept pace with the demand, 
with the result that overcrowding is steadily increasing. Now when private enterprise has failed 
to make adequate housing provision, the question is who is to do it ; and it seems to me perfectly 
r: clear that employers of labour are not justified in encouraging emigration from the mofussil 
unless they are prepared to see that the employee has sufficient wages to prevent him from 
becoming a public nuisance. This may seem strong language, but it must at once be seen that 
the man who cannot maintain himself and his family in common decency is undoubtedly a public 
nuisance ; or at any rate tends to throw an increased burden on the public purse, e.g., the cost of 
preserving the public peace and law and order, and of remedial measures against insanitation 
diseases and epidemics. (A time may come when it may bo found necessary, if employers of 
labour do not pay a wage sufficient to maintain life under decent conditions, to introduce Wages 
Boards as was done in England under the Corn Production Act.) 

If. this argument is taken to its logical conclusion, then it is perfectly clear that every em* 
ployer of labour has some responsibility thrown upon him to see that his employees are properly 
housed. JSow far he alone as compared with the Local Authority is so responsible and how much 
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of the burden he should bear are matters which it will be very difficult to arbitrarity d^e* 
But it would seem that to some extent at any rate, employers should be called upon either 
to house or contribute towards a housing scheme. This contribution could properly be based 
upon the number of persons employed by each factory owner. The employee for the purpose 
of this tax might be considered to be any adult male employee in receipt of not more than thirty 
rupees a month. 

Assuming an average capital cost to house one family is one thousand rupees (inclusive 
of cost of land, cost of building, cost of amenities, such as play-grounds, schools, etc.), it would 
not be an unfair thing to ask tlie employer to contribute his share towards the housing of 20 per 
cent, of the employcws. Takmg 6 per cent, on tlie capital sum of rupees one thousand to re- 
present interest on loan and sinking fund for repayment of same, the sum necessary comes to 
Rs. GO per year per head of employee to bo housed ; and since it is proposed above, that the em- 
ployer should bo responsible for the housing of only 20 per cent, of liis employees, the tax would 
come to onc-fifth of m|Hws sixty or rupees twelve per head of employee per annum, over the 
total number of employees in a factory, assuming the employer has made no liousing provision 
at the date of K^covery of tlio tax. Employers of labour who have provided housing for 20 
per cent, or more of th(‘ir employees might be exempt from the tax. Employers who have 
provided for less tlian 20 per cent, will pay the tax on the difference between the number pro- 
vided, and the ,20 per cent, at Rs. GO per annum per employee (or at rupees 12 per year per 
employee) on live times the uuiub(u, i.e., to say exemption from the tax will be given for •five 
times the nimiber of employees housed, and the remaining employees would be taxed at Rs, 12 
per year p(‘r employee. This would in practice worlv :i.‘; Inflow : - 


Total number of adult male i 

employees in a factory oarnin^j 
not more than Rs. 30 a month. 

Number hoiiHed by 
employer. 

Number taxed. 

(V)ufcnbulion at on<* 
rupee per head per 
month. 




Rb. 

50(1 

Nil. \ 

500 

500 

500 

50 i 

250 

260 

500 

70 

150 

1.50 

i)0() 

100 

Nil. 

Nil. 

500 

200 : 

Nil. 

Nil. 


The legal respoiisibilitv of the, employer would cease wlien he has paid the tax. And he 
Would be cousidon^d to liave provided working class housing when he lets a double roomed tene- 
ment which is sanitary and in every other way lit for habitation at a rent of not more tlian Rs. 4 
per month. In Bombay the Municipal Commissioner might be the person who would decide 
whether a liousing provision made by an employer of Ltbour is adequate and whether the said 
employer is entitled to a total or partial exemption from the “ Housing Tax.” 

The Local Authority should theji fulfil its share by undertaking the provision of sanitary 
liousing in suitable places with all the necessary amenities and of maintaining and looking after 
tlie Labour colonies. And it would be for Government to accept their part of the responsibility 
either by guaranteeing the loan to be raised or advancing the capital at a low rate of 
interest. 

The total number of male adult employees in factories in Bombay City at end of December 
1917 earuirig Rs. 30 or less per month was 1.28,214 and the amount of tax recoverable 
per annum as suggested above would be Rs. 15,38,568. This would represent a capital sum of 
Rs. 2,56,42,800, and at 6 per cent, would be enough for the provision of 25,642 tenements, thus 
housing 1,02,568 persons. This would afford a very great relief to the existing condition. This 
accommodation would be insufficient to meet the full demand but at the outset the contributors 
would b(^ entitled to accommodation for theii* employees in proportion to the amounts of contri- 
bution, and as near the factory as possible. But in fiUing future vacancies priority of applica^^ 
tion would be given preference. ^ 

The annual tax wliich represents 6 per cent, on the capital sum would go to meet interest*' 
on capital at 5 per cent, and sinking fund for repayment of capital within 40 years (1 per cent, 
of capital to be accumulated at 5 per cent). The cost of maintenance of the houses will bemet 
out of a rent to be recovered from the persons housed. The charges for maintenance should not 
exceed from 2 to 2*5 per cent, of the outlay or Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per year per tenement. Thus 
a monthly rent of Rs. 4 per tenement would amply meet the annual outgoings and provide a 
surplus which latter should be utilized for improvements of the labour colonies. Supervision 
over those colonies must be efficient without being rigorous. Overcrowding must not be allowed. 
Only genuine guests and relations of the occupant of a tenement should be allowed to ecoupy 
a tenement for a limited number of days, say eight days in a month. The colonies should b» 
self-contained and should provide all the ordinary necessities of life, such as a 4femp]6, ji 



cliOOl, a bawkar, a a cinema theatrd, a marriage hall, etc, Inde^ they riicmld be mo- 
and improved prototypes o{ the employees* old village. If this is aimed at the em- 
)%ees would be encouraged to settle down permanently. 

The land necessary for colonies should be bought without delay as land values ’m and 
iround Bombay are constantly rising owing to causes economic, as well as artificial (such 
iS the Improvement Trust Schemes). , 

It Would not be possible in all cases in Bombay to house the employees very near their 
Eactories owing to the prohibitive value of land in these localities, but large areas of cheep land 
ire available not far from the mill centres at Worli and Matunga (see map)* ; the latter district 
being served by a tram route. Arrangements for transport should be made by the Local 
Authority with the Ikilway and Tramway Companies for the mnningof special cars every morn- 
ing and evening and the issue of cheap passes to factory employees. The cost of running electric 
cars inclusive of depreciation of rolling stock and permanent way, based on an average of three 
years prior to the war is 5*30 annas per car mile. The seating capacity of a two car train is 
81 persons. Thus twelve annas a month per head for a distance of 3 miles equivalent to four 
annas per head per month per mile would cover costs. 

It may be noted that the Great Eastern Eailway Company in England can afford to run 
trains for workmen at a charge of one anna for a ten mile journey and make a handsome profit, 
the cost per train mile being two sliillings and six pence. r , • i j i. 

At present in many cases tlio wives of the employees carry the meals of their husbands to 
the factories every day at tlie appointed time. This would not be possible when the employees 
would be living at a distance from their factories, but an easy solution seems to ho m the encour- 
agement of licensed (Siting houses, where fresh rice and curry could be obtained, if tacto^ 
owners provide the necessary accommodation within their compounds, t e emp oye^ 
arrange this amongst themselves on co-operative lines ; and there is no reason why this should 

not bft as cheap or cheaper tlian present arrangements. 

It may be argued that because in Engknd no compulsory levy onfactoiy owners for the 
■purpose of providing housing accommodation is provided, it would not be fair to make such a 
lew in India. But I suggest that a comparison between the two countries will at once shew 
thS this contention could not be borne out in fact. For the purpose of this comparison it 
would be equitable to consider the type of factory in Bombay which employs as a class a very 
large poportion of the working classes, nz., the cotton mills, and discuss it m relation to cotton 

thlri^ttlace, it must be considered that the wages paid per opwative 
at least three times greater than are paid in this country. I know the cihcioncy of the Eng 
worte is superior to that of the Indian, but therein lies the oportumty of the Indian mill- 
owner, by improving the environment of his employees, to rectify this. 

Then again the payment in this country by way of rates and taxes for mumcipal and 
semces arf very much less than in England. I should like to have shown the diiiercnco stetM- 
tically by a comparison between the rateable Value per loom and spindle in this county 
several mills I recently inspected in England, but I fear this could not be cone usive as the con- 
struction and age of the mills, the amount of Su 

spindles, in every mill varies enormously, e.g., a mill which will hold 80,000 weft spin^w 
ody hold 65,500 twist spindles and a shed which will hold 600 looms of 10 rwd 
hold 400 looms of 60' reed space, while the value is the same, thus a definite rate per Iwm OT 
spina^s impossible, but I am able and have shown in the following table m the of 5 ^ 
tek^at random in Bombay, what the payments made in respect of 
be if the same rates and taxes were imposed upon them, as are m 

here it should be noted that machinery in England is assessed to municipal taxation while 

taWe’^ateo indicates that if my proposals for a conijibution 
adopted, the payment made as the result of the addition of the contnbution to 
muLipal taxM in, Bombay, would still be far less than if the mills were assessed at the same 

rate as in Manchester. 


Name of mil). 



Proposed housing 
tax at Ra. 12 per 

Total of 

annum per head 

of male adult 

columns 

employee earning 

2 and 3. 

Rs. 30 or less 


per month. ^ 



3 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18,000 

32,358 

16,284 

25,442 

11,472 

17,118 

10,008 

12,282 

31,956 

73,370 


Rate« payable In 
Manohestor at 8a* 
Id, in the pound. 


rts. 

62,118 

54,976 

47,702 

33,836 

wa,90sr 
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I am convinced that if my proposals are accepted an enormous improvement will be efEect- 
ed in the condition of the worl^g classes of this country. 

In conclusion I briefly summarise my recommendations 

I. The only way to improve bad housing conditions that exist, is to improve the condi- 
tions ; that is to say 

( 1 ) to compel the owners by legal enactment to allow no room to be occupied that is 
not sanitary, 

( 2 ) to keep the rooms sanitary, and 

(3) to penalize overcrowding. 

II. The very least the G. 1. P. and B. B. & C. I. Kailway Companies can now do h to 
provide accommodation for their ('mployees outside the island, and I strongly recom- 
mend that action be taken to enforce this being done. 

III. The sunple })Iain type of cottage of ground floor, or at most two storey construction 
is what is needed in suburban localities to meet modern requirements. 

IV. I know of no better way in wliich cheap housing can be provided than by the Local 
Authorities acquiring large areas of suburban agricultural land at wholesale prices, 
devodoping them and offering building plots at very low rentals on suitable 
conditions. 

V. In many instaTices owners of factories find it difficult to obtain land by private treaty. 
T recommend that Govermnent should accjuire lands for factory owners at normal 
prices and lease them for long periods at low grounds rents or resell them outright 
to the person undertaking to build working class accommodation. Where the case 
jnerits it, Government may see its way to forego for a substantial period some or 

of the Jion-agricultural assessment on such lands. This would be a direct encouraf 
, ment to tlie builder, who as a quid pro quo would of coLime be required to subscri 
. to certain simple building regulations, safeguarding the development. 

VI. A suggested specific for mitigating the povi^rty of wage earners is the system of i 
openition between the employer and employed. Profit sharing has been tried wi 
cortsiderable success in many industrial and commercial undertakings. To a limit 
e'xtent this is what I am pleading for when I ask the em])loyers to spend sometbii 
more than they have in the past, on improving the environment of their own peopfc 

MI. I recommend that municipalities should grant concessions or exemptions in rospe 
of rates and taxes, at any rate for a term of years, on houses built for occupation 
the working classes. I have come to the deUberate conclusion that as far as the poo) 
classes are concerned salvation cannot be obtained unless the municipalities of c 
towns take definite action themselves to erect houses and also encourage private ent( 
prise by granting concessions such as I have mentioned. 

VIII. I am strongly of opinion that whoever dishouses a number of persons compulsor: 
should be compelled to provide before demolition, housing accommodation for 
least 50 per cent, of the persons dishoused. 

IX. It is increasingly evident that the education of the poorer classes must go hand 
hand with the provision of good housing, but 

1st — The education must be elastic enough to emible the discovery of aptitude a; 
capacity ; 

2 nd— Its aim should be to reveal as far as possible to the semi-dormant mind a r< 
idea of the conditions under which it lives. 

3 rd— It should aim at the development of wholesome mental interests, and a robi 
health of body, in short tluj training of character. 

X. I recommend that the provision of social institutes for working men should 1 
encouraged. 

XI. As a remedy for drunkenness, change the environment and the old school will c 

a natural death by effluxion of time. 4 . 

XIL As remedies for indebtedness I suggest : — 

(a) Kegistration of all money-lenders. 

(b) Limitation of interest. 

(c) Imposition of Dam Dupat (i.e., that no money-lender is able to recover mi 

than double the amount lent). ^ w 

(d) Legislation somewhat on the lines of the Dekkhan Agriculturists* Relief AotJ^ff 
for all persons, whether agriculturists or not. 

XIII. The opening of co-operative shops on a large scale should be assisted^ Finite 
owners who are not dispWed to start co-operative shops themselves, I urge to t 
the licensing of provision shops within their premises. 
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Witness No. 330. 

Mr. a. H. Thiselton-Dyer, M.A.. A.M.KJ.E., Mechanical Engineer to the 
Government of BomJxiy. 

Written Evidence. 

Assistance in Marketing Produets. 

Experience of commercial museums is confined to those at Kew and South Kensington <^omniwolal 
in England. It may not be known that the museums at Kew are largely used by manufacturers 
-as well as by students of economic botany. 

In these museums may be seen the natural products of all countries side by side with the 
manufactured goods in all stages which are made from them. 

The museum of woods is a striking example where almost every kind of wood may bo seen 
^ith examples of their us?. 

The engineering and science museums at South Kensington are of the greatest value from 
educational and commercial points of view. The absence of museums in this Presidency is 
most striking and it is thought that great benefit would accrue from the establishment of such 
institutions in the big towns. 

A collection of woods, grasses, fibres, stones and other materials found in and near the 
Bombay Presidency with suggestive examples of their use, cost and distribution would, if situat- 
ed in Bombay, bo both stimulating and useful. 

Small museums should^ be found in all large towns where exhibits of local and cottage 
Hidustries and products could be shown. Examples of well made furniture and other useful 
ajrticlcs should be kept to encourage craftsmen and in addition a certain number of modern 
tools with prices. 

It is doubtful whether the publication of lists or the exhibition of articles imported by Government liata M 
(jovernment would be helpful as the majority of these goods are stocked by shops in India to artioles. 

meet the demands of Municipalities, Native St^ites and Local Boards who require similar 
articles. 

In this respect it is thought that periodical exhibitions on the lines of those carried out by Imiastrial 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England would do good. oihibitiona. 

Such exhibitions of really useful, well tried labour saving devices, products, demonstrations 
ofproc(3sses of manufacture, etc., enable many people who do not travel to see these things and 
watch them working. It is no good taking round the latest fad or toy engine. These will only 
give disappointment and do harm. Prizes might be given to local craftsmen for good work 
exhibited, such as a well made door or table or a good forging. 

There are many who advocate considerable changes in the rules for purchasing stores Purohwe of $towi 

with the idea of giving officers great freedom, facihtating local purchases and assisting Indian Goremmw* 
industries. dopa.rtmoato. 

It is felt, however, that as local industries increase more and more orders will have to be 
|>laoed in India, but safeguards with regard to suitability, inspection and price will have to be 
introduced in order that the high standard of quHity rightly insisted on by Government may be 
worked up to. 

At the present time there are few a'-t ades of local manufacture which come up to the 
ftandard of goods supplied by the Directm General, and it is unfortunate that the tendency of 
Indian manufacturers appears to be to quote pricos^which closely follow the prices paid for 
goods obtained on indent to London, although it is assumed that the cost of production is 

' Itappst be remembered, also, that officers when ordering locally can only be guided by 
«ntalog^ or quotations in the majority of cases and in consequence are likely to purchase 
unsuifeiftl^or inferior articles under the impression that they are getting what they require. 

Under existing circumstances much time is taken up obtaining prices of goods which are 
t6 be indented for, and it is also often difficult to know the best firms to approach for quotations 
or advi^* Rate lists and the Director GeneraFs yearly running contracts do not appear to 
be avafflfcle in many offices, and^e question whether the price of local goods is favourable is 
to decide. 

0 

I discussed with the Director General of Stores in late 1915 an idea of establishing a sort 
of branch office in India through which all indents would be sent before transmission to . 

London. 
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The function of this office would be to — 

(1) Check all indents and see if they are sufficiently clear and descriptive bo that future 

cables and correspondence may be avoided. 

(2) Maintain a list of current prices, catalogues and general information so that indenting 

officers could obtain all particulars when preparing indents. 

(3) Obtain a thorough knowledge of local manufacturers and their capabilities so that 
advice could be given when and where goods should be obtained locally. 

In this connection running contracts could be established in India for the supply of certain 
articles which should include many petty stores which are now purchased by 
executive engineers for their district stores. 

(4) Indents for local pimdiase should be placed with this oflice and a staff of inspectors 
would be maintained to test and see that quality is up to standard. 

There are many useful functions which such an office could perform, and it is thought that 
as industries increase and more local purchases are made it will be absolutely necessary to hav|^; 
a Goveniment buying agency or agencies in India on the lines indicated above. 

Tlie present system of inspection of local purchases by the Railway Board is not 
satisfactory inasmuch as tlie articles which are inspected are limited, and new manufactured 
stores, ordinary stores and articles not manufacturerd in India cannot be inspected by this, 
depaitment. 

Tests can be carried out at the government Test House, Alipore, but the whole system of 
inspection and testing has to be arranged for by the officer ordering the goods, which means 
considerable trouble and delay. 

With regard to changes in the rules it is hoped that the following draft rule, which % 
understand is still under consideration by Government, will be brought into force. ^ 

The establishment of more brandies of good British manufacturing firms will reduce the 
number pf agencies and, as far as engineering is concerned, must open up afield for the employ- ^ 
ment of Indian engineers with college education. Any branch of a firm doing business in inefe 
successfully requires an office staff, draughtsmen, erectors and fitters to put up the machinery 
and ultimately, repair works which it is probable will develop into small factories for the 
manufacture of parts and even complete machines. 

Tlie draft rule referred to is intended to be No. 3 (c) of the Stores Rules. 

riant and machinery may be purchased from branches establislied in India of manufac- 
turing firms of repute wliidi are borne on the list of the Stores Department of the India Office, 
subject to the following conditions 

(i) That the branch firm maintains a staff of expert mechanics capable of erecting and 

maintaining the plant and machinery required, is approved by the Government of 
India and Is included in the list of firms approved. 

(ii) That the actual price of the goods (exclusive of any expenditure representing cost of 
erection by the firm) is as low as that at which articles of the same make can be 
obtained through the India Office. 

(iii) That the cost of the supply does not exceed the limits prescribed in lule 13 for purohasCB 
made under rule u. 


Training of Labour and Supervision. 

To improve the efficiency and skill of workmen I think Government might help by recog- 
nizing trades such as carpenters, blacksmiths, stone masons, plasterers, painters, etc., and 
some really skilled representatives into permanent Government employment. These would' 
act as working foremen on big works, set a high standard of work and help other men to know- 
and carry out good work in addition to affording a valuable stimulus to other men to .obtain 
such appointments. At the present time many skilled workmen have never seen good work but 
there are numbers who can do excellent work if they are closely supervised and encouraged. 

Government should set an example by insisting on good work in every branch of 
construction, no matter whether it* is a 1st, 2nd or 3rd class building. ^ 

It is understood that industrial schools have been a failure ju India but it seems poeiwble 
that some system might be devised to make them successful Possibly if the boys are |i|id 
.for what they make and receive sufficient encouragement to make them keen, a difier^t j^te 
of things might be hoped for. At any rate, further experiments might be tried. 
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It is probably best that all educational institutions should be under one department, and 
the Education Department, provided it is reinforced with technical advisors and inspectors, has 
the necessary machinery for carrying on such work. Technical advice would be given by 
officers of the Industrial Department working in conjunction with special technical education 
inspectors belonging to the Education Department. No form of dual control is desirable. 

Supervisors and skilled managers require a course of practical training on works after T^***'*?« 
leaving school or college. Each large Government work should have several apprentices 
or pupils attached and in addition arrangements could be made with firms and railway works 
' to take a limited number, but in all cases the man directly responsible for training the pupil 
should be paid a premium, otherwise he will not interest himself in the students. 

Of recent years there has been much improvement in the courses at engineering colleges 
and they have become more practical, but it is thought that, particularly with regard to the 
Poona Engineer ng College, the whole atmosphere of the place savours too much of the Univer- 
sity and not sufficiently of the hard life which engineers have to lead. Technical college boys 
should be trained by men who have spent some time in or on works and not by pure Professors, 
as it is particularly necessary in this country (where it is so difficult to arrange for practical 
draining after college) for stud^pts to realize at an early age that success can only be achieved 
’%y hard work with ha9ids and brain. 

It is hoped that in time every school boy will be taught a little hand work such as car- 
pentry, model making, gardening, collecting, etc., so that some of them will have useful hobbies 
in after life. How many students at the Engineering College amuse themselves in their spare 
time with a box of tools or have a useful hobby ? 

The want of uniformity in the standard of certificated engineers and also in the Acts relat- Mechanical 
ing to boiler inspections requires immediate action. There should be one Boiler Inspection 
, for the whole- of India and one standard for certificated engineers. * 

'■Hi.' 

' In Bombay engineei*8 In charge of steam prime movers are required to have a Ist, 2nd or 
^td class certificate according to the size of the plant. Engines for agricultural purposes are 
exempt and do not appear to suffer. 

Now that mechanical engineering is well established in India it seems very doubtful if 
Ikis system of compulsory certificated engineers should bo continued. It might well be left 
to the discretion of the owner whether he employs a 1st, 2nd or 3rd class man. The 3rd class 
men are practical but many have not sufficient education to advance although they are good 
useful engine drivers. Many 2nd and Ist class men have nothing but a little bad theory, and 
knowing very well that they must be employed according to the Act, make themselves com- 
fortable on high pay and leave all the work to 3rd class or uncortificated men, , 

General Official Administration and Organization. 

Boards of all descriptions unless constituted like the local Government Board or Board of Provincial 
Trade in England (which never meet) are the surest way of preventing progress especially in organization. 
India whore leave and transfers bring such frequent changes. 

The development of industries in a province should be directed by one man with a capable 
staff. Such a man should have a general scientific education followed by a certain amount of 
business training which would enable him to grasp the rudiments of technical problems and know 
what action was necessary. 

He would be able to direct the lines on which research or experiments were needed and 
know wheie to go for advice. It is probable that there is quite sufficient scope for a director 
in each province as each director would have to be in close touch with local conditions and men. 

An Imperial Department would never i>^ able to fulfil these conditions in the same way. 

Organization of Technical arid Scientific Departments. 

The Agricultural Engineer to Government already gives technical advice but the Expert advioe. 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Departments do not undertake private work without 
^^ermiteion. 

The Mechanical Engineering Department is newly constituted, and it is hoped that after 
the vTar it will be strengthened so that advice can be given to assist industries. 

These departments could then work in conjunction with but not under the control of 
a Provincial Director of Industries who would have on his staff any additional experts that 
he foand necessary (such as a good chemist) and be directly responsible to the Provincial 
Government. 

Experts should be engaged on adequate salaries and on a temporary basis, and as they 
irtll be older than the majority of men coming to this country, they should be provided with a 
" Provident Fund in preference to a pension. 



Study of foreign 
tneibode. 


Reference libraries. 


Ccrtiiicates of 
quality. 


Suggested 

auterprises. 


Encouragement should be given for aU Government technical officers to keep ^to-date 
by going on deputation whenever they are on leave. Deputation for studying works, etc., ^ 
now granted in special cases and is most valuable but the system by which sanction has to be 
obtained from the Secretary of State is rather cumbersome and takes a very long time to 
obtain. 

Government have always sanctioned expenditure on technical and scientific books which 
are required in this office but there is room for a good reference library in Bombay which could 
be administered in connection with a museum. 

()(her formas of Govermimd Action. 

Portlaiid cement and steel are both very important products which may vary consider- 
ably in quality and it is desirable that Government certificates should be obtainable by pur- 
chasers. Arrangements could probably be made with the Kail way Board, who are large 
consumers of steel and ceinent, to extend their inspection to tlie total output of these two 
art»Je.les. 


General, 

Cheap po^^er will be lequired more and more in the future and the present tendency in tile 
Bombay Pres'dency (apart from hydro electric power) is to use either fuel oil or kerosene 
oil to work oil engines. 

Both these oils are mijwted and the development of home made fuel is neglected. 

('hurcoal is a most excellent fuel to use in sm-tioii gas producers and it is thought that 
with the large amount of small and waste timber found in parts of this Presidency a useful 
industry could be work(*d up by encouraging tin* nianufacdiire of charcoal on modern lines, 
possibly with the recovery of by-products. 

Cheap building materials are necessary to assist the development of towns, towm-planning 
schemes, etc. The bricks made in the Deccan are liot good but there is brick earth which will 
make excellent bricks f modern methods are used. There is a big field for enterprise in this 
direction. ^ 

Floor and roof tiles are imported in vast quantities, yet it is undeistood that excellent tUei 
have been made from local earths at the School of Art in Bombay and the whole method of 
manufacture is ready and w^aiting for somebody to take up on a commercial scale. 

The salt industry which is under Government tiontrol requires thorough investigation by 
a competent chemist as there are a large number of different useful chemicals which can be 
extracted Ironi the w'^aste liquor. 

A short time after the war began iiiagnesiiun chloride (used in spinning mills) became 
very scarce owing to its foreign origin. An Indian chemist set to work and produced it in 
commercial quant 'ties from the Kharaghoda waste salt liquor at a small factory he put down in 
Ahmedabad. It is not known how he is progressing now but he was severely handicapped 
at first by taxation on the liquor he used and terminal tax in Ahmedabad. 

Many other articles, such as glass, buttons, apparel, hardw^are, matches, textiles and toya, 
are imported m enormous quantities especially from Japan. There must be some cause why 
these things cannot be produced in India in sufficient quantities and of proper quality to satisfy, 
at any rate, home consumption. 

Oral Evidenck, Xovemrkr 1917. * 

Mr. G. A. IhouMs. Q. You say, J discussed with the Director General of Stores in 
late 1915 an idea of establishing a sort of branch office in India.” Then you enumerate the 
functions of that office, and the fourth function is Indents for lixial purchase should be placed 
with this office and a staff of inspectors should la* jnaintained to test and see that quality is Up * 
to standard.” This staff of ijispectors w'ill be under the officer reprcisenting the Director Gene- 
ral of Stores ?■ A, 1 think so, m the sfiine w^ay that they have their inspectors in London* 

Q. When they inspect the articles of local purcliase they will be under an officer of the 
Government of India I— A. J am not quite sure how it wdll w^ork out. My idea was that 
the Director General of Stores is a sort of agent at home and he would have his local agent out 
here. He will purchase things from home or purchase them out here. If he cannot get them it, 
out here he will forward the indent home to the head office. 

Q. And this officer will be serving two masters >4. I think it will be much better if ' 
be is quite distinct. 



Q, WiU there then be4}Wo officers, one officer inspecting the local purchase of stores and ^ 
another to represent the Director General at home ?—il. The Director General of Stores 
inspects all goods that come out here. He would have his local agent at Bombay or wherever 
it was, and the latter would have his staff of inspectors who would inspect the things he. pur- 
chases locally. If an Executive Engineer in a remote district orders a thing from Bombay he 
cannot see it and inspect it, and he is not a good buyer as a rule because he does not know where 
to go. If he can write to this office in Bombay and say I want such and such goods, this 
office would know exactly where to put their finger on them in India or else if they could 
not be got in India, an indent would be sent to London. 

Q, Would it not be better to have an Indian Director General of Stores in India, in Bom- 
bay or Calcutta ? — A. I do not think it will matter very much. My idea is to concentrate all 
indents in one man. I have to inspect a certain number of indents, and in almost every case 
there is a great deal wrong with them. They are not properly explained. The complaints 
that we do not get proper things from the India Store Department are partly due to the fact 
that the indents do not accurately describe in detail what the officers want. My idea was to 
have a man in Bombay. All indents would go to him and be scnitinized, and be would see 
whether it was possible to understand them and whether all was in order as regards quantity, 
price, etc. He would either send the indents home or buy the articles locally. 

^ ^ Q. Cannot the officer making the specification make it clear what he wants ? — /f. Not 
in eveiy case, because it requires considerable practice to specify details. I have been told 
by G^overnment to scrutinize certain of these indents, and as an example, one indent for cast 
iron pipes did not specify the working pressure or the thickness of metal required, 

Q, You have made indents yourself ? — A. I have not made many, but have been 
responsible for specifications in a fair number. 

Q. Have you been satisfied with what has been sent out ? — A. I liave been more than 
satisfied. One particular case I could give as a very good example of the trouble taken. I 
was very anxious to get a particular kind of oil engine. I specified an oil engine in the indent 
and asked specially whether it could be supplied from a particular maker as they do not as a 
lule like being restricted to a particular maker. They wrote back and said that they would 
not supply this maker’s engine-s at all, so I wrote and asked why. A report was received stating 
that there had been great trouble with tlie question of spare parts with this maker’s engines 
which were not interchangeable, and on that account the Stores Department had given up 
ordering this particular make of engine. Another maker’s engine was recommended, of a 
similar type, which has done very well. That is the way they protect us, and it is most valuable. 

Q. The fault lies not so much on the Director General at home for sending out thinga 
which were not ordered, as on the people in not ordering what they want ? — A. I think to 
some extent. I spent a day in talking with the inspectors in London, and they showed me 
indents, and said “ What are we to send for these things ? They are not properly described. 
Are we to write or cable about small items like these or sl^all we send what we believe to be 
required V* 

Q. What you really want is a responsible officer out here to inspect all the indents, and 
it does not matter whether he is under the Director General in England or under the Govern- 
ment of India ? — A. Yes. I think the officer should be well in touch with home prices, home 
specifications and the Director Onerars contracts. 1 ask the Director General to send me 
out all useful running contracts for my branch of work, and I have also got a complete list of 
his specifications. Very few officers seem to have got these in theii ofiiceij. 

Q, Would you have a permanent man out here, or would he have to be sent out here for 
short period*' ? If you have a permanent maji he will have to rely entirely upon catalogues. 
Would not the man get out of date here V~A, I was thinking that he would be absolutely 
fed with information from London, as it were, otherwise he would tend to get out of date 
unless he went home and had a good round periodically. 

Q, The second function of the office is “ Maintain a list of current prices, catalogues 
and general information so that indenting officers could obtain all particulars when preparing 
^ indents.” He will receive this from the Director General’s office at home ? A. Yes. 

Q, Is not such a list maintained in India at present by any one ?— -4. I do not know 

of^ne. 

^ And there is no place you can go to and see ail the catalogues and price lists ? — A» 

I am trying to start that in our new central w'orkshops. We have got the idea of having a 
ptopei; engineering catalogue library. Executive engineers and others sometimes write now 
to know where to get a thing and we are generally able to help them. I hope to increase this 
useful side a good deal, and get an up to date catalogue library. Our difficulty is to know 
where to buy in India, and for this reason we are not good buyers, lu this connection museums 
would be of assistance. My ffiea of a museum is not so much for exhibiting' things that come 
out from home as for exhibiting things that are made in this country, so that we can know where 
K M n l442<-e8 
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we can get them. As an e3cample many brass articles, door hinges, bolts and a lot of other 
things are made in India and they are made in many places. Some of them are v^ry w dl made^ 
but the difficulty is to know where to get hold of them. 

Q. This representative of the Director General of Stores — ^he would be in charg* of this | 
museum and be responsible for keeping it ? — A. Yes, That is a very good idea. 

Q. He would also know whether a thing should be bought in India or at home d. YSs. 

Q. He would have to have a fairly large stafiE under him ? — A, Yes. He woulS hftvo 
a very competent inspecting staff. 

Q. He will be in touch with the ra^in factories in the country ? — A. Yes. 

Q, He will probably have to send a man to inspect them ? — A, Yes. 

Q, It is not sufficient to see samples of products, but to see the things actually made 
there ? — A. In certain cases articles can be ordered from samples and sent to the dep6t to be 
inspected and passed or rejected. Large and complicated articles will have to be inspected 
during manufacture. 

Q. Would he actually pass the things? Would he have a testing house Yes. 

He would use the c:^isting testing houses, but I think it would be advisable, as the business 
grew up, to have his own testing house. 

Q. You also recommend the establishment of more branches of good British manufac- 
turing firms in this country. Wliat is their position in relation to this Government official ? 
—A. Yes. I think he would buy from them. 

Q. Would the indenting officer be able to go direct to these branches or would he have 
to go through this man t—A, Personally I should prefer that he should go tlirougb this man, 

Q. Everytliing in this country sliould be bought by that individual 'I— A. I think so. 
My experience is that we arc not good buyers in the Public Works Department, simply because 
we have not got the time to go thorouglily into the question and to know where we can got the 
cheapest market. If we have got somebody who has got the information at his fingers' ends 
it will be good. One o^ the things that must be done here is inspection. 

Q. He will- have to have branches I think there will probably have to be branches 

at Calcutta, Bombay and possibly one at Madras. 

Q, He would be the controlling authority in India for the various branches working here ? 
— A. There will be a head branch and sub-branches. 

Q. As regards the training of labour and supervision you want to have a permanent staff 
of Government blacksmiths, etc. What is the system at present when a large work is under- 
taken ?- A. To give it out in potty contracts. 

Q. Government would be their own contractors ? Would they keep the whole staff 
necessary for any class of woi*k ^.—A. I think in certain cases they would be their own con- 
tractors." I had in my mind t!iat these men would be more of the type of foremen supervisors 
similar to those at home. AVhcu letting work out for contract it is quite usual in England to 
take on a good class of bricklayer and put liim to supervise the work as clerk of the works. 

Q, He will supervise the contractor’s work i—A. Yos. My idea is to try to increase 
the dignity of labour. If people can l^e made to look up to the man who uses his hands I 
think it wifi be better. 

Q. You think that all educational institutions should be under one department 
I think it is bettor so. 

Q. Would you have a purely technical college only instructing in manual labour under 
the Education Department ?— I think that if it is under Government it is essential that 
it should be under one department. There is already a system which includes accounts and 
inspection. 

Q, You would require a different class of inspector from one of a purely educational insti- 
tution ?— .4. Certainly. 

Q. They could not be interchangeable ? -A. There are different classes of inspectors 
at the present time. ^ 

Q. I do not quite see why there should be dual control. If you put technical edijication 
completely under the control of the Industrial Department, how would dual control come in ? 
— H. You mean absolutely apart ? Woidd you take away the Engineering College from 
the Education Department ? I think things should be co-ordinated together. Of bourse, 
there is the case of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute not being undei; the Education 
Department. 

Q. Would the placing of that under the Education Department be an advantage ?-- 
A. I do not know. It seems to work very well now. 
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Q. It ifl always held as a model institution of the kind in India and it is free from the 
Education Department entirely.— 4. I do not really see very much reason why teohnioal 
education should not be separate, but I do not think that any dual control is wanted. 

Q, You referred to the engineering college just now. Your opinion is that it is rather 
too academic, too theoretical ?— il. Yes. 

Q. And you think that it is wrong that a professor should be a pure professor. What 
would you stti^titute for the present cbss of professors ?— 4^. The sort of man that I want 
to get hold of is a man who is a real live engineer, the man who has been in works, in touch 
with commercial engineering, and who is always bringing the practical side of engineering before 
his students. I want real live engineers, who will infuse students with an absolute desire to 
get into the life of the engineer. 

Q, You mean that they should have been practical engineers before they take up teach- 
ing Yes. 

(?. They would take up teaching at quite a later period of th<*ir life I— A. I do not see 
any great disadvantage in that. 

Q. How would you recruit the staff that you have in mind ? Would you recniit them 
from practical engineers at home at a later age than at present ? - Yes. 1 do not know 
the average age of the professors coming out. 

Q> I should say 25 to 2^.- A. Some of them are over 3ih 

Q. Would they have gained better engineering education at home '^.--A. A man at the 
age of 80 or 85 would have got all the experience in practical engineering that is necessary. 
J. think it is a pity to take a man straight from the university and bring him out to teach 
engineering in this country. 

Q. And you think that the course at ]>re,sent in existence in the Poona Engineering 
(’ollege is not best adaptiVl to turning out cHicient engineers ? — A. ^’ou have got the College 
of Engineering establisln‘d and you have got to run it. and you have got to make the best of 
it. 

Q. You would not like to koc]) bad tilings '(-A. 1 do not know what is b“st. Univer- 
sity degrees in engineering have been started, and 1 do not know liow the whole system can be 
temodelled. 

Q. (’ould not anything be done to make it a more live tiling ^—/!. Yes. 1 think 
more practical men are wanted, work should lie for longer hours, long vacations sliould be done 
away with and the place must be made more businesslike. 

Q. You are a member of tiie board and you are aware that there is a proposal to give two 
classes of certificates, one at the end of the purely college course and the other at the end of a 
subsequent two years’ course of training in an engiueerntg sho]). Do yon think that the two 
years’ training in workHho]vs should be sulisequent to tlie course in the college or antecedent 
to it or simultaneous with it ? — A. This }n’o])(>sal ap])lieM (,o students in the workshop classes 
only. My impression is that it would be better to have slio]) training after the college training 
in order to get rid of the college atjn(>s])here and get n‘ally into jiractical work. If the works 
training comes before, 1 think it will interfere with the grmind w<»rk of education in the 
boys, and if simultaneously, 1 do not think it will be ])ossible to arrange with works to fake 
in the boys for a f(‘W hours a (hiv. 

Q. Do you think that Poona is a suitable ])lare loi’ ii colleg(‘ of engineering i—A, Prob- 
ably from a health point of view it may be considered slightly bolter tlian Bonibay. There 
is plague in Poona and fever in Bombay, but 1 should think that there is little to choo.se Iwtween 
the two places. 

Q. Would it not be better fo loialc it in the neighbourhood of the Victoria Technical 
Institute and engineering works?— Thfit is a good plan. 

Q, And put it under the same control ( — A. There is the univeisitv control. Would 
you do away with it ? It is not practicable to have both, a hoard and tlie university in 
control. 

Q. At whaf age do boys complete their present course in the college of <?ngineering ( 
Abofit 22 ^.—A, You mean those who take the university degree ? It is older than that. 
1 haye been told 21. 

Where do they come from i — A. They pass the School Final. 

Q, They have had practical experience before they enter the univorsitv l—A. No. They 
get a good lot of practical experience there, but they can inn or g(^t in a college workshop what 
a commercial workshop gives. In a college workshop if a bar is turned up in a kithe and is a 
little over or undei* the exact size, it is quite easy to make the hole the bar fits into, a little larger 
<».linaller to suit. If this is done in a commercial workshop the bar is spoilt, and there is trouble 
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with the foreman. It ia difficult to realize in a college workshop that small things matter, 
whereas in works there is a feeling that a thing made is of use, and there is often the satisfoc- 
tion of seeing it doing work as part of a machine. 

Q. Have you any idea what becomes of the students after they get their degree ?— k. 
They all get jobs, but 1 do not think that they get such good jobs as they ought to. It has 
been asked : why alter things if all the students get jobs ? I do not think that is the right 
way of looking at it. We have got to give them a training to suit them for better jobs, so that * 
they may be able to work up things and improve engineering work in India. 

Q. Supposing there is a supplomontar}. two years’ course in some engineering works 
after they finish their course, do you think that they will go through it voluntarily just for the 
sake of getting better certificates? Would it increase their market value?— k. They will 
go if they can afford it. 1 think it ought to if they are properly looked after. I am afraid a 
lot of them would not like doing it, because I think the financial question comes in with many 
of them. I have worked on the mechanical engineering B.E. degree course at the Engineer* 
ing College, and it is about to be placed before the Faculty of the Senate. Under this course 
the students will be about 27 at the time they are ready to take up a job which is a high age, 
and I do not know whether they can last out such a long period and not earning money. 

(^. When you state that every school boy should be taught a little hand-work such M 
carpentry, etc., I do not suppose that you mean to have carpentry and so on introduced 'into * 
every primary school ? ~A. I know it Is impossible. It Ls an ideal which one hopes to attain 
to one day. 

Q. Would you introduce the Sloyd .system ?~A. If we can gradually bring it about 
little by little, and get the use of the hands brought into education, I think it will bo a verys 
great thing. 

Q. I see that you have the groatast contempt for boards of all descriptions because you 
say that they are the surest way of preventing progress.—^. I am afraid I am drastic over ' 

that. 

Q. Would you include an advisory board in that statement ?— .4. I should certainly j,,' 
in the case cf the- Poona Engineering College Board because they meet twice a year, and it ia# ' 
impossible to remember what happened at the last meeting. They are never in touch with th^. 
place. I am on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and we meet once a 
We have got a very excellent Kecrotary, Principal and Chairman, and I think they do most# 
the work and practically run the place. I do not know whether the board does a great deal 
of good. Borne members never turn up to a meeting. 

Q. In the organization of technical and .scientific departments, referring to your own 
department, that of mechanical engineering, you say, “ It is hoped that alter the war it will 
be strengthened so that advice can be given to assist industries.” Then you say, “ Thrar 
departments could then w-ork in conjunction with but not under the control of a Provincial* 
Director of Industries.” Supposing the Director of Industries wanted to have the advice of 
the mechanical engineer and asked for it, do you say that the mechanical engineer should be 
able to refuse to give it ? — A. No. 

Q. He should be compelled to give it f—A. If it is laid down by Government he should 
do so. It would not be possible for hun to be under two masters as it were, but if it was laid 
down that he should give all help and advice to the Director of Industries, that ought to be 
sufficient. 


Q. Do you think that it would be a more satisfactory arrangement for the Director to 
have an expert of the same nature under him ? -A. I think that if the cost can be defrayed, 
it will be most satisfactory for the Director to have his own technical staff. If the scope of 
the Director of Industries is going to be big, my proposal is not feasible, and he must have 
his own man. I thought it might be possible to help as a beginning. ^ 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurritnbhoy.—Q. In the second paragraph of your note you say, 

“ In these museums may be seen the natural products of all countries side by side with the 
manufacturing goods in all stages which are made from them.” You think that such museums ' 
at big centres like Bombay and Calcutta will be useful '(—A. I would try and work themln 
smaller places as well. 

g. Will they be more successful in bigger places ?-— .4. Yes. There will be big museums 
in bigger centres and branch museums in smaller centres. • *> 


Q. As regards goods which you order out from the Stores Department, how many tnnn% 
do they take to come here ? — A. It entirely depends on what it is. I think from three to si* 
months, but articles which have to be specially nrade naturally take longer. It must be remem- 
bered that the Director General has got to start the whole purchase. He gets indents and 
has got to get quotations, tenders, and then he does not buy a ready made article as a 4 
He lies to see every bit of that article and put his mark on it. The machinery ediich- 
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out here will be seen to have every part stamped by his Inspectors. It practically moans that 
an engine has been specially made. 

Q* Do you get the articles exactly as you ordered, or sometimes do you get a slightly 
article ? — A, If the proper specification Ls given, and it is made clear exactly what is 
wanted and what it is for, the right article is sent. 

Q, Does it not take a long time before you get the ordered goods ? — A, I do not think 
so considering what they have to go through. It seems a long time to us, but the Director 
General has got to get particulars, etc. 

<?. Do you get the particulars yourself or do you sometimes take the assistance of big 
machinery agents here ? -^4. We constantly make use of the agents and branch firms out 

here. 

Q, And sometimes you specify the makers too ? ■/!. It is usual to specify a particular 
make or other make of equal quality. The Director General docs not like to be tied to one 
maker. He is influenced to think that undue preference is being given to one firm. 

Q, About the brick factory, ha\e you seen any bricks made by the Bombay Brick Com- 
pany ? Are they good 1—A, Yes. Kalyan bricks are very good also. 

Q, in^the last but one paragraph of your note you say about magnesium chloride being 
prepared from waste salt liquor in Kharagoda. Do you think that if the duty on liquor is 
removed that industry will thrive 1—A. 1 heard about this salt industry at Ahmedabad and 
went and saw it. They complained that they had to pay liquor duty and tliat they had to 
pay a terminal tax as well. When making experiments and using a very wasteful plant, it 
struck me tliat there should be some machinery to help them during th(5 early stages. Early 
in this war there was a great scarcity of magnesium chloride and attempts were made to manu- 
future "it, but in this case an Indian Chemist succeeded in separating it from the waste salt 
Itqixor. 

Mr, C. E. Low, —Q. Do not the existing forest museums show examples of the use to 
which wood can be put 'I— A. I do not think so. 

Q, They do in some cases ?~ A. I do not know. I have only seen a small museum at 
Poona, The Public Works Department do not know much about the different woods that 
»re gro|rn in the Bombay Presidency and the forest people cannot give much information 
about their use. What I want them to do is to get the different kinds of wood in a museum, 
have them cut up and show the use to which they can be put. 

Q, There, is just one point I would like to ask you with reference to Mr. Thomas’ ques- 
tion about the Government buying agency for stores. Do you think it would be desirable to 
have an agent of the Hecretary of State exercising certain fii notions in this (jountry Don’t 
you thiulu it will cause trouble ? ~A. I have never looked at tlvi-t aspect of the thing. 

Q1 "Which do you think would be most likely to be in favour of purchasing Indian manu- 
factures, an agent of the Stores Department of the India Office, or an agent of the Government 
of India 'I— A, I think any man out here would do his best for the Government. Why should 
people want to send home if an article can be purchased out here ? It is possible to get a man 
like that. 

Q. This business about these branch hnua— -it is more or less hung up owing to the war— 
would it be dLscoidant with the otfier ide,?. : A, I do not think so, because the more branches 
there are the better. 

Q, Do you think they might eventually take to manufacturing here 1 — A. I think they 
would. I think it would follo\^^ 

Q, With the development of Indian steel and iron industries ? — A, It is bound to come. 
I| Bfcartft with repairing work. Wc cannot send home for every bit of repair Work. 

Q. You deal with the extreme importance of building up a class of skilled Indian foreme^ 
Whioih does not exist at present to a large extent,- - men in charge as foremen in engineerinS 
ijforkshopfl.— .4. Yes. 

Q, Have you any idea of how it is done in England It is a survival of the fittest. 

4^^ man wh/) shows considerable aptitude at his work and who has ako a certain amount of 
control among other men is very often picked out for trial. Sometimes he is not a success, 
and he is put back on his machine again. Another time a very good man may be 

found. 

0^ , He is the man who is to a kirge extent resp onsible for seeing that the machinery in 

works is fully and economically used A. Y es, and he also show^s other men how to 

do a good job. * 

amount of education has a man of that sort got ? — A. In England he studie® 
Vtflllte iS raittt 14 and then goes into works for his apprenticeship and then becomes an improver. 
BojOna of mem attend technical classes also during the time they are apprentices, 
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Q, The Indian fitter does not take to night schools at present. Has h« me^ 
doing so I think that after a day’s work in India a man does not feel inclined to 

classes in the evening. Night classes have been tried but were not successful. * 

Q. What class would you draw these men from? -A, From the mistrj^ class. I do^ 
not consider that these men should be “ educated men ” as the) understand the term at home. 
It is wasted education. I want to get the working cliss. The, ; do not want very much 
tion beyond learning to read and write and do arithmetic. After that let them become skilled 
in their profession. AVe are taking too many educated people and giving them a smattermg 
of ongineeiing and turning them out as engineers. It is all for the worse. It is a mistake. 

(J. Have you any definite suggestion as to w’liat should be done t,o the existing fitter to 
bring him up to what we want /I. Tnere are plenU of machine hands biit very few fitters. 
A very long training is needed to become a good fitter, and it is necessary to start very much 
younger than the techiiieul college boy. The best plan is probably to try and train the sons 
of the inistr> class. 

Q, Bring tli<‘ man as an apprentice under some d(‘rinite s\ stem ol training in this country ? 
ei. Yes. 

Q. 1 gather that }ou do not approve of an advisory board for the Director of Industries. 
A. I do not care about boards m this country because it is so ditficult to get thein to meet 
and get people to take an interest in the work. A boi!'<l meeting is summoned and the Chair- 
man is in Sind, some members in M liiableshvsar, and soon. When the board does meet 
togetlier. membi'rs sav there is very little tiim* to waste hei-ause they have important 
appointments and they hope that th<‘ agenda will be gone through quickly. 

(J, A\'hat do you think about a lioard of directors for industrial concerns ? --A. They 
are. paid. A (lovernment official lias jilenty ol work to do and in addition is put on a board. 
It does not make any difl'ereiice if he is paid or not. He has no time to spare. If there are 
only two or three meetings a yi'ar the members get absolutely out of touch with the work. 

(^. \\’'hat about a board like the Improvement Trust or the Port Trust ? They are paid.— 

A. • They are paid a small fee. I do not sap])ose that makes much difference. When there 
IS a permanent stiilf w'ith a paid chairiuan the board is looked upon as a kind of trustee to see 
that the ebairmau does not run amok. 

Q. A^ou wull have a permanent man as Director and ])laee him under the Department of 
Industries ! A. Ah*s. 

y. And you are op]>osed lo the idea of an advisory board to such an officer ? —A, I do 
not think it will do him veiy mueb good. That board will be useful if you do not w^ant to 
progri'ss. 

y. II you have an engineer under the Director of Industries, wmuld he not be dup&|ating 
the work of the Agi iimltural Engineer ? - /I. I think the Agricultural Engineer has got quite 
enough work to do and tlie man w’ho runs the industries branch of engineering wumld find the 
Agricultural Engineer's work too much for him. 

Q. Would they both be under tli(» same department ? -A, H there is an engineering 
stall it is ])robably better to concentrate it. 

y. What is your opinion as regards industrial t*xperts engaged l)y (Government going 
in for ])iivate work, for private consulting w^ork -A. It is liable to become very dangerous. 
They ar(‘ very apt to use (Government as a stepping stone to w'ork up a reputation. Then thore 
is the danger of peojile coming and asking for lielp privately for a fee, and eventually most of the 
time is taken up with such work and Government wmrk suffers. 1 do not think it is a bad plaij 
to give a little (‘ncouiagement by allowing fees to be taken in special case^, but I do not thilik 
that it ought lo be given too olten. 

Q. Ill a department whvre advice, is given by such a man as his official duty for oertam 
kinds of work to small ])eople, liow would you discriminate in the case of private consulti^; 
work between the above class of cases, and the kind of man from whom the expert woqld 
able to accept a consultant's fee '( Tlie jioint is whether this man should be mode to take 
up private consulting practice. Tlic jjrcsii nipt ion W'ould b(*, if a larger man came aloog with 
ji biggei job, this maji Tiiight take him on as a private consultant. Do you thinlc" that that 
position wdll raise any difficulties i - H. I think it is- an objectionable one. A man cannot 
serve two masters. If a man is paid by (Toverument to help people, then he should be content. 
If i\ little plum conies along from a Native »^tate outside British jurisdiction, he may be allowed 
U) have a. fee. % 

Prcaident. Q. i notice that you advocate the establishment in India of a large nupaber 
of bTanchos of English firms. That is so that they can study the needs of the couittry and 
aceonmiodale their orders accordingly ? — A. A^es. 



j Q, Also it is to know wiier^ to get things like nuts, bolts and loeks and otbe^ ^ 

Ungs. You know ^at they are made in the country but you do not know where T—A. Yes. 

And you want consequently to have an establishment in this country, a represen- 
j^tWe of the Director General of Stores, who Would make it his duty to do some of these four 
hings that you have laid out Yes. 

Q, For instance, he can increase the local purchases ?— -4. Yes. 

Q. When you begin to enumerate the kind of duties that that man will have thrown 
ipon him, the variety of officers that he will have to employ, the technical and geographical 
amount of inspection that will have to be undertaken — you realize that it is a big machine ?— 

1. Yes. 

Q, Such a man you call the representative of the Director General of Stores, but more 
appropriately he will be a part of the Government of India ? — A. I really do not mind. I am 
lot bound down to the Director General of Stores. 

Q. You do not insist on that point, but from our point of view it is important to describe 
•he machinery that the Government may be able to work with, and it is quite obvious that 
ve could not have in this country a representiUive of the India Office not subordinate to 
be Government of India ? — A. Yes. 

Q. If you follow up your ideii and consider in addition to this the big function of pur- 
basing either from the home firms who have got branches here or from people making in the 
5 ountry and add to that the desirability of more constH.ntly encouraging the industry of the 
Country you are looking at tlie Stores question from another point of view, from the Govern- 
Hent of India side, the Indian side rather than the home side, so that your purchasing officer 
lere will make it his business to get an article made in this country rather than send home for 
it to bt^fiuade ? — A. Yes. 

Q, In that case it does not matter so much whether you fix youi* Director General of 
itores in Bombay or anywhei;e else.~4. I do not care where it is, so long as we can get it 
in India. That is a tiling that has got to be worked out. 

tQ. From the ])()int of view of the purchasing officer it would be miidh better for him to 
be in a large city that happens to be the b(^st manufacturing centre ?— -4. Provided he is in 
touch with the other parts as well. I do not care whether it is Bombay or Calcutta. I have 
no interest in either, it is ])iii’ely a question of being able to get information as to where 
thing® can be obtained. 

Q/ You do not distinguish between Bombay and Calcutta ? 4. No. I do not think 
the point arises. 

Q. It is quite obvious that you have got to have agents in manufacturing centres as 
Well?- 4. Yes. 

Q. We are getting a certain amount of experience in the jVIunitions Board and beginning 
to #nd out where we can get things made.-- 4. You have found difficulty ifi finding out 
where things are made ? 

Q, We are getting to find out that there are several places besides both Bombay and 
Calcutta.— -4. There are many other places. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. How many yec.rs have you been in India ?— 4. Five 
years. 

Q. You say that the manufactuiers m India always turn out inferior things. Is it from 
your experience ? ~4. Generally speaking, there is not the same finish, the same quality 
about the Indian made article— 1 am taking a high stiuidard and I am aiming at it. 

Q, What is your annual purchase?- J. My annual purchase is very little indeed— 
^infinitesimal But I see a great number of things which come to the Public Works Depart- 
ment. We buy in India whenever we can, and I am always in the habit of looking into Indian 
made things. I want to try and raise the standa* i. 

Q. Then you can authoritatively say on your observation that all the articles made in 
India are always inferior ?-4. 1 do not say that is the case entirely, but I think that is the 
■ tendency. Take, for instance, an iron casting. One froin England and one from India. The 
' Indian one would do all right, but it is not so nicely shaped and clean as the one from home. 
It is a thing which I want to try to improve. 

, Q, I have some experience of heavy castings and we find that castings here arc not in- 
ierior to those from England.— 4. That is not my experience. 

Q. You say, “ At the present time there are few articles of local manufacture which 
come up to the standard of go^ds supplied by the Director General."— 4. I did not say, 

* none ’. 
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Q. ‘ Few ’ means * none If they get branches in India you impose a condition tihat 
they must keep an engineer. But when you get your supplies from England you do not impose 
the same condition there, ^y should a branch firm coming out here always keep mecha- 
nics I A, That is a thing I want to encourage. I have to deal with a great deal of pumping 
machinery for municipalities. I have got no atafl to put up the machinery at all. When it 
is indented for from the Director General I have got to specify that a man should be sent to 
put it up and band it over in working order. The Director General says that he has got 
several tenders from different firms who are very pleased to tender f. o. b. for the goods but 
they are not able to tender for the erection because tliey have not got the staff. They wijl 
be pleased to send a man out but he will have to 1. e paid extra by the month. My idea m to 
encourage branch e.s out here to have their own men and see a job through from start to finish. 
There is one firm which gets practically all the pumping machinery contracts in India because 
they had the foresight to keep the staff of men always in India. 

Q. \ on want that only the branches out here must keep all these mechanics. — A. I want 
firms who will take an interest in the goods they have supplied afterwards. Branch firms 
would be of little use to the (country unless they erect their machinery and keep an eye on its . 
performance afterwards. They will employ Indian draftsmen, clerks, litters, erectors, etc., 
and it is my ide^i that many of tln^te men will work up to positions as engineers in local 
maniihicturiiig firms. 

Q. You arc opposed to having a board with tlic Director of Industries. IIow are com- 
mercial firms worked ? — A. They probably have a Managing Director and also .a board the 
members of which are paid fees. 

Q. And they do notliing ? — A. I am not going to siiv that tliey are doing nothing. 
They have got thiur money in the concern and tiny are therefore interested in it. What I sity 
is, that if you take the aveivigc board out here -a Government board, that has vciy busy men 
on itr progress is impossible. 

Q. Tlie Board of the Director of Industries will bo a non-official board. — A. If it is a 
nop-officiaJ board the members will have to be paid. I do mit mind a board so much, if tbe 
membt'rs can kike interest in the work, but if it is decided to have a board and everything 
depends on that board whicli only meets two or three times a ye^ir, I say that progress it 
impossibli*. ^ ' 

Q. Tfiey will do their work as private commercial firms do.— .4. My own idfa is that 
the English boards sometimes work much better. In the Local Government Board, the 
Board of Education, the Board of Works and Die Board of Trade there are permanent officials 
and the bo.ard never meiits. 

Q. PYr the development of industiy have you got any board like that These are 

business boards and they do good work, and 1 do not see wliy an Industry Board should not 
run on the same lines. What I say is, get the riglit man and pay him well and make him 
drive the oJfi(r of the Board of Industry and give him plenty of expert assistance and he will 
do all right. 

As regards the mechanical foremen you want them from the fitters' class ?— .4. A 
fitter IS a fitter. lie has to do fitting work on engines and by and by he may rise to be a foreman. 
It is not necessar}^ that he should be what we call an “ educated man He is a mistry. 

Q. In England even if he be a fitter he has some education ? —4. Yes, he has got primary 
education. ^ ^ 

Q. In India you cannot g(‘t a fitter who has got that education ? — 4. I want to tako 
the luistry class for fitters. I do not want to take iioys from the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute who are too good for it. 

Q. But as mechanical forenian or manager of a mill?— 4. Yes, the latter ^yg 
to do better in life than become ordinary working fitters. 

Q. Mr. Low asked you whether you will have any educated Indians to teke to this atm 
fession as mechanical engineer by being an apprentice in a workshop.- -4. I should®' 
to see that. 

Mr. 4. Chdlerion.- Q. What arc the duties of the Mechanical Engineer to the Govern^ 
ment of Bomliay ( A. 1 came out for the purpose of inspecting pumping statfons, and since 
then I have had my duties considerably increased and have got to inspect ail the Public Works 
Department machinery. I am working as Superintending Engineer looking after the Centml 
Workshops where any repairs of Government machinery are carried out. All rfepartments 
of Government including the Medical ask me to ludp about their machinery and plant, and I 
am on various boards. We are more or less confining ourselvas to repairing plant and do not? 
want to manufacture at the Central Workshojis. These workshops were started in 1915. 

President. Q. The Medical htorcs people tell us that they get their repairs doivigdby the 
Director of Indian Marine.-4. The medical people have, a factory of their own. We ara 
quite prepared to take up and do any repairs, but have not got all the machinery yet, 
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Mr, A, Chatterton.—Q. Has this workshop been started in consequence of experience 
of deficiencies in private workshops in Bombay ? — A, I do not think so. I do not think 
that private workshops are deficient in Bombay in any way, but the whole point was that we 
had a lot of repair work which was never done. 

Q. Your object is to supplement the existing private workshops ? — A, Yes. 

Q, You do not come into serious competition with them ? — A. I do not think so. They 
are rather glad that we should do work which they do not care about. 

President. — Q. You began in 1915 and you have been all along in war time, and the 
engineering firms in Bombay have a great deal to do, so that it is hardly fair to draw this 
inference from var experiences. — ^4. If you take the case of an old portable engine and ask a 
Bombay firm for an estimate to overhaul it thoroughly for you, I do not think they care about 
it. Our idea is to take all plant belonging to the Public Works Department into our Central 
Store when it is not wanted. At the present time it rusts out or becomes useless. I go round 
and inspect the various districts, and when 1 see any plant not being used or lying in a corner, 

I ask for it to be sent to the shops where we repair and overhaul it, so that directly an executive 
engineer wants plant we may be able to send it out to him in good order. 

Mr. ChatterUm.—Q. Have you large stores of raw matcrwl '{—A. No. We are not 
going to have that. 

Q. As regards the question that has been raised about the training of mechanical engi- 
'neers, as you have been recently out from home, would you tell us what system is most pro- 
minent at home for the training of mechanical engineers ? Do they come straight from the 
school to the works, or do they come from the school to the technical college and then to the 
works I- A. I have been out here for the last five years, and so far as I can gather the system 
is that they go from school to one of the universities or one of the big technical institutions, 
and there take their technical training and then go into the works. Generally they have had 
to pay to go into works, but I b(;lieve the system of paying has dropped out from what I have 
heard. ' • , 

Q. Did you personally go tlirruigh a course like that I took my degree at 

Cambridge and went into works for four years and had to pay. 

Q. The question was rais(;d by Mr. Low about the employment of Gotermnent experts 
to do private consulting work. Supposing that indiistries and mechanical engineering develop 
largely in the future tluTc will be need for a considerable number of consulting engineers and 
consulting industrial experts 'I— A. I quite agree with that, but that is a matter of private 
enterprise. 

Q. Would it be a satisfactory system to induce these men to come into the country on 
Government service and pay them a retaining fee and allow them to do such private consulting ^ 
work as they can and also do consulting Work for the Govermnent '?-~A. If it is the intention 
to subsidize them when they come out liere, they will^get well on their feet, and when Govern- 
ment wants them they will be too busy with private work. I should think it will be very nice 
for the man, but I do not think it is a good thing at all from the Government point of view. 

Q. If you want to get a better class of consulting engineers out here to develop the 
industrial system, would it not take a considerable number of years for a mechanical engineer 
to build up a good practice ? — A. Yes. But of course, if he got the stamp of Government 
on him it would come quickly. With Government as a stepping stone a capable man should 
be able to develop a business < >f his own quickly and having got a reputation he would leave 
Ooverimient who would have to start all over again. 

Q. Would you recommend the abolition of the examinations for certificates for engineers 
in charge of boilers ?- A. Yes. I had rather expected to have more questions on that point. 
My experience in going round difT*‘ie!\t stations is that while it is obligatory to employ one 
of these men and to pay him a good salary he knows that he cannot be done without and he 
frequently docs nothing. I cannot see why we cannot now employ any man we like to look 
after engines and boilers. There are euouah men for the work, and this system of having to 
employ men, often to do nothing — ^and they know tliey have certificates is doing a lot of 
harm. In every engine house there is a low paid mechanic who does the work. This is the man 
I want to encourage, but owing to his lack of educiition I cannot do so as he is lumble to pass 
an examination and get a Boiler certificate. 

* Sir F, IL Stewart. — Q. You have been here for five years ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind telling us what you were before you were engaged here ? — A. I 
served my time in Messrs. James Simpson & Co.’s works and spent about four years in going 
through all their workshops and on erecting engines in different parts of the world in connec- 
tion with water works. Then I became an assistant engnieer in the ]k:)rtHmouth Water Works 
Co., where I was for abqgt eight years and left to take up my present appointment as Inspector 
of pumping plants in the Bombay Presidency. 
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<3. you know whether there is a similar appointment in any other province ?— 

I understand that they are going to make one in the United Provinces. 

Q. You do not think that it Would work if the Mechanical Engineering Department 
were under the cotitrol of the Director of Industries ? —A. I have got my own definite 
work to do, and I think there is room for another mechanical engineer under the Director of 
Industries. 

Q. What department do you come under at present I -A. I am under the Public 
Works Department and write either to the Joint Secretary to (Tovernment or the Secretary 
to Government in that Department. 

Q. You raise a question about a provident fund for experts engaged on a temporary 
basis because you say they will be older than the majority of men c(»ming to this country, 
and they should be provided with a good provident fund in preference to a pension. Would 
that be satisfactory ? — A. I am a temporary man myself, and am subject to one month’s 
notice. I have a provident fund whicli is based on the railway provident fund system. T 
came out here when I was about 31, and I think from my own point of view that a pro* 
vident fund is most satisfactory. I give a twelfth of my pay and Government add 75 
per cent. 

Q, What about the investigations of the.se experts ? Will their results be kept private ? 
— A. It will be better for tlie country if they are made public. 

Q. Would that not be a hardship to the private concern ? —/I. I take it the fee is t<j be 
very small. The firm which can pay handsomely will have their own man and keep their 
secrets. If the firm is a really big firm it will hardly want to go to Government for help. 

Presidentr Q, Have you any supplementary remarks to make ? -A. I hope you will 
pa> particular attention to the boiler part of the business. I want the Boiler Inspection Act 
to be the same for the whole of India, enid 1 want the compulsory employment of certificated 
engineers to be abolished. 


WtTNESS No. 331. 


fr, Q, R. Duxbnry, Mr. (/. K. DuxBURV, DejviJy Conservator of Forests, SM Circle, 

Written Evidenc'e. 


Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises. 

*ioiieer factoricB. I have no experience of Government pioneer industries. My opinion nevertheless is that 

Government should start theae in the case of new f)roducts, and esptKMally when they own the 
raw materials the utilization of which it is desirable to foster. 

fc>peaking of fonjst products belonging to Government, I would Huggt\st that the utilization 
of these, if proving remunerative, should be kept under ( J()V(^rument control until a genuine 
compc!tition has been started. Go\ ernment could then put the factory up to auction with a 
reserve which would embody the cost to date, minus depreciation. It should be a sine qua 
nmi that the factory should be in charge of an expert and operations be at first conducted on 
- 'a small scale. 


Technical Aid to hidustries. 



In my province I suggest a demonstration factory for the extract of— 

(а) Tannin. There are already several tanning factories where the hides and raw babul bark 

arc soaked together in vats, and the more scientific methods of using tannin extracts should 
be demonstrated. 1 would establish a factory at Kotri near Hyderabad Sind. ^ 

(б) A small demoustratioji factory should be established at Hyderabad Sind to show 
purchasers of lac how the crude lac should be refined. 

(c) At Sukkur after the war when the necessary machinery for metal reinforcement of 
. bobbins has been imported, a demonstration factory for bobbin manufacture could be started, 
if the wootis about to be tried for the manufacture of wood bobbins prove suitable. 

Other forms of Government Action. 


polking of FofPMt 
partment. 


The chief drawback to the successful working of the Forest Department is largelv lack of 
funds. The Forest Dopurtment expenditure depends on what revenue it can bring. The Blue 
Book on the administration of the department in India will show the variation in the proportion 
of expenditure compared with the revenue in the different provinces. Gommunications must 
be improved where bad- -this is the most urgent matter in the large forests away from the rail— 
and will help produce, which caniu>t at present be exploited to be put on the market. Industrial 
enterprise will follow, heljx^d by demonstration factories staffed by managers who must know 
their* business. This lack of communications does not refer to the province of Sind. 
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In Sind most forests lie along the river and within easy reach of the rail Concessions 
as regards railway freight and the establishment under Government control for hire of tugs* 
with flat bottomed barges, would much stimulate contractor’s work. The country boats are 
slow and costly to hire. 

In Sind all growth depends on the proximity of water. This is available by flooding in 
riverain areas, but the danger is that plantations so situated may be washed away, while inland 
forests are considered after cultivated lands, in the supply of water through sluices in the bund, 
and lift irrigation is too expensive for forests except under the system of agriculture with 
forestry. Jjj the circumstaiidcs special plantations for tannin bark (‘annot be guaranteed to 
be raised and maintained at a rate which would make the sale of bark financially profitable 
on a limited area, 

(Mr. Duxhury did not (five oral cvid(n«'f'.) 


AVitness No. 332. 

M]o \\. ¥. D. Fisher, Coumvator of Forests, Northern (Firele, Bombay. 
Written Fvidence. 

The Forest Industri/ in the Nor(her}i Ciirle, Bomlxty Freskleney. 
Introdittion. 


Mr, W. F Di 
Fiaher, 


The prosperity of the forest industry and that of industries \n hich extract, trade in, or consume 
its products being indissolubly interdepejuh'nt, any survey of the circumstances and condition 
of the former jiiust often find exfiression in tenns of the latter ai^l any possi})Ie improvement 
in either must similarly affect both. 

The industries with which that of foresti'v is thus associated may be classified us follows : — 
• . ’ . . ‘ ! . 

Class A. (i) Those which are wholesale extractors of lorest products, such aft the industries 

of agriculture, timber, firewood, grass, minerals, etc. 

(li) Those which draw their special requirements from the above, such as the 
industrie^s of construction of all kinds (ships, railways, buildings. Conveyances, car- 
pentry), and the manufacturers of special article.s such as toys, brushes, handles, 
etc., etc, 

Class B.- Those dependent on other forest ))roducts in varying (juantities and special 
forms, such as manufactures of matclu^s, paper, glass, tan. coftins, })icture frames, 
gums, etc. 

Class C. Thos(‘ re([uirii)g pi'oduots obtainable by sfa^cial scientific processes from other- 
wise valueless forest produce, such as iridusti'ios producing acids, charcoal, dyes, 
gases, oils, s])irits, tars, etc. 

Hereafter, when spoken (»f colhu'tively, the above will }>e termed “dependent industiies.’^ 

The forests of the IVcsidency are divided into ‘ circles ’. The circumstances of one circle 
are not necessarily those of another, but the condition of the forest industry is similar in ail 
circles, differing, however, in degree, even within one and the. same cir(;le. Uniws otherwise 
indicated these notes refer to the Northern ('ircle only. 

The subject is so vast and the time available so short that this survey is uece.ssarily meagre 
and t he matters dealt v ith mu c be taken mainly in the order mentioned in the question paper. 


Capital. 

Owing to the facts that the organization and development of the forest and other industries Forwita, 
have much to be dcsiK'd and that many more ‘’dependent industries” are hkely to be 
developed, while prices of forest poKluce ajc steadily rising, the capital value of our forests 
can only be expressed in teinis of area and quality, helped out by figures of estimated working 
(‘apital and returns. 

The reserved forests of the Ikmibay Presidency co^au* 1 lOtJO square miles, the larger 
portion being of very high quality. There are besides many hundreds of scjimre miles of etjually 
valuable Government woodland practically unorganized, from jujiiJons only of vvhich some 
revenue is obtained. Our gro.ss I’evenue may be taken at Ks. 53 lakhs and our exp(‘nditure 
Ibt Ks. 27.1 lakhs. 

The Northern Circle has 3.000 square miles of reserved forest and about 1,.500 square miles 
of valuable woodland. The gross revenue is Ks. 18 lakhs and (‘xpenditure Ks. 1\ lakhs. The 
annual outlay of working (‘apital by “ dependent industries ” class A (i) only, for the extrac- 
tion of forest pioduce is roughly estimated at Ks. 221 lakhs and would be much larger were 
it not for quick returns. This money is partly the property of individuals and partnerships 
and partly borrowed by them from nioney-lendens. If twice the sum were required it would 
probably be forthcoming. There is j)robably ample indigenous wealth to finance any indus- 
trial enterprise that appears sufficiently attractive, e.g., when it was thought that thefe was 
money in matches, lack of funds did not stop private enterprise. More recently the same was 
true of glass. 
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Capital is shy, ficklo and elusive, because of uncertainties due to lack of scientific aud 
technical kn )wlcdge and of business capacity, especially of organization, among those concerned. 
High rates of interest are looked for as an insurance against loss of capital, so that successful 
schemes A and B shall cover failure of scheme C and still leave a profit. There appears am^le 
capital, but while profit making is often too easy to stimulate care, opportunities for investment 
are too restricted. 

Government Assistance. 

The timber industry suffers much from lack of oiganization and want of scientific 
and technical knowb^dge. These wants can only be supplied for some time to come by the 
Forest Department, but this is diffic ilt at present owing to lack of organization in that de- 
partment including the paucity of trained officers and the ahortoomings of the lower staff. 

The mateffi factories in Alimedabad and Belgauiii have enjoyed exceptionally generous 
assistance in free wood and w^ood at low rat(5s, but they are failing owing to lack of busiiffeas 
capacity in their promoters who, having located their factories, bought their machinery and 
enrolled tlieir staff, only then began to consider the availability of their raw material Better 
organization of the forest industry would make such material more available, but nothing that 
Oovemimuit can reasonably do will make those factories thrive, even if similar factories in 
other localities might, thus aided, justify their existence. 

The glass indiLstry appears a sound business in certain localities but is paralysed by bounty 
fed produce frotn Japan. This mistake is a direct loss to Government through its forest 
industry. It is hoped that the glass industry, e.g., the factory at Suuth Road, be suitably 
protected and aided by Government with expert advice. 

Rs. 15,(K)() have been advanced to a contractor for a saw-mill industry because the concern 
is on a sound basis and ample security is taken against loss. Scientific and technical advice 
\vill be given by the Forest Department, also any reasonable assistance in arrangements, etc., 
but were the forest industry better “ found ” such assistance would be more valuable, and it 
is to tlie advantage of the forest industry that this saw-mill should succeed. This venture is 
DOW thn'atened with failure owing to lack of business capacity in its manager. 

The dairy industry at Balghar has received valuable assistance by a grant of land 400 acres 
in extent, yielding an auruial crop of grass worth Rs. J,000 for an annual rental of Rs. 200. 

The writer knows too litGc of th s venture to say why such grants should be made. 

The last mentioned industry would be of great advantage to the forests if it tended to 
inculcate in the people an appreciation of th(^ value of stall and meadow feeding and the 
general care of cattle, but it hardly promises that. 

^^^lat form of Government assistance (if any) should take in general cannot be said — each 
case must be taken on it>s merits. Such assistance slioiild, it is submitted, connote a right 
on the part of Government to audit accounts and to take any other stop that would enable 
it to study the w^orking of the industry concerned in connection with results. Otherwise 
valuahlo experience for the future would bo lost. On the other hand, (h’)vcrnment should 
interfere as little as possible beyond tending expert advice suitable to the circumstances. 

If a pioneer factory seems advisable it would be best located at a centre of technical and 
scientific education. The building and fittings should be such that if the venture did not prove 
successful tiny could oo adapted for similar experiments in another line. If the results were 
satisfactoi*}^ the factory could be brought to a normal working level and form a most valuable 
asset for technical training and modified or extended as a demonstration factory. Where 
such location is unfavourable this could be duly allowed for in fin.d conclusions. 

Assistance in Marketing PYodMcts. ^ 

Exhibitions should be educational and supplemented by lectures. They should interest 
the young, point the way to obtaining training in the various indu.stries, and thus encourage 
parents to provide for the fulfilment of the interest roused. 

OtJier forms of Government Ail. 

It would seem a mistake to supply any industry with Government owned raw material 
on favourable terms beyond a comparatively short experimental period, and then only in 
quantities sufficient to determine the problem at issue. If an industry is founded on sound 
bases and not neglected by allowing bounty fed enterprises and the like, it should find its 

in the open market, i.e., on terms common to all comers. It is never known when 4 ^ 
aaad for any given raw material may arise. To bind Government for a long period 
s-in-aid seems bad business, e.g., match factories think that after 15 years they.*should 
;iven valuable cx)ncessions, but the picture-making trade and the coffin trade have since 
and both require the same material. Paper may do the same. There would no 
r an industry which cannot stand against an imported articlq after normal working 
ed, provided always the imported article is not bounty fed or otherwise pampered, 
m^nt may well be expected to ascertain, by expert advice, etc., why an industry is not 
, but not contemplate keeping it going with artificial support. 

{Mr, Fisher did not give oral evidence.) 
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Mb.^. f. Stuart-Menteth, M.LE.B., Electrical Engineer to the Oovemment of Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 

Technical Aid to Industries. 

In electrical work there are practically no consulting engineers in the Bombay Presi- Afaiatance from 
dency and there is a need for such engineers, but the business for many years to come cannot 
be sufficiently remimerative to attract them. In these circumstances, it is desirable that , 

Government expert officers should freely assist any contemplated electrical undertaking by 
giving technical advice. When such advice does not involve Government in any material 
expense, it should be given free, but when it is necessary to prepare detailed plans and esti- 
mates a charge should be made by Government sufficient to cover the cost of the work. I don’t 
think the Government Consulting Engineer should be called upon to purchase machinery and 
plant. He should di‘aw up specifications and call for tenders, recommend tenders for 
acceptance and be responsible only for the machinery conforming to the specification. 

Assistance in Marketing Products. 

fhere is no doubt that purchasers and suppliers need to be brought together by some (iommercial bureau 
system. The difficulty experienced in my own case is in not knowing where certain materials 
are to be obtained. A commercial bureau at the headquarters of each local Government 
would be of great assistance. A museum would also be of use, but it is questionable whether 
the expenses of such a museum would justify its existence. 1 think a commercial bureau 
would probably answer requirements. 

There is not the least doubt tliat, as far as Govnu iimont work is concerned, restrictions im- Purchase of 
posed by rules for purchase of stores restrict the development of electrical enterprise jn Iifilia. tJovernment stores. 
It is far cheaper and in every way more satisfact-ory for Government to purchase direct* from 
firms in India. 1 submit herewith a list* of case^ sliowing the cost and delay to Government 
through purchasing electrical plant tiirough tlie Dirccjtor GeiKual of Stores. Purchases should 
be effected from local firms whether the material is in the country or not, as they accept 
responsibility for breakage, and in the ca^(iof plant will erect it and make it over in’ working 
order. Also an officer is able to .at once explain to the local fii’in any doubtful points on 
matters, which, if the order is placr.d tiirough tlie Director General of Stores, are dis- 
posed of by an officer with no experience of India or any knowledge of our requirements. I 
have been trying for some time to get an important electrical fimi to open a branch office in 
Bombay without success. If orders are allowed to be placed in India, important firms which 
now arc in close touch with the Director General of Stores but are not represented in India 
will at once have to come to India and op^u branclu's to secure their orders. 

Another important point purely in connection with the supply of electrical material in Need for standard 
India is that the pressures of supply of energy by the various licensed undertakings in India 
should be made to comply with the standard pressures adopted by the British Engineering 
Standards Committee. The ciffect of this would be that all suppliers of electrical material 
would only have to stock standard apparatus, whereas at present, owing to a diversity of 
pressures of supply, they^ have to stock a variety of apparatus to suit each particular under- 
taking^ This Government is nov/ escribing standard pressures in their licences, but if all 
the undertakings that have becii lictns**d could be brought into line in this respect, it would 
be a boon to all supply -fn nis. 

Forms of Gm^mimeni Aid to Industry. 

It is a striking anomaly that with tim enormous areas of forests in India, firms should Supply of woo^ by 
be able to make fortunes by importing timber from Australia and elsewhere. The Forest l^partment, 
Dl|i|n1iment does not help industries in this respect as it ought to do. They should be in a 
position to supply sawn timber, seasoned and otherwise, at accessible depots throughout the 
country. lu electrical work we import iron poles for overhead lines which in many cases 
could be of wood, if the Forest Department had ready facilities for supplying them. 

^ ' Training of Labour and Supervision. 

. . ... 

I do not think that there is any question that the lack of primary education does hinder Lack of primary V 

development -fn India. I have had 19 years’ experience in different parts of India, and have 
frequently met numbers of men, with considerable aptitude and skill, who suffer through being 
uneducated and who, if they had had primary education, could have risen to better positions. ^ 

The electrical industry sdffers more than othem through lack of trained labour. I have NeoeRsbv for 
proposed to Government that steps should be taken for licensing skilled electrical labour, 

* See Appendix printed efter written evidence. 
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Goverimient have generally approved of this proposal and it was discussed recently at ike 
Electrical Conference. My proposal was based on the practice adopted in New Zealand which 
was found to be most beneficial. The labouring classes at present sufier through not being 
able to get pra(5tical training by apprenticeship. Facilities should be provided, so that this 
training can be obtained and the apprenticeship course should be prescribed so that apprentices 
receive a complete training in various branches without being confined, as at present, to one 
j)articulai‘ work. Students wlio qualify at technical colleges at present are generally unlikely 
to be of any use in mechanical or electrical works, owing to their absolute want of aptitude 
and dislike for any form of manual or practical work. Ninety per cent, of the students that have 
passed through the technical colleges are, in my oj)inion, useless for practical engineering work, 
owing to this want of practical ability. The training that is being given to them therefore 
is being wasted. When a branch of engineering requires practical aptitude the student should 
not receive theoretical education until he has proved his aptitude for such training by having 
passed through an apprenticeship satisfactorily. Or the theoietical and practical training 
might be sandwiched ; tliat is. a student might be one year at a technical college to leam 
elementary theory and the use of tools ; he might then go through liis appi enticeship course 
which should be followed by final theoretical training. This remark does not apply simply 
to those students who have been educated in India. I have had numbers of instances of 
students who have been sent home and have taken high degrees in engineering at technical 
colleges in Europe, who never can and never will be of any use as engineers, o\ving to an inborn 
inability for doing any practical work whatsoever. On the other hand, as already stated, 
there are numbers of uiu;dueated practical men who, if they had had the necessary theoretical 
tiaining. would have risen to better positions and supplied this great want of the country..* 

1 iiavi* had a few iustarnavs in juy office w^here wv. hav(‘ started to train apprentices in elec- 
trical work, but it lias been a failure, owing to the apprentices leaving as soon as they have got 
a smattering of knov\k‘dg(‘ and setting u}) as ele(‘trical engineers and contractors. These 
men are a danger to the (country. It is necessary therefore that there should be a definite pre- 
scribed course of training for apprentices which they must be required to complete before embark- 
ing on other eniploymwit. The practical training given in technical colleges is, in my opinion, 
absolutely valueless, as such training can only be given by apprenticeship to wwks. The train- 
ing in technical colleges also fails through not having an adequate staff of competent 
instructors. It is impossible for a single instructor to be thoroughly au fait with all branches of 
the subjects he has to teach. Instruction should therefore be supplemented by experts in 
the various Government departments and manufacturing firms. 

Organization of Technical and Hcimtifiv Departments of (iovernmenl. 

In connection with electrical work, Government has to maintain a testing laboratory and 
references are frequently made to im? by local firms for assistance by giving certificates for 
accurary of iustniments and other electrical apparatus. No definite rules have yet been fram- 
ed with regard to giving such assistance, but it would be of great value to firms and should be 
given. There is a tendency to restrict this work by charging unnecessarily high fees. Fees 
are necessary, but they should be as low as possible. I do not believe in attempting to cen- 
tralize anything of this nature in an Imperial Department. Local Governments should be free 
and unfettered in developing their own respective jurisdictions to the utmost. There should 
be, a technological institute therefore for each province ; the country is far too large to cen- 
tralize such matters in a central institute. Moreover each province has its own partioillar, 
resources and development of such resources should be encouraged in the province they 
actually exist. 

Local (iovernments in many cases have appointed technical and scientific experts in various 
branches and unless such officers are Imperial officers appointed by the Secretary of State, 
they arc restricted in studying methods in other countries which are vitally important to them ; 
without such facilities they cannot possibly keep up-to-date in their particular subject. 

With regard to reference libraries, I think there is a great need for such libraries in ‘SuSi 
province. Every Government or technical expert also should have a complete library dU his 
own particular subject at his disposal. 

Other farms of Governtmnt Action aid Organmitian. 

With legard to hydro-electric power schemes, Bombay is progressing in this r^pipect 
more than elsewhere, but the development of such undertakings is left to private enterprise 
entirely. There must be along the whole leiijgth of the Ghats innumerable places where power 
can be devi^loped economically and investigation is unquestionably desirable. A survey show- 
mg places where this can be done economically would be most valuable. In the ordinary oouise 
of duties a Government officer, however, is too overworked to do any original work of this 
nature. Government experts should be encouraged in this respect and should be assisted by 
being relieved of all routine, clerical and accounts work which under the existing system such 
an officer is tied to. 
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When the Electricity Act of 1910 was drafted and submitted to this Government, they The Kieotricity Aot 
strongly recommended the adoption of rules framed by the Board of Trade and Scientific 
Bodies at home instead of special niles framed by the Government of India. In practice these 
latter rules, in many cases, have been ambiguous and unsatisfactory. The adoption of rules 
which the manufacturers at home are conversant with instead of special rules for India would 
have been, in my opinion, more advantageous, and is, I think, even now desirable. 

When the draft Act was promulgated, it was proposed to centralize the administration 
of electrical matters in the Government of India. Owing to the strong representation of this 
Government, however, the Act was modified and powers were decentralized to a considerable 
extent on local Governments. Further decentralization, in my opinion, is desirable. For 
instance the standard units for electrical measurements prescribed by the Act are those repre- 
sented by the Government of India standards in Calcutta. Outside Calcutta, as far as 1 am 
aware, these units have never been used. Standards should be set up in each province based 
on the Imperial standards. The present standards of the Government of India are never used 
as standards for India and are therefore useless. 

The power for framing rules at present is vested solely in the Governor General in Council. 

I am strongly of opinion that these powers should be vested in the local Government as parti- 
cular circumstances in a province may require rules which are not required elsewhere. The 
attenapt to treat electricity as a highly dangerous source of energy which must be administered 
by a central authority is, in these days, when electrical experts abound, entirely unnecessary. 

Moreover, the applications of electrical energy are unlimited and progressing every year and any 
tendency to centralize its administration must restrict development. 

Local Governments should have absolute and free control therefore in dealing with and 
developing electrical enterprise in their respective provinces. In spite of ollorts of this Govern- 
ment to decentralize administration in this respect, centralization is still being striven for, as 
shown by a recent order of the Government of India under the guise of the necessity of uniform 
practice for India.” Uniformity means centralization, which in turn moans delay.* Burma 
has oil fields, Bengal coal fields, Bombay water power — uniformity (if practice in such case 
therefore is a hopeless bugbear and eac^h province should be al^solutely unfettered to develop its 
own r(3SOurc(^s as rapidly as it possibly can. 

APPl-iNlJlX. 

Cases of Loss and Delay in mxleriny Material throvgh the Director General of Storeys. 

]. In February 1915 we indented on the Direc^tor General of Stores for laboratory equip- 
ment estimated to cost £1,229. The indent comprised electrical plant, switch boards and 
instruments. The Director General placed the whole order with a firm that manufactured 
electrical plant only ; this firm then subcontracted the res4 of the order vnth a firm that made 
switchboards only ; this firn* in turn again subcontracted with an instrument manufacturer 
for the supply of the instrument portion ; the result was that the Director General’s quotation 
amounted to £2,610 exceeding the cost of supply by a local firm by £1,139, that is double 
that of the work, and material has not yet been supplied (refi'rence Govenunent Order A. - 6870, 
dated 3rd July 1916). 

2. Batteries of a certain niak< were ordered in 1912. The Director General supplied 
batteries of another make which could not be utilized and contended that these batteries were 
identical in all respects with those that had been ordered but afterwards admitted and regretted 
his mistake. Batteries were then ordered and supplied locally which involved Government 
in a loss of nearly Ks. 4,000 and several months’ delay. 

3. Switchboards ordered through Director General of Stores in May 1912 arrived 
broken and IJ years expired before their replacement was effected. 

4 . A Cooper Hewitt Printing machine was ordered from the Director General of Stores ; 
on arrival one lamp was broken ; the cost was borne by this office. A new lamp which was 
then ordered was again broken and the cost again bonu' by this office. Lamps were then 
ordered from a local firm and supplied intact within three months ; a delay of nearly two years 
occurred through this order being placed with the Director General of Stores. 

\ A motor pump estimated to cost £60 was ordered through the Director General of 
Stores ; intimation was received that the cost would exceed the estimate by £165. The pump 
was then purchased locally for £62. 

6. Motors for Printing machines estimated to cost £41 wt3re ordered through the Director 
•General of Stores. A cables was received intimating the cost would be £108. The motors 
were then purchased locally at half the Director General’s cost, namely £54. 
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Oral Evidence, 26th November 1917. 

President.— Q. How long have you been in Bombay l—A, Eleven or 12 years. 

Q. As Electrical Engineer to Government ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Before that you were on the Calcutta side?-‘-i4. Yes. 

Q. How many years Were you over thete ? — A. I have been about 19 years altogether 
in the country. 

Q. The previous 8 years in Darjeeling ? — A. Yes, and a year at Lahore. 

Q. You are advocating, as has already been advocated here, the introduction into the 
country of finns that are able to supply many of the wants that are now obtained by indenting 
on the Director General of Stores. I understand that your idea is that these firms can study 
the wants of the country ? — A. Yes, certainly. 

And accordingly can produce materials more suitable to the country than can be done 
by an agency at home. If you have an arrangement of that kind the arrangement exists for 
that matter noAV, in a small way you don’t propose that Government should do anything 
active in the way of encouraging these firms to come here ; you don’t make any proposal on 
those lines V A. No, I do not. The only thing is that you should discourage them by not 
giving them orders direct from home ; let them be out here, so as to get their orders here. You 
have got big firms ai home wlio get orders from the Director General of Stores, who are not out 
here. 

Q, AMiat. practical steps could be taken according to the Stores rules you are expected 
to buy anything in tlie country made of country materials, or anything in which there is a suW^ 
stjintial amount of workmanship done in the country ? As long as there are no firms in the 
country wlio can make the articles, wtj arc practically forced to buy from home under the pre- 
sent rules. A. Ves. 

Q. AVhat is the first step to get out of this vicious circle ?- A. Government have to en- 
( ourage firms in some way to start out here. 1 cannot say in what way they should do so. 
For instance, in Japan a w^ell-known manufacturing firm in England lias put up works ; and if 
they are able to do that there, they might be encouraged to do the same here. 

Q. Is it notf due to a w'aiit of enterprise on the part of the firms ? — A. It is principally 
due to their getting orders at home for India. 

Q. In other words, you think that if they came out and set up their works here, they are 
afraid that the orders would still go home through the Director General of Stores ? — A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. That would not be in accordance with Stores niles, under which we are to buy from 
them so long as prices are suitable and quality up to standard.- -x4. Government will have to 
encourage them to begin here. 

Q. Can you tell us why there is this failure of enterprise in India, as compared with Japan, 
on the jiart of European firms ? — A. That is an extremely difficult question to answer. 

Q. You have given us an illustration of a well-known firm who went to Japan and set up 
works there ; why don’t they do the same in India ? — A. I cannot say why they do not at all 

Q. What testing laboratory do you refer to on the 2nd page of your evidence ? — A. We 
have to be in a position to test meters ; and firms out here, who supply a variety of 
instruments, have no means of certifying to the accuracy of these instniments. They 
frequently write to us and Avant certificates to that effect. 

Q. Have you got a testing laboratory here ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And do you do work of this kind for firms ? — A. Yes. But we have not got ouf> 
laboratory in proper order ; We have done a certain amount, and hope to do a great deal more 
than we are able tc do at present. 

Q. Do you charge firms for this work ? A. Our charges have not been approved of 
by our Government yet ; but certain fees have been more or less laid down at a Conference 
of Inspectors. 

Q. You propose to give a recognized certificate ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that certificate placed on the instniment in any Way l- A. We will do that ; we 
will give them a definite calibration of the accuracy of the instruments they send us. * 

Q. Can they use that and publish it '\~-A. They would use it for each instrument sold. 

Q. Is there any way in which that certificate is likely to be abused ; for instance, put 
on to a wrong instrument ? — A. That is a small detail which we could get over all right. Every 
instrument has got its number. 

Q. You think that the whole of this work should be entirely under the control of the 
Lqcal Government ?-— .4. In what way do you mean in connection with the instruments at 
this laboratory ? Yes. 



Q, And yon say it would be an advantage to have one common standard for the whole 
of India We have got a common stanckrd for the whole of India, but it is never used. 
It was set up in Calcutta, but outside Calcutta it is useless. 

, Q. What standard do you refer to ? — A. The standard for electrical units in India. 

Q, Do you mean to say that in Calcutta standard units are employed when they are 
not elsewhere used in India 1—A. They have set up Government of India standards in Cal- 
cutta, If there was any legal question in regard to the accuracy of meters here, it would finally 
have to be disposed of by reference to the units in Calcutta. 

Q, That is not necessarily a drawback I— A. It is impossible to comply with. 

Q. It is not necessarily a drawback, the system of having an Imperial Department, or 
having these systems centralized, because there may be something mong with the present 
working of the system. That could be put right. Who is the responsible authority in the 
case of Calcutta ; who is it that has caused this trouble ? A. It was done by the Elexitrical 
Adviser to the Government of India. He set the standards up in Calcutta. 

Q. In what way are his standards impossible to apply in Bombay — A. They are not 
impossible ; wc can set up the same units here, but legally the only unit is the unit in Calcutta. 
We can set up identically the same unit on the international basis. 

Q. Wliy don’t you ?- J. We will probably do so, although legally under the Act we 
would have to make a final reference, to Calcutta. 

^ Q. You have not yet shown that it is a disadvantage to have an Imperial Department, 
rfierely because you yourselves here have departed from tlm standard recognized by the Elec- 
trical Adviser to the Covernment of India ? — A. have departed simply because it is not 

possible to use the standards. 

Q. They could be duplicated?— A, Yes, but legally they would not be the same. There 
is only one standard which, is in C'nkuitta ; wc can reproduce the same tiling here, amHor prac- 
tical purposes we do do it. 

Q. But if you applied your conclusion to all Local Governments, what is going to happen 
to Local Governments that ar(‘ not so highly developed as that of Bombay, or within which 
industries are not developed to the same extent. Take Burma ; would you have an Electrical 
Adviser to the Government of Burma, with the same standard ?- -/!. Certainly. 

Q, And at Coorg ? - A, Yes, at Madras. 

Q. But Coorg is not under Madras. — A, Even then you could do it in each pkce. 

Q. And the North-West Frontier Province? — A. It all depends upon the extent of 
development. 

Q. That is why 1 am putting this point before you ; there are so many varying degrees 
of development that it seems impossible to judge of province's from the point of view of Bombay. 
It may be possible for the Bombay Government to provide Electrical Engineers, but the less- 
developed provinces would not be so successful.*— .4. They can easily get men. 

Q, They liave got to pay for thejm — A. The (’entral Provinces have got Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

Q. Would the North-West Frontier Province have a full-time Electrical Engineer ?—i4. 
I should think they could quite well. 

Q. What prospects could they offer a first class man in cases of that kind ?- I do 
not know. 

Q. Does it not occur to you that if you liad an Imperial Service of the kind, you could 
get a better type of man on an average, because he would have higher prospects to rise to, and 
your Local Governments could be siJ}>plied with men from the Imperial reservoir of 
specialists ? — A. I am net in favor of an Imperial Branch of speciali.sts. Local conditions vary 
80 much throughout India, it is better to have permanent local officers who can concentrate on 
the needs of their particular locality. The experience they acquire, knowledge of 
natives, methods of work and vernacular, is lost if they are to be transferred to other 
provinces. 

Q. There would be transferences at difierent times, because there is the danger of a single 
under a Local Government, if he happened to be a success, staying on in his province. 
Thftt Local Government would be very lucky, but what are you going to do with your bad bar- 
gains ; how is the Local Go'^'ernment going to vet the bad bargains ?- A. It would get rid of 
it, I suppose. 

Q, How is it going to tell that it has got a bad bargain ? — A. You can always tell whether 
a man is doing his work properly or not. 

Q, They cannot be Certain, can they ?- A, (The witness made no reply.) 
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If you have Local Governments employing their own separate specialists, and each 
specialist is a little pope to himself, there is the chance that there Would be a great variation in 
your standard all over India ; a great variation in the application of standards and methods. — 
A. In what way ? 

Q, Every man will have his own ideas, unless he is brought into the Imperial Depart- 
ment and made to mb shoulders with experts from other provinces. — A, He would acquire 
particular experience of that particular province, which Would be of value to him and to that 
Goverimient and which would not be of the same value elsewhere. 

Q. Would not be exactly of the same value, but don't you think it a good thing for a 
man to be brought in who has experience of one or two, or oven a larger number of provinces. 
Don’t yon think your regulations with regard to electrical standards would in that way become 
more uniform ; the views of all provinc(‘S Would be more freely represented to the Government 
of India through the Imperial Department V~A. No. You could do it as Well through con^ 
ferences. 


Q. You would have conferences every year ?- -A. Yes. 

Q. Would yon all agree in those conferences? — A. We get a certiun amount of uni- 
foriuity. 

Q, You say, “ Uniformity means centralization, w'hich in turn means delay.” I don’t 
quite follow the necessity of that reasoning. I liave knowm delay to occur through want of 
uniformity, hut cannot recall any instances wliere uniformity has caused delay. ^ — A. Take^y; 
electrical rules for instanei'. We are endeavouring now to try and find uniform electri(M|^ 
i;ules throughout India whi(^h is extremely difficult, and we discuss and haggle about 
matters suitable in one province and not in another. 

Q. You prefer to let tin; j)rovinees go their own way ? — A. Y(‘h ; leave them alone and 
let them push ahead as fast as they can. 

(^. «An<l the same way in regard to the purchasing of stores : each province would do 
its own purcliasing ? A. Each provinc.e can do its own purchasing as at present. 

Q, Would you tmeourage electrical Tuanufacturing firms to come out to India, and insist 
on those fir.ms having oik* shop in each province ? A. No, not at all. 

Q, You would allow that mucli free trade between provinces 'i---A. Certainly I do not 
see tliat need prevent the oilicer from purchasing from anotlier province ; they cannot possibly 
purchas(‘ in (urcli province. 

Q, You do not think it an advantage to become a bigger customer and get special rates J 
if you are an Imperial Department you become a bigger and more important customer. — A* 

No, the amount of business is ilie same. 


Q. Th(^ total business would not be the same ; one man would buy one kind of instrument, 
another man another kind, and probably if you had a centralized department with a little agree- 
ment, yon could put up with tht; same type of instiunient. — A. We Want local purchase as 
we want to get the work through quickly : at present we take any instrument we find suitable. 

Hon^ble Sir R, N. Mookerje>e.- Q. You say, “ Ninety per cent, of the students 
that have passed through the technical colleges are, in my opinion, useless for practical 
engineering work, owing to the want of practical ability.” Is that your experience, or merely 
an opinion I —A. I can say both, as regards the electrical profession. I am not dealing with 
other })ranclies ; my note is purely on electrical matters. 

Q. Have vou got any electrical students ? — A. Numbers of them. 

Q. You don’t think they have got much experience ? A, Very few are of any use at 

aU. 


Q, What about those from tlie technical institutions ? —.4. Even those from the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and from Bangalore. They are theoretically very good, 
Bangalore particularly, hut practically they are of no use. 

Q, You suggest that they should go through practicial training first and then through 
a course of theoretical education ? — A. I suggest that you should first find out, before you give 
any theoretical training to a student, that he has gob the practical aptitude to become an engi- 
neer, unless you are going to train him simply for educational Work. I cannot say which is 
the best way ; you can either put him for a year into a theoretical college, then let him take 
the apprentice’s course ; then back again to a theoretical college ; or put him to practical Work, 
Bee if he can use his hands, and then give him a theoretical course. The technical colleges 
give a youth a theoretical course and then send him out as an engineer. 


Q. In the next paragraph you say, “ The training in technical colleges fails through not ; 
having an adequate staff of competent instructors.” Do you infer that practical training can-^^ 
not be done properly in those colleges ? — A. Yes ; they just show the student hoW to a : 
tool. . * r ^ 



Q* With reference to your difficulty m getting stores from England, and in getting them 
in time, don’t you think that if there were a stores department here, that would fooilitate 
matters ?— ^1. Yes. 

Q, But you cannot have it in every province separately ; it must be an Imperial Depart- 
m^t. — A. Yes, if there is a representative in each big centre. 

Q, Then the European firms who set up branch offices here could give every information 
wanted, and the Imperial Department could place orders with them.- A. If there is going to 
be a representative in the principal centres, it would be of some use ; but if it is going to be 
located in Simla, it would be of no use. 

President.- Q, He need not be in Simla or Delhi at all. He has no direct dealings with 
the Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief ; but he could be either in Calcutta or Bombay, and have 
representatives in other places like Madras, Cawnpore, etc.-— The great advantage in 
dealing direct with the suppli(‘r is that you iiiv. able to go and discuss things with him on 
the spot. 

Hon*bh Sir R. N. Mookerjee. Q, Would you have all these provinces buying, or should 
the Government of India buying department arrange for the location of its officers ? Merely 
because it would be a department of the Government of India, it need not be at Simla or 
Delhi ; for instance, the Geological and Botanical Suiveys arc not there ; nor the Survey of 
India.- A, He would be a Government of India officer and would not take the same 
interest in the work as a local officer. 

Q, It would not be possible for each Provincial Government to have a superior man ; 
1;l!tlt the Imperial Gov(^rnment could have its subordinate stall in each province. 

President.- Q. Would you have the Burma Government's buying representative in 
Bombay or Burma T -A. lii Bunna. 

Q. You would find that he cannot get Avhat you wanted tlien\- .4. But he would be 
able to imminunicate with other provinces I bike it. ^ ‘ 

Hon^ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.- Q. Yon may have a branch there but generally the man 
must be under the (b)vernment of India. And it may be that he would have to write to 
England, but it must be done by one chief man ; do you agree to that ? -A. Yes, but I do 
not see why in big cases you should not have one purchaser in Bombay, one in Bengal, etc. 
In that case 1 do not see why you want to liave one head for the whole lot. 

Q. Otherwise it would be difficult for him to keep in touch with the whole of India I— A. 
You are going to have a Commercial Bureau which will keep in touch with the whole of India. 

Q, YW won’t get ev(*rything from the Commercial Bureau ; the Government must also 
see that they are buying in the best market. If you leave it to Bombay, the Bombay man will 
buy dearer than the Calcutta man ; but if one man has control over Bombay and Calcutta,, 
you will find that you can get things cheaper. — A. T think time is the great thing ; you want 
to get your works through. • 

Q. The delay you refer to, and we have also heard a lot of evidence.* about it, will 
disappear if we have one man in India. 

Mr. A. Cfuitterton.- Q You say there is need in Bombay for Consulting Engineers in 
electrical work ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of consulting work do they get now ?— -/f. Very little ; there are no Con- 
sulting Engineers ; I mean no Consulting Electrical Engineers. There is need for this, because 
the various municipalities and tin* people want to undertake electrical schemes and cannot 
get,;jnen to advise them. 

Q. You suggest then tliat, as a temporary arrangement, the Government Consulting 
Engineers should do this work ? A. Certainly. 

Q. Why do you say that the advice should be given free, or only a small charge made ?- - 
A. Because you want to encourage and develop the industry first. I do not see why, when 
Government is paying an officer, they should not give his services free, so long as they are not 
out of pocket by it If they have to engage extra staff, then it should be paid for, 

-Q, How is the private Consulting Engineer to make a start ; would he iiot meet with 
competition from the Government Engineers ? — A. If there is a private Consulting Engi- 
neer who will come forward, let him do the work. 

Q. Government would presumably have enough work to keep one Consulting Engineer 
employed ? — A. Yes, but their work is not consulting work. 

Q, Is it executive work ? — A. Yes, accounts, clerical, executive. 

Q. The question is ho'V to make it possible for private individuals of sufficient reputation 
start as Consulting Engineers ; would it be wise for Government to bring them out and give 
them a certain amount of work covered by a retaining fee, and let them do private work ?-r» 
A* Ves, I do not see why they should not do that. 



Q. Do you think that men will come out on those terms, in the hope of graduatfy build* 
iug up a private consulting practice ? — A, It all depends upon the retaining fee. 

Q. Under existing conditions, you object to Government Consulting Engineers purchasing 
machinery and plant ; you would leave that to the municipalities and local boards | — 
A. Yes, I do not see why he should be concerned with that. 

Q. Is that not one of the most important functions he has to perform out here ? — A. He 
would naturally call for tenders, and he would advise as to what they should accept. 


Q, Wliat is your objection then ; to his being responsible for pecuniary transactions ? — 
A. He is C/onsulting Engineer ; why should he do the actual purchasing ? 

Q, He would have to advise these local bodies to appoint Executive Engineers to do the 
work under the direction of the Consulting Engineer ? - A. They would simply call for tendeib 
and he would recoinnictid a tender to be ac^ceptcd. They could accept any they liked, and after 
that they would deal direct with the firm. 

Q. Would he inspect the work to be carried out by tlie finu ? — A. Yes ; to see that it 
conforms with the tender. 


Q. In regard to tliis question of training electrical engineers, you say : “ Instruction should 
tlicrefore he supplemented by <*xperts in the various (jlovernment departments and manufac- 
turing firms.” Could you d(welop that idea a little more ? — A. I was looking at it from the 
electrical engineering side, and that is that in electrical engineering a single individual cam 
be master in all its multifarious branches. If you are going to give a man a theoretical tra 
ing as an electrical engineer, he should be tauglit just as we are in the theoretical colleges 
home by various specialists. There are sucli a nnmb(M’ of branches in electrical engiueerii 
that one man cannot possibly give instruction in them all. 



Q. 1 think you told kSir R. N. Mookerjee that the present system of training, in which 
they got the theoretical coiirsi; of instruction, in such institutions as the Victoria Jubilee Tech- 
nical institute and the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, did not turn out really practical 
men -A. No, they do not. 

Q. Are these the men yon are dealing with in this particular paragraph, where you say ; 
that their instruction should be supplemented. - -v4. Yes. I noticed that deficiency in thfit 
men who have taken tlieir degrees and come to work with us. 

Q. When you have got these men from the Institute of Science have they improved in 
course of time ? A. Occasionally here? and there we get a man who is trained up to be of use. 

Q. What is the defect in tliose tliat don't improve? A, Absolute inability to apply 
themselves to work ; to apply what they liave learned. 

Q, A sort of lack of practical instiiH‘t Yes. 

Q. Then your cotitetdiun is that these people have iiot l)(‘en trained at all ? — A. They 
might do for educational work, for teaching (dectrical theory and that sort of thing, but they 
are no good for practical electrical (‘ngineering. 

Q. You would put them through tJie practical work first ? A. They must have prac- 
tice and theory m electrical engineering. I would first satisfy myself tluit the man has got 
practical aptitude, by putting him as an apprentice. 

Q. Would you apprentice him as a mechanical engineer ; not as an electrical engineer ? — 
A. No, as a mechanical engineer. 

Q. Would you advise, for instaruie, in a place like the Indian Institute of Science, 
nobody should be admitted into the electrical course until he liad gone through a practicab 
course of mechanical engineering ? A. The Bangalore Institute is not really an institution 
for training ; it is more or less a research institute. 

Q. Would you suggest that all th(^ students who go to that institution to be trained as 
electrical engineers should first of all have gone through a course of mechanical engineering? — 
A. Yes, certainly ; have gone through a preliminary course of mechanical work. 

Q. As Electrical Engineer to the Government of Bombay, do you have to deal with the 
big power schemes ? — A. To a certain extent. 

Q. On bolialf of Government ? - A. Yes. 

Q. Have you gone into the question of cost of engineering power in schemes of the ,t)rpe 
that are now being carried out, sucli as the Tata scheme ; the cost of generating poWer par 
unit ? — A, I practically know what their supply costs are. I have not worked out whether 
their scheme is the most profitable one that tliey could have adopted. 

Q. You have not gone into the question whether the coflt^)f generating power by the 
methods now in use is the cheapest and the method the best that could be used With out pre- 
sent knowledge of electrical engineering ? — A. I think it is the best. - 



^ Iff " ' ^ 

^ ^ ®®y» behalf of the Government of Bombay, do you examine schemes 
critica^l, and have you got power to turn down a scheme Not in the least. 

C* There is nothing to stop them in putting up a bad scheme 1—^, No, not at all, if 
they have got the money for it. 

Q» Does the concession depend upon that ? Supposing the promoters of a company 
apply to the Government of Bombay for an electrical concession, and they propose to generate 
power in a certain way, constructing reservoirs, pipe lines, etc. Have they to lodge the details 
of that scheme before they get the concession ? — A, Yes, certainly, if it is a question of acqui- 
sition of land ; the details would have to be considered. 

Q, Do you, as Electrical Engineer, criticise that ? — A. Yes, it would be sent to me for 
report. 

Q, You have the power or right to advise the Government of Bombay to turn it down, 
because it is a bad engineering scheme I — A. I can point out any defect ; but it is up to the 
Government to accept my opinion or not, I have no power to turn it down. I have no such 
authority. 

Q. Has any estimate been framed as to the amount of power that can be usefully gene- 
rated to cover the whole needs of Bombay ? — A. That question was gone into when Tata’s 
license Was first discussed but I cannot tell you the figures ofi-hand, We Went into it when 
the fitst scheme was made. We have no definitely prepared scheme on those linos, but when 
Ipfca’s scheme originally came up, the question of the needs of Bombay was discussed in 
<MWmoction with their scheme ; but we have not made a power survey of the possible requiro- 
ihents of Bombay. 

Q. Are these concessions like Tata’s given in perpetuity, or is it on a lease The 

scheme is purchasable by Government ; that is a matter for Government to consider; the pur- 
chase after a certain number of years. 

• * < 

Q. Is there any proposal on the part of tlie Government of Bombay to start a hydraulic 
survey of the possibilities of power along the coast ? -A, I do not krfow of any such scheme. 

Q. There is no work being done in that direction except by private entei^rise ?— i4. No. 

Sir F, //. Stewart, — Q, Do electrical problems, as such, vary very much in different parts 
of the country 'i- A. They do. 

Q. You therefore argue that elec.trical engineers should be provincial I— A. Certainly. 

Q. Supposing that a problem arose in connection with oil fields, say from the electrical 
engineering point of view, would it not be better to have a central man to deal with such all 
over India ? —A. Oh no, I do not think so. Take the problems they have in the Burma fields 
regarding lightning troubles. It is a ver)' difficult matter to deal w'ibh in connection with oil 
fields, hut that would not afFect us on this side or elsew^here. Bengal would have its 
troubles in connection with coal mines, w'hich would notVoncern us. 

Q. You say that no electrical engineer could be master of all branches, so that if you 
have them in the provinces, you would want a greit rn^ny^ : Would it not be a question of 
expense ? — A, The local man would study his particular problem. We have trouble here 
from salt air, which up-country they do not. We have to study those problems which they 
do not. 

Q. Under which department of Government do you come here 1—-A. Public Works, 

Q, The Electrical Adviser to Government has no executive authority at all ? — A. No. 

Q. With reference to your suggestion as to hydro-electric power schemes, you think that 
very much more should be done by Govi'rnment than has been done hitherto ; that is, in the 
form of surveys ?— .4. Yes. 

Q, Would that be done provincially 'I— A. It is not done al present, so I cannot say how 
it should be done. 

Q, Assume that it will be done in the future, do you think that w'ould be best dealt with 
provincially ?— *4. I think so, certainly. 

Jkfr. G. A. Thomas— Q. You say, “ When it is necessary to prepare detailed plans and 
estiniates, a charge should be made by Government suflGicient to cover the cost of the work.” 
Do you suggest that any fee should be paid to the Consulting Engineer ? — A, It all depends 
upon how you pay your Consulting Engineer. 

Q. Some Consulting Officers do get a fee, c.^., architects and surveyors. Do you consider 
that a better system than that all fees should be given to Government ? — A. It all depends 
upon the officer and the terjns upon which you have employed him. 

Q. Are you in favour of a ‘man getting less pay from Government and getting fees ?j— « 
A: I anl hot aware that Government overpays their servants at present. 
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Q. You say, This Government is now prescribing standard pressures in their licenses.” 
Ts that quite a new thing ^.—A. Yes, wlien I say “ prescribing ” I mean recommending it; 
it is being adopted. 

Q. You don't lay it down in the licenses ? -A. In new liiicnses we are now adopting 
it. We cannot upset the old licenses ; that can only be done by legislation. 

Q. Have not Government the power to alter the form of licenses ? — A. Under the Elec- 
tricity Act they can make alterations in licenses. 

Sir 1). J. Tata. Q, In your VTitten evidence you say, with reference to hydro- 
electric power schemes : “ A survey showing places where this can be done economically would 
be most valuable.” After these surveys are held, how are they going to be utilized ? — A, I 
would not have surveys done until I knew there was a demand for power. I would not survey 
the ghats until there was first a demand. First ascertain the possible requirements and then 
survey. 

Q. Ascertain if there was a market, and whether it was possible to supply that market 
with power ?— yl. Yes, that is the idea : otherwise there would be a waste of money. 

Q. At the same time a survey wliicb tells you where power is obtainable would be an 
advantage, because very probably in some district there might be an opening for some 
industry, and for want of power they might not care to establisli the industry ; whereas if they 
knew^ that electric power was obtainable they niight try to start one. Some general surviey 
should be made and the public told where power is obtainable; then if there was 
industry anywhere there, Govermnent might survey the distri(;t and say that that industry 
might get the help of elef;trie. powder. A. Yes. A general survey should be made. 

Q. Then you say, “ The attempt to treat (dectricity as a highly dangerous source 
of energy which must be administered by a central authority is, in (hese days, when electrical 
experts abound, entirely unnecess^iry.” To wliat places do you refer where experts abound ” 
in ’India ? — A. There nre numbers all over the world, not in India. 

Q. Tlie reference in th(i sentence “ The attempt to treat (doctricity as a highly dangerous 
source of energy which must b('- administered by a central authority is, in these days, when 
electricaT experts abound, entirely unnecessary ” is to India ? — A. No. I consider , decen- 
tralization of authority sliould be given to all provinces where there is considerable 
electrical development. 

Q. In the very first sentenc(‘ of your evidence you practically hint that there are no 
experts in India.- -A. There is a large field for expoids, but tlnu'c are very few in India. 
They would have to be brought in. 

Mr. C. E. Low. Q. In addition to those cases you mention at the end of your evidence, 
did you see anything of the case in which one kind of testing plant was ordered and another 
supplied, probably a year or two ago?— Yes. 

Q. The point which T am concerned with at present is that one make of plant was ordered 
as specially suitable to Indian conditions, especially Bombay conditions, and another kind 
supplied, owing to apparently their not appreciating local conditions 'l—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that at all frequent ? — A. That is the only particular case as regards instruments ; 
but if you take the case of plant, for instance, I have had trouble with plant through their giving 
us too good a material. I have had plant supplied by the Director-General of Stores which w^ 
too good for the class of labour out here. 

Q. Ane there any branches or representatives of makers of electrical plant in ihl« 
country ? — A. Oh yes. 

Q. As for instance, Callender’s Cable Co Yes, and the British Westindiouse. and 

the General Electric Co. 

Q. Do they keep men of the t}pe that could put up installations, and do the noceasaiy 
repairs, etc.?- No, they import them, or they may have one or two. They do import 
them when they get big instalbtion contracts like mills, etc. 

Q. Simply ad hoc? A. Yes, tlie majority do not keep a big staff out here, 

Q. I dare say you remember the proposal which emanated from the Government of India 
or the India Office, with reference to branch firms. One important condition made in that 
proposal was that a branch firm out here should receive orders direct, if it supplied the kind 
of stuff for the erection of which expert skill was needed and if it kept an export staff to erect 
it. Do the electrical firms completely fulfil that requiremejit ''in respect of the branchea 
hete ? A. Some of them dc ; for instance, the suppliers of batteries. They keeptmen out 
here — the Tudor Electric Co. 



, what extent do those men, as employed by those branches of firms out here, keep 
their eye on local conditions, and make suggestions that this and that might be better from the 
point of view of the Indian climate ? — A. They do, as far as the Battery people are concerned. 
1 get very valuable suggestions. 

Q. For instance, do they say that you should eliminate rubber parts and replace them by 
something else Yes. r r / 

We had serious complaints last year, in respect of coal fields installations. You have 
^o-thirds under the Bengal and Orissa Government, and one- third under the Government of 
^ngal, and the boundary sometimes passes through the property of individual concerns. 
There were very serious complaints about tlie difference in respect to standards adopted by the 
two Inspectors of the Bengal and Orissa and Bengal Governments. IIow do you propose to 
get over that difficulty without any central authority 1~A. By appeal to Local Govern- 
ment or by adopting standard rules instead of Indian rules. 

Q. Who makes them 4. The Government of India. 

Q, A centralizing authority Yes. We could have adopted the home rules prac- 

tically without any change and so avoided ambiguity or disputes. 

Q. Another complaint made was this, that the electrical inspector in a certain province 
was less well qualified than the man in charge of a big central generating concern which he was 
supposed to be controlling, which made it difficult for him to criticise a better man than him- 
wK.— 'il. That is a fault in your rules which require an electrical inspector to have the work 
done to his approval. The Board of Trade does not lay that down. 

Q. Supposing you are laying a line and have certain specifications about earths, and 8up» 
posing that the electrical inspector says that this earthing is not in accordance with requirements, 
and the man, who is laying the line and is a much better qualified man, says they are. That 
question comes up to the Local Government. Supposing the electrical inspector, who is the 
best obtainable for the mrtney that the Local Government can afford, is proved to be wrong, 
don’t you think that would be a very serious cause of public inconvenknce It may be ; 

it is a small matter. There is always an appeal against an inspector's decision. 

Q. It causes serious complaints to arise from the commercial firms concerned. — A, If 
he is wrong, get a better man. 

Q, That is a question of money. You have small provinces with one or two installations, 
and there is really no work for a man on more tha n a certain salary ; or else you have got to pay 
a man and keep a big margin of reserve not used. You pay a man Rs. 1,500 for doing Rs. 600 
worth of Work. You very rightly point out the fact that no man can be an expert in all 
aspects of electrical work. You get a small province where you have one coal mining installa- 
tion, and say a hydro-electric plant and one or two town installations, and possibly an electro- 
metallurgical plant. I speak of cases which might occur in practice. Now, none of these 
is very, very large. Do you think it would be easy for a single electrical inspector to deal with 
all these matters I do not see why not. The electrical inspector is really applying 

rules to the best of his discretion to see that the work is safe. 

Q, Then why do you h}# so much emphasis on the importance of the local aspect of all 
these questions, if they are all the same as regards the work of the electrical inspector ; why do 
you think it is so necessary to decentralize ? —A, Simply because you got such entirely 
different conditions in different parts of India. 

Q. You get very different conditions in the same province, the Deccan and Konkan.-— 
A. You are talking about coal mines ; we do not bother about their requirements in Bombay 
at all, just as we are not concerned wit!^ oil fields as in Burma. 

Q. You say the local conditions arc important, but the nature of the plant in use does 
not matter ; that one man can look after and be responsible for the administration of the law 
with regard to plant of most widely different types ; but you don’t take such a mau with 
reference to the local conditions of the different types ; is that a fair rendering of what you 

mean ? 

Pm^ent-^Q. You say the rules are the same, and you might apply the home rules for all 
the (Jjfference that exists ; therefore you say that any inspector can see that the mles are pro- 
perly carried out, but at the same time you say that decentralization is necessary because of 
the nifference in local conditions. Is that not apparently inconsistent ?— -.4. No, because the 
Government electrijal officer is not simply applying rules ; he is doing executive work- 
provincial work on behalf of Government. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. To what extent does he do this work on behalf of Government ? 
What Government electricaf installations, put up and maintained by Government, are 
there 4^ Numbers at Aden and Karachi ; all over the Presidency. 



Q, Are you concerned with the administration of the Electricity Act ?— Yes, iii 
advising Government in connection with it, and in applying rules. 

,President.—Q. What are the installations put up on behalf of Government J — A, AH 
large Government institutions, like jails, electric lighting, power for presses, etc. 

Mr, C. E. Low, — Q, Are they at all large compared with the big industrial concerns ? — 
A, No, there are a large number of them, that is «rll ; hospitals and such things. 

Q, That, froiii our point of view, is a minor and less importtmt portion. We are talking 
about the administration of the Electricity Act. After all, the^e Governrueiu} installations are 
small things industrially, from the point of view of the public, and the consumers and makers 
of electrical machinery. — A, Yes, but is a big thing as regards the duties of the Govern- 
ment engineer. 

Q. You say that “ the training in technical colleges fails through not having an 
adequate stall' of competent instnietors." You don't mcim that is the only cause; also 
having a nurubci- of unsuiUibh* pupils you would .siiy V~A. That is one of the causes. ^Tbev 
want specialists to give special courses in certaii]^ branches. 


Q. What would be the eilect on the (‘xisting iiia-terial in the way of pupils they get, if the^' 
had a large and more dilIcrentiat<Hl stall l ~A. I am assuming that you will have men w]io 
Avill j)e jj-hle to he trained as engineers, 

V. You don’t think it is worth doing iinloss yon (dter tin; cl-sss ot tin; pupils • you ihiuk 
It would 1)0 t!, wiisto ol tinio I A. Yas, in o, lo-rge peroonfcigo of casos. 

oS')/- yj J. Tata. Q. I think in answer ton ijnestion hv Mr. C'lmtterton you said that 
t.ovornniont did not conooni itsolf iis to the economic .side of anv scheme put before it in 
regard to li>'dro-,.|eetiic power. Wa.s that the answ.-r you gave I - j. tiovernmont would not 
sanction a seheme and allow aequi.sitJon of land, if the schinne was not feasible on the face 
ol tfie mfornuitum put before it. 

Mr. (J. h. \ think lie said the eeonomieal sjde ; whether it was the best. 

t^irD.J.Tata. Q. Whether the scheme was the best under the eircumstances 1 But 
(mveinmeut docs yet these things on tlie hydro-electric side '( — A, Certainly. 

tnr “"y '^‘‘y dangerous 

for the siifety of the public 1- A Whether it is a practicable proposal ; not necessarily wL^eJ 

it IS the l)e.st scheme . but whether it is a thoroughly practicable seheme. That is the whole 
point. 

y. And whether the public safety is secure 1 A. Yes. 

y. And with reference to the hydraulii' part to see to the state of the dam, so that there 
IS no chance of the dam breaking and .mdangermg the country. Government don’t say for 
inst/iince wln^ther tke lines ol the dam could be altered. — A. No. ^ 

Mr. A. Chatkrlon.-Q. Tliereis no public enquiry made ^—A. When the coiieessinn ia 
about, to be granted, then tlie public is allowed to raise objections to it publicly. 

AhV B. J. Tate -y. Do aoyerniuent Uke any objection to the use of any particular 
kind of maclnnery ? Is it part of your province to say what machinery should be emnloved « 
Do you enquire as to what machinery the promoters are getting t—A. In what wav « '’^The 
type of machine J • 

y. Yes, the type of machine i -A. No, not if it answered their purpose. It is not ut> 
to me to say that they should use another type. ^ 

Pre.sident. ~Q. Whether it came from America or England l~A. 
not make. 


You said “type,’ 


Sir D. J. Tata.- Q. 1 did not want to put it so plainly, that is all. As Electniefll 
Engineer you have no prejudice against any speiual macbmery as long as it is good ? A, No 

President.- Q. You said (Jovcniment should not waste money in making a survey for 
water power if there was no indii.stry m that district to be served by water power If if 

was not likely to be used. It would not jiay to make expensive surveys. You mighh mafce 
a prelmimaiyr siiivey to see if it was capalilc of development. ' 

y. There is a useful wa)- in which you migl.t advance, and that is by means of a reoan. 
naisance survey. You could ascertem if you i, ad suitable land for a p5wer scheme, say on 
the Western Ghats, and the people would provide the industries at once for it Any amount 
of industries would spring up if you had the electrical powSr necessary.—^. Yes certainlv 
1 did not give evidence to the contrary effect. ^ 



Q* Tou say then that there dicniid be ^lecoimaifsa&ce surveys TeSt jbat before a 
detail^ survey is made, we might ascertain^^if the power is required* 

Q. That is no part of your duty ?— 4. No. 

Q. Is it part of anybody’s duty here '(—A. No, not unless special instructions are given. 

Q. Have you advised Government to have this done 4. No, 

Q» Do you think that in a matter of this kind there is any other body better able to take 
it up than the Local Government ? — A, I think there is no one better than the Local Govern- 
ment. 

Q, Who is to advise the Local Government in this matter 'I— A, They can advise them- 
selves, when evidence for the desirability of such course comes to their notice. 


Witness No. 3‘M. 


The Hon’ble Mr. G. F. Keatinge, C.T.Fi., I. C. 8.. Dircclor of Agricidiiire. Bombay. 

Wkiton Evidence. 
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The Qimlion of Financing or Subsuitzing certain Indmt,rle,s, 

1. I think that there can be no doubt that except in the case of well established industries 
such as cotton gins, presses, etc., capital in the mofussil is very shy, and 1 believe that even 
in large centres such as Bombay or Ahmedabad the number of men in whom the public have 
sufficient confidence to entrust them with their investments for ventures of a novt‘l kind ai'e 
very few. In the mofussil I certainly think that it w’oiild draw local capital to any new venture 
if it were knoAvn that Government wwe in some Avay associated with the enterpri.se. If Gov- 
ernment are to associate^ themselves with the foundation and early development of certain 
industries, as 1 think is desirable, it is essential that they shall have at their disposal officers 
competent to advise both as to the economic situation and as to the technical details of such 
industries. IVobably the best means of securing such officers, in the first instance, would be 
to engage experienced men from Europe or America for short toims of service. In matters 
where a good case can be made out for the establishment of an industry in any locality, and 
where people of the right standing and capacity are anxious to take the matter up and are 
willing to put a fair amount of capital into it. I think that a guarantee by Government of (say) 
4 per cent, interest and the knowledge that the industry was under some general Government 
supervision would do much to attract local capital, and probably this would be the best way 
to give financial assistance. 

The other ways in wliicli financial assistance can be given, viz., an initial loan free of interest, 
an initial subsidy, annual subventions, etc., are no dou])t very valuable aids to any industry, 
but for practical purp(xses it seems to me that they can *^be given on a large sea le only where 
the Goven\mcnt can coniraand«large surplus revenues, or where steps can be taken for Govern- 
ment to recoup itself at a comparatively early date. The only country where I have had any 
opportunity of imjuiring into the effect 6f such Government action was in Formosa, in connec- 
tion with the sugar industry. In that case practical!}^ no Formosan capital was forth- 
coming, and Japanese capital on which the industry was bound to depend was scanty. The 
Japanese Government therefore made advances free of interest for a temi of years to substan- 
tial Japanese companies to assist them in meeting the initial outlay, and granted aimual 
subventions to encourage them to provide for the requisite scientific control of the cane grow- 
ing and oi the sugar making. In this case, however, there was practically no risk to Govern- 
ment, but on the contrary there was a practical certainty that (Jovemment would be able 
to recoup themselves amply in a short t inre, since the price of sugar in the Japanese Empire is 
absolutely regulated by large customs duties on the one hand and by a consumption tax (levied 
at tbe factories) on the other hand, and these two can be adjusted from time to time so as to 
leave a good margin for profit to any up-to-date factory run on reasonably efficient lines, 1 
should imagine that by this time the .Japanese Government must have well recouped its outlay 
by means of the consumption tax. Indeed, when there exists a system which includes heavy 
(Jpvemment subsidies, involving a considerable measure of Government control, accompanied 
by Ijeavy import duties and an adjustable consumption tax, the industry to which this system 
is applied has many of the features of a Government monopoly, and can eiisily be turned into 
a source of piofit to Government. It is, of course, a fact that in the instancye given above the 
profit is secured and mainiained at the cost ol the sugar consumer within the Japanese Empire ; 
and it is only in cases where the natural facilities and tbe available skill are adequate that this 
system can be applied without undue cost to the consumer. In such cases, however, it has 
ita merits, not only as a me^ns of creating new industries, but also as a means of placing indirect 
taxation on a broad basis. If pushed very far it amounts to State Socialism. As regards 
technicak^ll in sugar making in Formosa, there was a large amount of such skill available 
n X 14^104 
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in the early sta/?es of creating the industry, for numbers of Japai\ese engineers and chemists 
liad gone in advance to the Hawaiian Islands and had there undergone a thorough ttaining 
in tlio process in the sugar factories there. I do not know how far the Japanese GoYerniftcnt 
subsidi;!ed these men, but I should imagine that the cost of doing so was very little, for these 
men arrived in Hawaii quite unofficially and were content to engage themselves in the first 
instance at the sugar factories in the very lowest posts, and then, by merit and hard work, 
to make tlieir way in a short time to the higher and more responsible posts on the sugar, fac- 
tories and plantations there. After this severe practical training they returned to Formosa 
as the managers and engineers of sugar factories. The effect of the stimulus given by the 
Japanese Government in Formosa to the sugar industry has been to create a large industry 
in a very short time out of nothing. Everyone has profited ex(;ept the Chinese land-owner, 
but on the other hand I think that the effect of forcing the pace led to an under-estimation 't>{' 
the natural difficulties and to an over-lavish initial expenditure in some of the subsidiss^ 
factories. 

2. In the matter of making suggestions as regards particular industries I propose Jo 
confine myself to a few matters closely connected with agriculture, viz., sugar, oil, milk prod,i^t8 
and meat. 

(a) Sugar ~ "To the extent of its irrigation facilities the Deccan has admirable facilities 
for sugar production. At present these irrigation facilities are very limited, and the sugar- 
cane crop grown on the water allotted to it is worked up into gur, or raw sugar consisting of all 
the solid contents of the cane juice. Some cultivators grow excellent cane, and the industry 
so far as it goes is a profitable one, but the average production of cane is much lower than it 
should be, and the losses that occur in the manufacture of gur by primitive methods are large. 
It has now been decided steadily to increase the area under canal irrigation in the Deccan and 
a large programme has been drawn up. 

The following canals will increase the area under sugarcane by about tlie acreage men- 
tioned against them, viz. : — 


Godavari Cabals (just completed) 


Acres. 

. . 12,000 

Praval Canals (almost ready) 


. . 12,000 

f^ira Right Bank Canal (under construction) 


. . 20,000 

Gokak Canal (sanctioned) 


. . 20,000 


Total 

. . 64,000 


and there are many other canals to follow. As these new canals are opened, and as cane growing 
increases it is probable that if all the produce is made into gur there will bo a glut of gur for local 
consumption and possibly a disastrous fall in price. The manufacture of sugar will then 
become necessary. ,Iu order that sugar factories may bo started they must be able effectively 
to control a certain area of land on which they can grow a large part of their own cane, and 
this area must b<^ compact, so as to allow cheap and rapid transport of cane to tlie factory. 
This involves the crux of the situation, since the land is at present occupied in small lots by the 
very large number of land-holders, and it is not possible for a projected company to obtain 
a large block of land on a secure tenure. I believe that there is only one way in which this 
difficulty can be overcome without injustice to the present occupants, and this would involve 
legislation. The plan would be this— When the alignment of a new canal is settled and it is 
decided to allot perennial water to a definite area (say 20,000 acres) the area to which perennial 
irrigatKin can be best applied should be settled by a survey. The holdings in this area should 
then be ])ooled and squared, each cultivator receiving (say) tliree-fourths of the area which 
he held before, with water rights attached, and the remaining one-fourth should be retained 
by Government for assignment, preferably on a long lease, to a sugar company. This area 
would be in one block and would enable a sugar company to got to work under optimum 
conditions. A cultivator who formerly had 20 acres of dry-crop land in a region of precarious 
rainfall would now have 1»5 acres with water rights attached, and would be in a much better 
position than he was before. In this way a profitable sugar industry might be created and the 
future of the Deccan Canals assured. Incidentally the arrangement would greatly imprOpe 
irrigation practices, dheck damage to the land from over-irrigation, and enable the land un&r 
the canal to be developed in an orderly and businesslike fashion, to the great advantage of the 
cultivators and the public. 

(6) Oil.— It is a matter of common remark amongst people interested in the development 
of Indian industries that while the country produces an abundance of oil-seeds of various kinds, 
the bulk of the produce exported in the form of oil-seeds, and it is assumed that it would be 
more profitable to India to export the produce in the form of oi^ and of oil-cake. A certain 
number of oil mills exist in India and cater for the local demand for oil, but no one seems to 
know whether foreign export cah be carried on most profitably in the form of oil ex of s^^el^ 
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Feohntcd monographs on the subject have been written, but the economic side of the question 
s very difficult to ascertain, and the public need to be enlightened in the matter. 

.(c) Milk 'products aud mm^.— India is a great cattle producing country. In the Bombay JliJk prodncte. 
E^^idency (excluding Sind) there are over 9 million cattle (including buffaloes), and the 
lumber might be increased almost indefinitely if the keeping of animals were made more 
prQftbable, since concentrated food (oil-seeds and oil-cake) is produced in the country, and the 
production of additional fodder is only a matter of what pays best. But as a matter of fact 
cattle keeping is seldom a profitable matter, as things are at present, except in localities where 
ibundant free grazing is available. , The cows (two million) are kept almost solely to produce 
plough cattle, and the she buffaloes (one million) to produce milk. The production and main- 
tenance of plough cattle is, no doubt, absolutely necessary, but it is a necessary evil, and a 
itrinn on the resources of cultivators. In many countries under these conditions the cattle 
^ould be produced with profit and would be a great source of wealth. As regards buffaloes, 
wrhjch are the milk producers of the country, the business is not organized, and except near 
!ar^ cities milk has generally to be marketed in the form of ghi, which is not very profitable. 

[f the trade in milk and milk products is to be developed it is necessary to bring into existence 
n *the milk producing districts organizations which can arrange to transport to large towns 
^hole milk or to work up the milk into high class products, butter, ghi, cassein, lactose. This 
s already done to some extent in Bombay, and Bombay butter is exported in tins to the far 
East (Singapore, Java, etc.). In Gujarat the Military Dairy authorities make butter on a large 
joale at Ahmedabad, and a company has recently been started at Nadiad which aims at sending 
Dasteurized milk to Bombay, makes butter and superior ghi, and (I think) intends to produce 
jassein and lactose. I think that similar dairy companies could be started with profit in other 
ocalities, and that there would be a good demand both in India and abroad for the 2 )roduce. 

As regards meat, I should roughly estimate that of the 9 milhon animals mentioned Meat 
it least 2 million must be yalucless for any purpose but slaughter, and even if the present 
leeless animals were killed off, about 10 per cent, or 900,000 a y^ar would normally co'inednto 
jhe category of animals useless for any purpose but slaughter, which, at 11s. 150 apiece, would 
represent Its. 4i crores a year. In India the demand for meat is, of course, very small, but 
;he world’s demand for meat is. enormous, and even before the war prices were rapidly rising. 

To obtain a good market abroad for Indian meat would of necessity involve efficient arrange- 
aents for dealing with it by effective methods ; but, granting that, I can think of no industry 
svhich could so readily be called into existence or which would yield such large results, direct 
ind indirect. It may be argued that the present export of liides and bones represents some 
pait of the value of useless animals. This is tme to some extent, but the hides are badly flayed, 
md the bones are not selected for industrial purposes, and the other products of slaughter — 
meat, blood and sinews are entirely wasted. There is at present a small export of dried meat 
from Bombay, but it is so small and so badly organized as to be almost negligible. I am far 
from ignoring the fact that the bulk of the people in this cf>untry are strongly opposed to the 
jlaughter of cattle, but I state the economic point of view in consideration for the fact that 
there are large numbers of persons who have no objection to slaughter cattle. Even taking 
the buffaloes into consideration, with regard to which the same religious objections do not 
Bxist, the facts are remarkable. We have in this Presidency (excluding Sind) one million she 
buffaloes and 240,000 male buffaloes. Practically speaking it is only in the Konkan and the 
adjoining rice tract that male buffaloes are used for draught. In most parts the male calves 
are simply not reared because they aic of no value. They are given no food and allowed to 
die, The figures for the Kaira District which contains the largest number of buffaloes are 
instructive, viz. 

Cow buffaloes . . . . . . . . 

Bull buffaloes . . . . . . . . 700 

Ca.strated males . . . . . . . . 15 

ihowing that the males are not reared. If there was any organization that would give the 
mole buffalo its normal price in the markets of the world it would pay to rear them, and the 
number might be as large as that of the cow buffaloes. 

^ ^he indirect advantages to the country from any organization wliich would tend to elimi- 
nate the unfit animals which now reproduce themselves and consume the fodder needed for the 
useful tnimals would be enormous, and the profit that might be secured to cultivators if they 
could secure the full value of their animals would at once put the breeding industry on a profit- 
able basis, and would very materially improve the agriculture of the country. 

Oral Evidence, 26th November 1917. 

Mr* A. Chatterton. — Q. As to the possibility of utiUzing the tail water that goes to waste 
fr<HU the electrical generating stations below the Ghats, have you gone into the matter at ajl 
as whether it would be useful for irrigation t—A, I We talked it over with the engineers. ^ 

I uaderst^d that it is chiefly an engineering question. It is a difficult country below the * 
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Ghats and the problem is how far it would pay. I have made a report as 
of utilizing it. 

Q, Have you a mechanical engineer attached to your department? — A. lea. : 

Q, Have you employed him on making any investigation of this problem ? ~~A, He , erects 
jumping plants for cultivators, but he has not made any investigation especially with 
to the tail water. ^ 

Q. Is th(;re any agricultural difficulty about growing crops there ^.~A, It is an area bf 
lietivy rainfall for a short period. Generally speaking, during the monsoon nobody wq^^ ' 
want water except in exceptional seasons, and if you grow valuable crops you would reqj^^: 
good drainage. There would be difficulty in working on a large scale because the counttjf?id 
very hilly and undulating, and another point is that the holdings are extremely broken up and 
small. 

Q. Is there any Government waste land there ? — A. Hills. Not flat country, I believe. 

Q. Is there any great need for irrigation below the Ghats owing to the fact that althoug^^,,, 
there is he.avy rainfall for three months there is no rainfall for the rest of the year ? Does that ' 
restrict cultivation largely I -A. I think in the more level tracts on the sea coast sugar ^n 
be grown with profit. I do not think it is such a profitable area as the Decc«an, but some varieties 
could be growm profitably. It would need thorough drainage in many cases. 

Q. The slope of land is sufficient to make it easy to provide drainage ? — A. Yes. 

Is the soil suit^ible for sugarcane ? — A. In some places. It is not so suitable as the 
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Q. '\\1iat other crops could you grow ? — A. Onions, vegetables, lucerne grass, and * 
dairying can be doiu\ 

'Q. J)o you not think that the problem of the utilization of the tail water from hydro- 
electric schemes on the edge Of the Glu'.ts r(‘(piires careful investigation h- A, Certainly. 

Q. Akin to this question of irrigation boloiv the. Ghats and the utilization of the tail waters- 
there is a syuilan question in Sind about the utilization of the. waters of the Indus. Have the 
Agricultural Department gone into the question as to wbother it ivould be practicable to develop 
irrigation by primping ? -A. We have got a pump on the banks of the Indus at Sukkur. But 
there is this difficulty in many parts. If you put up a pump on the bank at low water level, 
it w'ould be flooded and washed aWay in high water time, and if you put it up at high water 
level, the w'ater would go away and it would be a mile distant at lo\v' Wcitc^r time. These, of 
course, are more or less engineering difficulties which can be got over. 

Q. The (question is, supposing you \\9a{ got over them, would it be likely to be profitable 
to pump water from the Indus for irrigation i — A. Not with the existing methods of Sind 
cultivators. They are very bad cultivators mostly. 

Q. Is there any reasonable prospect of introducing intensive cultivation in Sind ? — 

A> The development of Sind is chiefly a matter of malaria. For one-third of the year the 
people are shaking with fever, for a^iotlier third they are prostrated with heat and in the cold 
weather many persons get pneumonia. These conditions check population, prevent outsiders 
from settling in Sind, and greatly reduce the value of the existing labour supply. 

Q. There is no good prospect i—A. I do not think there is, but I am not wpll 
acquainted with Sind. 

Q. You say you have an agricultural engineer. What are his duties ? — A. He erects 
and repairs power plants for pumping and for cane-crushing ; ho does well-boring. He runs 
two steam ploughs, and has a workshop in Poona, where he designs improvements and 
experiments. 

Q. Can you put in a list of the installations that h(‘- has carried out and give some idea 
as to what the Agricultural Engineer has done !—A. I can ask* him to do that. 

Q. I saw myself some experim<mts with steam ploughs. Are those going on ? — A. One * 
in the Dharwar District and one in Gujarat. 

Q, Is steam ploughing commercially successful ?— ^. The plough in Gujarat has 
but the one in Dharwar has not paid interest, though it has covered working expenses ' It r 
depends entirely on what rate you fix for ploughing. I think the rate can be put up. What 
we were doing in Dharwar cannot be done by cattle plough. We are ploughing 16 inches deep ' 
in very heavy soil. 

Q, The money was advanced to the cultivators as takavi loans ?— .4. Yes. 

Q. Are you making any investigation of the sub-soil water 'i—A, We have bored in a. , 
great many different places and we are now trying to interpret our results. ] 

, • WitnesB subsequently sent in a note by Mr.Schutte, Agricultural Engineer, Bombay (vide Appm^<^x ^ \ 

printed after oral evidence). ‘ 
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* Q. lipicaiWal’De^ two bulletins rofeommending a certain type 

t;j||0-ea^ ^*T?at« ' Were borings ever made to that the conclusions amVed at by the 

3^6 bf that instmneht /4. There is a bulletin on the use of the automatic water finder and 
nether on ijfxG mechanical side of boring. 

Q. ihere were two bulletins on the automatic water finder. What was the ultimate 
eault experiments ^4. There is no definite proved result. We used it in a number 

I places obtained indications. Dr. Mann who has gone into it does believe that, with 

fifOper i^rpretation, the instrument gives valuable indications. The interpretation is 
omctvhat difficult. 

* jHhJias published a statement that it is a valuable instrument. Has he published any 
vi8cnce'& show that it is a valuable instrument l—A, I think the evidence is contained in 
he|Tilleffl. 

Qf says that he has obtained indications that there is water in certain places, but 
hefc is no evidence that he has verified it. — A. In some cases it was verified. 

- It is very difficult to put a hole down into a rock without finding some water in it ? — 

1. There are a great many pkces in the Deccan where no water can be found. 

Q, But when you go down ? — A. There arc many places where none at all is found. 

Youdiave some notes on the manufacture of sugar and you say, “ The following canals 
dll increase, the area under sugarcane by about 64,000 acres,” and you continue, “ As these 
lew canals are opened and as cane-growing increases it is probable that if all the produce is 
nadc into gur there will be a glut of gur for local consumption and possibly a disastrous fall 
n price.” There would be a glut of gur as now manufactured. But if you went and 
htroduced improved methods of manufacturing g\ir so that gur could be k('pt on from one 
eason to another, would there be any likelihood of glut 'i — A. No. 

Q. Js the glut due to the fact tliat the gur could not br kept for a long time ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that it would have io be consumed in some reasonable time To a certain , 

ixtent it is so, Some of the gur that is made in tlui Deccan docs keep well. During the rnon- 
oon it ^becomes moist and sticky. There may be a tendency to glut if we merely increase our 
•iitput. 

Q. The price of gur in the Deccan used to be so high that it was more profitable to make 
fur than sugar ? — A. That was so until 1911. Since then the relative prices of gur and sugar 
laye changed very considerably. I have recimt figures. I submit* figures showing the change, 
t ifi very marked since the beginning of the war, but it took place three years before the war. 

[The note is given by the witness.] 

Q. Can you suggest any reason for this change ?' -A, I fancy— I do not know really 
;he change is in the world s price of sugar. As far as India is concerned, what they wish sugar 
:or is tea drinking and there has been a gre^at increase of tea drinking. 

Q. Is there a marked change in the habits of the people in regard to the appreciation of 
ft/r1 — A. For cooking purposes and making of sweets they prefer it, but for tea drinking 
lugar is univcTsally used, and that is greatly on tlie increase. 

Q. Are you encouraging the use of power plants for sugarcane crushing ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have many of them been installed in the Deccan ? — A. About 15 or 20 I think. 

Q. Are there any details of these gi\ (Mi in the reports of the Agricultural Engineer 
i. He certainly iaentions them, but wiielhei he gives details I do not remember. 

Q. Has he put up any in any oil mills at all 1—A, I think he put up onc—a small thing 
IS an adjunct to a pumping plant. 

Q, You have no experience ol the methods of oil crushing or extricating oil such as are 
?e<^0mmended in the Bombay monograph on oilseeds No. 

Q, Has that monograph had any influence on the industrial development ?— ^4. I could 
aeft say. We considered it from the agricultural point of view. There was one argument in 
t with regard to the feeding with oil cakes, and the conclusion which it came to was not correct. 

' Q, I suppose there is a prejudice on the part of the ryots against using oil cake rather 
than oflseed.?— .4. The cotton seed is cheaper than the cake. The feeding value of the cotton 
I6ed is more and it is generally more economical to feed with cotton seed than cotton cake. 

Q, That depends upon the price ?— 4. Yes. I mean, at the present price. 

Q, If you supply cotton cake from the cotton seed oil mills at a reasonable price do you 
think the people will take to it 'i—A. Yes. 

Q, As regards the claim put forward that the cotton seed cake is better than cotton seed 
:or cattle, have any experiments been made to obtain definite results regarding that point ?— 

♦ See Appeadix A printed after oral evidence. 
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A, We have not made experiments, nothing elaborate so far. We have fed wi& both*. The 
only place where We can get cotton cake is Navsari, and to bring it to the Deocati is a loiog way. 
We do bring it as a matter of fact up to Poona and we feed with it up there. 

Q. You have no decisive results to show whether it is better or worse than Ijjxe seed 
A. I do not know of any myself. I do not think that it is a matter on which they have made 
any elaborate investigation. ^ 

Q, Is the cake used at all for manure if. Practically not. I think We have tried it. 
The cake that we use for manures is the castor cake and safflower cake. ■ 

Q. Th(‘ economic changes which liave come §.bout owing to the introduction of kerosihe 
oil— have they materially affected agriculture owing to the fact that a large quantity of 
vegetable oil which was formerly buiMit in lamps is not now wanted and the oil is Qpnsequentiy 
not exprcss('(l and so there is less oil cake availabh^ 'I— A. I have never heard of it. I think 
tiiere is always oil cake available for anyone who wants it. That is just my general impression. 

Q. Thei'(‘ is no shortage of oil cake On the contrary, I believe that the trouble 

is that the mills are not able to dispose of it all. The oil cake has gone up a great dea^n price 
of h:.te y(‘ars. That may be partly due to the cause you mention. 1 hav(‘ not considered 
whether that was tin* cause. 

Q. It is obvious that the substitution of vegetable oil by mineral oil must aflect theWarket 
for cake ^—.4. Yes. 

Q. And substitution has hdven place on a very large scale — A. Yes. 

y. And the question is whetlier it luvs ahected agriculture unfavourably 1 — A. The 
pri( (‘ of cii.ke has gone up e(‘rtainly, T believe something like doul>kd in the last ten or 
twimty years. 

Q. In regard to a sugg('Htioii of yours about dried meat and the export trade — is the 
sanu^, th.‘',t is done in the Central IVovinces ( ~A. Yes. 

Q. Does^tlu' export of dricnl m(‘.at from Pombay to which you refer come from the Central 
Proviiic(‘s, or is it inJiiiufactured in Bombay 'I A. I believe it is made in Bombay. 

. Q.i There are no slaughter-lioust's such as those in the Central Provinces?- — A» There 
.is om‘ n(\ar Bombay outside tlie municipal limit. It is apart from the one which is meant for 
the Aom])ay (^ity. 

Q. Is the meat used for export (■ A. It is chiefly dried and exported. But it is on a 
small scale. 

Q. Have any of these jjdtempts matured with regard to the manufacture of milk powder 
and dried milk 'I— A. As regards milk powder I cannot say, A good dairying comp^^ny was 
about to put it up, but they have got larg(‘, military orders for milk and it is possible that they 
do not intend to Work it up. There is a certain amount of (^assein made in Gujarat and there 
was one company which was working it on a larg<* scale. 

Q. Casscin would be a by-product A. It is the product of a butter factor}". I think 
they were intending to start making ketose, hut whether it has materialized I cannot say. 

(k Tluu'e are considerable number of dairy jiroclucts exported. Are they from Gujarat 
District A. The cieam for butter making is from Gujarat, mainly the district between 
Ahmedabad and Baroda. A lot of ghi comes in from Kathiawar, but it is rather too far 
from Kathiawar to send cream. It is a fertile district. 

Q. There is a very large area of grazing land 'i- A. Yes, in Kathiawar. But the cream 
comes from non-grazing areas. The animals are all stall fed. There is no free grazing, or 
winter facility, hut it is due to the extreme car(‘, and competence of the people. They grow 
fodder crops. 

Sir F. H. Skumir-Q. You recommend the appointment of short-term experts from Europe 
or America for the purposi* of dex eloping or establisliing certain industries. In conjuxiction 
with these you pre-supposc the existence of a i)ermanent Director of Industries ? — A,^ Yea, 

Horihlr Sir R, N. Mookerjee.— \ ou say that Government may grant four per cent, 
interest. Do you stick to that now 1 only made a suggestion. It may be higher. 

Q. AVould you like to alter that { — A. 1 wTOte tha^ one and a half years ago., 

Mr, G. A. Thomas.— Q. AMiat is the minimum area required in order ithat a sugarcane . 
factory may wmrk profitably A. it is cblflcult to give the actual minimum area. 

Q. Five thousand acres /h A very good area would be 2,OUO acres under sugarcane, i 
and with a threi* years’ rotation, that would mean .an estate of 6,000 acres. That would be a 
good area,. ' i 

Q, Talking about canals which are just completed, or almost ready, or under constamc- ■ 
lion, or sanctioned, you say that the engarcane area will be increased by 04,000 acres?*— 
A. That was my rough estimate. 
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t 4 ^''' Db you that ^o whole of that can be made available for estate sugar fiicrtVie* ? 
Not the whole of that. 

Q» You would get perhaps 60,000 acres which would be available for that purpose ? — 
A; For growing sugarcane. 

p. It would be enough to maintain ten factories ?— /4. There is generally plenty of land- 
It is a question of water. Supposing that the canal authorities were to assign for cane-growing 
mrfSciont water to grow 60,000 acres of cane, and that there were 10 factories each growing 
2,000 acres of cane a year, this would mean that the factory estates would use up one-third of 
the canal water available for cane-growing. 

Qt I suppose the output of ten factories will be very small in comparison with the consump- 
tion of sugar in the Bombay Presidency — A. T think it will make a very great difference. 

Have you any idea as to the amount of imported sugar into the Presidency ? — 

A. No. 

Q, Your proposal is that you should acquire from the existing cultivator the whole of 
his land and pool it and return to him three-fourths or an equivalent of three-fourths and sell 
the remainder to the factory or company Yes. 

Q, Do you propose that it should be done under the existing Land Acquisition Act ? — 

A. No. 

Q. You are aware that under the Land Acquisition Act land should be ret^uired for “ pubbc 
purpose ” and the Local Government is the sole arbitrator of what “ public purpose ” is, and 
in different parts of India there will be different interpretations placed upon the phrase “ public 
purpose ? ’ — A . A"es. 

Q. And you suggest that a special Act should be introduced for the whole of India ? — 
A, Yes. 1 tiiink it witl be desirable to make it quite clear. 

Q. Do you think it wull meet with much opposition ^ —A. It is diflicult to say. It will 

meet with some opposition. 

Q. Do you think it will be acceptable to the public ? ~A. If the matter is clearly * 
explained to them I think it would. 

Q. If the cultivator w^as threatened with the prospect of his land being taken up yi this 
way, he might be willing to lease it to the company say for fifty years '? — A. I think t^at very 
few cultivators wdll lease the whole of their land for fifty years. 

Q. Nothing less than fifty years would ])e useful 'i- A. No. 

Q. Do you think that factories W'hicli have got or 6,000 acres of their own wmuld 

induce cultivators to grow sugarcane and sell it to them '? — A. 8oTn(‘. of them. 

Q. Then they would actually command more than 6,00() acres ? — A. They may get a 
little more. 

Q. The bulk of the siig.ircane has to eome from the eompiuiy’s l-uirls ( A. Yes. If 
they get it froju otlier peo])le they may not get li at the ('Xii.ct time they want. 

Q. There arc many e.xistiug canals to which the saim'. :j,ssistji.nc(', can ])(‘ a])])lif*d ? — A. It 
will be mure difficult to disturb the existing coTulitions than in tin' case ut iiPW' canals which 
are in the making to put a com])any on a facLoiy ])asiH. ^ 

Q. You do not think that a factory can be started on the existing canals ? — A. It 
can be started; but the land value has gone np gigantically, and the cost of acquisition will 
be very greiit. There are only two old cai'als of any size. 

Q. Regarding oil, you s^iy, It is assumed that it w'ould be more profitable to India to 
export the produce in the form of oil and of oil cake.” What do you mean by ‘ assumed ’ ? — 
A* I know nothing about it. I find people constantly asking me why they do not crush their 
own oil in this country when they produce so mii. h oilseeds and no one seems to know' whether 
. it would be more profitable to export the produce m the form of oil and oil cake, or in the form 
of oilseeds. 

Q, A considerable quantity of oil cake was exported before the w'^ar from India, but since 
the war it has been aciuimulating r.nd there is no sale for it ? — A, That may be so in some cases. 

Q. You are trying to popularize oil cake as far as possible. Do you take any special steps 
for it ? — A. The co-operative branch organizes co-operative societies for selling cake co-opera- 
tively. 

Q, You got figures showing the increase of sales locally ? "A. The figures of e^ich society 

will show that. 

Q, They are not collected I — A. You will find them in the Co-operative annual report. 

Q. Has any appreciable progress been made in the popularizing of oil cake ? — A. Fc" 

manure, yes. 
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Q. 1 wan thinking for cattle.— ^4. This opens the whole question of feeding cattle, whe- 
ther people care to feed their cattle at all, 

Q. On the mill-made oil cake ? — A. They prefer ghanny-made oil cake, and they are 
jiistitied. ^ 

Q. Have you any idea of the elfect the multiplication of oil mills would have upon the 
ieJi?' A. I think he would die out. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. I do not quite fully understand w^hat it is that you want to do. You 
would take up the whole area first of all, then cut it up and reserve one- fourth of it for the 
iactory and cut up the remaining three-fourths hito little plots and give a portion equal to 
three-fourths of his holdings to each man. Don’t you think that it is possible that a man 
who has his plot of land near his owm village might get a plot somewhere at the other end, 
and he might not like the exchange '{—A, As far as ])ossible we wmuld give him land as 
conveniently situated as possible. 

Q. It is very difficult f ;0 do so as a w'orking scheme. A. I admit there are difficulties, 
f)ut it app(‘ars to me of extrcuue impoitance to the future progress of the Deccan that We should 
make some atl-empt of this kind. 

Q. Would the cultivator be willing to saeritice oiio-fourth of his land if he could get 
\cat(!r I — A. If the matter was put to him, if it was shown that he \vould get advantage out 
of it, ])ut whether he is willing I cannot say. 

y. He would have no choice ! A. Not if l(‘gislation is passed. 

(J. You say, “The losses that occur in the manufacture of c/ur by primitive methods 
are large.’' Does your depeatment carry on any (*.xperirmmts or work in this connection to 
show the jieople how it could be avoided i — A, Yrs. 

Q, Has it any eli’ect ^ - A. We have bad very marked results in improving the quality 
of (jNr and show'ing liow to avoid some losses. Hut crushing in the way they do with a small 
single S(‘t of rollers, the loss in extraction is very great. 

(J. You say.-that there is a small export of dried meat from Bombay. Wliat is that 1 — 
A, 1 think it is mainly dried buffalo meat produced in Bombay. 

y. Sun-dried '{—A. Yes. 

• Q. fY"ou said something about sub-soil water. Is there any attempt made to get any 
artesian water in this Presidency ? — A. Yes. 

Is there any artesian water anywhere in this Presidency h - A. There is a good Well 
in Yiramgani where water riundies about 20 feet above the ground. There is a small one in 
Kharagoda. We have many sub-artesian wells. Tt will come to 20 or JIO feet below the 
surface and tli(*n you have to jmmp it. 

(J. Some sort of geological survey should be, made with a view to obtain artesian 
wells ^ A. By means of boring we are colh'cting geological date, in Bujarat. 

Q. Is the water finder of any us(' for tliat purpose ?— A, The water finder is for dlrevice 
\vater in the Deccan tract. 

Q. Are you aware of the unsuccessiul experiments made many years ago in Navsari by 
my father '? He was trying to find artesian water and we had a plant out and we were told by 
the Beological Department that somewhere between that place and Broach it might be possible 
to strike artesian water and we had two or three boring plants brought out. We sterted a 
well in our garden in Navsari without striking artesian water. Since then we have been lend- 
ing the boring plant to cultivators and others to deepen their wells and get at sweet water below 
brackish water, but I have never known of any successful artesian water.— ^4. Not rising to 
the surface. It will rise to the bottom of the well in many cases in that tract. 

Hon'bk Sir Fazulbhoy Currmbhoy .—Q. Do you know what is the average yield of stripped 
cane in the Deccan A good average outturn is 36 tons to .ihe acre. 

Q. Java has 10, — *4. Many estates get over 50. 

Q. So, do you think that if these 60,000 acres of land were given to private companies 
they would successfully compete with imported sugar I— A. I think so. In the Deccan some 
cultivators get an enormous outturn of cane. I have seen a crop in the Deccan which waa 
estimated at 75 tons to the acre, and this is as large as you can get anywhere, 
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APPENDIX A. 


Comparatm statement showing prices of sugar and gur prevailing at Poona on 1st January 
from 1905 onwards, (On the basis of retail prices.) 


Year. 


1905 

1900 

1907 

190 « 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
19i;3 

1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 


Sugar per ton. Our per ton. 
Rs. Ks. 

211 195 

. . 107 185 

. . 188 208 

200 199 

.. 211 212 

211 215 

. . 238 229 

. . 305 211 

.. 269 191 

. . 280 213 

353 221 

399 248 

458 254 

417 22 !> 


APPENDIX B. 

Nate on (hr Work of the Agricultural Engineer to Governmnt. Bombay Presidency^ 
between the ycAirs 1909-1917. 

Tlic encloHt'd sir.tcnieiit sho\v.s th(‘ {tniount ol m^tehinoiy purelu’..sPil. ro^st, IT. P., etc., 
ifciicl also gives particulars of repairs during tlu^ period under review. 

A study of these figures will show what progress has been made sinee thc^ work was under- 
taken by a professional man. , 

The war, however, has been the mcitns of retarding progress to a yry great extent ; iiv 
fact, were it not for the w^orkshop at Poona most of the work would probably come to a stand- 
still. Another r(‘.i^son w'liy the progreiss has not be.cn so rapid as it might have been is the fact 
that much of the time of this department has been taken up in attending to not a few idle 
enquiries; men bent on getting something for nothing, who after putting the office to a lot 
of trouble about all sorts of power units usually finish up by asking foi* a hand pump on the hire 
system. Nevertheless, there is immense scope in this Presidency for the engineering section 
of the Agricultural Department. But perhaps the most important part wo can play is that 
of modifying standard makes of farm mechanism to sui^ the requirements of the Indian ryot. 
When one considers the laborious process of treading out the corn under the bullocks’ feet, 
the thousands of acres invested with hariali grass, and the appalling inefficient cane crushers 
it will be obvious that there is ample scope for one man in this direction alone for years to cornc. 
Then there is power pumping and15oring which in themselves afford unlimited scope for 
research and demonstration work. 

Power pumping, boring and mechanical cultivation have kept this department fully occu- 
pied so far, and when it is considered that during the years under review prime movers repre- 
senting 1,078 25-H. P. have been purchased, 578 bores sunk, and f),660 acres ploughed, some idea 
of the work involved in surveying, estimating, erecting and demonstrating w'ill be gathered, and 
whilst these are sections of the work which will continue to dema-nd our attention, there are 
other sections of work with power units which are beginning to claim attention also, viz., motor 
ploughing, shredding and baling, cane-crushing, threshing, ginning, milling, fibre extracting, 
and possibly mechanical transport. The introduction of power mechanism, however, has led to 
another branch of activity, L e., training of men in the use of power units, and the oil engine 
driving class held at the Agricultural Engineer’s Workshop at Poona is likely to be of immense 
importance to the ryot of the future, and finally the establishment of an experimental well 
upon which all the principal power units side by side with country devices are demonstrated 
will I am sure do very much in overcoming the prejudice which at present prevents the ryot 
*adopting the more modern methods of agriculture. 

Enclosed is a description^ of the various device.s demonstrated on the well in question 
during the recent meeting of the Board of Agriculture. 

W, M, ScHuri'K, A.M.I.Mech.E., 

Agricultural Engineer to Government, B. P., Poona. 

* Not printed • 
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Witness No. 335. 

Mr. a. R. Burnett-Hurst, F.8.S., Wadia Professor of Statistics and Indian Economica, 
Sydenham College of Commerce a'nd Economics, Bombay, 

Written Evidence. 

Criticism of the 'present System of Collecting and Distributing Statistics with Suggestions for 

its Improvement. 

I shall confine my criticism chiefly to three main sections of statistics (Production, Trade 
and Wages), e-specially with* a view to emphasizing the need for improving these in particular. 

Statistics of Production. — The value of accurate and comprehensive statistics of produc- 
tion is generally recognized, for we are enabled by them to measure the activities of a com- 
munity and to trace changes which are taking place from time to time. It can hardly be said 
that the existing statistics published by the Department of Statistics and other bodies enable 
us to measure the productive power of the community. My purpose is therefore to show to 
what extent these statistics are defective and to suggest methods of remedying the defects. 
Tiie data relating to production can be classified as those concerned with (1) Industry, 
(2) Agriculture, and (3) Minerals. 

Of these, the most complete are the last mentioned. Annual returns, which are approxi- 
mately trustworthy, are made for most of the important minerals (Appendix No. I), but there 
is a class of minerals for which full information cannot be procured regularly (Appendix 
No. II). Nevertheless, every (‘ffort is being made to obtain more accurate information, and 
the number of minerals in this class wull gradually diminish. 

On the other Land, the statistics of industrial production are far from satisfactory. The 
information at present obtainable relates only to the undermentioned industries : in some 
Cases the quantity ^alouc of goods produced is given : — 

Industry. * • 

Cotton — Dressing . . Quantity pressed (bales of 400 lbs.). 

Spinning . . Quantity of yarn (lbs.). 

Weaving . . Quantity of woven goods (lbs. and thyr equivalent in yards). 
Woollen . . Quantity (lbs.) and value (Rs.). 

Paper . . Quantity (lbs.) and value (Rs.). 

Brewing . . Quantity (gallons). 

It will be seen that no information is given of the quantity or value of goods produced in 
jute mills, presses and screws ; leather works and tanneries ; iron and steel works ; sugar mills ; 
glass WDrks ; potteihis ; brick and tile factories ; flour and rice mills ; machinery and engineer- 
ing works ; printing presses, etc., to mention but a» few industrial establishments. I should 
therefore urge the iiet.eaaity of empowering the Director of Statistics to collect compulsorily 
annual returns of production in the above and similar establishments. Such returns would be 
treated as confidential and statistics compiled from them should not be published in such a form 
as to disclose the figiirivs of any individual firm, nor reveal any trade secrets. 

With regard to the statistics of agricultural production, these arc deficient in two ways. 
In the first place, the estiuiates of the acreage and yield of crops in certain provinces (e.g., 
Bengal) are oflicially stated to be more or less conjectural. Measures are being taken to bring 
about an improvement ; but, in my opinion, no great improvement can be expected until Govern- 
ment is prepared to incur considerable expenditure for the purpose of appointing paid esti- 
mators when5 a suitable reporting agency is not at present available. Here I might say that 
with regard to almost all returns frcjm agricultural districts, W'hether they be of wages, prices, 
births, dcatlis, etc., they are as a rule made by persons who have little or no interest in them 
and who regard the making of them as a burden added to their other and more 
important duties. It wDuld almost be better to appoint an officer for a group of villages whose 
sole business would be to make statistical returns relating to agricultural produce, wages, prices, 
births and deaths, and who would be aware that his position and pay depended upon his carry- 
ing out the W’^ork thoroughly and on his making the returns as accurate as possible. The work 
of such men could further be checked by travelling inspectors. 

Another respect in which the statistics of agricultural produce are inadequate is that they 
relate only to a few of the most important crops, while returns of yield for gram, potatoes, peas 
and beans, barley, oats, maize, castor seed and coffee are either not made or are defective. 
Again the returns of live-stock are officially admitted to be incomplete. The statistics are 
mainly based on cattle censuses which are not taken simultaneously in the different provinces, 
nor are they taken every year in all the provinces. # 
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If the above defects were remedied upon the lines suggested, it would hardly be nedessary 
it present to go further for the purpose of annual returns. I am of opinion, however, that from 
)ime to time, say decennially, a more comprehensive survey of the production of the community 
ihoiild be made. A periodical census of production should bo undertaken similar to those 
vhicli have been carried out in the United Kingdom, the United States of America, the Self- 
loverning Colonies and European countries. In Appendix No. TIT, I have indicated in out- 
ine the scope of such a scheme and the nature of the information which would be required. I 
lave drawn up tliis outline as a mere suggestion. Details could of course be modified, but I do 
cel that some such scheme is needed in this couutr)^ at as early a date as possible. Tt would 
)e preferable to carry it out in the same years as the census of population. 

Statistics of Trade . — An analysis of the various reports on sea-borne and inland trade dis- 
loses a certain inconsistency in the adoption of statistical units. A list is given below of a few 
publications of trade statwtics together with a statement of the weights, measures and values 
i which the data are presented. 

Weights and Meaauro.s. Values. 

teview of tlic Trade of India* 

•tatistical Abstract (Vol. I— Commercial Statistics) . . 

lonthly Statement of Sea-borne Trade of British ^ ^ 

l.Oz., lbs.; cwts. ; tons; Ks. 

innual Statement of Sea-borne Trade of the Bombay | gallons , yard -5 , etc. 

Presidency. 1 

Lnnual StuBmient of Coastiug Trade of British India. j 

innual Statement of Sea-borne Trade of British India. Do. . . £ 


Annual Report on River and Rail-borne Trade of India . Cwts. (except in a few cases). None. 
Annual Report on River and Rail-borne Trade of the | Totals 

Bombay Presidency. J ‘ 'in Rs. * 


It will be seen that in the matter of values the annual statement of trade differs from the 
emaining publications, the change in the units of value of the former having })een made in 
911-12. The same quantities and values should as far as possible be employed in both the 
ea-borne and inland trade reports. I am aware that the present method of collecting certain 
f the returns e^nd of her considerations account for the inconsistency. Nevertheless, uni- 
trinity should and can be preserved between the sea-borne and inland trade figures. These two 
roups of statistics should be co-ordinated so as to enable one to trace the distribution of imports 
hroughout the country. At present this is not possible in the case of a large number of com- 
mdities which, though they appear in the sci-borne trade returns, find no place in the inland 
fade returns, c.g., boots and shoes, earthenware and porcelain, glass and glassware, cutlery, 
loreover, the seventeen blocks or sections into which the country is divided for registration 
purposes should bo subdivided and more detailed information given. 


StalisHcs of The annual statistics at present given relate for the most part to thre3 

lasses of skilled ami unskilled labour— (a) able-bodied agricultural labourers, (6) syces or horses 
ifcepcrs, (c) common masons, carpenters or blacksmiths. Those classes cannot be said to be 
nor is the syce, for instance, typical even of domestic labour. Further, there appears 
0 be ii6 justification for treating the three distinct occupations of mason, carpenter and black- 
ruith under one and the same head. One would expect to find in any statement about wages 
f skilled and unskilled labour in India, not only particulars relating to agricultural labourers 
nd workers in the building trade (stated separately), but also details about the wages of each 
lass and grade of labour in the textile factories, printing works, in mining, on railways, docks, 
fcc.t is true of course that statistics are published from returns made by a few sympathetic 
mployers and agents of mills, factories and collieries, but these not only result in a biased 
eiloction but also do not enable one to obtain a comprehensive view of conditions in these 
raies as a whole. 


Apart from the limitation in the scope of these statistics, they are also presented in a form 
djiich serves little purpose. 

should suggest that the Director of Statistics be given compulsory powers^ for collecting 
aiiua\ returns of wages (both standard rates and average wages) of all the chief classes and grades 
f labiur in large industrial establishmouts and enterprises. Moreover, periodical, say quin- 
uenniml> wage censuses of a more detailed, uniform and comprehensive nature than characterizes 

Tit value of trade with principal countries, also in certain conimuditio.s, is given in £ sterling. 

+ It/ the PriocB Inquiry Report, wages in several of tliose industries are given for the period 1890—1912. 
Ve arW not told how far the returns are representative of the respective induatrios. The report awrely 
Ltos^“ The waces of special industries published in the Prices aad Wages have been utUized along with the 

Itatutiy received Ttom the proprietor., managers or managing agents of some mills and faolorios. 

t tL words o! ])r. Bowley with reforenoo to the improTement of ofiSoial Btatistioi} in tho United Kingdom, 
miBht well bo applied to India:— “Tho compulsory powers of oolleoting statistios are too fw and ttjp s^dom 
Sled. The public is getting edneatod to understand in part the uso of these mquiries. and it is quite to 

ihcroase the demands made on them. The bulk of the burden of furnishing information now tonds jo fall oB B few 
)ympath*eUc employers or others and we tend to get a biased selection. 
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l&ose at ptesent carried out sliould be instituted (Appendix No* IV)* These censuses should 
^ of such a character as to supply us with information showing the relation of the monthly 
imges and earnings of individuals to the average, also the earnings of all persons whether work- 
ing^fuU time, overtime or short t me. There should in addition be an accompanying statement 
4^ to hours of labour, as both factors — ^wages and hours — must be known in order to determine 
the wmings on full time per week, month or year. 

I fthoiild like to add a lew words with regard to the statistical publications of dovernment 
in geiiCral. 

* (1) More explicit definition of terms employed might be given. 

‘ (3) The statistical abstracts published by Grovernment are of a very inconve dent size- 
It Would be preferable to issue volumes of the same size as the abstracts published in the United 
Kingdom or the United States. 

'• (3) We receive our trade statistics with commendable promptitude, but this cannot be said 

of several of the other statistical publications. In spite of difficulties that no doubt exist, some 
could surely bo issued earlier. If the do ay arises through insufficient staffing, then I would 
urge the need of better equ praent in this respect. This brings me to the matter of the 
recruitment of the staffs of the Department of Statistics and othef statistical departments of 
^vernment institutions. 

I understand that the staff for the Department of Statistics is reemited as is done in other 
Government departments. I should urge that appointments in the office should only bo open 
to those who show the possession or promise of statistical ability ; while a knowledge of 
descriptive economics and mathematics should bo essential. For the higher positions in this and 
other statistical departments, the appointments should be reserved for persons who have 
received special statistical training. A false notion prevails that any one who is good at arith- 
metic can compile statLstios, hence we find that in a great many of the })ublic departments <;om- 
piling and publishing statistics in connection with their work of administration, perfi(bns.are in 
charge who have never acquired the technique of statistics but who &re appointed primarily 
as amninistrators and not a^ statisticians. 

The Department of Statistics of the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics is, 
subject to the sanction of Government, prepared to establish a diploma course iA statistics with 
both day and evening classes, if necessary, for those who wish to specialize in the subject, 
provided the students so trained can be placed in suitable appointments. 

Above I have stated broadly the main lines upon which the existing statistics are incomplete 
indicated how they might be improved. Any criticism in great detail of the various 
stittistical publications—the mode of presenting the data, the need for greater condensation 
of some of the tables and for the elaboration of others, etc., -would obviously be out of place 
here. It would also bo impossible to discuss those statistics which are collected by various 
departments in the course of their administrative duties. Accordingly, I should suggest that 
a SKiall temporary committee be formed consisting of the Director of Statistics and such persons 
as possess the requisite qualifications and tjme to study the statistics and statistical publications 
of each department with a view to improving the method of collecting and presenting the facts 
and remedying any existing defects. It appears to me that some such critical examination 
is required* To give an idea of the kind of detailed analysis which needs to be undertaken, 

I might furnish one example. In the 1917 issue of PWces- and Warjes on page 196 it is 
steted that the average monthly wage of the group — common mason, carpenter or blacksmith— 
in the :^mbay district of the Bombay Presidency in 1912 ranges from Rs. 27-79 to Rs. 37*5. 
^lat wide ran^e in values is stated as an average. Moreover, two places of decimals is a degree 
of accuracy which, quite apart from the fact that it signifies fractions of annas and pies, is surely 
not justified when one has such a wide range stated as an average, and when ihv data relate to 
moh a mixed class. Similar instances occur again and again throughout the report. Further, 
sm average has been given for the Bombay Presidency which is an “ unweighted average/’ i.e,, 
iVhich is calculated irrespective of the number of persons to which the average wage of each 
listitpt applies. The employment of “ weighted averages ” would be preferable, the weights 
used also should be stated. 

V%en this preliminary work has been accomplished I should suggest the formation of a 
unalt permanent board to carry on the supervision of statistics and to consider from time to 
^e improvements which might be introduced. Further, in orde * to bring about greater uni- 
formity and co-ordination in the statistics that are published by the various departments of 
the Imperial and Provincial Governments and the Native States, periodical conferences should 
be held, to which representatives from the statistical departments of Government institutions,, 
ihe railways, chambers of commerce, etc., should be invited. 

said must not be regarded as a condemnation of the work of the Impefial 
Depkrtmeiit of Stg^tics. On the contrary, when one looks back on the official statistics, say 
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twenty or thirty years back, and compares them both as regards quantity and quality with 
those published to-day, one is hopeful of great things for the future. I understand that retu:^ 
now made are verified and that the figures to be published are carefully checked, which I mi 
told was not the case formerly. Many improvements in the form of presenting the facts ^d 
the supply of fresh data have been introduced, particularly in the review of the trade of Inoia, 
but much, as I have shown, still remains to be done. With the spread of education, the statis- 
tical schedules will be better understood by all classes and the results obtained will be more 
reliable than at present. 

APPENDIX No. 1. ' 

for which appro:/ imaielj/ trust worthy Annual Returns oj Prodnciion are available.^ 

(hromite. coal diamonds, gold, graphite, iron ore, jadcite. lead ore, magnesite, manganese 
ore, mica, mouazite, petroleum, platijium, ruby, sapjjhire and spinel, salt, saltpetre, silve^i 
tin ore, tungsten ore. zinc ore. 

APPENDIX No. 11. 

Minerals for ichich reyatarly rccurriny aiul full Statistics oj Productwu arc not at piese^fU 

procurable.'*' ' 

Agate, alum, amber, ajd/miony. aquamarine, bauxite, building materials, clay, copper 
corundum, garnet, gypsum, oclirc, steatite. 

APPENDIX No. III. 

Outline Scheme for a Oensus of Prod net io\\. 

(1) that a decennial census of production be instituted, tlie first to be taken in 1921 or 
some subseqinmt date. 

(2) That tluximpniy relate to the following main branches of production whether 
on by the Statij, municiiialitie s. private companies or individuals 

Agriculture. 

Mining, etc. 

Transport. 

Wholesale manii factiircs . 

Retail manufactures (as far as possible). 

Building. 

State and municipal enterprises. 

{!)) That the following particulars relating to each trade and industry be obta ned ; — 

((?) Value of materials purchased. 

[b) Quantity of materials purchased. 

(c) Value of materia’s produced. 

{d) Quantity of materials produced. 

(c) Number of persons employed. 

(/) Number of days worked. 

[(]) Horse-power and kind of engine 

(h) Wages and salaries. 

(/’) Miscellaneous expenses. 

(j) Capital. 

(4) That compulsory jxiwcrs he given to the, body entrusted with tlie census to obtttlll 
the necessary information from the occupier or agent of every factor}^ ; the owner, agent or ^ 
manager of every mine and quarry and every other person who may be called upon to dq^jfK). 

(5) That powers be given to the above body to appoint one or more comm lor 
advisory purposes. 

APPENDIX No. IV. 

In a note written by Mr. W. H. Moreland, when he w^as Director of Agriculture in the United 
Provinces, attention was drawn to the grave danger of entirely orroneous conclusions which, 
economists and politicians might deduce as to the economic condition of India from the mislead*' 
ing wage statistics. Accordingly the Government of India recommended that a periodical 
census of wages should be taken in all provinces. The object of speh a census was ascertain , 
the standard rates of wages in each district or homogonoous tract and to provide iGlfbterial for 

, * Kecords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLVII, Pai t 1916, p.p. 144—195. ^ ’ 
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observation of permanent changes in these standard wages, neglecting short period fluowu*.- 
th)^. Censuses were carried out by all provinces but at different times and of different scope 
^ is shown in the accompanying table. The inquiries in urban areas were confined for the 
most part to time-workers engaged in certain specified occupations. The wage censuses, which* 
I {Itopose, would include not only time-workem but also piece-workers, would relate to most 
of the large industries in the country and would give information not only about standard rates 
of wages but also earnings. 
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MoUlal Manek* 4^0 


Bemtey 


Raising of capital. 


Starting too many 
iodustries. 


FinaQ«>ial aid Ir»m 
f O^verumeiilr 


Witness No. 336. 

Mr. Motilal Manekohand, Merchant and Banker, Ainalncr, East Khandesh, 

Written Evidence. 

Financial Aul to Industrial Enterjnises. 

I myself bciii" the promoter and ex officio Director of the Pratap Spinning, Weaving and 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, situated at Amalner in the East Khaudesh District, had 
once to try for raising of capital for the said mills, and my experience as regards the difficuities 
in raising funds was that the public in general residing in Khaudesh and the neighbouring 
districts, though possessing of funds, are afraid of entrusting them ; being illiterate, the general 
mode of their dealing never goes beyond agriculture and money lending to agriculturists. 
They are not yet accustomed to invest their funds for promotion of industries. But if they are 
fully convinced that, the undertaking is undoubtedly a profitable one and that it would be 
worked with all lionesty, they would invest. 

I cannot suggest any new sources, but T rely on the general public, which, if sincerely 
explain d the nature of the industry, the mode of its working, the probable percentage of pro- 
fits it would reap, and, above all, that their investments shall be safe in t\e hands of the party 
that shall he the managing directors under an honest way of working, shall bring forth any 
amount of funds for starting new industries. The best thing that could be done to attain 
said objects would be for Government to establish demonstration factories and make their 
lucrative r(\sults, if they be so, known to the public. 

.Provided Government gives but a frank-hearted assistance to any enterprise in India, it 
is sure to flourish like spontaneously grown weeds in the forest in rainy season. 

The kinds of industrial enterprise where more concerns have been started than can be 
maintained in full-time employment are ginning and press factorjes. The said assertion can 
be best' supported by the following particulars re Amalner market. Average quantity of lint 
(kuppas g nned) in Arfialner every season varie.s between 45,000 to 50,000 pullasof, 8ay,250 lbs. 
A cotton season commences from November and lasts till the end of March, i.e., 5 months about. 
Allowing holidays, accidents and a few rainy days, to which thus working period is gen^Jtatly 
subject. to, acrtual working days in a season vary from 110 to 120. 

A gin of ordinary type in 11 hours' working gins an average of 375 lbs. lint per day, t.e., 
one pulla and a half. If this single gin were to work for, say, 110 days, the actual working dayB, 
the outturn would be 165 pullas. At this rate of calculation about 300 gins are quite 
sufficient to answer the requirements of Amalner market, whereas Amalner possesses 8 gin 
factories in all containing 544 gins. This means that there are about 250 gins in excess of 
the actual Avaiits. 

A gin erected at any place, with all the lauds, structures and accessories and moving power, 
costs Rs. 1,200, and therefore it may be said that an investment of 3 lakhs of rupees on 250 
surplus gins is an idU capital. 

Similarly, a press, allowing for the practice of late working, inefficient workers, and mixing 
process, can press 150 bales a day in 1 1 hours’ working, i.e., a press can make 16,000 bales during 
a season. Amalner turns out 30,000 bales average, and 2 cotton presses are enough to suffice 
the requirements of the place. % 

The place has got 6 press factories, and tlius an investment of Rs. 3 lakhs on surplus . 

is a locked up capital. 

What I have said in respect of Amalner holds good for both the said industries 

a, Berars, C. P. and 0. L, i.e., in each circle double 


and pressbig throughout Khandesh, 

of gins and cotton presses have been erected, whereas the actual want 
numbers. 

Lesser percentage of^profita ia the natural result attends, and the superfluous capital that 
could have been utilized for other varieties of concerns is uselessly lymg idle. 

Each and any of the methods of giving Government aid are all welcome. 

No definite opinion in favour of or against any method can be presently expressed. Much 
shall depend on the circumstances and surroundings accompanying the importance of the 
concern. 

Whatever be the method of Govenunent assistance, the features of Government ftupilSi 
vision must be so shaped as not to interfere with the direct working or working principles of 
the concern, but to detect and restrict frauds, if any be tried by the working ' " 

[Mr. Motilal Manekchand did not give oral evidence.) 





fiiTi^Ess No. 337. 

Mb, H. P. Gibbs, General Manager, Tata Hydro-electric Supply Company, Limited* 

Written Evidence. 

In forwarding my evidence as requested in your No. 225, dated Calcutta, the 11th December 
1916, 1 am not strictly following your list of queries but am dealing in a general way with those 
numbered from 44 to 55, and only as applied to my own hne of Work which principally com- 
prises Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

The lesser educated make the best labourers ; education induces men to aspire to higher Labour, 
walks of life. Those of little or no education are content to remain labourers. The discon- 
tented man is of little value. The educated man found in their ranks is usually either one who 
on account of some form of vice or defect cannot hold a position elsewhere, or a young man 
who is making it the training ground for better things to come. 

The Indian workman is as a rule a real good imitator and 1 think, as a usual thing, when 
he does not become a good workman we may be fairly sure that those whom he has had to 
imitate have been primarily at fault, and I feel for the man who persistently says they 
can never be made to do anything accurately, as he gives testimony thereby to his own ineffi- 
ciency, and wrong methods. The man wlio leaves tliem to their owoi way saying they have 
aWys done it so and always will do so, does much harm. 

A prize was once oftered for the best reply to the (juestion “ What is Engineering ? The Enginoerin, 
answer which wmn was “ A practical application of common seiwe.” There are two distinct 
classes of engineer. One is the man who designs and creates, while the other is the man who 
applies and operates. We are now principally concerned with the latter, which leads me to 
state that a man of comparatively little education may become a good engineer, but a man 
of little common sense can flever do so. • , 

We must assume that our student is naturally possessed of common sense and ability to Education, 
apply. He should have a thorough grounding in the fundamental and practic^ theory of 
his Work and should be taught to think and reason intelligently. Technical schools Should not 
be under the control of the general educational department. Each one should stand alone 
having its own faculty. Its principal iwofeseors should be men of recognized position and 
ability, brought out ou special agreement and they should never be kept sufficiently long to 
become at all antiquated in their ideas and methods. They should fully understand that such 
are the terms of their engagement and they should be paid sufficiently w^cll to compensate 
them for serving under such conditions. 

For a good idea of what I believe to be best in India in the w’^ay of schooling for short-time 
employes, i refer you to Sir Clement Simpson of Madras, who has carefully developed this 
system in connection with the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

No man should be imported into India unless he is a recognized expert in his particular EmploynK 
line. He too should be engaged on short-time contract and made to understand he is being 
engaged and paid to teach our local nieji just as much as to introduce and carry on his w^ork. 

The young man from abroad who is educated but inexperienced should not be brought to India 
a®^;ijf!lowed to get his practice here. 

^ year a number of Indians a]'(^ sent abroad either to enter schools or to enter works. Training o 

scholarships are given. 1 have served on a Committee for the awarding of such 
^ young man applies for a scholarship in Electrical Engineering and on finding 
all HttStei^arded, asks for one in Chemistry, failing again in his objective, he sometimes succes- 
sively 'rife for one in Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgy or Agriculture, willing to take up 
anything which he thinks will give him an agreeable experience abroad and be followed by a 
lucrative position. Such tendency is indicative of lack of definite intention or ideal and is 
demoralizing. I feel that no man should be so sent abroad for Mechanical or Electrical Engineer- 
ing training without first having been engaged at some good works at least two years and 
having satisfactorily proved his adaptability for the particular kind of work to be undertaken. 

On his return to India he should expect to receive but moderate pay and content himself with 
working for a few more years, fitting himself for administrative posts, but should be able to 
look forward with fullest confidence to recognition and reward of merit and ability as and when 
rifibwn. 

It borne in mind that even in countries where they are well advanced in these 

lines, nn1|||p|fmn1] percentage of those specially educated and trained rise to important position 

our fripg should expect and be willing to enter into a field of fair competition with 
others, fully realising that this must necessarily be so, I served seven and a half years 
during which time I was trained as an expert, installed on my own responsibility the electrical 
equipment ^ of seven important power stations, making , additions to many others, equipped 
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several isolated plant installations, made investigJtions and reports oh electric railways; and 
was sent out to deal with every form of electrical plant trouble as a specialist before receiving 
as much as three hundred rupees per month. 

The Professor of Electrical Engineering at one of the leading American Universities made 
a practice of finally trying most forcibly to impress upon the minds of his graduates that if at 
the age of forty they should really find themselves Engineers they might feel they had made 
a success. 

What then is required and how are we to make Engineers and successful ones in India ? 
To me the question seems a simple one and the obvious reply is chiefly by example. To my 
mind there is a decided lack of good example in India. 

We may quote “ the school of hard knocks ” but it is useless to tell our young men that 
they must take their coat of! and Work as wo used to do unless we also take ours oil and 
example fairly demonstrate how it should be done, and We must continue to work with them., 
day after day so long as the Work goes on or until one or more shall become master of the work 
and able to handle it efficiently. 

Our local men are seriously affected and kept low in percentage of efficiency and any 
number of our imported men deteriorate decidedly through having too much service and assist- 
ance both in thoii* homes and on their work. You find a man doing a certain piece of Work 
and see a cooly holding h is spaimer, another his screw-driver, etc. A he.avy piece of plant Weigh- 
ing a few tons arrives in port and one hundred to two hundred men are employed to move it 
instead of seven to nine. Tii an office you usually find many clerks with little system instead 
of proper system and a modci‘ate number of clerks. Wc will not put this right until we have 
in charge only men who are experts and we must insist that they shall work here as they have 
had to do els(;wh(ire. 

Kecenily I was one of nine people standing before the window of a railway booking office. 
Seven minutes passed away in serving one man during which time I saw two references mad© 
to guide-books, three tickets written out with pen and three entries made on various sheets 
and books. 

Good.gSfoiuid Work is at present more essential than higher education, our men must be 
taught pot only to work but to work right, using the better and more efficient methods. - 

^immary. 

(Carefully select the men you wish to specially train. 

Carefully select their trainers. 

Do not train abroad till the candidate is proven at home. 

8ee that your experts do not fail in setting a good example. 

Reward merit, promoting the deserving only. 

Have no pensions. 

Encourage fair and healthy competition. 


Orai. Evidence, 27th November 1917. 

PresidenL—Q. In referring to labour in the second paragraph of your note, you say tiuit 
the discontented man is of little value: I take it that you mean the sort of man who m 
always discontented with his job, and not the ambitious man, the man with a right Itort of 
discontent, who wants to quahfy fer something better ? — .4. Yes, that Was my idea, 
it that the term “ labour ” is not applied to skilled artisans. ' 

Q, In later paragraph you talk about the training of mechanical engineers. Yott 
say that no man should be sent abroad for mechanical or electrical engineering without first,, 
having been engaged at some good works : you probably have heard of students ifiping 
abroad in this way with scholarships, sometimes by Government, sometimes wiA ™ help of 
a society, and sometimes by private generosity 'i — A. I have seen a good iSii/ of these 
students and 1 think that a large number of them do not turn to good account the 
opportunity for training they receive. ^ 

Q. Which you would put down to be due to Want of practical experience befoiilieaviiig 
India. to get their training at home ? - A. The trouble with many Would seem to be tVrt the^ 
had been selected without regard for their aptitude for the particular branch of training for 
which they accepted a scholarship. ^ 

Q. It occurred to me also that a good many of these troubles might be avoided first by 
selecting men who had done practical Work here and shown thdir suitability for the particular 
kind of work or in the particular industry concerned : that seems to be generally accepted ; 

, but another' suggestion has been put forward and that is this : that when a student has leturued 





from Abroad, his.schoIarBbip should not cease at once, but should go on for at least another 
year ; the reason given for this suggestion is this ; that when a student gets a two years or a 
three years* scholarship, in his second or third year, or whatever the year is, if he sees no cer- 
tainty of getting a suitable job, ho is likely to become a little unsettled, so that he Joes 
not* do his work weU ; then when a boy of that kind comes back with, say, a technical 
degree or some technical diploma, he is hard up for a job at once, be has no time to look 
round in India, and he has two alternatives before him, one is to take the nearest job, which 
may be a subordinate post, and he rather feels that he is not likely to rise higher from that 
subordinate post, and he is therefore likely to bo shy about taking subordinate posts and going 
through the mill. At the same tim^ if ho sticks out for a superior post on higher pay, he shows 
up badly at once for want of practical training because he has come back to what are to him 
rather new conditions ; ho has learnt a certain number of lessons and understood certain work, 
but .^0 has got to translate bis new knowledge into Indian conditions, he has not yet done that, 
so it is obviously necessary for the boy to have at least a year to accommodate himself to the 
Indian conditions, to apply his new knowledge to his new conditions, and to do it under cir- 
cumstances that give him no cause for anxiety about his livelihood or any cause for anxiety 
about the position that he is likely to fill. ^ it is suggested that if you could extend his 
scholarship for one ymr after the student returns to India in order that he might go and work 
in a shop independently of any pay but still living on his scholarship, it would give him time 
to accommodate his new ideas to bis new conditions, it will give him time to look round and 
judge Vhat kind of position he could reasonably bopc^ for, and it would also give his new em- 
ployer the opportunity of studying his value as a practical man under conditions that are free 
from distractions. Now do you think if these scholarships were extended in that way, first 
choosing the boy before giving him his scholarship and extending it for one year after his 
return, do you think that these conditions would prevent the number of failures ? — A, I 
think that would be very likely to give good results in one sense, but from my experience I 
think it would be better if during such latter part of their course they were paid hke other 
workmen. For instance, We refuse to have any unpaid apprentices on our staff. , We of 
course take apprentices, and as they receive pay they must work the same as any other ihen. 

Q, But being in the position of a workman he will have a sort of feeling that he is not 
keeping his self-respect. lie is really not an ordinary workman, and during his practical 
training if he can have a source of livelihood independent of his work in the workshop, that 
will preserve his sclf-respcct to some extent Some of us believe, that there is no work 

which detracts from one s self-respect. I think if we admit the contrary the whole scheme 
is doomed to failure. 

Q, You cannot now think of the time when you and I were brought up ? — A, Yes. 

Q. You are doing it in your own works h—A. Yes. 

Q, And these hoys who have been home come in and work as ordinary workmen ? — 
A. Yea. , 

Q. And you are getting good results thereby vl. Yes. 

IIoYible Sir R. N. Mookerjee, — Q. I take it by uneducated men you mean only those who 
will remain as unskilled labourers for their dives but even then you cannot keep them without 
education, which nc*.y be made compulsory. — A. I think wo should discriminate between 
men who intend to becom(‘- scientific and those who do not. I certainly do not say that 
labourers should not get primary education sufficient to enable them to read and write. What 
I mean is higher education. 

Q. These labourers are of course not ox ])ected to have higher education ?- A. That 
/ if so. ( . . 

Q, What is the system in your own C'Mintry ? — A. Kvery one has to attend school up 
to the age of 14. 

Q. Do the labourers there get discontented by being educated /I. As I say, I do not 
classify as educated those people who obtain only such education as has been forced upon 
them. 

Q. 'Your sense of education is higher educiition, higher than primary education ?- 
A. Yes. 

Q. For training the»s(‘ men and giving them practical experience you will have to satisfy 
yoursfll by their practical work for two years that they show aptitude, before they are actually 
V selected for high technical training abroad ? — A. I am sure that it would be better to put 
them for a year or two at some recognised works before they are sent abroad. 

Q. you say that they should not be sent abroad for technical training without first 
having Be^n engaged in some good works at least one or two years and having satisfactorily 
proved their adaptability for the particular kind of work to be undert'ikeri by them ; then they 
will come to the technical school and complete their technical training ? — A. Yes, as they 
should demonstrate their fitness for the work to bo undertaken. 
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Q. You say in the fourth paragraph of your note “ one type of engineer is th«f man who 
designs and creates, while the other is the man w'ho applies and operates. We are not 'parti^ 
cularly concerned with the latter.” Is it your view that the man who designs and creates 
does not require education 'i—A. ' As explained in my written evidence I am not dealing wilh 
the former ; he requires the highest technical and mathematical education of course ; it S the 
latter who does not require the higher fonn of technical education but he must have a good 
grounding. 

Q. Then in your last summary you say ‘ carefully select the man who is to be specially 
trained ’ ; that of course depends upon careful selection. How is that to be done 1 Have you 
got workshops for giving the imui training in thivS couiitiy ? Are you giving training in your 
own works ? — A. I am thinking more particularly of our own position all the way through* 
We have a certain number of im])orted men who train our local men. We must be sure that 
sucli imported men are highly trained and tlie best we can get before we entrust them with 
the bringing up of these younger aspirants. 

Q. Indian workmen as a rule have a reputation not only as good workmen but also they 
do original work as artisans I -A. But not in this particular line, “ electrical work 

Q, On page 2 you say “ we may quote the school of hard knocks, but it is useless to tell 
our young men that they must take their coats off and w'ork as we used to do unless we also 
take ours oil ” : do you hnd the English workmen here do the same thipg, do they take their 
coats off 'I— A. We insist that those we bring out for construction work shall do so and make 
it a condition of their contract, that their chief duty is to train our local men. 

Q. Do you think they w'ill continue their contract on that condition after they have 
been here for a year or so in the Indian atmosphere, and cariy' out w'ork in the proper manner ? — 
A. They do. If thc}^ did not they w^ould ])c replaced by others who w^ould. 

Q, Jkit }^ou will have to keep them up to the end of tlunr contract w’hether you are satw* 
fled wdtli tliem or not, is it not ?- A. It is always a condition iib every contract that if they 
do not carry out the duties required of tliem in a proper manner, they may be dispensed with 
alter three months’ notice. 

Q. Do th}^ Europ(‘ans wlio come out here always w'ork like that ? When they see an 
Indian capable of doing the saimi work do they not say “ chalao ” 'i — A, Our men do so* 

Q. That is usually tin* general experience.— /I. That is w'liy 1 say, carefully select the 
trainers. 

Mr. A. Chatterion. — Q. You have a number of men in your works trained at the Indian 
Institutfi of Science, Bajigalore — A. We hav(^ had thr(‘e only, one is at the powerhouse, 
one at the n'ceiving station and om* is in my own ofTice. 

Q. Did you find them possessed of sufficient jiraetical training wiien they joined you ? — 
A. In some instances for the w^ork they have taken up : one of these went to the power house 
on work of a ty])e in w^Jiicli he could not have had experience. The second man who is at the 
receiving station is in cliarge of our meter department which he is handling well. The third 
one is in my office in charge of technical statistics. 

Q. So you have not at present had a sufficient number of men for you to be able to give 
a definite opinion as to whether the training is satisfactory ? — A. I know that they have very 
good grounding in higher theory, but most of them w'ere without practical training when they 
came to ns. 

Q. What sort of training would you recommend for a well-educated Indian belonging 
to the middle class who asjiires to one of the superior posts 1 A. 1 think they sho^Jd first 
go into tlic w'orks of one of the engineering companies, and practically demonstrate tjwfe apti- 
tude for the W'ork ; then if there is a school here of sufficient equipment for technical training 
in that particular line, lei them take a course there, or go to a University or technical college 
abroad. They can get sufficient theoretical training in the electrical line at Bangalprc* 

Q. Before they get to that stage, Would you have them go through a course||| meche** 
nical engineering'? — A. Not necessarily, they w^ould do that as practical work dttllbg thek 
workshop experience before taking the course, that is to say, in operating, constri^ng, main-, 
tiiiniiig and other classes of work ; in one or other of these classes of WTirk he williifcve demon- 
strated his liability to do practical work. You sec my idea is that he should show th&t he is 
naturally fitted for the work before going in for special theoretical training. 

Q. But he would only demonstrate that he has aptitude for that class of work and nothing 
more '{-^A. Well, you should give tlu m hberty to demonstrate their aptitude in one of the 
works. Now for instance I have apiuenticcs from the Victoria Institute of Technology, they 
have to undergo six months’ practical apprenticeship in outside works. Thej^ put in el% 
months’ work with us, then go back to school; some of these men also go/to the Indian 
Institute of Science and ofteh turn out very good men. 



, V Q* What do they dd in that six months* course ? — -A, They work along with other mem* 
bers of our staff on maintenance and general repair of our electrical equipment. 

Q. Do they receive pay ? — A, Yes. We do nofc have unpaid apprentices. 

^ ij. Are there any firms of consulting engineers in India ? — A. I do not know of any 
m our line. 

Q. Then you say in regard to the employment of experts, that they should be engaged 
on short-term contracts : you are spe^iking only of men brought out for construction work and 
not those who are engaged on maintenance ?- -A. No. The same applies in both instances. 

^ Q. You would not apply that, to experts employed by Government, or would you 
4. I am de<^ding with work as handled by us and not with matters connected with Govern- 
ment service. 

Q, Do you find any particular difficulty in getting men on such contracts No. 

Q. Do you have to pay much abov(5 the current rates in getting out European or American 
recruits of the same class ?- A. When a man leaves his own country, he expects more remu- 
neration than he would receive at home. 

Q. I suppose in the case of these big electrical companies they have always a reserve of 
men of tliat type that they can send out for short time w^'ork, and these men when they go back 
after the expiry of their contracts are token back again on their staff Sometimes that 

is done, but speaking only of the company With which 1 Was trained, they have always had 
good men whom they send to outside posts on short-time contracts, but never entirely lose 
connection with thinn. If the man leaves that post they will find him one if he has done 
well where he has been ; he is always looked upon more or less as an asset to them, and 
ho looks upon them as a friend wlio will look after his interests. 

. , Q. That is more or less imi American method ? - A. It is not exclusively an American 
practice. The majority of (^ur experts c,re British and are on such short-tiiyie agreements. . 

Q, But do you think that instead of going back at the end of their contract, tliey«will 

do Well to stay in this country wln*.re now works are continncJly opening up and cxpiiidiiio^ ? 

A. A good many of them renew their agreement. 

Q, Whereas if they return to England, will they have some trouble in ^idmg a good 
position I -A. They may have to wait a little time for it, bat ordinarily they easily find 
employment. 

Q, Then in your view there w'ill be no difficulty in getting short-tiino experts ? — A 
There is no difficulty whatever. 

Sit F. H, ^icwciTt.- ^Q. By sliort-time contracts what do you mean, throe years? — 
A, Yes, 

Q. Would you apply that to exports brought out by Government ?— ^. I do not think 
I would apply that to (jovermnent work in India. * 

Q, Don’t you think thj*,t it would bo difficult to induce men^o come on such short-time 
contracts ? — A. No. 

Q. And these short-time engagements would apply both to scientific or technical expels 
and to the skilled artisans ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would you apply that to Indians who are taken as experts ?-~^. No, I only apply 
it to imported men. 

Q, Those in the operating house, do you take them permanently ?— -.4. No. 

what terms are they engaged ? — A. They can be dispensed with at any time. 

Q. but are they not usually kept on indefinitely ? Most of them remain with us 
although we are at all tinxes glad to assist them to better posts if we can do so. 

Mr, (?. J5. Low, — Q, Could you state on what terms you take in Indian apprentices ? — 
them as regular staff men. We have on our staff a schedule of allowances for a 
definite ^iliinber of apprentices. 

Q- educational or other qualifications do you want from them ?— ^. Those who 

come to usiisually come from one of the schools here, usually the Victoria Jubilee Institute ; 
they h«ve more men for apprenticeship than we are able to take ; wc have to keep within our 
schedule ; we rarely have any others. 

Q, It is part of their course, this six months’ apprenticeship training, is it not? — A, 

Yes. 

Q, So ydu take these men for six months and then they go back to their school ? — A^ 
Yes, and we^^lhen take others# 

Q, Is aujrbody put particularly to teach them ?— ^1. Yes, they are under these short 
time experts, they work directly with them. 
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Q. What pay do you give them Rb. 25 a month. 

Q. Throughout these six months Ye^. 

Q. Do you take any of them on your permanent staff 1— A, We have some ; who have 
returned to us after graduating. ^ 

Q. Do you fmd that they keep the factory hours during their apprentice course ?— 
Yes, and those who come to us arc specially selected by their professors. 

PTesid.eid.~Q. We were told yesterday by Mr. Stuart Menteth that 90 per cent, of the 
utudente that he had got from the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute have been practically 
of no value to him : is that (iorrect 'i—A. Our experience has so far proved satisfactory, but 
I would like to say that this system of apprenticeship i not more than two years old ; and'may 
not have yet shown its efiect, so that it does not seem a fair conclusion under present methods. 

Q. Then your experience so far leads you to conclude that there is a hopeful opportunity 
of using these boys ? - A. We are using them, we have some of them on our regular staff 
who are very Hutisfacton'. 

Q. So far you are Batisfied 1 -A. We liave been satisfied. 

Q. Thun your experience so far as it goes does not support this statement of Mr. Stuart 
Menteth wil'h jegard to them ? A. That statement must be with reference to men of an 
earlier period or men who had not been through this particular sort of training. 

Mt. C. h. IjOw. —Q. What art^ their prospects when tluy join you permanently within 
that time ‘(- -A. The liighest paid local man at present is I think on Its. 450* on electrical 
work , they have (‘very prospect, there is no leason that I can see why they should not aspire 
tc) and g( t iiositions according to their training and (pi'ilitications. The man on Ks. 4.50 starW 
wUh us wlien I was with the Mysore Government probably 13 or 14 ^ears ago ; ho has been 
With 118 nearly throughout that period e.xcept for a period of about a year unci a half when he 
was with the Steel company as assistant engineer on their electrical^ work ; he was trained or^- 
nally iirthe Perambur workshops in Madras before he came to us :'he is one of w'hat is usually 
called the educated efass. ^ 

Q. Is he a Eurasian i—A. Yes, he is a Eurasian. 

Q. lliivp you had any experience of the apjilicatioil of legal standards and specifications 
in the Working of the Indian Electricity Act ? l)o you find that there is any difference between 
the requirements, say, at the steel works at Bakchi and here i—A. I should think there would 
be no dillerence in application. 

Q. You have different sets of officers under different local (fovermnents ?— A. I do not 
know the Steel company’s position. 

Q. Generally spi'aking an entirely separate provincial Department administers the 
Electricity Act and the rules thereunder ; is there not hkely to be divergence in the standards 
required by the different provinces 1—A. I should think so. 

Q. Have you come in contact with the Electrical Adviser to the Government of India ^ 
A, I have. 

Q, Does he exercise any equating functions with reference to Loc*.al Governments him* 
seif ? — A. 1 am not quite sure of his position. 

Q. I understand there is a conference of Government electrical officers once a year ?— 
A. I do not know. 

^ know that about a year ago a federation of electrical engineers was formed ? 

They miit in Calcut.to last year and I think they hope to arrange a meeting at Madras or some- 
where ; is that affiliated with any association in England ? — A. No. 

Q. Would you recommend the framing of definite rules covering general principles of 
priority and so on in giving out hydro-electric concessions bv Government something on the 
same hues as they have for mineral ronccsBions 'i- A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if sitc^s for such undertakings were plentiful for instance rival 
com^nies might be permitted ? - T think they should give the rival company ev^ oppor- 

Q. Another provision in the mining rules is that nobody is allowed more tha^n 10 square 
miles for the same kind of mineral in the same district subject to certain powers of exchange 

given . you don t think there is any necessity for any rules of that sort to meet the ques* 
tion of priority ?- A, I do not see any ; it does not seem that it compares very strictly with 
iuining leases because there will be so many less occasions arising. 

* .Yo^e.-~Whon this evidence was taken 1 ififorraed the Commmioner that the highest plid local majiwai 
receiving Ky 450. Since then, another Indian expert has been appointed one of our most rwponBiUo ohaTirea 
mone year s probationary appointment on Rs. 600 after which wo intend increasing hin })ay if he is found satia. 

hasU'cn hotb educated and trained here and posscBs^'s g»KKi (juuHtleationB both from a 
practical and a theoretical point of view. 
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Is it possible to amend the rules in such a way that when anybody under- 
takes prospecting for hydro-electric development he knows his rival and what he is going to 
be exposed to in the way of Government limitations, as in the case of mining rules which 
Mr. Low referred to ? For instance when a man takes up a prospecting license he knows for cer- 
tafti that it gives him claim for mining for a year and he will be subject to certain conditions 
laid down by Govermnenb : is it practicable to draw up rules of the same kind for hydro- 
electric propositions ? — A, It would be. When we first wont to see Lord Willingdon in regard 
to the Andhra project Sir Dorab Tata said “ We do not ask for a definite promise but we would 
like assurance from Government that we shall have priority over any subsequent conces- 
^ sionaire Lord Willingdon s.'’.id “ We will undertake* to give you priority but on condition 
that when the power is required you will find the necessary money and (‘arry out the 
project 

3/r. C. E. Jaw. — Q. Going back a little further from tin* point which tiic President 
raised, do you think tliat something equivalent to a jjrospecting license would be useful in 
this case A. I think we have something almost similar at present. We had permission 
from Government to prospect the Andhra valley for three years. Before definitely declaring 
our intention within the thr(*e yeiirs that we wished to carry out the ])roject we had to make a 
further application for a concession. 

President- Q. How are you going on with that scheme, liow is the stat.e of the work ? - 
A, Well, at present wc have before us the draft coTiditioiis submitt-(‘d by Governmeut showing 
what we will have to undertake in connection with the land accpiisition for the Andhra project ; 
they are different in some minor resp<jct-s from those that w'c put forw'ard in connection with 
the Hydro-Electric scheme ; tliat draft has been approved by us. 

Mr. 0. E. Low.—Q. There is one more, point and it is that the Jiombay Govermuent 
state * anywhere between such and such limite, w'e want irrigation and nothing else ' ; well, 
ifh the case of other provinces you have not got the same mle. — A. As a me^'hns of getting 
over such difficulties the first thing I did w^as to go to the Secretary of tlie Public Worlds Depart- 
ment, and he gave me coniplete information as to ever}^ irrigation project they had prepared 
or had in mind wliich w'as likely to be put up in the whole are^ ; that gave me k/iowledgt* 
as to the portion that would be used in that way ; then I started my schemq, 

1 doubt whetlier they cou^d oblige in the same way in other provinces ‘i A. Per- 
haps :'not. 

Q. Of course the present mining rules were drawm up after consideration of opinions in 
a conference at Simla, and the draft rules were again revised by the Government of India after 
experience of working them. I think they now w'ork pretty well. Do you think a similar 
procedure would lead to similar results in this case ? — A. It will, 

Pfesiderd,—Q. Wliat w^e found in connection w'ith the mining rules w'as that in the absence 
of Bpecifie- conditions laid down for the guidance of Local (jovermnents and district officers, 
delays were caused not by any desire to delay or by carelessness, but beemise the district officer 
could not make up his mind as to what he ought to recomjuend to Government, ench applicant 
put in some kind of special conditions of his own ; the result was that there w'ere sc^rious delays, 
and by making the rules clearer and simpler it is possible for the district offic^er to say that a certain 
condition does or does not come within the rules : in the same way it has occurred to us that 
We might be able to suggest a scheme by which Government could draft rules defining the 
grant of concessions for hydro-electric jiropositions. Do you think that it would be practical 
and desirable ? - A. Yes, it is well worth considering. 

Honshu t^ir Fazulbhoy Currimhlwy. — Q. In the second paragraph of your evidence 
you say The lesser educated make the best labourers. Education induces men to aspire to 
, higher walks of life ” ; but I suppose you ar** not against primary education ? — A. No, 1 have 
already said that. 1 am referring to higher education. 
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The follow^ing difficulties, in my opinion, largely contribute to detei the promoting and 
conducting of industrial enterprises in India : 

(1) Want of application of science to iudustry. 

(2) Lack of expert advice. 

(3) Absence of State paVouage and of facilities of iransfxu’t. 

(4) Want of monetary facilities. 
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These are the main causes of failures in most of the industrial concerns promoted in India, 
If elforts arc directed in these lines, I should think the chief difficulties can be got over ; and we 
may, in the near futurci, be able to see a good many enterprises taken up by our own people 
without the Government guaranteeing monetary help or interest on capittil. 

(1) Application of science to industry. — Science and industry are inseparable forces, in 
these times, for the successful development of industries, and cohesion between them is indis- 
pensable. AVhen we compare the current methods of some of our running industries with those 
in vogue in the civilized industrial countries, we at once realize the urgency of placing them on 

a scientific basis in order to obtain m ire successful re.sults. Finished products in our industriea/^ 
are not consistently maintained at a uniform quality. f 

At prc.sent the general prevailing idea seems to bo that only practical men are needed for 
manufacburiTig industries, and University trained men in chemistry are not employed to eluci- 
date the many problems of everyday occurrence in factories. Jf elforts are directed to get the 
right men for this object much good can be done to stimulate various existing industries and 
many of the “ waste products ” can be utilized to advantage. There is no demand at present 
for such trained hands in industries, and naturally we have very few persons among us who 
care to make a s])ecial study of science for industrial purposes. Of course, no sooner indus- 
trialists h(^gin to appreciate the utility of combining science and industry, a large number of 
University trained men are certain to come forward to take a direct interest in the development, 
of industries instead of going in for the already overcrowded professions. 

(2) Want of expert advice and experience. -Unfortunately it is not often that we get “ Tatas ” 
from amongst us to spend their own private money with a view to gain experience and expert 
advice at first, ajid tlien, if results prove satisfactory, to invite the investing public to share in 
the prosperity of the industrial enterpriser^ fostered TUider their care. Hence it becomes 
absolutiily nece.ssary to get Government aid. Without assistance, advice and encouragemei^^- 
fron\ this direction, private industrial enterprises would take centuries if left on their own 
slender resources. 

{f>) Government aid and the form in which it can he given.—kt the first step of Government 
Co-operation for industrial deveiof)ment3 in India, a Government Industrial Department, with 
principal olhces at each of the (diief Presid<‘,ncy towns supported by research laboratoriai, 
should 1/e establisliod at the first opportunity. These departments should always bo kept 
UD-to-date witli the knowledge of the latest scientific and technical implements. *They 
should be asked to iiHpuro into the raw materials produced in their own respective presidencies 
and th(‘y should be required to study, with the help of experts, the probabilities of ojMsning 
industrial concerns for turning raw products into useful articles, ttesults of thi^se expert 
investigations should be given full publicity from time to time, with facts and figures, the 
people should be given a rough idea as to the approximate capital neecssary to wxirk out success- 
fully each of the industries. Government should ungrudgingly offer to place the services of 
the experts at the disposal of those who may be thinking of going in for any such industry as 
a private or joint stock enterprise ; and Government should further promise such promoters 
all facilities regarding land, water and rail communications. If this is done, many enterprising 
firms, individuals and capitalists are sure to be induced to come forward and profit by the result 
of Government invi stigations. Great care should be taken, however, by the Government 
m the selection of experts ; and the figure>8 should be carefully scrutinized before giving them 
publicity, as incorrect and premature statistics would naturally have very adverse effects on 
the promotion and development of future industries. 

Guarantee of interest by Government, at any stage of the enterprise, does not appear to 
me to be a suitable form of State aid to industries with a view to invite capital. The history 
of a good many old and new industries, now successfully working in India, will boar out my 
opinion. A glance at the successful pro.motion and working of several cotton mills, jute mills, 
Tata Iron and Stool Works, Tata Hydro-electric Works, various cement companies, etc., 
defiiuitely prove that Indian capitalists have invested creres of rupees m industries well-worked 
out and promoted under expert advice and under honest management, without Government 
guarantee as to the interest on their investments. 

State aid should be directed, I think, in the following manner 

Government is always, through the investigations of its experts, in a better position to 
determine the right place for suitable industry ; and if after pointing out the proper «j^t, 
Government guarantees the facilities of trans^rt and agrees to help in overcoming the preli- 
minary difficulties, with assurances of purchasing the products for their own requirements, a 
good many industries would be easily .established through private enterprise and without 
much further aid from the Government. Even to-day there are a good many industries sufier- 
ing from heavy railway tarifis, which could be placed on a bettei' and more advantageous foot- 
ing if protection in this matter is afforded to them through the intervention of Government. 
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(4) Ward of monetary facilities.— The history of industrial progress in all civilized countries 
of the world proves the necessity of sound financial organizations for helping and developing 
industrial enterprises. Success and progress of industry in Europe and America is due mostly 
to the financial and educational systems there — which show that' unless banking is closely 
linked with industries progress is not possible. 

The banking facilities in India can be divided in three groups : — Existing banking 

(1) Presidency banks. 

(2) Foreign banks, 

vst (3) Local banks. 

Presidency banks have the advantage of Government monies, and they render great ser- 
vice to trade by discounting commercial bills and lending monies on raw produce, imported 
goods, etc. By a little change in the Presidency Banks' Act, the Presidency banks can be 
easily induced to make long period loans to deserving industrial concerns after careful investi- 
gation in their working and business prospects through Government experts. 

The foreign banks are worked more or less for the interest and development of foreign 
trade, and they assist their own national trade and industry. They can hardly be expected 
to do much in the internal advancement and development of Indian industries. Sometimes 
they do give the benefit of their surplus monies to industrial enterprises of large dimensions, 
and a few df the recent huge industrial concerns have received much help from some of the 
English banks. 

Local banlfs follow the Presidency banks in the method of advancing and discounting of 
bills ; it is not possible to expect from them long period advances for industrial concerns owing 
to their limited resources. Some of these banks advance monies on zamindaris which they 
j^nsider to be a better class of security than Indian industrial enterprises. The chief difficulty 
in the way of banking faeijities to trade and industry in India is that most of the important 
banking concerns here are managed by foreigners, who are not in direct touch with the general 
class of tradcs-people but who come in contact only with the “ solocfed few of the Indian 
aristocracy." It is only to this natural drawback — and not to any national or racial tendencies, 
as some people put it — that banks under European management are unable to render that 
service to trade and industry which people of other countries receive from theJt own. bankers 
in other parts of the world. 

I strongly deprecate the idea of direct monetary help by Government to industrial concerns How for finaiioui|« 
as well as the 8tate guaranteeing interest for the whole or oven a limited period. I do not assistance irom 
think the time has yet come for even the establishment of industrial banks under (Government 
aid oil': control. There are hardly any industrial concerns of importance at present which can 
be shown to struggle for want of monetary help. It is rather the want of large manufacturing 
industries which attract our attention, and not want of industrial banks — which, in my opinion, 
can never serve the important purpose for which they are meant at the present stage of indus- 
trial developments in India. Big manufacturing industries here, started under the manage- 
ment of experienced and trustworthy promoters, very seldom experience the difficulty of secur- 
ing the necessary capital and monetary help, as such concerns are readily heljx^d by the present 
baulks and investing public. Jiut I must concede the necessity of monetary help for smaller 
manufacturing industries. I have found that very often small industrial and commercial 
concerns under Indian management do require a more generous mode of financing, and they 
deserve every care and attention from the Government. High rates of interest and lack of 
sufficient capital prove invariably serious handicaps to their prosperity and hinder their 
progress. Thcic are a number of small- industries conducted by experienced men, but with 
comparatively insufficient capital for producing the best products through improved methods ; 

• these same are frequently formed to drag ni unsuccessfully for years. Owing to monetary 
difficulties their progress and output is slow , they are unable to take advantage of the latest 
implements and cannot adopt advanced scientific methods in their work. 

No doubt the Presidency banks serve a very important purpose in the internal trade Praidonoy banka 
and industry of India, but they can render a good deal more help indirectly to other industries wditoonnt 
and small manufacturing works in the manner followed by banks throughout the continent 
of Europe, viz., rediscounting of bills of smaller banks. I know that London bankers have a 
great •prejudice against this system, and ft is only in times of panic that rediscounting 
is thought of by them with the Bank of England ; otherwise in the ordinary course of business 
the system is not encouraged. But this prejudice of London bankers to the aforesaid mode of 
working is not shared by bankers anywhere else on the continent. I do not see why it should 
find favour in India, too. We should follow in this respect France, Japan, Germany and Austria 
and other foreign countries, where the system has proved greatly beneficial for the development 
and progress of trade and industries, and through which the smaller banks come in touch with 
the central institution holding Government monies. The central banks in all principal paits 
of the continent do not consider the smaller banks as their rivals in business, but encourage 
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||^r oonditlotn them and extend their facilities owing to the ve^ awful senrioee these smaller banloiika rendw 

plitdif. to the trade and industry of the country. This diotom has greater force in India whi^e hanks 

are conducted by foreigners who hardly come in contact with the majority of people ehgag^ 
in different trade and indtitries. In no part of the world, except in India, are the deStimes 
of people engaged in internal trade and industry at the mercy of banks conducted by persons 
other than their own countrymen, who can hardly be expected to look at the connection between 
finance and industry os a matter of national interest, English bankers can scarcely be expected 
to eii(K)urage (German or Japanese trade and industry, and so also the German and Japanese 
liankers in their owm turn. Each banker is anxious for the advancement of his own nationelj 
interest ; and iis a result, everywhere in the world, except in poor India, there is a greater contact, 
and closer relationship between finance and industry which necessarily helps the increase of 
wealth. In India conditions are quite different. Means should be adopted to cultivate the 
affinity between finance and industry stated above. The principal step which should be 
adopted under the present circumstances without much diflSculty is that the central institutions 
in India (I mean the Presidency banks) should be induced by Government to encourage smaller 
banks \mder Indian management, and means should bo devised to bring them into closer touch 
wdth the Presidency banks. In the development of small industries and trade, banks under 
Indian management must play an important part in the natural way of things. Government 
should help Indian banks, under good management, directly or indirectly through the Presidency 
banks, and shf)uld begin to take interest in Indian concerns, which show satisfactory results, 
by appointing their own auditors to increase public confidence in such Indian-managed banks. 
Some time back the. Government issued a notification announcing that they were prepared to 
make loans to the Presidency banks on security of Government paper at low rates of interest 
in case tlu^ Presidency banks wanted temporary accommodations to meet general trade condi- 
tions. If moiH*y is to })e hmt on security of Government paper, why should this facility of low 
interest be denied to other banks by Government on the same kind of securities offered 
by them 

^^®*'**' In Hie present state of affairs, in my opinion, it is impossible for us to compete 

at once with many foreign industries after the war, even with raw materials at our side. THle 
' reason is that we lack seicutific and industrial experience in various lines and are deplorably 

short of skilled Ubour. Those who shout themselves hoarse over industrial revolutions in India, 
after the war, *800111 to forgot the chief requisites necessai*)* to such developments, viz. — ^an 
exC/ollent system of primary and secondary education ; high grade technical training ; special 
scientific study ; and application of science to industry. It must take years of close study — 
boieutific and industrial— before we can bring about the desired change with Govornmept co- 
operation. It must lie reiuembered that one of the greatest factors in productions is indivi’ 
duality, and it is de^iirable tliat in every industrial and commercial department under Govern- 
ment and private iiianag(Mm‘nt, all men, Indians as well as Europeans, should have equal oppor- 
tunities to show their own individual merits. It is only this free play of individuality that can 
create men with ideas, and through w^hich alone the scientific, industrial and economic progress 
of India is jiossible. I’he pre.sent backwardness of Indians in many diipartmi^nts of c-oiumerce, 
industry and si^ienci; is mostly du(! to tlie fact that they are seldom givisi opportunities to show 
their merits. SoiiKitiniei the most capable and intelligimt find it impossible to rise in industrial 
and scientific j>iirsnits, and to show and develop their own merits, as all opportunities are closed 
Against tlicm in Government departments as well as in ol her concerns worked or managed under 
fore gners. Government should begin to take interest in sucli men by employing them and 
training them under experts and should encourage their employment in private industrial 
(concerns so tliat. they may get a good field for wT>rk and can show' their individual merits. If 
this is done, and the suggestion about monetary dillicuitios is follow'cd in a proper spirit, in 
the next few years we (‘an easily expt'.ct a number of large and small industries prospering with- 
out financial aid from the Government or any Government guarantee as to interest on invest- 
ments in industrial coiu’.erns. 

OUAL EvIDI'.NCK, HTtU NoVKMlilUv 1917 . 

Hon bk Sir Fazulbkoy (hirrhnhhoy. Q. In v^our second paragraph you say, ‘^Wo may 
in the near future be able to sec a good many enteiprisi^B taken up by our own people without 
the Gov'ernment guaranteeing help or interest on capital.” By ” w^e ” do you moan the Bom- 
bay rresidency or India 1 India. 

Q, Do you think the industries in India have come to that stoge when they can do tl^ith- 
oiit Government helj) ? The people have not so been brought up in industries. I explain 
later on a,bout it. - • 

Q. Ijater on you say quite a different thing in your fifth paragraph, “ Hence it becomes 
absolutely nei’essar)^ to get Government aid ; wh(u'(>as in the first paragraph you say, “ with- 
out the Government guaranteeing monctaiy htdp or interest on capital.” — A, Provided the 
four difficulties that 1 have stated above are solved. Then the result will be that We will be 
•able to get on with our industries without Government aid. 
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^ tftto tiiwifte titjae. JTo, 3 yoii say* is ** Absencie of Sfetfe 

- ^ traasptirt.” ^ By State patronage you mean buying the goods or prodttete Ir^A^ 

^hat is, the Government must buy the products which they need. 

4 * Q> And If they don’t need they must not help ? — A, They may not buy what they do 

not need. 

Q, In your paragraph 3 you say, Results of these expert investigations should bo given 
full publicity from time to time, with facts and figures.” Do you want this expert advice 

be given free ? — A. To be given free in the beginning. 

i ' Q, But suppose the company, is a strong one, and still they need the advice ?— .4. Then 
they may be charged. To small industries the advice should bo given free. 

Q. Then you are against the guarantee of interest by Government 4. Yes. ^ 

Q. Why do you think that will not help the industry^ in some way, at least if Govermnent 
guaranteed the concern '^—A. Guarantee of interest in big presidencies is not at all advis- 
abfe ; but in small towns it might be all right. 

Q. But supposing there is a big industry, a copper mine or a big sugar factory, and they 
,Want big capital. Tata’s are not in Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab, and if they 
want to start the industry with 100 or 50 lakhs capital, don’t you think that the Government 
guarantee will help them 1—A, 1 do not think so. 

Q. Will they be able to raise the money -A. If there is a big industry to be started 
in Madras, and the people in this presidency are satisfied with the prospects of its success, they 
will pour in the money there. 

Q, Is it right that Bombay people should subscribe anywhere and everywhere. If people 
. in Madras, for instance, want to put money in industries, don’t you think with a Government 
guarantee, people would be iiudiued to put in the money J. In that cam I think so. 

Q. Then you say, •Jtvon to-day tliere are a goo<l mc.ny industries sufiiiring from heavy 
lip^ilway tariffs ”. What are the railway tarifis I A. They have to pay more oh account 
M the heavy railway freight, and ar(^ not able to compete with foreign goods. 

Q. The foreign goods get clieaper riMcs, and the internal trade gets l^ighcr rates ? -A. 
Yeff, and therefore they arc not able to complete with foreign business. , * 

Q. TJieii you conui to the banking. Von tliink that Presidency Banks shonI(i take up 
' the functions of 8tate Banks ; isn’t that so '!~A. Not State Banks. ' 

*Q, You want that Presidency Banks should give advance to industries under the advice 
of Government experts ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Wliy not otlier banks A. Government has no control over other banks. Govern- 
ment money is mostly in Presidency Banks. 

Q. ” Mostly ” : how much ^4. I do not think in Jndia Government places money 
with other banks. 

Q. But they have got money in the Currency too. Do you know how much the 
Presidency Banks have in the busy season?- -.4. Four to five crores ; you mean whose 
money ? 

Q. Government money in the Presidency Banks ; in the busy season how much have 
they goo ^—A, Nothing in comparison with wliat they have in the slack season. 

Q, When the Presidency Banks are financing crops, how much money does Govermnent 
put in ? — A, The minimum is 50 lakhs. 

Q. Do you think for this 50 lakhs they are bound to the Government bo finance industrit^ ? 
—A. What 1 mean is that if the Go ver nr, unit’s attitude is in favour of the Presidency Banks 
helping industries, then the amount of advances to the Presidency banks should bo increased, 
and Government should place as much money as they can spare, so that the Presidency banks 
oan help those industries. 

Q. You know the Presidency banks are working under charter, and Government deposits 
with them 50 lakhs of rupees : don’t you think it more advisable that Government should start- 
ndustrial banks, put in money and advance to industries ? —A. That would be better. 

The Presidency banks have to look to their shareholders ; it is not a phiLinthropi^^ 
iiistitution. — A, Certainly 

Q. When we visited the other l^residencies the general complaint was that Presidency 
bauEs don’t advance money to Indians ? A. Not here. I do not think there was any such 
complaint ; not in the Bengal side eitlier, but I think in Madras there was. 

Q. Do you think if Goyernment started industrial banks in different centres and advanc- 
ed money on long-term loans under expert advice, that would be of great help to industries 1— 

■ A, It might, but at present I do not think there are sufficient industries where money • can 
be employed. There #re small ones only. 

M s 1442—111 
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Q. But if the Industries Department comes in, and if industries are started, do you think 
that tiic people who want to start will need the help ? — A. I do not think much of it at 

])reseiit. 

Q. Do you tJiiuk the need k ‘Vreiitt*!’ in the ii\terioi’ ? -A, I have no experience. I h^ve 
ox])erienee of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Q. Tu t^alcaitta do other lianks advance money largely to industries ? — A, Yes, they 
do. 

Q. Exchange Banks (—A. No, but some of tiio ’ocal banks do. Tiiey help tea, jutft» 
etc. 

Q. Are the banks in Calcutta advancing on jute shares too i—A. Local banks do, 

Q, Wliat are tlie local banks ? A. The Allahabad, Alliance, and also the Mercantile. 

Q. And they also advance to the juti; mills ^ — A. Yes, tlieir principal business is with 
most of the Europtiau ilrms. 

Ilokblv Sir R. N. Mookerjce.- - Q. You have a branch there, have you ? — A, Yos. 

Hon'hlc Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhlwy.- Q. You sp.y, “ There are a number of small indus- 
tries conducted hy experienced men, but with comparatively insufficient capital for producing 
the brat juodufts through itnjuoved methods Tlnu'e you need the financial help ; isn’t that 
so ?— A. but the (juestion is wlu'tlier we need it from the Government, from the, Pre- 

sideiicy banks or other hanks. 

Q. The other banks arc all dillerout ; if they like they can give, but if there was an indus- 
trial hank it would give. — A. The (juestiou is wliethcr we have sufficient industries of that 
nature. There are small industries which Brcsideucy banks can help, if there is a change in 
the charter. 

Q. If they don't w^ant to help, then who can compel them ? Tliey have not got that func- 
tion «of linauemg the trade, wdiereas the indiistriai banks would ha\e.--^. That is so. 

(/. then you say, “ We should follow^ in this respect France, Japan, Germany 
Austria, and otlu'r foreign countries Do you ine:in Slate banks; w'hat arc those Conti- 
nental banks ; are th(*v ( loverimient concerns A. With Government subsidies. In England 
then^ are biui^s wdio rediscount bills. In Japcui and other places the banks under ^ 

nieiit liel}> and Government subsidy discount hills. # 

(J. But the functions of those banks are quitii dilferent. Suppose, for instance, the Ban^ ‘ 
of Bombay diseoiiiited the bills of otluu' Indian banks in Bombay ; the functions of those bitikil 
would be similar, whereas it is different m tin* case you mention.- .4. Here, too, the 
banks do tin* business of smaller traders. If tli(‘ latter got fc.cihties from the small Indian 
banks, and if those fulls wiu'C rediscounted by the Presidency biMik, they would render a good 
deal more hel]j to industries. " ‘ ^ 

Q. Rut they largely do so now i- -A. Only in the case of a certain class of people. 

<J. Here the local hanks finance small traders A. That would relieve the burden 
from smaller traders who have to pay a large amoiim of interest to shrofis who in turn get a 
■profit hy discountiug bills with the I’residency bank. ® 

(f). You arc mixing up State banks with I’residency bank,-:. The Presidency bank is 
quite a dilferent concern from the State bank iti Japan.- -A. That is so ; but so far as we have 
not got State banks, it should be done. 

Q. But if we have State banks there tbe-,e things would he done?— Yes, then the 
Presidency bank will be in the same state as other banks, and the State banks will neces- 
sarily be m a better position to work in the interests of the country than the Presidency bank. ’ 

Q. But the Presidency bank at present is working under the Act, and they have many 
difficulties in advancing money '^ --A, Yes. 

Q. If the Government put more money in the Presidency banks, then they could 
advance?- -H. Yos, and then they could help industries considerably more. 

Q. Do you think Indian, s ought to be encouraged by Govermnent in scientific, commer- 
cial and other departments l-A. Yes, so that they can show their capabihties. 

• Q. Do you think that piesent financial facilities foi' industrial purposes in Bombay 016 
quite enough ? -/J. Yes. ' 

Q. Without industrial bank’s ? - A. Without that. 

3fr. a E. Low. - Q. Under the head of banking facilities you told Sir Fazulbhoy that you 
thought the Presidency banks might get laiger Governmtnt deposits. Those Govermnent 
deposits, I understand, arc made from Government’s working hailances, but they don't keep 
those balances in larger amounts than they require.— .4. In the Presidency banks monei 
placed, such as that which Government does not require for its ordinary use. ' 






Q. What money has Government got which it does not require for its own business ?— 4, 
In the Currency Reserve, for instance, -they keep large balances, part of the gold standard 
reserve. If they can lend that it would help. 


. Q, At any rate, whatever money the Government places at the disposal of the Presidonoy 
banks, if it is to be used to finance industries, it is liable to be locked up for long periods. — A. 
That would depend upon the nature of the industry. 

Q. What do you mean by the financing of industries ; do you moan providing capital 
expenditure for industries, or do you mean working capital — A. Working capital. 

Q. What are the difficulties at present about industries obtaining working capital t—A, 
Now the Presidency banks can only lend money for three months. Of course it can be 
renewed after that, but practically the money is only lent for three months. The industry has 
to be ready with the money whether they renew or not. It is left to tlie discretion of the 
bank Ayhethei they will reriew or not. 

Q. Are you opposed to the idea of banks financing capital expenditure for industries V—A, 

Yea. 

Q. You approve of it 1—A, I do not approve of it. 

Q. You don’t approve of banks taking up shares in industries like the big Geriuau banks 
are sajd to do t -A. No. 

y. What are your reasons against it in this country ? — A. Of course that can only be 
done if they have got expert advice. 

Q. And also if the money is available for long periods without being liable to withdrawal, 
such as share or dc'benture capital or very long4erin deposits. — A. Yes. 

# Q. Do you think such money would be forthcoming in this country Yes, for first 

class financial concerns with good reputation, money is forthcoming on long-term dehontiire^. 

^ Q. You say, “ It is rather tlie want of large manufacturing industries which *attTacts 
0 lit 'attention, and not want of industrial banks, which, in my opinion, can never serve the im- 
portant purpose for which they are meant, at Uie present stage of industrial development in 
Ini^ia*” And later. on you say that you arc inclined to think that industries sfiquld come first 
and industrial banks cTterwards.- A. AVhat I mean is that the development of small industries 
is not practically heljicd to a giwiter extent. The big industries are V(‘ry rarely taken up, and 
urifess there are a number of such industries started, industrial banks would not find mu(;h scope 
fw tlwir work, if they sthde to industrial business only. I mean for the present our hanking 
iri||ltution8 do help big industrial concerns to a certain extent. 

Q, You are alluding to the Bombay Presidency 'i- -A. Yes. 

Q. I am not (piite sure that I follow your allusion in the, following remark, “ a few of 
the recent huge industrial concerns have received much help from some of tlie English 
banks.” Do you mean in India 'l—A, My experience is chief!}' confined to (he Bombay 
Presidency. 

Q. You mean the large industrial concerns launched in the Bombay Presidency have 
received help from some of tlie Exchange Banks ? — xi. Yes. 

Q. You mean for working capital ? — A. Yes. 

Q, You say, “ Some time back the Government issued a Notification amiounciiig that 
they were prepared to make loans to the Presidency banks on security of Government paper 
at low rat^ of interest ”. That had special reference to the slump in cotton prices, hadn’t 
it ? That Was done to meet a very special emergency. — A. Other local bank's were also 
advancing money on cotton. 

Q. At the same time A, Yes. 

Q, On what margin ? — J. About 25 per cent. 

Q, At the end of 1914, September or October 1914 ? And on a margin of 25 per cent. ? 
— A. Yes, about that time. Generally we keep a margin of 25 per cent. When there is a 
slump that margin is reduced. 

Q* You say “ Sometimes the most capable and intelligent find it imposgibic to rise in 
industrial and scientific pursuits, and to show and develop their own merits, as all opportuni- 
ties are closed against them in Government departments as well as in other concerns worked or 
managed under foreigners.” Do you think that is an exact statement of the case ; do you think 

opportunities are closed against thorn ?— x4. No, not all. 

Hon^bk Sir»R. N. Mookerjee, — Q. Am I right in assuming, from the summary of your evi- 
. 4§»ce, that in your opinion there is not enough scope at present for industrial banks ?— 

" Ya/^pccially restricting their operations to industries only. 



Q, You think there are not sufficient large industries for big batiks to I 

would put it like this : there are some industries which are suffering at present, simply for lack 
of working capital, or for lack of help from banks like industrial banks. 

Q, I gatlier fioin yoiu evidence that you think there is not enough scope for purely in- 
dustrial banks. -A, Yes, for industrial banks under Uovernrnent aid. Of t' etrse any lobal 
bank might take up aii} industrial section and help itidustries. That would gi^'atly help pre- 
sent industries. But if industrial banks with aid from Government were to devote themselves 
simply to industrial enterprises, in my opinion, there would not be enough scopi' for them. 

Q. But why Government Any industrial bank, if it comes to that ? — A. An indus- 
trial bank without the aid of Government is open to do other operations. 

Q. You mean only for industrial purposes yf. If a bank simply restricts its opera- 
tions to industrial purposes, I do not think there is enough scope. 

Q. Then you say that in European (^oimtries the European banks help industries because 
they know the people well, but in your ex])(U’ieiice in Bombay, or if you have any experience 
in Calcutta, do you know any insUnces where industries could not get money, because the 
bank did not know tlHun \ — A. What I mean is that there is always difficulty for small 
traders, or traders less known, to get money. 

Q. Then again you say for smaller industries there is ample field, and that Government 
should come forward and help to tniin men ? A. If Government banks with industriaF^ur- 
poses are started, they would look more to such concerns which are working as industries.* The 
other banks have not got that spindal line of their own, as tliey liave got other businesses in 
other lines, and they do not rare much for industrial business. 

Q. Wlnit is your idea of assisting a small industry ; how Would you assist such an indus- 
try I — A, Small industries could only be h(‘lped by coming in touch with them ; it is very diffi- 
cult at present for Presidtmey Banks or Exchange Banks to come into touch with them. Thosli ' 
small industries are so far worked by the lielp of shroffs. 

Q. To develop apd encourage small industries do you tliiiik Government should have 
banks to help them ? - A. Government or rresidency banks. ■ 

Q. Pn*sidency banks, as yon have heard, cannot do it. Thmi you come to this conclu- 
sion that there should be separate banks sta-rted by Government to help these industries yi. 
Yes. Or there should be local banks who would be in a better position to come into* touch 
with smaller industries than even a State bank. 

Q. We can recommend Government to do that, but we cannot make people start such 
banks. — A. If Government helped local banks, necessarily they can be encouraged. 

Q. Those local banks must be helped by Government ? — A, In some way. 

Q. In which way 1 — A. In a number of ways. At present if local banks have got the 
best gilt-edged securities, they arc not sure of getting money on those securities. If the Presi- 
dency banks refuse to give money on account of pressure on their own resources, nece^rily 
they are quite helpless, and for this purpose they have not got any Government aid to raise 
money even on Government securities. 

Q. Your ideii is that these small banks should have the facilities to recoup their finance 
‘ from Presidency banks on securities? -If the.s(j Indian local banks can have the assurance of 
getting money on gilt-edged securities from Government in times of pressure they will have 
better facilities to work upon their resources in the busy season too. 

Q. Have they no such facilities now?— Only from the Presidency banks, but the 
Presidency banks have a right to refuse them money if there is a strain on their own resources, 
Even if a bank has got 50 lakhs of Government money, in time of stress it is very difficult to get 
money on those securities. 

Q. Supposing a small bank is opened in Bombay or Calcutta, and they want, say, 60 lakh3, 
where are they to apply for those 50 lakhs ~A. Over their gilt-edged securities. Suppo ing 
there is a stress on their resources, even if they have got gilt-edged securities, it is impossible 
to secure the money. 

Q, What do you suggest? A, If the law is open to lend them lUouey on gilt-edged 
securities, they will be in a better position, at least in times of stress. 

H-OtChk Sir Fazulbfwy Currmhhoy. - Q, As you say, suppose you don't want lose 
interest in your bank, and want to invest in Government p^tper, at times of need you say banka 
should advance money. The Presidency bank does not advance money when they are in need 
themselves of money. They can go to Government on their paper and give to industries if 
Government are unable to give them motiey, they don’t get any, and they cannot give any ta 
you.- >4. That is the trouble with the Ihesidency bank and other banks. 

Houhlc Sir R. N, Mookety^cr Q, A\Tiat is the remedy ?— -.4. The Government muajk 
lend them money. 



Tk To are they to apply ? Oo direct to the Gtovernment of India of tilo iWnoo 
Uepartraent ?--4. No, they can go to the Accountant General. 

Ho^ bh Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhy.~Q. The whole thing ia you don’t want to lose 
interest on your own cash ' Not necessarily. • ‘ 

■ ' Mr. A CMterlon.- -Q. I take it that you are in favour of the establishment of smaU 
anks in the raofussil, rather th-an an increase in the numbef of branches of the Presidency 

pato >—A. If tliero are smaller branches of the Presidency banks they wiU help considerably 
m the development of the trade of the country. 

Q. Do you want these branches to be deposit or operating f.—A. Depositing as weU as 
operating ; i. e., lending money on products or trade. 

Q. If you estabhsli local banks or central banks in Presidency towns, you could not do 
much good until you could draw the money available in the country '(—A. There would 
be deposits as well as advances ; both the operations should be carried on by branches. 

Q. Then you say that there is not sufficient scope for the cstabhshnient of purely industrial 
banks. What do you mean clearly by industrial banks I -A. Banks whose operations arc 
simply restricted to industries, to long-period investments. 

Q. IIow do you propose, in the first instance, that the development of small industries 
throughout the country should be financed ?— 4. By the branches of the Presidency banks, 
or by Indian banks. 

Q. You want some financial assistance from Government. Would it be, in your opinion, 
a sound way to develop the small industries of the country through the Department of Indus- 
tries by empowering the Director of Industries to make! small loans of the nature of lakaoi loans 
for local industrial purpose,s 1 -A. I am not miudi in favour of it. Of course, where there are 
up' other resources in the way of getting such aid, these are to be encouraged. 

Q. But you say there are no resources at the present moment I— A. Outside the 
Bombay Presidency there may be many lesources ; my knowledge is restricted to the Bombay 
Presidency. ' , • ^ 

Q. If you have a properly equipped Department of Industries, and a large number of 
experts able to deal with these small industrial efforts, would you empower the Director of 

IhuUstries in Bombay or Bengitl to grant Government loans to these small 6ntre‘jir6neurjt ? A, 

YPs. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.--Q, Do you mind telling us what your banking and trading 
expyience has been ? A. About 18 years. 

How did you begin ?- A. I began on Rs. 20 pay at the Chartered Bank ; I was for 
seven years at the bank, then I joined the Bank of India. 

Q. When you went to the Chartered Bank you had no special training of any sort 'i—A. 
No ; from there I studied for the London Institute of Bankers Examination. 


Q. You passed that Yes. Then I joined the Bank of India. After serving seven 

years in the Chartered Bank I was taken into the Bank of India from the start, and was for 
five years in the Bank of India. The Central Bank has been established six years. 

Q, You have got a branch in Calcutta? -.4. Yes. 

Q. Have you any othe^ranches ? — A. One at Karachi. 

Q, Is that also a new one ?- J. Ves, it was started about three years ago. 

Q, Calcutta was started only last year ? — A. Yes, 

Q, How do you recruit your staff We have much difficulty in getting good trained 

hands. For the present we are employing graduates and teaching them. 

Q, Your staff is entirely Indian? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a definite banking course at the Collegcj of Commerce ?— ^. Yes: 

Q, Have you any employees who have been through it?— .4. Yes, many of my employees 
attend banking lectures too. 

Would you consider that the trainirg tlicy got there is sufficient to qualify them for 
positions of trust in the bank ; or have you got to give them a practical training ?— /f. 
Yes, F have to give tliem a practical training. 

Q. Do you know many Indians who have passed this examination of the Institute of 
Bankers ?— J. I was the first and since then two or three more have passed. My Calcutta 
Manager has also passed the examination. 

Q, Do you consider that banking legislation is necessat}" ?--A. Yes. 

Q. For what specific purposes ?— ^4. In 1913 during the crisis, those reverses among 
Jltdian banks that took place were more or less because those banks were not conducted on 
secure BO some legislation is considered necessary. 



Q. You think it is necessary to prevent abuse of the name ** Bank ? — A* Yes# 

Q, You are also in favour of the appointineut o( Government auditors -4. Yos. 

Q. In all banks ?™'4. Ye.s. 

Q. Would you have afiy legislation as to tlie proportion of capital which has to be ^aid 
up ?--4. Yes. The 'bank should not be allowed to start with too small a capital. 

Q, Can you think of any further point which should be taken into account ? — A, No. 

Q. There is no sort of banking examination out liere lhat your staff could take from time 
to time ?—A. Only tlie London Chamber of Commerce. 

Q. You recommend a change in the Presidency Banks Act to enable them to make 
advances for long periods ?— 4. Vos. 

Q. Is that the onlv specific change which ^'oll want to have in the Presidenov Banks Act ? 
^A, Yes. 

Q. With reference to the small indu.slries wliieh you sn,y eon would lik'c to see financed 
through brandies of the Presidency banks, or tlirough small local banks, how arc tiiey financed 
at present ; by the shroffs ? -4. V(‘s. 

Q. Who exactly is the shroff ? — A, A money-lender, a '\sowear 

Q. We were told the other da)' that the shroff Was a m(»st excellent person and Was much 
less exacting than the banks, juid generally diarginl about () per cent. -A. No ; 6 per cent, is 
between merchants and morcluMits, between shroff’s and shroffs, but the others, the smaller 
traders, are charged exoihit/iiit rates. 

Q. Then the shroff and sowca,r are very much tlie same A A, Yes, just now we 
found that the sliroffs at Jharia are ehargitig about LH) to ‘iO per cent, int erest to small collier}' 
proprietors. 

Q. In regard to these brunches in Karachi and Calcutta, how long have you had the mana- 
gers, an,d what f ruining have they had ? yl. They liave all Iummi sent from hero after good 
training at our Head ()lh<’e. 

y. How long have the)' been Avilh )'on '(■ A, Tiny were with me for 5 to 10 }'ears before 
going to the bwuiches. 

Q. Yon consider them tlioroiighly competent to eerry on tlM‘ business of the branches? 
—A, Yes. 

Q. Do you have a regular system ot iiisjiection of tin* branches { -A. Yes. 

y. Who does that?—.!. J myself. 

Q. Yon think it would be a good thing if Jhesidency banks went in for rediscounting 
the bills of small banks ? If it is a sound business there is nothing to prevent them, if they 
choose, is there ? But yon admit that it is a thing wliieh the bankers in England have a, pre- 
judice against, end may lead occasionally to very serious trouble ? A, Yes. 

You talk about snudl banks not being able to get advances on gilt-edged securitk^s. 
What exactly do you mean by gilt-edged securities ?- -4. Government paper. 

Q. Do you know cases in which small banks have been unable to get advances on Govern- 
ment paper '}- A. No ; but it is to my knowledge that Presidency banks do not bind them- 
selves to lend money on Government paper, unk'ss they can spajeit. 

Q. It depends on the strength of their own resources at the time, does it not? — A, 

Yes. 

Q, That is not really a grievaneo ; it is a position common to all banks, is it not ? — A* 

Yes. 

Honble Sir Fazulbknj CUirrmbJiof/- Q. Do you think that industrial banks have no scope 
at present, because there are no industries?—/!. No scope simply for industrial purposes; 
if they do other sorts of business, it would be all right. 

Q. Bupposing a big industrial bank is started, it can help industries as soon as they are 
started ? When you talk of (Jontinental banks, do you know how industries were started in 
Japan or Germany ? A. I have no idea. 

Q. Is there any bank or any institution or shroff wlio advances money on the machinery 
or buildings of a new industry ? A. No. 

Q. In Japan and Genuanv they started industrial banks, so that they can lend money 
on the buildings and machinery. Supposing 1 start to-morrow a glass factory, which a Govern- 
ment expert says is a good industry and is bound to make a profit. Even then there is no one 
who will advance money on the building and machinery : so hovV will I start ?— -4. You 
cannot unless public money is forthcoming, 

• Q. At a high rate of interest from the Marwaries ? A. No, share capital. 


0 



^ Q, JiJ am a new man, if I am not known and want to start an industry ; if I have ex- 
perience and cannot get the money, such industry eahnot be started ; so don^t you think 
if we want to develop industries like Japan or Germany, industrial banks are essential?—^. 

Yes.. 

Q. You talk about the shrolfs giving at 2i per cent. Have you heard of any shrofi in Bom- 
bay giving at that rate ? The Bombay shroffs lend money at nearly bank rate or 1 per cent, 
more. — A. Not less than 10 per cent. Big shroffs lend mone} among themselves at very 

cheap rate. 

Q. In regard to financing cottoji, don’t yon think that shroffs lend money at low rates ? 
‘—.4, I think differently of shroffs, meaning those money-lenders up-country, not Bombay 
^offs. 

Q, Bombay shroffs are as good as banks ; tlicy finance cotton and other produce ? — A, 
Some of them do but the small traders arc never financed at low rates. 
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L — Fimmial aid to iivdustrml enterinues. 


Shyness of capital in India does exist in cases of untried industrial enterprises started by Capital 
men who may be technically trained but who have no rt'.putation as successful organizers and 
managers. Money is forthcoming for concerns started by juoininent capitalists, in whom 
people have confidence for good and efficient man gement. Money is forthcoming from 
investors in our city and from adjoining towns. Thiy ar(‘ at.traeted by the prospects gf good 
rate of interest and appreciation in the. value of shares. Most of i nev industrial concerns 
Buffer from under-capitalization. In most of such cases loans buve to be secured by moitgage 
of plant and buildings. Q’hc rate of interest is high, and as a result the. cliargi^ are so groat, 
that the concerns have to be wound up befoi'c they beg’n to pay well. • 

With the exception of the cotton ginning iudust-ry we know of no kind of industrial enter- 
prise where more concerns have been started than can be maintained in full-time employment, 
but as the cotton crop varies iu bulk from year f,o year it is not possible to stop over-con- 
gestion by Govenunent legislation, and so wc think it unnecessary to go further into details 
on the subject. 

In our opinion Government should adopt a hbcral policy of giving aid to industries. Government aid. 
Recourse should be bad to all the eight methods sugge^ited in (question No. V, Section I. and 
one or more of them may be availed of as may be necessary to nA^ct the exigencies of any parti- 
cular indiistry. (Government shoidd safeguard it>s iuteroAt by appointing directors or auditors. 

But when Government directors are appointed on the boards of industrial or commercial 
concerns they should not have the powci' to yeto thc! dei’isions of the directors. Hucli powers 
have been given to Government, directors on the boards of branch line railways. If the Govern- 
ment director were to be vested with such powers, the other directors become advisors to the 
Government director. Then for all practical purposes the board need not exist at ail. We 
therefore wish to lay .special stress on Ihe point of giving the Government director no such 
powers as are not enjoyed by the other directors. 


We are in fsvour of Btato-pioucering industries. Wo consider that this is the duty of 
every Govemmerlt which is anxious to develop the resources of the countiy, and with proper 
OiCguuizations Government should be capable of pioneering industries on commercial lines. 
For industries that do not. require pioneering and for the starting of which private capitalists 
or companies are ready, Government should supply expert advice and expert information, 
make preliminary local inquiries and give financial ai*d other assistance. When capital is shy 
for any industry and when chances of success are not quite certain, Government should pioneer 
factories. The pioneered factories should be closed only when it is conclusively jproved that 
in spite of every attempt made to make' it a success the working has not been successful on 
account of there being no scope in the country for the particular industry. The pioneered 
factories Should be handed over to private capitalists or companies when a sufficient number 
of Indians are trained to run the factories without the assistance of foreign experts and when 
private companies or capitalists being satisfied with the experiment aiT either willing to start 
factories for the same industry or are willing to take it over. We are strongly opposed to 
Government becoming manufacturers. Pioneered factories should under no circumstances 
be turned into permanent Govepment enterprise. Instances are not wanting where Native 
with greater resources, authority and facility, have started trading, have put other ^ 
pri#te concerns into unfavourable competing position, and have thus deprived their subjects 
of any ^ those particular industries. 
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Wo are not in a position to say whether the cooperative movsHiens nas DB^.9a<'oiw||pt ■; 
or not. In a country like India the progress of any such novel movement/howevOT bttiefiowl, i 
is bound to be slow on account ot the illiteracy of the masses. Any movement for the ftnprove- 
rnent of masses set on foot without any genuine corresponding attempt made to eduoate the 
masse-s is, in our opinion, like putting the cart before the horse. We consider it wrong to attri- 
bute the slow progress, if any, to the drinking habit of the people as the vice has not assumed 
same magnitude in India as in the West. 

There should be no limitation on (Government aid to new or existing industrial concerns 
which come in competition with new or existing private enterprises in India. In such cases 
the same sort of help that is given if asked for should be given to all other concerns, that fulfil 
the same requirements. Preference should be given to existing enterprises over n^w 
enterprises. 

It is but natural that commercial or industrial interests of India do and will come in confhet 
with the interests of any foreign countr}" whether within or without the Lmpire. India having 
no or very little voice in deciding questions that affect its own interests therefore suffers. Under 
the circiiinstances while deciding on this question we strongly believe that external conditions 
and circumstances should not be taken into consideration and the question must be solved 
solely in tlie interests of India alone. 

Wo favour the establisliment of Industrial Banks or a ('Cntral Industrial Bank. (Toveni- 
ment should assist financially such bank or banks. 

JI. -Technival aid to industries. 

We arc not aware of any elaborate oflicial, t(H*hiiieal or scientific organization in the Bombay 
Presidency. We have the K. C. Technical Institute in Ahmedabad. It is under Uovernment 
nianagement now. Most of tlu‘ persons who join that institute are those who have not done 
well in English secondary schools. They are principally drawn from the classes other than 
the classes that work on macliiuos and become jobbers. Their training, bringing up, mode 
of Iivjng,,.and/‘alibr(' do not as a rule qualify them for the mode of life for which they want to 
get trained. In our opinion, tln^ institute has so far been a failure. On the other hand, we 
believe that the Victoria diibilee Technical Institute in Bombay has done better. As far as 
we know, the young persons who joined that institute are not those who have failed in other 
walks of 'life. Some of them join that institute after having done some practical work in 
factories. Though the result of this institute may not bi^ wliat we may wish them to be, still 
wc believe on the whole it has done ([uite well. 

If Government wish to give any grant-in-aid for technical or scientifu! research, it should 
be given to approved technical or scientific institutes, and to such private concerns where 
no attempt will be made to make use of the grant in order only to serve their own aims, and who 
will give publicity to the results and methods. Such work should be open to the public. 

Research work should bo undertaken by Governnient and experts should bo employed 
to carry on the research work. These experts should give advice when asked for, and under 
special circumstances their services should be lent to Provincial Governments who should be 
at liberty to place tliem at the disposal of private joint stock companies. It is difficult to lay 
down the exact scale on which fees should be levied from parties who make use of the services 
of the experts. The results of work undertaken by experts either in Government laboratories 
or factories must be published in all cases. 

Research work, if any, in the textile industry undertaken by Government is not known 
to us. For industries or other processes for which prospects of success in this country are fair, 
but which cannot be started for want of skilled labour and for general information and know- 
ledge about plant and process, we think that demonstration factories or a demonstration of a 
particular process would serve a very useful purpose. In case of existing industries there may 
be some proce>sses by the adoption of which industries may benefit. If such important processes 
are not adopted by the existing factories, steps should be taken to demonstrate such of them. 

For the development of industries in India a central department of Imperial research 
is absolutely necessary. The immediate aim should be to have it and to make it completely 
self-contained. Only till such time that the Indian department of research is quite complete, 
some of the research work should be done in foreign countries where better facilities for work 
may be found to exist. 

There is no objection to colleges 'and science institutes being asked to undertake research 
work. 4^ 

‘ Ai\ extensive forest, mineral and industrial survey of India is absolutely necessary, . 
result of the survey should be published. 



i ; . . we |gi» m t^toux ta coain«roial muBeams. Thmsliould oe jcept up-UHcun^. Taemmxjommamim^ 

s itm ^odld be to have one museum at least in each important district town where indigenotUi munL 
^ avy, and foreign articles that compete with them should be shown. We recommend an 
in^ustrm /mrvey of the cotmtry, and from that survey it could be easily ascertained what 
articles could be made in a particular district. In such museums foreign articles, the like of 
which could ht made in that particular district, should also be shown. Meanwhile it is believed 
V Ihat the marketing of indigenous products can most efiectively be advanced by the opening 

S of sale agencies on the lines of “ Mysore Arts and Crafts ** at Bangalore, and the “Victoria 
anorial Institute ” at Madras and the opening in suitable centres of branches of a central 
^ i|idttstrial or a similar organisation. 

We believe industrial exhibitions will prove very useful. Government should encourage Exhibition# 
holding of such exhibitions. 

There should be trade representatives for India in Great Britain and the Colonies and Trade repraii 

Indian Trade Attaches to British Consulates in foreign countries. We believe that these officers 
should be Indians. * 

jGovemment should follow the policy of buying Indian-made goods only for purposes of <^oveinm^nt pel 
State in India, even if the quality be not so superior and the cost slightly high in the beginning, 

Preference should be given to Indian firms working with Indian capital. For articles that are 
not made in India, Government should endeavour to have them made in the country by 
guaranteeing the purchase of the outturn of the factories that may be started for the manufac- 
ture of those articles. In spite of the above guarantee if factories are not started in the country, 

' Government should pioneer factories for the manufacture of those articles, provided the articles 
be such as can be made in India. For articles that cannot possibly be made in this country 
and for the manufacture of which there is no scope, foreign articles may be purchased. If, 
on the other hand, Goverajment lay down that price for price and quality for quality Indian 
goods should be given preference over foreign goods, Indian industries will never get the 
encouragement that they are entitled to from the Government, and which every country has 
a right to demand from its Government. 

Government should publish a list periodically of their requirements. Sahaplee shouid be 
kept on view. Prices should be given including of packing and freight. There should be aDireo- 
“ tor General of Stores in India who should purchase all the stores. He should decide whether 
to purchase particular stores in or out of India. 

Arrangement should he made for giving of opinion on sample of indigenous articles 
they are of sufficiently high standard to meet the Government standard of quality. 

77 . — Other form of Government aid to industries. 

Government should give every facility for the extraction of raw materials for industrial Supply of raw i 
purposes in the country. During the experimental stage Government should make nominal * 

or no charge. When an industry gets established, Government should in some cases fix 
royalby on a gradually increasing scale, bearing in mind the then prices of foreign goods. 

The land policy of our district does not impose any serious check on industrial development, policy, 
the conversion of agricultural into non-agricultural lands being allowed to be accomplished 
by Government. But the great delay in obtaining the necessary permission from the munici- 
pality and Government is a serious impediment to speedy work. The managers of industrial 
’Concerns are not as familiar as Government officials with the rules laid down by Government. 

Unnecessary hardship and consequent loss is oftentimes experienced by industrial concen 
, pn account of the insistence of rigid adherence to rules on the part of the Government official 
We therefore firmly believe that the Government rules should be followed more in spirit tha 
in lettea*. 

We do not favour acquisition of land by Government for industrial purposes. We,howeve 
isee no objection to waste or forest land being acquired by Government for industrial purpose 
under special circumstances. If it is found that a particular industry cannot be devejope 
unless adjoining big tracts of land are made available for the industry, we believe that as 
spetaal case only such lands should be acquired as can be replaced, e.g., the person from whoi 
the liifd is acquired should be able to get equally good land at the same cost as the compensf 
tion h® gets, and that, too, not at a very great distance. Government officials with whom ti 
power of acquiring land will rest may be induced by lame arguments to believe that for ti 
development of a particular industry acquisition of a particular land through Govemmer 
agency is necessary, and we believe great injustice will thereby be done to the existing lane 
"holders. Moreover, if the profits are to go to a private company or person, there is no reaso 
! vrhf Government should go out of its way to help it, and in so doing do injustice to many. I 
Government do decide on acauirine land which cannot be replaced, we strongly hoJ 
lisl«42— 113 * 
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to the opinion that the compensation should not be fixed on the market value of theJiuid. Thp 
gross earning, and not the nett earning, of the land should be taken, and twenty times th,e 
earning should be paid to the owner of the land. 

We believe that Government should give every facility to industrial concerns by giyihg 
them Government land whenever possible and available. 

If the local Governments have no power to sell or lease land to joint stock companied, 
they should be given such powers. 

We strongly favour free use of river or canal water being given to industrial concerns in 
a way which would not injure agriculture and pollute the water. 


General. 
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V. — The training of hbour and supervision. 

We are firmly of opinion that the industrial development of this country would have been 
much more if the masses were more literate than what they are at present. The industrial 
development of this country is, as is the case with every country, largely bound up with its 
educational progress. Primary education is bound to play an important part in stimulating 
labourers' intelligence and inculcating habits of discipline and self-restraint. It will also foster 
the desire for better living, and increase of wants in the right direction must have a tendency 
to increase the efliciency. For the fullest industrial development of India, free and compulsory 
education at the earliest day is absolutely necessary. Very little or no attempt has been made 
tt) improve the amenities of life of labourers. Night schools for adults and day schools for boys 
have been tried by mills, but without much success. 

In order that the heads of departments in factories may be quite efficient, it is necefteary 
that they should rise step by step from the bottom of the ladder. On the other hand, in India 
the heads of d('partments are drawn from a class distinct from the working class. All that our 
workmen aspire to be is to be jobbers of departments. The jobber, unless he is literate, cannot 
became an assistant or head of a department. The departmental heads therefore have not 
the necessary working experience, and as such lack the knowledge of the working difficulties 
of worlonen. In order that workmen may be able to become departmental heads they must 
be fairly literate to get theoretical knowledge of the various processes. This can only bo 
done by their n^ceiving training at night schools. But for obvious reasons night schools have 
not been successfu]. Attempts have been made at getting proper attendance at such schools. 
But unless (jducation is made free and compulsory, we believe that education amongst work- I 
people will not spread. To begin with, there must be a number of schools in different localities, 
and arrangements should be made k)r the housing of schools. The teachers should take a keen 
interest in the welfare of the workpeople and must have sympath}^ with tlie disabilities of the 
workmen, and such steps should be taken as would induce them to go to schools themselves and 
to send their c-liddrcri also to schools. Prope.r arrangemeut should be made for the inspection of 
schools, and we believe that only sucli men as have intimate knowledge of the mode of life and 
thinking of workmen should be appointed inspectors. Technical education should be given side 
by side with the elementary education. 

With regard to training abroad of managers and supervisors, we believe that till such time 
as the Government have to make purchases of Government stores in foreign countries, purchases 
should be made only from such firms as are willing to train a number of Indians at their works. 

It is common to see Japanese receiving practical training in factories and works in England, 
and it is a matter of surprise that our Government have been able to make little or no arrange- 
ment of the kind for Indians, though India is within the Empire. 

Training of managers and supervisors should be undertaken in demonstration and pioneer 
factories. Industries that receive State aid should be made to train technical experts. 
There should, liowev('r, be exceptions to the rule ; and it is difficult to lay down any hard 
and fast lines of jx licy . 

The standard of examination for mechanical engineers should be uniform all throughout 
India. 

VI. — General Official Adyninistration and Organization, 

We are of opinion that the research and non-executive side of the department should be 
imperial while the executive side should be provincial. 

There should be in each presidency an Industrial Board with a director as its Secretary. 

There should be a Director-General ; a iiumber of experts should be employed who should 
tour annually for a few months in order to acquaint themselves with cojiditions prevailing in 
industrial centres. In addition to laboratories they should be in charge of small demonstrar 
tion plants where Indians should be trained as supervisors and managers. 

We are of opinion that a committee consisting of the representatives of local Indian indua- 
tries should be formed, and all industrial and commercial subjects that are referred to G6veBi;iin 
ment or on which Government want opinion should be referred to it. The chairman of thft 
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<K)njnutt©6 should be elected by it. This committee should be given the power of suggesting 
names to Government from amongst which Government should appoint aDirector of Industries. 

This director should be the Secretary of the executive officers of the committee. Should it 
be found necessary, his services must be dispensed with by Government on a requisition by at 
least three-fourths of the members of the committee present. It is not necessary that the 
director must be an official. Even if he is, as far as possible he should be an Indian. 

The committee should go into sub-committee, when necessary. The committee should 
frame its own rules. The director should take his instructions from the committee, and he 
should be bound to act up to the committee s resolutions. He would be the chief industrial 
executive officer in the presidency, end as such should have the same status as the Secretaries 
to the Government. This board, among other things, would draw up the budget, the 
programme of work, and make recommendatiops to the Local Government or the Imperial 
Director-General on all applications for financial assistance or concessions. 

The constitution of the board may be as follows : — 

2 representatives of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association. 

2 representatives of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association. 

1 representative of the European Chamber of Commerce. 

1 representative of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bombay or the Industrial Bank. 

• Director of Agriculture. 

Begistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Nominee of the Port Trust. 

^ 1 representative of the Piece-goods Association. 

1 representative of the Karachi European Merchants. 

1 representative of the Karachi Indian Merchants. 

We favour the establishment of a central bureau of industrial information. Direftorj (roneral 

and members of PresidencV Boards should meet annually in a conference. , 

* • 

VIL — Organization of Technical afd Scientific Departments of Government, 

There arc two Government aided institutions established for technica*! ^arsd scientific 
purposes. These are the R. C. Technical Institute under complete Government management 
and the M. B. Science Institute which is also under Government management. The latter 
has been working since the last two to three years, and as far as we are aware no industrial 
research work or experiments are allowed to be done in the laboratories nor are men other than 
students allowed to make use of laboratories on payment of fees and on undertaking to replace 
all the breakages and to pay for all the chemicals and out of pocket expenses to the 
institute. 

We favour the establishment of an Imperial DepartriuMit of Industrial Research. This Study abroad 
department should employ first class experts, some of whom may have to be reemited from 
outside India, for at least some time to conu^. Qualifications being same, we believe preference 
should be given to Indians. In order that self-respecting Indians might be willing to take up 
the post, there should not be any cliffereiuie between the salaries and status of Indians and foreign 
experts. Best persons should only be got for the purpose. For industries such as the textiles, 
leather, bobbin-making, experts should be got from England. But for agriculture, silk, 
match-making, we fail to see why K^.^lishmen should be engaged. For agriculture perhaps 
the best man available would be in Aiiauica or Canada and for matches in Sweden or Japan. 

Under special circumstances experts should be loaned to Provincial Governments. 

Indians should be encouraged to study abroad the conditions or methods of other countries. 

Government scholarships are given to Indimis at the present time, but if the results are not 
very encouraging, wc attribute it to (1) I.1m‘ persons selected as scholars have in many cases 
no training in industries for the study of which they are given scholarships, (2) that the scholar- 
ships are sometimes given for industries for the development of which there is no immediate 
field in the country, (3) the students get few or no facilities to acquire good practical know- 
ledge by working in good factories abroad. Wc, therefore, suggevSt that the proposed Presi- 
dency Board of Commerce and Industry should be allowed to select the scholars and that pre- 
ference should be given to men who are already in the line. 

favour the establishment of a school of economics in each presidency town on the 
lines of the London School of Economics. 

Government experts should be made to spend a portion of their furlough in foreign 
countries in order that they may be able to keep themselves up to date. 

Scientific and technical libraries should be established in suitable centres and the existing 
and the new libraries should be opened to the public. Municipalities and local boards, instead 
cf. trying to tax the industrial concerns as much as they can, should encourage industrial 
development by adoption of liberal policy. 
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IX, — Other forms of G(^nment Action and Orgardzaiion. 

In our opinion legislation should provide against the adulteration of such articles as drugs, 
oil, cotton, sizing ingredients, colours and chemicals. , 

The mixing of inferior quality of cotton with higher quality is very detrimental to the 
textile industry of the country. It is also damaging the reputation of the Indian cotton in 
foreign markets. On account of the seeds getting mixed the crops suffer in quality, and if this 
is allowed to go on, it will be very difficult to get uniform quality of cotton in India. One 
method of stopping mixture of various grades of cotton would be to penalise carrying cotton 
bales from one district to another and to stop supplying wagons for cotton bales to be carried 
from one district to another. Legislation and enforcement of that legislation is necessary to 
prevent water being sprinkled on cotton in order to increase its weight. 

Facilities of transport by railway are not at all satisfactory and there is a continual shortage 
of wagons. When Government give monopolies it ought to see that the monopoly sufficiently 
supplies the public demands. The fixing of rates is most unjust, and no consideration is given 
to the trades. The rates are fixed in a manner which would benefit the company. Attempt 
should be made by the company to allow the internal ports to develop. Attempts have been 
made several times to send the goods by sea from Broach. But the railway company has fixed 
such rates between Ahmedabad and Broach that it does not pay the mills so well to send goods 
by sea. (See Appendix A for railway rates.) We strongly recommend the appointment 
of a special committee to go into the question of railway rates, and that there should be a 
permanent Board of Arbitration to hear all the complaints with regard to the railway adminis- 
tration and give decision which should be binding on the railway company. There Should be 
adequate Indian trade representation on the committee and the board. State railway com- 
panics should mainly exist for the benefit of this country. The companies may have their 
responsibilities to their shareholders, but as they hold the monopoliea, Government should see 
that interests of the many are not made subordinate to interests of the few. State-manage- 
ment of railways is essential. It would be in the interest of the railways themselves to develop 
the intenial traffic of the country to the same extent to which they have facilitated the import 
and export trade of the country. 


X, — General. 

There is unfortunately a general belief in the minds of the Indian commercial community 
and the public at large that in deciding questions concerning the trade of India, Indian interests 
are not considered in the way that they should be. There is a lot that could be said in support 
of this behef, but as fiscal questions do not fall within the scope of the commission, we re^in 
from going into them. We may be, however, permitted to mention that we are firmly con- 
vinced that excise duty was imposed not for the protection of the handlooms, as is often said, 
but to safeguard the interests of Lancashire. The recent agitation of Lancashire men at the 
time of increase in the import duty is a conclusive argument in support of our belief. We 
therefore believe that Indian interests should not be made subordinate to the interests of any 
country, whether within or without the Empire, and the trade policy of India should be fixed 
in a manner suited to its best interests. 

There is also a belief that when Government officials want to unjustly punish or 
take to task a particular person they attempt to put difficulties in the way of his business. 
There is no reason why this belief should not be corrected in a convincing and suitable 
manner. 

Though we believe the officer or body in charge of making Government purchases doea 
not intentionally show any preference to European concerns, we cannot help thinking f/hat 
the European concerns practically hold the monopoly. This is, to a certain extent, natural. 
We attribute it to two causes — (1) the purchasing officers being mostly Europeans, they come 
more in touch with European traders than Indian traders ; (2) that no, or very little, attempt 
is made to encourage concerns other than those who receive Government contracts to supply 
Government requirements. This also applies to Government concessions such as mineral, 
railway, etc. Even in case Government were to instruct their purchasing agency to give 
every encouragement to Indian concerns we believe that unless the control is transferred to 
Indian officers, Indian traders will not receive equal treatment. We, are of opinion that 
Government should hold that India must be first for Indians. We have already referred to 
the railway policy. Wo go to the extent of believing that unless the railway policy is altered, 
the excise duty repealed, and equal treatment given to Indian traders, they will not have the 
same faith in British justice as they should have for the good of the country and the" 
Empire. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Piece Goods^-Class II (By. Tariff). 


« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

1 

From 

I To 

Distance. 

Miles. 

Rate per 
Maund. 

Pies per Mile 
per Maund. 

(a) Ahmedabad 

i Broach 

106 

' 0 7 10 

•88, 

(6) Broach 

Ahmedabad 

106 1 

0 4 11 

•55 

(c) Bombay . . | 

Dellii 

862 

2 1 1 

•40 

(d) Do. . ..1 

' Wadhwan 

388 

0 14 2 . 

•43 


Broach is a seaport, and Ahmedabad Mills could despatch md sea route their piece goods 
to Calcutta, Western Coast and other ports through the port of Broach. The Railway Com- 
pany has fixed a special rate of *88 pies per mile per maund for piece goods from Ahmedabad 
to Btoach ; while there being no goodB coming to Ahmedabad through this port, the rate for the 
same ’goods is *55 pie per mile per maund from Broach to Ahmedabad. Then again Railway 
Companies usually charge lower rates for larger distances, but here is a case quite the reverse of 
it. Wadhwan is 388 miles from Bombay while Dellii 862 miles, nearly 2^ times longer dis- 
tance than Wadhwan. Still consignments for Delhi are charged at ‘46 pie per mile j>er mamid, 
while those for Wadhwan are charged at only '43 pie per mile, evidently the object being to 
stop the possible development of the Bhavnagar Port. Similar casts can be cited for grain 
and other cereals. Such reduced rates while lowering the eaniings of Railways practically stop 
any possibility of developing coasting trade, thus tightening the grip of Railway mon#>polies. 

Obal Evidence, 27th November 1917. 

The Ahmedabad Millownees’ Association were represerUed by Messrs. Sheth Mangaldas 
G. Parekh and Ambalal Sarabhai. 

Section I. 

Hon^bk Sir Fazulhhoy Gurtimbhoy. — Q. Do you think that an industrial bank will help 
industries 1 — Mr. M. 0. Parekh.---A. Yes. 

Q. In what way ? Have you got any scheme as to how the industrial bank should be 
financed and what aid Government should give 1—A. Government should assist the industrial 
bank by giving long loans. ^ 

Q, Long loans for more than a year Yes, at reduced rates of interest. 

Q, On what security, goods and machinery ?— i4. According to circumstances. 

Are you in favour of advancing money on the machhiery and the building ?— A. In 
certain cases. 

Q. After the Government expert’s decision is taken Yes. 

Q. Do you think that such a bank should be a Government bank, or should Govern- 
ment give guarantee and the capital be subscribed by private people I thmk if the 

Government starts the bank it is all right, bub if Government does not, then private persons 
should start a bank. 

Q. How should they start 1—A. By putting in their own money. 

Q. That is, helping themselves ^4. Yes. I think that if private parties float com- 
panies and Govenmient guarantees interest and dividend that will be better. 

Q, Will private capital be forthcoming ? — A. Yes. 

• President.-^Q. You are representing the views of your Association ?■— Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q, Is it not the case that in many places there are too many cotton ' 
gins e^en for the maximum area grown or the maximum amomit of cotton produced ?— 
Mr. A. Sarabhai. — A. There are some places, not many — at two or three places. 

Q. That is, in Gujarat ? — A. Yes. 

Q. We have also had evidence in Madras that the rice milling industry has been very 
largely overdone there and some gentleman complained very bitterly of having been led to 
start these rice milling industries, after which a number of other people came along and started 
0 ote rice mills than there was rice to mill.— ^4. We have no knowledge about it. 

Q. Do you object on principle to Government legislation on the subject or do you thnfk 
merely that it is impracticable ? — A\ For stopping congestion of trade I 
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Q. For stoppmg the overdoing of an industry.— ^1. I am not in favour of that. 

Q. You object to it on principle ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You do not think that this is a kind of thing that the Government should legislate 
about ? — A. I do not think it is advisable for Government to make any sort of legislation to 
stop having too many factories. 

Q. Having more ginning factories than there is cotton ?— ^4. Sometimes the profit is 
so much that all ginning factories are working too, 

Q. Then you leave it to the trade to settle itself I think so. 

Q. Do they work by means of combines in Gujarat ? — A. Yes. 

Q, And sometimes if there are six gins two work and the remaining four are idle ?— 4. ,,, 
They do so. 

Q. Do you think that money should be locked up in those gins when it may be put into 
something more useful ‘i — A, People must be trained or certain things must be done. I am 
not in favour of legislation at least. 

Ilon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy.—Q. Tn the beginning, on the railway line, there were 
ginning md pressing factories and later on when they thought there was competition on the 
railway lines they went into the interior and started factories there also ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what is the general profit on the ginning and pressing factories at the 
lowest ? — A, 25 per cent. 

Q. Do they get so rnucli ? — A. Sometimes. 

Q. If they are in the pool ? —A. Gimerally 8 or 10 per cent. 

Q. Have the Ahmedabad mills their own gins I -A. Two or three mills have their own 
ginning mills attached, outside the mills. 

‘ Q. , Outside the mills some of the millownom have got ginning factories, but supposing 
the,y buy cotton from.Navsari they have not got their own ginning factories They have 

not their owm, but their agents have theirs. 

Q. The ag<‘nts make profit on that and give cotton to the mills ?— Ai, That is only in 
one or two cAses. 

Q. But generally upcoimtry many mills have got their own gins at diffe]-ent centies.— .4. H 
That is not the case. They buy cotton from the districts and they buy it because they want it. 
We buy r(‘ady cotton mostly. We do not buy kapas and then have it ginned. 

Q. In tlie ])ools liave you got to pay a higher rate 4. We have to pay according to 
circumstances. 

Mr, (j. A, Thomxis.— Q. You say “ Government should supply expert advice and expert 
information, make ])reliminary local iiujuiries and give financial and other assistance.’^ In 
fact, Govern tiieni should take all ilio Rte])H necessary for the starting of industries and the capi- 
talist wull simply wait with his moutli wide o])en for the ripe fruit to drop into it ?— 4. It is 
not for all the industries. 

Q, What industries do you excliuh* ?— 4. Indusirit^s that do not requiie pioiieermg and 
for the starting of winch private capitalists or comjianies are ready. 

Q. Then Government aid is not required for all industries ?— 4. Yes. Only such 
industries in respect of which expert advice is not available in the country or the particular 
information required is not availabhu 

Q, When tlu're is any doubt, about the success of any particular industry Goveniment ' 
should undertake iht whole risk of tlie industry proving a failure ?— 4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is fair ?— 4. Yes, it is for the benefit of the country. 

Q. Do you think that it is fair to tlie tax payer that his money should be used by Govern^ 
meiit for these purposes ^ -4. Governnuuit will have experts. They will start such industries 
as wall have a chance ol success. Such things will ]m* few. In many cases they will be a success. 

If Governmmit aft(‘r making preliminary inquiries think tliat an industry should be started 
it will be started. 

Q. You say that the factory should be closed when the Government finds no scope’^for the 
industry. Is not that putting the cart before the horse. Should not Government first satisfy 
thems^'lves whetlier there is scojh) for an industry and then start the factory ?— Mr. M. (?. 
ParcUi, -A, “ Wlnm capital is shy for any industry and when chances of success are not quite 
certain.” In my opinion the Government should take the initiative only. 

Q. You say “ The pioneered factory should be closed only when it is conclusively proved 
that 111 of every attempt made to make it a success the working has not beeq successfid 
<S!i account of there being no scope in the country for the particular industry ? 4. Read 
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tke senteu^ befqrfe that, ** When the capital m shy for any industry and when chances of suc- 
cess are not quite certain.” 

Q. What do you mean by “ no scope in the coxmtry for the particular industry ?” — A, 
There may be some industries that cannot be taken up for want of raw material, and Govem- 
merit will make inquiries. 

Q, First of all, Government should be satisfied whether there is any scope for the industry, 
then start a factory and show how it can be developed 1—A, Yes. 

Q. They cannot set up a factory all at once i—A. Then, after that, if there is scope it 
must be handed over — 


Q, Under what conditions should Government hand over these factories to capitalists ? 

,, You say ‘‘ The pioneered factories should be handed over to private capitalists or companies, 
etc.” On what terms should they take over the factory from Goveniment ? — Mr. A. 
Sarabhai — A. Either paying cash or floathig capital, issuing shares. 

Q. Should Government only recover the cost of the concern, or should they get a share 
in the profits also ? — A. The cost of the concenu That will depend on how the industry has 
succeeded, and the paying capacity of the concern. Supposing the Government spent five lakhs, 
three laklis on plant and building and two lakhs on prtdiminary inquiries, if the industry is so 
paying that they can get five laklis, they get it. Every question must be decided on its 
merits. 


Q. Ought they not to recover the whole of the expenditure they have incurred on the 
pioneer factory ? — A. That will depend on the earning capacity of the concern, The capi- 
talist will pay if it is paying. 

Q. Should lie pay cash down, or may it be s|)read over a number of years ? — A. Each 
case must be decided on its own merits. 


Q. Are the Government to auction it or invite teudem or what ? What is the fair wa}j of 
disposing of it 'i—A. They can invite tenders. • , 

Q. President. The point of difficulty is obviously when the Government have proved 
an industry to be successful there will naturally be a lot of (jlaims put forward for the privi- 
lege of carrying on the Government w'ork. Can you suggest to us some way by* which Govern- 
ment should be guided in selecting the company or the jiersou or the association of . ^leople 
to carry it on i- -A. It will be given to the man who pays the biggest amount. The Govern- 
ment can iiTVite tenders. 


Q. Don’t you think that it will lead to an almost immediate failure ? People will think 
that it is going to be a satisfactory industry because the Goveniment have proved it to lie so, 
and if you invite tendem and accept the highest tender the chances are that the tender will be 
for such an amount as to bring about the downfall of the company at once from ov(*r-capita- 
lization.* A. If it is not so, there will be partiality, and it would not be fair to the public. 

Q. We want to know whether you have any suggestion to make.— Tenders will be 
invited and the thing given to the highest tenderer. 

Q. And Government shquld accept the highest tender ?— .^4. It de|Kuids on the circum- 
stances. 

Q. Jf the Government do not accept the highest tender they must have some means of 
deciding who should have it. — A. There will not be open auction, but it will be given to the 
highest bidder by tender. 

Mr. A. Cliatterton. — Q, Supposing the Government pioneered an industry successfully 
would you agree that they should act as a company promoter and issue shares to the general 
public, and as company managers do, appoint a director to run it in the first instance, and thus 
gradually convert it into a purely private concern ?— No. 

Q. Why not ?— .4, Then Goveniment would have to issue shares, and there would not 
bo proper management and no one would take particular interest. 

Q. You would make it essential that it should be handed over to some individual or indi- 
vidual concern ? -Q. Yes. 

Mr. G. A. Thomm. — Q. You say “ We consider it wrong to attribute the slow progress, 
if any, .to the drinking habit of the people as the vice has not assumed the same magnitude in 
India aa in the West.” Have you got any comparative figures as to drinking in the West and in 
India?— We know that. 

Q. Is it a well known fact that drink is worse in the' West than it is hi India '(—A. Yes. 

Q, What is your authority for that statement ?— ^1. We believe it to be so. 

Q, By whom is the slow progress attributed to the drinking habit of the people ? — A* 
We are talking of the co-opemtive movement. 

Q. I have not seen it stated anywhere. You say It is wrong to attribute, etc.” It 
means* that certain people do so,— If they do we believe it is wrong. 
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Q, Do any people do so l—A. We do not know, 

Q. What is the good of making a statement like that ? Is it the common idea ?— -il. 
Some people do believe that. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currinthhoy. — Q, You say ** Pioneered factories should under no 
circumstances be turned into permanent Government enterprises.** Supposing the Govern- 
ment started a certain industry and developed it to a certain stage, they might later on want 
to develop it to a still higher stage. Do you think under those circumstances the industry 
should be permitted to remain in the hands of the Government ? — A, They should show only 
the processes as a demonstration factory. 

Q. In yonr factories, when you invite tenders for certain things you do not give to the 
highest tenderer if he is not reliable but you generally give to the approved tenderer ? — A> 
If we are selling we give to the highest bidder provided the money is coming. 

Q. Not the highest but the approved ?— .4* He must be solvent. 

Q. That is to an approved party. You do not bind yourself to give to the highest bidder ? 
—A. No, to this financially approved party. 

Q. And when you are building a factory you accept the lowest tender of an approved 
party "^.—A. Financially approved party. 

Q. In the case of pioneer factory the Government should invite tenders and if the highest 
tendmer is not strong enough to carry on tliat factory successfully over which the Government 
has spent a lot of money, you do not want that that factory should go into that man*B* hands 
and ])rove a failure. You would want the approved party to be given preference among the 
tenderers ? — A. If the party is quite good to pay the amount. 

Q, But if he does not manage the concern well ? — A. Then it will change hands. 

Q, Then what becomes of the Goveniment success, and public confidence and the large 
sum of money that Government has invested ? — A. If it does not pay, it is becuase of the 
management. 

Supposing pioneer factory which is successful goes into a private man*B hands 
who is the high(?st biddcjr and the party does not work it successfully, don’t you think — A, 
Another concerji of a similar nature will come into existence. 

Q, And <-]ie factory will change hands ? — A, Yes. ^ 

Q. What will be the confidence of the people in that mdustry ? People will say the 
Government pioneered it successfully and managed it well and now it has come to grief. Don’t 
vou think that it should be given to the approved party ? — A. This is one danger. The, other 
danger is partiabty. Which is less ? 

Q. The success of this factory vanishes, the demonstration and money spent on it is gone, 
it goes into another’s hands and goes into liquidation and that industry is lost. — A, In 
determining the approved person there is the danger of partiality. You cannot lay down a 
hard and fast rule for that. 

Q. There is the Goveniment.—^. Of the two things, giving to the highest bidder is 
better. 

Q. In order that the industry should change hands ? — A, We do not say that, and even 
■ if it does, it does not matter. 

Q, It does not matter ?— .4. The party who comes forward to pay a higher amount will 
be competent to manage the concern. That is oui belief. 

Q, Suppose the party is not good. Then what do you think would happen ? — A, 
If the industry is successfully pioneered, then the people wiU have confidence in it, and they 
\TOn’t wait for the results of the otlier man, but will start other factories. 

Q, About the drinking habit of the people, have you any experience of the Bombay mill- 
hands ? — A. No. 

Q, Yon say “ Instances are not wanting where Native States, with greater resources, 
authority and facility, have started tradmg, have put other private concern into unfavourable 
position, and have thus deprived their subjects of any share in those particular iadustries.”--*-’ 
A, That is true. The Morvi State, the Limbdi State, etc., have their own ginning factories and 
pressing factories and they charge exorbitant rates. 

Q. They take away money from the cultivators by charging heavy rates for the gins ?— 
A. Yes, and from the merchants, too. 

Q, That is only in the Native States and not in the British India ?— 4. We have stated 
there clearly Native States. 

Q. What instances ? — A, Cotton presses and gins. 

Q. What has that to do with British Lidia ? — A, We say that Government should not 
become manufacturers or traders because 'we liave seen in Native States where they have done 
that, they have deprived their subjects of any share in that particular industry’. 
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Q. Then you say that if the Government finance a concern the director appointed by the 
Government must have no powera of veto. — A. Yes. 

Q, Supposing the Govenmient think they are financing a risky concern they must have 
a voice ? — A. The director should submit a report to the Government. There will be certain 
conditions attached to the financial grant by Government. 

Q. Do you wish that the Government should subscribe a part of the capital l—A, Wo 
have recommended all the eight methods suggested in Question No. 5, Section (1). 

Q, Do you know anything about the co-operative movement, whether it is successful or 
not 1—A. No. 

Q, Do you think it will be fielping the industries if the co-operative movement , is 
started il. We do not know much about it. It may help the cottage industries a good 

deal. 

Mr. C.E, L 0 W--Q. You say “ Prefereiiec should be given to existing enterprises over 
new enterprises.^' Is that your considered opinion i- A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you get a new enterprise corning forward, such as, say, the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid in this country which is of vital necessity to Indian industries, you think 
that the presei;t cotton industry should have preference over that A. Industry of the same 
nature. That is what we mean. 

Q. . It is not clear from your written evidence'.--^. That is what we mean. 

Q. You say “ Gov(‘riiment should assist finaucially such bank or banks.” These banks 
would finance what ? Working capital of the industries or the capital outlay on the industries ? 
— A. The industrial bank should give long period loans, it can underwrite capital, buy up 
debentures or give long period loans to companies. 

Q. It should provide block capital practically ? — A. Block or working capital. 

Q. You want a particular kind of money for that purpose. Short-term deposits are ’of 
no use, and it would be dangerous to use them for such purposes ? — A. ^ Yes. * • 

Q. Where is the Government to get money for this purpose — A. From the Gold 
Standard Keserve Fund. 

• • 

. Q. They do not keep it just for the fmi of the thing.— They use it fbr exchange 
purposes. 

Q. They have got it in lic^uid form. -/I. It is invested in sterling security in London at 
present. 

Q. It is at present liquid. Supposing it was invested in an industrial bank and there was 
a slump in exchange and Government wished to help, what would it do ? Would you sell up 
the industry .4. What I contend is thet the Government can help the exchange and also 
the banks. We do not say that the whole o( the amount should be invested in the industrial 
bank here. * 

Q. You are assuming that the Government is keeping the Gold Standard Reserve more 
than what is necessary. — A. No. But we think that an Industrial bank is absolutely necessaiy* 

Q. So is the Gold Standard Reserve.—^. The Gold Standard Reserve is necessary, and 
they are using that money for facilitating exchange now, but if a part of that is invested in 
India in jEinaucmg the itidustrial bank they may not be able to give the same assistance to ex- 
change as it is doing at present and then exchange will suffer to some extent. But in the other 
case industry will suffer^ There are also the treovSury balances. 

Q. They are also kept for syn^cial purposes.-- A. We think that this is of such importance 
that something must be done. We have simply made the suggestion for what it is worth. 

Q. But you propose to use the money w hich has to be kept liquid in an unliquid form. 
The bank does not take current deposits for this purpose, you have yourself said. The bank 
would use debentures or share capital, and I am rather surprised that you do not suggest that 
Government should raise special loans or things of that sort for this pur])ose. — A. If they raise 
special loans, the rate of interest will be higher than the mdustrial bank can afford tf) pay, and 
we thought that it would not be right to ask the Government to raise s} ecial loans for the in- 
dustrial bank and suffer the difference in interest. In Japan the Yokohama Specie Bank received 
Government help. 

Q. Does the Yokohama Specie Bank lock up any money in industrial concerns J- A. 
They gave it to other banks which were doing such business. 

Q. We could not get any information about the local banks in Japan. We should be very 
glad if you could get more definite information on the point, — A. Wo Bay that the industrial 
bank is necessary and some sort of financial aid should be given to the bank by the Govern- 
ment. In what manner to give it* and how to give it is the question. In our opinion if a portion 
of the Gold Standard Reserve can be given to this, it will assist the bank materially. But if • 
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Government think that they cannot give from that Beserve but from other fund8«it is also 
welcome. 

Q. If the bank is going to invest money in industrial enterprises would it not require to 
be advised by expert^s ?— i4. We suggest that there should be Government experts and they 
should be available to the bank. 

Q. But you realize that the industrial bank should require a fairly wide basis of industrioB 
to fiiiance Ijecause if it confines itself to one industry and if that industry suffei’s the position 
would be bad. -A. We have not worked out the d<'tai]H. We think the industrial bank is 
actually necessary and some sort, of financial assistance is necessary. 

Ilonble Sir E. N, Mookerjee.—Q. In answer to Sir Fazulbhoy you said that the Govern- 
ment director should not have tlie power of veto. Have you any ex])erience of how the 
guaranteed railways in which Government, diicetors liav(‘ the power oi veto work ? — A. I 
do not know, if Government give linaiicial aid they should lay down a rule that if the com- 
pany loses so imicli it should be wound uj). If the company broke tliat agroemetit the Govern- 
ment could com<‘ along and ask the coiiqiaiiy to act according to that agreement. 

Q, You prefer that, t.lie Government, should fix rules according to which the company 
ought, to work. The (‘ompaiiy itself should not make rules for its management and work ? — 
A. We are against tie* Government, having the jiower of V(*to. 

Q. i^m you cite any iustaiic(*s wh<‘re Governimmt direct.ors have v<‘toed the decisions 
of the directors without strong rea.sou ‘t—A. They may not havi*. done it so far, but it is quite 
possible that tliey may do it. Wh(*uever tli(*re is anything serious happmiing the Government 
director may I'eport to tin* Government but he must, not liave the ])ower of veto. 

But it might hecoim* very s(*rioiis by tin* time tie* report, reaches l.lie Goveniment 
and orders aiv }jasH(‘d. -J. Tlie Gov<‘rnment director should be there. If he has jiower to 
veto t he decisions of tie* directors, then jiractieally they have no ])ow<‘r, 

'Q, Tiien* are many guaranteed railway cunqianies where a G(/Vernmeut director has got 
tlie ])Ower of veto. -— /I. ^ They may not. have exorcised it so far, but we objec-t to it on principle, 

Jlonblr- Sir Fazulbhoy Ciirrmbhoy. — Q. Jf you do not want the Government director to 
Jiave any power /if veto, then it would be better not to havi* any Government director at all ? — 
A. W<‘ j)ref(‘r to havi* a Governineiit director with oipial powers to the other directoi’S, but in 
cases of emergency he may rejiort to the Goverumeut and it imist be so stated in the agreement. 
He must see that the agreement is followed ? — A, Yes. 

(J, Supposing ho does not stop the thing, it will g(> to worse — A, He must have power 
to stop it. 

Q. You say ‘‘ India having no or very little voice in deciding questions that affect its 
own interests therefore sulfeis.” — A. For instance tJiere is recruitment of laboui* for foreign 
countries, but we do not get any labour in Bombay. Then tlu're is tin* excise duty on cotton 
goods. 

F reside What do you mean by saying “ India having no or very little voice in 
deciding (piest.ifuis t hat affects its own interests t(i'*refore suffers ” ? -A. In southern India 
in Madra.s and ot lier places thei-e is a lot oi laboui* available and if that labour was not going 
out of India it Avorld be jiosdible to get it for Botnliay or Ahnicdabad. VYe are verv short of 
labour. 

Q. You think that your labour supjily is affected by tlie fact that a certain amount of 
labour emigrat<‘s i — A. Yes. We cannot off(*r ihe sarnie terms as tlie foreign coimtries. 

y. The terms that are offered to the labour that goes out of ihe country are favourable 
terms The labourers think so. 

Q. That lias gone on Jor many years 'i — A. Yes. 

Q. And they still think so? -/f. 1 was in Madras and 1 made inquiries there and I 
found— — 

y. They prefer t.o emigrate -.^1. I do not say that. Because they were goin<^ there 

it was not possible to make any beginning to get I hem. ^ ^ 

y. TJiat illustration does not convince us at all.— /I. Tliere is the other illustration of 
excise duty on cotton goods. 

Ilon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Cimimbhoyr *y. Is not Madras labour working in Ahmedabftd ? 
-A. Yes. We are getting some now. There aie also many Madras d weavers in Bombay, 
i hav<* got in my own mills some Madrassis. 

y. Even though there is emigration to foreign countries you get some. 

PreMent.-Q. If each province is to have its o>v.i, say, ui itp management, Madras would 
not probably allow itself to be shora of its labour. The Madras people would not allow their 
labour to go and settle in unhealthy chawls here. You must give up the labour illustration.-- 
4> No. If there is surplus labour we shall get it here. 



^ Hoh'ik Sir Fazidbhoy»Cummbhoy,--^Q, What wages do your men get in the ipiimmg 
department Rs. 12 to 13. » ^ 

Q, And weaving ? — A. Rs. 20 to 35. There is not much difference between the rates in 
Boinbay and in our place. 

Q, Bombay is giving higher.— ^4. We are giving more than Bombay. • 

President, — Q. I do not think we have cleared up the last question about the Gold Stan- 
^d Reserve, how it should be used for financing industrial undertaking. — A, We only suggest 
it. Some sort of financial aid must be given to banks. 

Q, You realize that the Gold Standard Reserve is kept at the other end for making 
exchange stable.—^. We do not war\t the whole of it to bo invested but only a portion. 

Q, But Mr. Low has pointed out that so much is kept there as is necessary for tlic purpose, 
I presume you have not studied the financial (juestion in such a way as to show how the 
Gold Standard Reserve could be utilized here.- We only suggest that. 

Q. 1 am asking you that because you raise the question of its being invested at honu% 
— A. 1 do not object to its being invested in London, but a portion of it may be used here ui 
financing the industrial bank if Government cannot find other funds. 

Q. You really want the industries to be financed but you are imt prepared to give exactly 
the method by Avhich Government should find tlie money t —A. They should give some sort 
of asffistance. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Are you aware of an att(unpt made twenty years ago by the Mill- 
owners’ Assexjiation to import labour from the United Provinces '( We were told that there 
was plenty of labour available there, and that it was possible to introduce it from there, and 
aceitain number of people were brought down. Are you aware of t his }>articular effort to bring 
labour down /J. Yes. The attempt was made by Mr. J. D. Tata. 

Q. You remember oijr firm tried to bring the la])our down and iscdth* it ; and the result 
was that we could not get any of them to stay ; and all the money that was spent t)u trying 
to import labour wdd wasted and nothing came out of that experimenl. -A. f do not think 
all of them went away. We have got som(‘ Madras labour hi Ahmedabad. 

Q. We expn’imented later through the Salvation ibiuy to get labour aiicl settle it on the 
land wc gave them. But even that did not result m anything l)ecaus<^ the labour was so* wanting 
in intelligence that we could not malce it useful. Have you liocu more successful ? —A. Wc 
have succeedi'cl. We fiave labour from Madras and United Privinces. In Bombay also there 
are Madrassi labonnus. 


Sbction it. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. With reference to the cmployimmt of experts by private compa- 
nies you say that the results of w^ork uudertak<‘n by expoids cither in Goverumeut Ir.boratories 
or factories must be published in all cases. Do you think that it will be quite fair to the private 
company which may have gone to a considerable exjiense I— A. The Govennnent employs 
the expel t- and he does all the w'ork in Government laboratories and Government pay for the 
work. If the private company does not want the roHults to be published they should 
employ their own expert. 

Q. You do not think that they may lie withheld perha})S for a limited period of time - 
A, No. They should be immediate; \ puidished. 

Q. Of course you w^ould not mention the name of the private company ? — A. No. Only 
the result wih be publislicd wdietlier it w'as successful or not. 

Mr. A. Vliatterton.- -Q. Are there anv problems in which your Association is interested 
on wliich it is desirable that research wuk should be taken up immediately A. About 
the toxtil(5 industry, chemicals can ho made in this country, but there is not sufficient know- 
ledge how to do it. 

Q. Do you want new sources of supply of chemicals that you are using in the textile 
industry 1—^A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not a case of pioneering new industries ? — A. That is a question of research 
work to a certain extent. 

Q, And you want to show the results of that research to the public at once ? — A. Yes. 

Mr, C, E, Low.- -Q. Speaking of the Victoria Technical Institute, you say “ Though 
the results of this institute may not be what w^e may wish them to be, still we believe on the 
whole that it has done quite well.” In what respets do you consider it is wanting and what 
is the remedy for that ? — A They have not got sufficient practical experience. 

Q, Have you any idea before you for remedying that T-A. We believe that if the work- 
men get trained for the higher posts of assistants and departmental heads they will make better 
heads of departments than the present heads who are drawn from a difierent class. 
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Q. Tjio workmen should then have a certain amount of edubation ji^iven at siwu' stage. 
Do you propose to give that ?— -4. In the next section about the training of labour and super- 
vision we have spoken about it, 

(J. You say “ If Government wisli to give any grant-in-aid for technical or scientific 
institutes, etc/’ What particular position have you in view when you say that ? — 4. As 
1 have said about training just now, if Governniont want to give a grant and if a private 
company was willing to take the grant and make use of that money and make experiments 
for cloth printing and other things, the otlier people ought to know about them. . 

Q. By jnivate concerns you mean private industrial concerns ? — 4. Yes. 

Hon'hle Str Fazvlbhoy Currimhhoy, — Q. Wliat are the qualificaticvis required for 
entrance into the Eeformatory ('ivil Institut(‘ at Alimedabad V A. 5th Standard. They 
have their own entrance examination. Tliere is difficulty in g<^tting stud(‘nt8 to go there, 

(J. Do you acco])!^ lower staiidards also I A. Y(^s. 

(/. And ev<*n if they do not know Englisli vv(‘ll ? A, Y(*h. 

y. And thorelore this sysi,(‘ni is a ? — A. I do not know exactly what- they are 

doing siiu’i* tbe last six inontlis. Tho Govennneni have taken (>v«‘t the institute, and 1 do not 
know what, tliey are doing ihov. 1 am sjX'aking from niv ]»ast. (‘xperiencc. 

y. About jesearch work and ex])erts, do you wio-t tl c expeiis t o lie imperial or provin- 
cial ? -A. im]X‘i-ial. 

y. And they slioidd be lent to the jU'ovinces when needs arise '{—A. Yes. 

y. Tlnm you say “ TIn're is no obj(*e1 ion to (olh'ges and science institutes l>eiug asked to 
mid<ntak(‘ research work." You do not< object, l)ut are yon in favour of it ? - -4 There is 
the central mstituti' wlnu’e tlu-y will do all th(‘ woik. 

(J. \A’()uld yon like tiie colleges to tak(‘ up resoavcli wojk t /I. The Director General 
should den de. 

y. A\jiat IS youi’ *o})inion i~ -A. AVhat W(‘ nieau is tliis, siqiiiosing tJiero is a maji in a 
college wlio can d^i Tcsearcli woik in a paiiJeular industry la* should be given a chance to do it. 

Mr, G. A. Thomafi. -Q. Do you know why Ike Alimedabad Technical Institute was taken 
ov(‘r by tJie (loverninent 'i A, Want of funds. Thai is my impression. 

y. Was it not diu‘ to tlie fact- that tlie institute vas badly managed ? -A. It was not 
badly managed. The st-udents turned out wore not quite good. The whole coiime was bad. 

y. \h)u do not admit that ilu'. organization vas bad — A. 1 cannot pass any opinion 
on that. 

y. You aie on tiie bivuxl ? -A. T was on the board. 

y. J>id you protest against its being takim over by Govoniment -4. No. 

y. You say ‘‘ A central depaiiuuent of ini]X‘rial research is absolutely necessary. The 
immediate aim should be, (‘tc.” What do you mean by “ immediate aim ” ? Do you not 
rather mean as soon as possible, because you say lai-er on “ Only till sucli time that the 
. •' Indian department of researdi is quite complete”? -4. Yes. 

y. If an industry is more fully develojied in some other part- of the British Empire and 
tiiat pari of tlie Ib itisli Emjiire has a large researdi institution carrying on research work in 
that branch, and yon wanted to stall: a similar industry in this country would you not go to 
the institution in that jiart of the British Empire -4. If the researdi cannot be done in India, 
then only would 1 go there. 

y. Y'ou would prefer to have your own ex])eits immediately ?-*-4. They may have some 
woi'k done outside, but they sluAild try to do it in India if possible. 

y. In every industry ?- 4. India must be self-contained as far as possible. 

y. P'or every industry ?“ A, No. 

Q. For large industries jieculiar to India ? -4. Yes Particularly if there are any 
industries jx'culiar to India. 

y. For wliicli India is particularly suitable ? A. Yes. 

y. You do not mean the smaller industries ? — 4. No. 

y. Then you would have a research institution ill India for tliem also 4. In the 
( Cjitral research institute there will be some provision for research work of that character. 

D. J. Tata. — Q. Y'ou say in the third paragraph of that section : “ Research work 
should be undoitakeii by Government and exjierts should be employed to carry on the research 
vv'ork.” It means that the Government itself is to carry on research work ? — 4. Yes, 

y. It is not anybody elso’s duty ? — 4. May be. 
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Q, 1 Adtmt that inf the case of a pioneer induBtry or a new induBtry OoveniTnent istay 
be asked to cany on research work ; but when an industry is flourishing and you make plenty 
of money in it, don’t you think that the industry should' try to carry on its own research 
work ? — A, We are talking about new industries. 

Q. You repix?8ent the Ahinedabad Millowneis’ Association. Don’t you think that your 
Association should start its oun research work ? — A, We mean that the exjxirt should be 
supplied and the research work may be canh'd on by the coin]>anies. 

Q. Wlio is to pay for it ? -A. The (•oiu})auies are to j^ay for it. W(^ say “ It is 
difficult to lay dowi tlie exact, srale'on which Fees should be levied from parties who make use 
of the services of the experts.” 

Q. That is a diflerent thing. Why should not the millowners themselves combine and 
start a research inst-itutc*, Avliere they ('an have expejts oi tlieii' own TJiev jmist have 

a big laboratojT. 

Q. Are tliev not rich (Miough for that. ])ur]K)s<‘ ^ -A. Our view is liial this Association 
should ])ay for the (‘Xpert at the ('cntral institute to do (.li(‘ work m tiie laboratory there 
liecause tliero are greater facilities then'. 

y. Thev have too many things to attend to. h noi, rhis industry big enough to have 
its own iustitiit.i* i -A. Kv(*i v indiistry shoiiKl not. have a research institute of iis own. 1 hero 
sliould'bc* a nuit-ral instiluli' when* losoairh can be ( anied on. 

Q. Tiiat mav b<‘ so for a small iiidustiy. Hut don't ycni think tliat the cotton industry 
is big (uiough '(■ -A. We should j)ref'‘r tiie exjierts doing t!u‘ work at the (^*ntral Institute. 

Q. -Ar(* you awari*. and it has a])p<‘ai<‘d in the papers, that one cotton lirm in Manchester 
has laid aside ilHl.UOO a _\ear for Five y(‘ais for ivsi'arcli woik '(- A. J do not think it is ]K)ssible 
in India at tiie jiresenl stage. ^ 

Q. Jt sim})ly imnins pfilting your ioinds iido \(Mir pockets.- -A. Heller results* wifi be 
had at the central institute. • 

Q. 1 suggest that tlie ikimbay and Ahmeilabiul Milhnvuers’ Associations could combine. 
—A. Jfthe Hombav Associaticju w'eri! abl<‘ to come to a decision themselves, th(‘p t^iev might 
ask our Association. 


S:,(TU)\ JIJ. 

Mr. (J. E. Loo'. -y. What partunilar ])roducts aie your Association inl-eivsted in 
marketing and in wliat countries 'i A. (’lotlis ])art.i(‘nlarly in foreign (‘oun1ri(‘s. 

Q. There are some foi-eign couutrii‘s wJunv \ou never havi? a larg(‘ trade. There ar(‘ some 
oth(‘TS w’liich you call mon* juomising. and th(‘se are tlie places wliere you would liave trade 
:igeut.s i A. Just now w'e could scud men to HasraJi or tlic ]^‘T•sia!l Cbilf. 

Q, After the war vou would juvsumably like some form of trade agnmey in Mesopotamia 
and elsewhere in Arabia ? -A. Jt is v(‘ry dillicult to get informal ion. Ihdess we send out our 
own repr(‘S(‘ntalive tli<*re, it. would b('. difficult to get any information and then our rejiresenta- 
live finds great difficulty in g<‘ttmg into touch with loally good j»arties. 

Q. Are not the consulates of much lielp V-A. 1 liav(‘ nev(‘r s(*nt out a man myself, but 
1 have wiitten letters and tried to get inlormation, but that has not boon of much assistance 
to me. 

Q. You do led the ])raetical need for trade agents in plairs like Mesopotamia? — A, 

Yes. 

Q. Also in East Africa ?- -A. We ha' t* tried to send sampl(‘s and other things, but it is 
very difficult unless we liave got a man to j »■ iufoiniation, and it is very difficult, to (niter into 
business unless w’o send out our own 7’e}ne;icjitative. 

Q. And such a man should be in toucJi with the people over liere as well as the iiemons 
abroad; and it would be desirable for liim to sp( nd some time in India finding out the latest 
infoBniatioii about tin; products, et(‘., aud then go back.— J. If he came here for about six 
months once in every three y(?ars it would be sufficient. 

Q. ^ You say Jie should be an Indian ? ’A» Yes. 

The reason why we have jiut downi that he should be an Indian is that he would l)e able 
to talk the language and keej) into touch with the people and get information. 

Hon'ble Sir Faziilbkoy Currimbhoy.- Q. Y'ou w’ant an Indian so that he may push the 
Indian trade "{—A. Y"cs. H(‘ would bo abh^ to ke(‘p in tmicJi with tlie people and know the 
difficulties and other things. He wnuld not be a man usually knowing English. 

Q. An Englishman can come hero aud talk to us and we can get his report as to what* 
is wanted and what is not.— If he were an Indian he would bo able to get into touch with 
ithe people better than an Englishman, with the miUowners and other merchanta. 



Q. They all know English. Do you think it would be useful if he came once in three* 
years ? — A. To begin with, 

Q. Why not xise the consulates ? They are already in touch with the people there ?--r 
A, Our experience has been that it has not been so. We have found that it is not possible 
to get real information. 

Q, Do you want an Indian only because he biows tJie language of the country or do you 
think an Indian will be better able to push your goods 'i--A. Both. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas . — Q. What do you irn^an exactly by an industrial survey of the 
country 1 -A. To find what industries caii be start.ed in the different proviru rs or at places 
in which raw products and other things can be obtained. 

Q. An industrial survey includes forest and inineral surveys {—A. We have put it down 
there. We say “ From that survey it coiiJd lx* easily asceriaimul what articles could be tnade 
in a fiarticular district.” 

Q. By industrial survey you include forest and geological surveys i ~-A. Yes. 

(j>. It also includes a siirv(^y of the raw products A. Yes. 

Q. You say “ If on the other hand Government lay down that price for price and quality 
for quality Indian goods should be given profciviicc over foivign goods. Indian indimtries 
will never get the encouragement that they are inititled to from tin* Government and which 
every country has a right to demand from it-s Government.” Do you mean to say tliat Govern- 
ment should buy for an unlimited period inferior articles at a certain price N’nf nn 
unlimited period. 

Q. But to foster a new industry 'i — A. Yes. 

Q. Aiid that C^ovenunriit should bo free i—A. Thoio iieed not. be any prefei-euce. 

' Q. 'riiat is not clear in your wiltten evidence. 

'Sir F. II. Sli-warl. Q. f do not (piite imderataud that sentence ; “ If (Jovernment lav 
town tIio.t piiee for price and (quality for ciuality Indian floods should be. vU;.’'—A What 
vti say is that_they should be prejiared to ]iay a liigher price for the Indian article for a few 
'ears to givefcucouragemeut to industry. 

PrvsiJenl.—Q. Are you jnepared Id give us an idea as to what allowance should be made 

u the tpiality or A. Though the ipiahty is not so superior, if it is sufficiently good— we 

ay. Supposing the Governinont are Imying khaki, though it may not bo of the right qualitv 
till they should buy it in order to encourage the Indian industry^ The exact allowance t». lie 
nade will depend U(.ou the particular industry. ^ 

Q. Unless you can be jirecise and exact in laying down the niles, a mere general expres- 
lon that we should neglect t he quality to a certain extent or give a lightly higher price does 
ot, help us at all.-/l. Once the priiicijile is accepted that f,lu-y are prejiared to pay a higher 
rice, tlieii Goveriuiunit can lay down rules. ^ 

Q. To help the industry you say that Government should admit lower quality or pay 
igher price. Would it be fair to the other taxpayeis that Government should pay a highei- 
rice for an inferior article '(—A. To begin with it might cost the Government a little more 
> buy the goods, but aftei wards it would return many times more money than they have paid 
L first. ^ 

I)ir F. H. Stewart. — Q. With reference to trade representatives and commercial attaches 
ou say that they should necessarily Ik-, Indians. You detail the qualifications which they 
lould possess. They should have a thorough knowledge of the commercial and industrial 
rnditions of India and should have had practical, commercial and industrial experience and 
good knowledge of the foreign countries. Do you hope that these men will be forthcoming ' 
nd do you know many at the time who could fill such positions adequately I—A. I think 
rey can be had in this country. 

Q. Do you know any youraelf ?— A. Supposing a man had to be sent to Prance, he 
lould know French. It would be difficult for me to name a man because the qualifications 
[ such a man would depend upon the country lie has to go to. 

Q. You think you can get a man with all these qualifications in India ‘i—A. Yps. 

Q. In your own industry, but can you get a man with practical and commercial knowledge 
:, say, the jute industry for example ? -A. He must be an all-rouird man— not of a partic^r 
idustry, — because the foreign attach^ should have an all-round knowledge rather than of a 
articular industry. 

iWr. A. Chatterton.—Q. You say that you would like to hayo one museum at least in each 
nportant district town, and you also say that these museums should be kept up tp date. Do 
ou think that you would get an adequate return for the expenditure involved in carryi ng 





T 4 . 1 ^' fl^ve you got any idea as to what it would cost to establish these mueuiui^ 
in these museums there should be exhibited only foreign articles the like of which can be 
made m the particular district. They should not contain all the articles but only such 
articles as can be made in that particular district. 

A ^ district is purely an agricultural one it would not need any commercial museum ? 

■-^4* They would be using cloths and other things even in an agricultural district and they 
should be shown. 

Section TV. 

Hon^bk Sir R. N . Mookerjee. — Q. You are generally opposed to Government acquiring 
any land for industrial purposes ? — A. Sik>}i as cannot be replaced. 

Q. For instance, in Bombay the millowners find difficulty in providing buildmgs for their 
workmen, and unless Government come to their assistance and acquire the land they cannot 
make much progr(‘ss in providing sanitary buildings for workmen.--^. Such land as can be 
replaced may be acquired. 

Q, How can it be re])]{tced ? A. About sugar, supposing th(‘re is any particular land. 

Q. I am not talking of sugar. — A. If there is any laud which canuot be replaced it 

should not be acquired. 

Q. hor instance, if a coitain land is wanted foj' jniblic purpose, in your opinion the 
Govemfueut should not have the light of purchasing it without being able to Vcjdace the laud ? 
—4. Goveinmeut exchange lands when they acquire. 

Q. But there may be many instances where Government may not be able to exchan<^e 
lands. — A. Wo are opposed to tliat. 

Q. On principle I -A, ^'es. 

Hon bh Sir Faziilhhoy Currlmhhoy.—Q. Supjjosing in Bombay you want to provide chawls 
ior the mill-hands and then* is no suitable place available, don’t yon tlunk that Gov(jniment 

should acquire land for providing cliawls ? What compensation shouId.be giv(m ’i—A, •The 

compensation should be so fixc^d that tlu^ man should bo able to get an 0(]ua)ly good price of 

land. 

• , 

* Q, You must pay him the value of the laud or give him anotlier piece of land /I. The 
compensation should be such that he shoSld bo able to buy similar land not at a V(‘ry groat 
distance for the same amount. " 

Q. Are you only iliiuking of sugarcane plantations ? 1 am thinking of any land. 

Q. You say that tlio land must be roplaco-d ?--4. Wo say as much as can bo replaced, 
not that it should be replaced by Government. ^ 

Q. I suppose you Icnow how the sugar iudust-ry was started in the Pliillipines and For- 

mosa /I. I would rather be without the industry than (hqnive the Iaudhold(‘r of his land. 
If it canuot be started without acquisition of land on thes<' conditions, wo would rather bo 
without the industry. 

Q, Supposing the Government builds, a canal, and it. says wo shall give you water if you 
keep only three-fourths of your land and give the remaining one-fourth to us, and in that way 
they can raise up an area near tin; canal iu which tliey can start a sugar industry. Do you 
think that would be fair ?--4. I mean if it is waste land we do not object to it. 

Q. The laud may be requinnl for a new canal.— 4. We do not object to it. But if there 
are landholder there and they have got holdings there we are o])posed to their being deprived 
of their land. 

Q. Then you say ‘‘ We strongly favour fiee use of river or canal water being given to 
industrial concerns iu a way which would imt. nj jure agriculture and pollute water.” At Ahmed- 
abad are you charged anything for the riv (0 wat(^r ?-~4. No. They will charge sliortly. 

Q. Do you think that is obj<‘ctionable ^ -4. Yes. 

Q. You say “ We believe that Goverjiment should give eveiy facility to industrial con- 
cern* by giving them Government land whenever possible and available.” Do you suggest 
that the land should be given at a concession 4. For new industries if there is no money 
available you had better give concession. 

Mr, G, 4. Thomas.— Q, You have no objection to waste or forest land licing ac(^uired by 
Government ? — 4. No. 

^ Q, How much waste laud is in possession of Government at present 4. I have no 
knowledge. 

Q. Is there any waste land privately oraed 4. I was told that for the Tata Hydro- 
Electric scheme they had to acquire private waste land. There is some private waste owned 
by inamdars and in^viduals. 
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’ Q. You say * If the profits f^e to go to a private company or person, uiero is no reason 
why Government shbuld go Hit of its way to help it, and in so doing do injdstice t6 many,*^ 
But you just now said that if Government s^xuit five lakhs on a pioneer factory and lost two 
laklis in soiling it, it would not matter much. Government means the taxpayer and he loses 
the two lakhs. — A. How could you sell it otherwise ? , 

Q. Would you benefit the private person at the expense of the taxpayer ?— i4. For 
industries like sugar, pioneering is not lux-essary. The profits go to one concern. Sugar is 
not started as a })ioneer laetory. 

Mr, G. A, Thohius, — Q. There is nothing about sugar in the whole of this paragraph. 
You say ‘‘ The gross earning and not the net earning of the land should be taken, and twenty 
times the earning should be paid to the owner of the land.'’ Does the gross earning always 
bear a fixed proportion No. The gross earning of that locality should be ascertamed 

and then tlie compensation should bo paid. 

Q. Does the gross caniing bear a fixed pro[)ortion to the net earning i A, It would 
vary. 

Q. Would it uot be faii’in* to take the net profits ? Why should you take the price as 
twenty times the gross earuiiig ? A. Tin; man may be deprived of the laud and he may 
find it difficult to get au equally good land. 

Q, By gross earning you mean what ? A. The amonnt of income without taking into 
account the ryot’s own charges of maiuBnianct* and other things. 


Skction \'. 

Afr. G. A. Thomas,— Q, Do you propose making education free for adults or only for 
childien 'i Mr, Amhalal Sarahhai — A. Children only. 

Q. You say that in order that workmen may be able to bocqme departmental heads 
they must be faii’ly literate to acquire theoretical knowledge of the various processes. This 
can only be done by their receiving training at night schools. Yes. 

Q, In the same breath you say “ But for obvious reasons night schools have not been 
successful.” — Al. No, as tliey are at present constituted. 

Q, Night schools cannot be worked \~-A, No. 

Q, Then why do you say “ This can only be done by their receiving training at night 
schools.”— il. After a generation they will be all right. Just now they will not become 
trained but the next generation will be. 

Q. But you also propose that there should be a number of schools in different localities,. 
— A, I mean night schools. 

Q, But you say night schools are not successful. — A. According to the present system. 

Q, Wliat are the reasons for night schools not being successful ? — A. According to the 
present system of working, the hours are too long. 

Q, What if you reduced the hours of work to, say, 8 hours 'i—A, I am not in favour 
of 8 hours’ working. 

Q. Do you think that if the working day was shortened to 8 hours, the adult workmen 
would go to the night schools ? — A. There are greater chances of their going. This is my 
jH^rsonal opinion. I am uot speaking for the Association just now. 

Q. If the working day was shortened from 12 hours to 8 hours, would they not have more 
leisure to go ?— J. I would not say 8 hours. The difficulty is that the work people do not do 
their work all the 12 hours. The working hours should be lessened gradually. As they get 
more efficient, the houis could be reduced. I think they will go then. The hours should not 
be reduced to less than 10. 

Q, You say “ With 1 ‘egard to training abroad of managers and supervisors, we believe 
that till such time as the Government have to make purchases of Government stores in foreign 
countries/^ You mean ” so long as ” Yes. i 

Q, You say that ‘‘ purchases should be made only from sucli firms as are willing to train 
a number of Indians at their works.” Supposing no firms are willing to train Indians, would 
you cease to purchase from them ? — A. I should. If Government insists upon this condition, 
I think they will be willing to train Indians at their works. 

Q, You say “ It is a matter of surprise that our Government have been able to make 
little or no arrangement of the kind for Indians.” Have you represented that to the Govern- 
ment at any time ? — A, No. 





Q. What alathority have you for saying that they make litift or no arrangement*} You 
aay It ia commsw to see Japanese receiving practical training in factories and works in 
England.” Po you mean to say that they welcome Japanese and exclude Indians ? — A* I 
could not say why they do it, but you see Japanese wortog in works there. 


Q. Do they deliberately exclude Indians I do not see Indians there. 

Q, Do Indians try to go there Yes. 

Q. And they have been refused admittance ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And Japanese are admitted 1—A, Yes. 

Q» Do you speak from personal knowledge Yes. 

Q, Would you quote instances Yes. 

Q. Has this matter been represented properly to Government ? — A. We are putting 
it before Government just now. 


Q, Hitherto you have not represented this grievance ? — A. No. 

Q, For how long has it been in existimce ? — A. I know of it for four years. 

Q. You are speaking entirely of pre-war times Yes, when I was there. 

Q. Did you make inquiries as to why the Japanese were admitted ? — A. They said 
that was one of the conditions. They would not give me a satisfactory reply. 

President. — Q. Can you give me the name of the firm ? — A. It would not be fair. I will 
write to you if you like. I can give you full information after looking up my diary, if you want 
me to. I know it was a firm of machinery manufacturers, but exactly what firm I do not 
remember at present.’*' 


ilfr. G. A. Thomas.— Q. Then you are generalizing from one case ^—A. I say, “ little 
or no arrangement.” I do not say no arrangement. 1 know of several instances, and could 
give you instances of Govei^iment scholars who have gone there and told me this. They have 
found the greatest difficulty in getting into the works. ^ 


President. — Q. The same works as those in which the Japanese were engaged ? — A. I 
will give you full information later. * ^ * 

• Hon^ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.—Q. Have you got any schools in your mills at 
Ahmedabad started by millowners Mr. Parekh. — A. We had, but no pupils attended. 

Q, You mean the half-timers ? — A. Yes, it was not successful. 


Mr. Sarabhai. — They were very irregular in attendance. 

Q. Unless it is made compulsory they won’t attend ? — A. That is so. 

Q. We have been told by many of the mill agents that they have lessened the hours from 
13 to 12, and are getting the same production.— Mr. Parekli.—A. No. 

Mr. Sarabhai. — Wb are getting lower production. 

C. Even if you reduce from 13 to 12 ? — A. The maximum hours were 14, now they 
are 12 

Q. How many hours do the mill-hands work ? — A, The efficiency is from 65 to 70 per 
cent, of the total hours. 

Q. That is nearly 9 hours 't—A. Less tlian 9 hours. 

Q. Supposing the hours wore fixed at 9, do you think the mill-hand will be working 9 hoiv s 
continuously ? — A. No, there would be some time lost in loafing. 

Q, Do you think in a hot climate like that of Ahmedabad, he would be able to work in 
the factory for hours consecutively ? -Mr. Parekh.— -A. Instead of one interval there 
would be three intervals every 3 hours. 

Q, You a^ain come to the same 12 houm ? — A. The actual work won’t be so much. 
Mr. Sarabhai. — That depends upon when the work people like to dine. That would 
apply to the majority of the men employed m the mill. 

Are not the meal times of the Mahomedans and Hindus different ? — A, Sometimes. 
Wl do not shut down for meal hours ; if we were shutting down for meal hours wo would have 
hours suitable to the majority. 

Q, In a stretch how long would a man be able to work ? — Mr. Parekh. — A. Throe hours. 
Q. Then suppose if he works 3 hours, you give him 20 minutes. — A. Yes, half an hour 
for dinner and two intervals of 20 minutes. 

* Q, That generally would come to the same 12 hours t.- A. They would remain in the 
milk for 12 hours, but work actually for 10 hours. 

* Not received when going to Prees. . * 
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Q. If the time is reduced to 10 hours, they will have to be in the mills for 12 hours ? 

A. Not exactly 12 hours ; half an hour more than the present time. 

Q. That is, it will be 11 hours and 20 minutes instead of 12 ?— 4. But the reduction 
must b<' gradual, not all at once from 12 to 10. . 

Q, Will you be able to give the same production ? — A. I think we shall sufior in the 
spinning production, not in the weaving. 

Q. In the spinning where there is more heat and* more work ? — A, In our spinning 

production we are sure to lose by the reduction of hours. 

Q. Don’t you think if the man gets more rest he will be able to work much better ?— • 

A. Tlie machinery will be stopped by giving so many stoppages. 

Q. How will he be able to attend the night schools ? — Mr. Sarabhai. — A. It will gra- 
dually be lesseiK^d to 10 hours, as we find that tliey get used to the work. 

Q. Is the Municipality providing any schools near your mills ? — Mr. Parekh. — A. Yes. 

Q, Have you got chawls for your mill-hands 'i—A. Some of the mills have. 

Q, Sup}) 08 e they go on strike, do you remove them from the chawls by giving them 
notici' ? — Mr. Sarabhai.— A. That depends upon the conditions. 

Mr. ParcA;/n— Tliey are not deprived of their residence. Up to this time nothing has 
happened of this nature. 

Q. Does it not compel them to be with you because they are in your chawls ?— Mr. Sa- 
rabhai. — A. P<*rhaps they feel the moral obligation and do not go on strike. 

Mr. Parekh. — Such instances liave not occurred. 

Q. You say that you have seen Japanese students in England ; in what year was that ! 
—A. 1912 . 

» Q. Were they working in Platt’s and other fact^ories '{—As 1 could not give the name 
justmow, but 1 have^ecn them ; many are receiving training as apprentices. 

Q. Did you ijiquire if they were sent by the Jajianosc Government ? — A. I could not . 
get full infornvition, and I could not decently afd< for it. 

Q, But' as you know, many of the students at the beginning were sent by the Japan«»e 
Government to England to study. Are there any Japanese here in any factories Mr; Sa- 
rahhai.—A. T do not know. 

Q. You think that technical education should be given side by side with elementary 
education ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What technical education '\—A. Machine fitting, carpentry, joinings and thinga 
like tJiat. 

Q. Witli primary education ?--x4. To the mill-hand that should be a special course. 

Q. For the adult mill-hand ? — A. No, half-timers. 

Q. Of what age? — A. Nine to IJ years. 

Q. But it must be in the vernacular. — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You say “ The standard of examination for mechanical engi- 
neers should be uniform all throughout India ? ” As a millowner, would you prefer to have 
the examination abolished 1-A. I think it ought to Ije more still than it is now. 

Section VI. 

Mr. C. E. Loiv. — Q. Do you think that the Committee you propose with 13 membeni 
’v\o:iId be a practical working body for executive action ?—i4. They should have sub- 
commitees. 

Q, Would that not makf* matters a great deal worse ? — A. I think it would work well. 
They could go througl) the questions and investigate them. 

Q. I wish my experience bore you out. Would the discipline and the promotion of tho 
staff of the Industrial Departments also be under this body of 13 members and sub-ooii- 
mittees 'i—A. There would be a Director and he would have the staff under him. ^ * 

Q. The staff would be entirely independent of these 13 "i—A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of questions would tliey give opinions on ?— i4. They would lay down 
questions on which the Director would work. 

Q. How often would they meet As often as is necessary for the work. ^ 

Q. How often do you think that would be ? — A. It would depend upon the work that 
they would have to do. To begin with, they may have to meet very often, say once a weelr» 
to lay down the rules. 
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Q. Then the Karachi members you propose could spend most of their time on the sea ? 
—4, They may have to form the constitution, and afterwards papers may be circulated. 
They may give their opinions and there may be meetings, the same way as the committees 
would meet in Bombay, the Indigenous Industries Committee, for instance. 

* Q, How .often do they meet ?— ^4. Once a month. 

Q. Do they have representatives from Ahmedabad ? — Mr. 0. A. Thomas . — One Ahmed- 
abad member was always unable to come. President . — That shows what a good committee 
it was. 

Mr. Sarabhai. — A, I attended most of the meetings. 


Section VII. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do you contemplate Local Governments having any Scientific, as 
opposed to technical — you appreciate the difference, don't you ? — experts at all ? — A. Not 
except on load from the Imperial Government. 

Q. You would not give them a chemist ? — A. They might get him if necessary. Ho 
should be Imperial, and his services should be lent for a time. 

Q. In the Indian Agricultural Service all tlieir members are definitely assigned to certain 
Governments with power to transfer them, if necessary. They arc lent for a very long time. — 
A. If they find that the services of a particular expert is required by a Local Government, 
they should loan him from the Imperial Government. 

President. — Q. You say you “ favour the establisliment of a school of economics in each 
presidency town on the lines of the London School of Economics.'’ Docs not the College of 
Commerce meet that want 'i — A. The courses here are not of the same level as there. In 
Bombay they have no course for cotton. It does not meet our wants. 

Mr. 0. A, Thomas . — Is the University going to supply it ? — A. No. • 

President. — Q. You don’tiwant one in Ahmedabad ; you only want one in Bombay ?— 
A^ Yes. 

. Section VIII . • , • 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You suggest the appointment of a permanent Board of •Arbitra- 
tion in regard to complaints relating to railway administration. Don't you make representa- 
tions, if you want to, to the Railway Board now ; do you want another board \—A. We 
say there should be adequate trade representation on the board. 

Q. You want a separate board from the Railway Board altogether ?— 2 I. Either the 
present board may be altered, or there may be another board for this work only. 

Q. About the registration of partnerships, you say it is very desirable in the interests of 
the public. I infer that you are in favour of it If it can be done. We cannot make 

any practical suggestion as to what should be done, but it will be nice for trade if it could be 
clone. 

Q. Is it a matter of divided opinion in your Association ? — A, We believe it can be 
done, but cannot suggest any ways or means. It would be desirable, but how to do it we are 
unable to say. 

Q. You are in favour of an inr^uiry being made by Government to see if it is possible ?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low.’—Q. Are you aware that attempts were made to atop the adulteration 
of cotton m Bombay a certain number of years ago ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know why the Cotton Fraud Act was repealed ? — Mr. Parekh. — A. No. 

Mr. C. E. Lom.--Q. It was at tJu" universal request of the cotton trade in Bombay, on 
account of the corruption of the staff employed and the great inconvenience to traders. 

President. — Q. If you could have suggested how the now law could be formulated and 
assured us that you would loyally, as representing the millowners of Ahmedabad, carry it out, 
^♦hen it might be possible to do something. You have merely given us a general request, 
^without helping us about the details. — ilfr, Parekh. — A. One remedy would be to supply seed 
by Government. 

Mr. C. E. Low.~-Q, In what way would that help ?— Mr. Parekh.— A. Because they 
would get one kind of seed. There should be one Government depot, from which seed should 
be obtainable. 

Q. But there are other people who adulterate, besides the cultivators %—A. We have 
iuggested the way, vie., that •the cotton should not be allowed to be carried from one district 
to another. 
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Q. Supposing a person says he wants to take a certain amount of cotton to ^ell in 
ther district would you allow him ? — A, The mill centres are very few, and presses and gins* 
are at other places. Mills arc not situated in the same districts as gins. There are only one 
or two central mills. 

Q. If there is one mill, it is good enough. Take tlie Central Provinces. There arc milk 
and gins at Nagpur, Badnera, etc, — A. It can be found out. ' 

Q, Then you would be able to send to any of those places ? — Mr. Sarahliai.—A. If it 
is consigned to the mill it may be allowed, but it cannot be consigned to merchants,' only io thfe 
mill direct. 

Q. You complain about this watering in the press before baling. Supposing you made 
that action an offence, which would be punishable by a heavy fine, and liable to prosecution on 
the complaint of some responsible person, do you think that could be worked ? *Tou don’t 
deal with the adulteration, but with the man who does it ? — A. They should be fined. ^ 

Q. Do you think that would be a practical way of doing it ? — A, I think it very, good, 
and Would effectively stop it. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulhlioij Currimbhoy. — Q. About railway freights ; do you think that the 
rates charged are detrimental to the interests of trade ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are the rates of the Bombay, Barocla and Central India Eailway any better ? A. 
It is the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway of which we complain between Broach 
and Ahmedabad, and Bombay and Delhi. 

Section IX. 

Eon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.— Q. You say There is also a belief that when 
Government officials want to unjustly pmiish or take to task a particular persoui they attf'mpt 
to put difficulties in the way of his business.’* In making this piblic accusation, have you 
got any ^)roofs ? — Mr, Sarabhai. — A. Wo say it is our beli^. 

President. — Q. You say “ There is no reason why this belief should not be corrected.” I 
am afraid your belief is not sufficiently convincing ; you must have something more than be- 
lief. —J. We are willing to prove it and quote instances. We are not accusing ; we say theft 
it is ouf belief, and can give concrete instances. 

Q You mean the belief is general, and that it ought to be corrected ?— A. We can give 
instances why we believe; 

Q Then the belief is well founded ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is no use in trying to correct it ; you must publish it now. If you have 
definite examples, cannot you bring them to the notice of the law ? — A. It cannot be done. 
How can we prove it in a court of law ? We have got that belief, and have certain grounds 
for our belief. 

Q. There are dishonest Government officials, and officials who are not dishonest. Do you 
mean by this all Government officials '^.—A. No, not all. But especially the Deputy CoUectots 
and Mamlatdars objectionable. Some of them are the worst. 

Q. Are there higher officials who are like this ? — A. No. 

Q. We cannot do anything to help you in this matter, if you have only got a vague ge- 
neral statement to make and cannot give us concrete instances. — A. We can give conciete 
instances. 

Q. But we cannot try those officials. — A. It is very difficult to prove in a court of law. 

Hon*ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. When your grievances were represented was 
not the official removed from office ? — A. No, they get extensions. 

President.— Q. You need not take uj) the question of legal proof. If you have got suffi- 
cient facta to found your belief on, pass them ou to the Local Government and the Government 
will act departmentally and remove the man from the area.— .4. In this particular eftse I 
reported it to the Commissioner, and the man got an extension. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. Is that not the best way of correcting the belief, by showing 
that the belief was based on wrong data ? A. I do not think so, 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Why have you not asked for the aid of Govern*^ 
ment? — A. I have approached the Commissioner. * 

President.— It is very difficult to foll6w up these cases, but you may be perfectly sure 
that if you put a good case before the Local Government, it is the business of the Local 
Government to take it up, not ours. I think you may take it for granted that a food deal iir 
dgnein coses of that kind. If it is reported, it is always inquired into. 
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Written Evidence. 

“ ys India there is hardly any difficulty in raising cai>ital, however big, as long as anyCttpiuI. 

Is started by influential big folks.' The middle and the poor class do not get any 
■sort <4 encouragement in tliis line ; even from the rich of their own community. Such classes 
- find if^great difficulty in getting funds, altliough one might be possessed of genius for an industry 
<Hr for m useful patent. This class consequently lias to fall back from rendering any useful 
service country. 

It is this class that justly and rightly deserves some sort of aid and assistance from Goveriiuieat 
Government. * The following methods by which Government could well aid and assist industrial 
ontslJWsefl will surely encourage Indian industries 

(1) Loans without or with nominal interest, the principal amount to be returned by periodic 
instalments. 

(2) Supply of machinery and plants on the hire-purchase system. This method will render 

, better help than grants-in-aid and other assistance, as these are tlie important things 

which a middle class or a poor man endowed with genius finds so hard and difficult 
to obtain in the absence of funds and help from the ricli. 

(3) Purchase by Government of the products for a limited jKjriod, at the start, in preference 
to buying such artkJes imported from abroad, (guarantee from Government to buy 
a certain quantity will give great impetus to the manufacturer to work with confidence 
and hope of securing increasing and permanent business. 

(4) Free and ready adVice by Government experts in cases whi^re one finds any difficulty 
or difficulties, through cause or causes, unknown to and difficult for the manufaSturer 
to find out or to detect. Free and prompt advice and help, if easily obtainable from 
an expert, would be the means of saving a number of j)ersou8 frojn being ruined 
through want of such advice and guidance. Such difficulties are not ifticommon and 
arise very frequently in the course of a busines^\ It is also not uiuiommou, but 
frequently we hear of instances of many a good and promising enterprise entirely 
given up, through sheer disappointment, from want of advice and assistance to remedy 
the difficulties. I advocate this method very strongly, as one of the best, which even 
money cannot solve. It is an open fact that in India people act ou the principles 
o(l,«elf“interest and self-motive, and hence instances of true and genuine advice are 
very remote. Actual instances arci known whore a father did not impart the ins and 
outs of a valuable recipe, the process of manufacture or tlie secrets of a good indu..try. 
to his own sons, and consequenlly such genius, talout, etc., are always buried in the 
grave with the deceased. 

I do not think one can justly advocate exemption of now undertakings from income-tax. Exomptiot o! 
This tax is not levied on any individual who does not work at a sufficient profit to make income-tax. *■ 
himself liable to pay such a tax. I am at a loss to understand liow and in what manner 
imposition or exemption of income-tax could hinder or prosper an industry, as the tax is taken 
profits only. At the same tinu* one sees no reason why one should deprive Government 
of such income wh^ his business is working at a good profit. Amount so saved by Govern- 
ment can be well spent for other genuine needs and wants, and thereby receive the blessings 
of others \Mio require such aid. 

I respectfully beg to draw special attention of the Members of the Commission to this JOxemptfon of ioi 
important matter. I am not an advocah' for the total exemption or abolition of all taxes and *^^*>1* 

duties on industries and articles used in the process and maiyifacture of such industries, and 
especially at the present time of war when no Government, however liberal, can well afford 
to sgt the revenue decreased. Tax and duty on imported articles, as well as ou articles locally 
manufactured and articles used in the process and manufacture of Indian industries, should 
he reduced, and in certain cases entirely done away with— of course with due precaution and 
taperyiaion — in order to impose safeguards against misuse or abuse. 

Duty and tax should be reduced or abolished in the following cases on — • 

♦ 

(]) Crude materials imported and used for local industries. 

[It is impossible and it would be very long before India could manufacture all her wants 
could stand on her o^m legs to manufacture and produce all articles, required for 
industrial purposes.]* 

(2) Crude articles of Indian manufacture. 

(3) Final products of Indian manufacture. 
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Tax and duty on all the following: should be increased : — 

(a) All imported goods (ready for sale as such) and which could compete with such godds 
of Indian manufacture. 

(b) All crude articles exported from India and which are used by foreign countries for t>he 

manufacture of articles, afterwards imported into India as finished products, ajid 
which could thereby compete with such goods locally manufactured. 

These arrangements would place the Indian, manufacturer on a better footing, and who 
could thereby compete with foreign goods. Of course there should be strict and close watch 
and safeguard against misuse, abuse, etc., etc. Concession could easily be granted by special 
permits after minutely looking into individual cases separately. Government could also 
reserve the right of granting or refusing such concessions according to the merits of individual 
cases. 


Industries receiving such concessions from Government should be open to inspection 
by officers appointed for the purpose, Avith rights to cancel such concession in cases of deteption 
of misuse, misconduct, etc., without giving any notice. These above will not only encoura^ 
Indian industries, but at the same time do away with total dependence on foreign countries 
during tlie times of scarcity, famine and war. 


^Oovernment ooiitroi j strongly in favour of Government supervision and control, not only in methods of 
md snpirvision, Governmont assistance, but also in individual undertakings, in order to impose safeguarda 
against misuse, abuse, etc., and at the same time to prevent the poor, ignorant, illiterate mass 
of the public from being cheated. The betterment and interest of the latter is intended 
indirectly by the Government. It is the middle and the poor class that suffers terribly during 
famine, scarcity and war ; and it is in the interest of this major portion that Government 
should have strict supervision and control. What is the aim of our Government at present 1 
Advancement, betterment, promotion and welfare of the trade and commerce of India are 
the •beautiful aims of our sympathetic (Government, besides the removal of scarcity 'and, 
diffiottltitfa in times of war and, above all, to supply the mass of ignorant, poor, illiterate Indiana 
their daily wants at a cheaper price. In the absence of Government control and supervision, 
the manufacturers (who are undoubtedly the first to be benefited), notwithstanding their 
receiving th^ (;^)i!ce8sions so generously given by Government, might not only not reduce tha 
price of. the manufactured goods, but might do something worse and might supply guite 
inferior and useless articles at a fancy price, and thereby frustrate the beautiful and generoua 
aims of our sympathetic Government. 


Form <yt control. 


% 

FloDOur 

permanent 


Special experts should be appointed for different industries who could advise, guide 
and at the same time supervise the working of the manufacturers. The work of supervision 
should under no circumstance be left in the hands of other than superior officers, who can visit 
such industries, test the manufactured goods, and constantly inquire into the sale and the 
selling price of the majiufacturod goods, etc. 

Government can establish big factories requiring large capital in the interest of India» 
and in cases where no such factory has already been started, after ascertaining the practicability 
of the same, but after the same has been found well working, such enterprises could bo 
established on periiianent footing. Later on such institutions could be easily sold to or handed 
over to private individuals or to joint stock companies formed by Indian money. The 
management can even then be left into the hands of Government. (Government management, 
only would more than suffice as ample guarantee for the prosperity of the business. There 
would then be no difficulty fur the raising of capital for the same. There is a great need for 
such institutions in India conducted by Governmont at public money, thereby doing awuy 
entirely with any shadow of suspicion or even doubt as to the genuineness of such business. 
Establishment of one such institution will at once prove the usefulness, wonts and necessity 
for many more. The first outlay and undertaking should commence from Government, who* 
could also be relied upon for the genuineness of articles manufactured and produced imder 
Government management and supervision. 


The following industries should draw the attention of Government and which requiie 
immediate start : — 


Manufacture of— 

Sugar. 

Colours and paints. 

Foreign wines and spiritual liquors. 
Toys and other such articles. 

All these above drain out heavy sums from India into foreign countries. The aboyo 
should be located in such districts as are easily accessible to all crude materials ^uired in 
the manufacture ; if such institutions are not advisable separately for every presidency# 
factories Axovli be extensive. The first outlay and start should be from Govenuneo*, iH4 


(1) 

Matches. 

(5) 

(2) 

Drugs and chemicals. 

(6) 

(3) 

Glass. 

(7) 

(4) 

Paper. 

(8) 
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after they are well established, there would be not the least difficulty for converting them into 
joint stock companies in order to enable Gov’ernment to withdraw her own money for other 
purposes and uses requiring such help. These would ultimately, without the shadow of doubt, 
prosper India. ‘ ’ 

Your humble servant is strongly of opinion that some of those self-interested Indians, 
who cry out for other unnecessary reforms, and who entirely forget their duties towards their 
ruler, their own people and their own country (as required even by their own religion), cannot 
but praise such acts of Goveniment as proposed above, which would be the stepping stone 
for the improvement, advancement and prosperity of India, which has so far so much advanced 
as compared with India in olden times, and whicli is bound to still prosper under the British 
flag and rule if there is genuine co-operation with the rulers, and provided only if the leaders 
of every community have at their hearts the welfare of the poorer classes whose betterment 
should be the only goal to aim at. Although I am not at all a politician, I cannot but remark 
as aforesaid, as wrong agitations will never improve the condition and status of our poor 
countrymen, as the same good object is not at all aimed at by many of the so-called 
‘‘ leaders.’* ^ 

Rnanoing agencies, apart from Government or banking aid, are ruinous. Large percentage tnimaciug agdooiM 
of interest on money borrowed and the dread and the severity of the terms of money-lenders 
are the causes of ruin of many an industry. Banking agencies could easily give facilities 
to tl\e existing or future industries by buying or ordering large quantities of crude materials, 
machinery, appliances, etc., for the fnauufacturers, and could supply such articles by piecemeal 
to the manufacturers by cash or instalment payment system. A small percentage of interest 
could not be complained of. The banlcers could also give small loans on manufactured goods 
by special arrangements in cases where further funds are required. These arrangements 
and facilities ought to come from rich citizens whose solemn duty should be, as stated in 
previous pages, towards the welfare of their own countrymen ; but it is a matter of regret 
that hardly any such institution or body exists to supply the needs of the mass of the poor. 

The only instance of such a philanthropy is found in the “Tata’s Education Scheme.7 Jji^unds 
are provided from this scheme to educate intelligent Indians without distinction of caste 
or creed and loans given to such approved candidates in order to enable them to take higher 
education in Europe. The student returns the loans by instalments when hq ia well settled 
•in life, fully benefited by the scheme. This scheme has brought out many a bright Indian, 
and it is obvious that in the absence of such a scheme the very student would have remained 
in darkness for his life for being poor though intelligent. 

Nothing could give better results in any industry, trade and in almost all branches of Co oporative 
business than the existence of co-operative societies. If well formed, these would tend, not 
qnly to be a useful medium betweeir the employer and the employes, but would be a most 
useful instrument for remedying difficulties and obstacles in the way of advancement. If 
, the members of such societies have in their hearts only tlie welfare of the poor and the country 
to which they belong, such societies must prove a sort of blessing. 

The results of ill-advice to the poor class of labourers, which often merges into strikes, etc., 
which are not uncommon, and which generally results in a loss to the strikers themselves as 
well as inconvenience to their own countrymen, are well-known. In the presence of co-operative 
societies the results would necessarily be good in the interests of both the employers and the 
employes. They would surely do away with inconveniences and loss to the public. There 
are many co-operative stores condaeted by different bodies, such as railway companies, etc., 
on many hill and other stations, with gratifying results. They tend to bring to the easy and 
cheap reach of the residents of such places their daily needs. The results from co-operative 
societies would be very much more gratifying. They would not only 8upj>ly the needs, remove 
difficulties, but create a friendly link between the ruler and the ruled. They could at the 
same time afford aid, help, loans and advieeto themass of the poor, and in mo.st cases would be 
the proper instrumeiit for relieving the poor fi'om heavy and ruinous interests of marwaris and 
aahukars. Every line of business, however small, should have separate co-operative societies, 
who should conscientiously aim at the betterment and improvement of the mass of the 
poor by- 

well clothing them ; 
well housing them ; 

• well advising them ; , 

well supplying their needs ; and 

well protecting them from evil ways, debts, heavy interest, etc., etc. 

These must necessarily improve the condition of our poor. This is the class which siifiers 
heavily when ill-advised by a few so-called “ well-wishers,” who simply aim inwardly at their 
owii indirect interest more than the good cause of th6 poor. In my humble opinion, there should 
be a co-operative society for each of the following 

’ Co-operative society for mill-hands. 

Co-op^tive society for railway servants. 
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Co-operative society for agricultural class. 

Co-operative society for housing the poor. 

Co-operative society for giving loans and advances to the poor and those who are (piite 
backwards in 'any industry from the absence of proper funds, etc., etc. 

(^o-operative society for supervising the supply and the needs of the poor. 

Co-operative society for prevention of high and fancy prices of food-stufe. 

Co-operative society for prevention of cruelty to human beings by detecting and bringing^ 
home cjises of adulteration of food-stuffs such as milk, ghee and other articles of 
food. 

C4overnment should aid the existing enterprises by way of funds, afivice, reduction or 
abolition of taxes and duties, etc., etc., instead of competing or allowing other foreigners to 
compete with existing such enterprises, and not in any way by encouraging the multiplication 
of the existing enterprises without proper and just reasons. 

Industrial exhibitions have manifold values : — 

(j) Manufacturers are brought to the notice of the public. 

(2) Public come to know of the different products of their own country. 

(3) By the above two factors such exhibitions give encouragement to the industries of 
the land. 

(4) The manufacturers know theii’ own numbers. 

(5) They tend to bring to the notice of Government the piodncts and manufactures of 
theii* individual presidencies. 

(dj They bring to the notice^ and knowledge of tlic manufacturers, and especially the 
agri(;iiltuiists, improved tools and plants by the exhibition of such articles. 

(7) Demonstrations by way of working of the above will prove the utility and usefulness 

, of new inventions, whicli could save unnecessary extra labour and money, ambling 
^ them to bring better results and to do much more work at a less cost and labour, 
and thereby increase their own income. 

In the opinion of your lumible servant, Government should hold such exhibitions regularly 
lifferent tmi^s "and places and should encourage exhibitions by private enterprises. 

Lists of imported articles used and consumed by Government should be regularly pubHahed 
in order that the public might know the wants of Government. These could at the same time 
afford a great aid to the manufacturers, who could also bring to the notice of Government 
as to their ability to supply the actual wants of Government. Lists if well circulated will afford 
all the necessary information to all at any time and at any place and without any expense 
whatsoever beyond the nominal value of the price of the list. 8uch results could under no 
circumstance be obtained by the simple exhibition of goods in museums which could only 
give a faint idea to the visitor only, and which might in many cases even escape the notice 
of a visitor. A visit to such a museum involves expense. 

After knowing the needs of Government through such lists, one can offer his goods by 
submitting samplers, quotations, etc., and thereby enable Government to purchase such Stores 
for Government departments, if once satisfied as to the merits of the articles. This would 
ultimately save money and time in indenting goods from other foreign countries. 

Your humble servant’s reply regarding pioneer factories and permanent enterpriseeK 
answers this qu(*.stion as w^ell. Goveniment could not have permanent enterprises started 
as pioneer factories in time to be handed over to private individuals or joint stock companies 
IS established enterprises, without first relaxing their policy as regards the land on which such 
enterprises are intended to stand or erect. Government should give land to approved industrial 
concerns and for purely industrious purposes on long lists and moderate rent, free from other 
incumbrances. When rulers try to give facilities to the industries m the interests and welltoe 
af the country, it is highly incumbent on municipalities and local boards to assist the lodal 
industries by relaxing the rules and regulations for building, by charging special reduced 
taxes for such industrial (Hiterprises, and assist Government by contributing funds towards 
loans and organizations of pioneer factories and permanent enterprises. 

A trade journal could undoubtedly prove very useful as a reference book, if published 
regularly in English and vernacular languages. Those engaged in industries, with the lidp 
of such a journal, would be able to know where to get their wants, and indirectly brin^ to the 
notice of others their own articles of manufacture, and so on. It may be compiled by,;^ 
Government on the style of a trade directory. There would surely be a great demand for 
such a useful book of reference in matters commercial. 



To my humble opinion, a system of Government certificates pf quality and fitness is not^ 
only advisable, but quite necessary, to the advantage of both the manufacturers and the publW, 
in the following cases : — 

• (1) Manufacture of drugs and chemicals (compulsory). 
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(2) Food-Btufe (compulsory)* 

(8) medicines (compulsory). 

(4) Wines and spiritual liquors (compulsory). 

Manufacturers holding such certificates could be relied upon for their articles by the 
publib. Such certificates would in certain cases tend to save many valuable lives, as numbers 
of oases of heart-failures occur in Bombay Presidency every week. Perhaps one of the most 
probable causes is the free use of non-standsrdized worthless and injurious preparations 
in patent medicines, which find great sale through bombastic advertisements, etc., etc. 

System of voluntary certificates would be advisable in the following cases : — 

(1) Perfumed spirits, (2) Food-sJiuffs, and (8) Patents. 

The difference between a licence and a certificate of quality should be clearly 
impressed upon the mind of ignorant class. A license does not imply a certificate of good 
quality. 


Government Chemical Analyser or any other such independent and reliable Govern- Orpnizationk»t^i 
ment officer should have the powers of testing, analysing and granting certificates tq 
manufacturers whose goods are approved of. No fees or charges should be imposed in 
case of compulsory system. A small nominal fee could be taken and charged for certificates 
in the voluntary system. 

It is a great pity to find that we have no such body or bodies in Bombay for the Prevention of 
“ prevention of cruelty to human beings,” who could inspect and prosecute those found 
guilty of adulteration in food-stuffs and other such articles of daily human consumption.* 

Nhimbers of man-slaughters could be detected thereby. In the case of milk — the only 
food for infants and children — adulteration is the only and sole cause for registering so 
many deaths every week in infants and children through eclampsia, fever and other 
intestinal troubles. Heavy penalties in fines and even imprisonments should be imposed 
on persons found guilty of adulteration in the following 

, . (1) Milk, 

(2) Ghee, 

(8) Drugs, and 

(4) Toddy (which forms part of food of the poorer classes). 


d(*ficription. 


^ It is a matter of further regret to find that our civic fathers in the municipality, even " 

in Bombay, have up till now done nothing in the interests of tln^ poor and the young in 
this importent line, which ought to have been the first to attract their attention. In 

cases of numbers 1, 2 and 8 a society or body such as ” Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ” should be organized and a small establishment maintained, who 
could inspect and submit samples through the head of such a department to the Govern- 
ment Chemical Analyser or such other authorized officer in cases of least suspiedon, and 
thereby prosecute the offenders in courts of law and have the offenders severely punished. 

A large amount of funds by way of subscriptions could easily be gathered and collected 
from the public, aided by municipal and (Government annual grants. It is quite 
superfluous to dilate upon the excellent useful work and so valuable services rendered by 
the “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” as could be seen from the 
number of prosecutions in the police courts every day. 

Laws for registration of trade marks and trade names should he enacted, and suchTraan marks, 
names and marks should compulsorily bo required to be regist^^red. Misdescription in any and 

way, in any shape and in any maimer should be strictly forbidden and prohibited. All 
persons using false trade deHcri])tjoiis should be tried and punished. Misdescription 
misguides the poor, who are thereby cheated. It is in the interest of these poor classes 
that Government should have an iron hand on those manufacturers whose ariicles bear 
misdescriptions. In all different executive departments there should be strict standing 
orders^ to confiscate all goods bearing misdescriptions on wrappers, bottles, boxes, 
packages, tickets, labels, etc., etc., and the person using as well as the person selling 
articles bearing such misdescriptions should be punished according to law. Manu- 
facturers should be compelled and required to use their own name or names with other 
some sort of distinctive trade mark or trade numbers, if necessary, and should under no 
circumstance be allowed to use bogus misleading names. They should further be com- 
pelled to state distinctly the name and the place of manufacture of the body of such 
^appey, ticket, etc. They should also be forbidden and prohibited to use any mis- 
guiding representation on such wrapper, tickets, labels, etc., such as images and 
remesentetions of .medals, unless the goods have been actually awarded such medals. 

A medal of course carries a good impression upon the mind of the buyer that the article 
is the best, as the salfte has been awarded a medal. Whereas practically the buyer is 
cheated when such article has never been awarded any such medal or medals. This is 
dearly a misdescription and misrepresentation and should not be at all encouraged. 
ftom want of actual proper supervision perst)ns are found to do worst acts. Some 
examples of the above will be found in the following pages. 

L K 1442-119 
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In the interests of the public, Government should immediately enforce registration of 
partnership. Registration of partnership should be compulsory. Names of all partners should 
not only compulsorily be registered, but it should be accompanied with declaration as to the 
percentage of individual share in the partnership. Addition to the already existing ^mes 
of partners should immediately be notified and such additions immediately registered. Dissolu- 
tion of partnership should at the same time be compulsorily notified and registered. Great 
frauds are perpetrated through want of such compulsory registration. Companies are form^ 
whcreintherearesome well-to-do partners and the rest without substantial means and financial 
capacities. In India some of tlie brokers and others carry great influence in securing money as 
deposits in certain companies, etc. They misrepresent and misguide the people to induce them 
to deposit money in such firms by holding hopes of large interest, and so on. The interrogation 
and misrepresentation as to the solidity of the firm induces widows and others to deposit what 
they have with such firms under the hope of a big percentage of interest. As long as the firm 
is favoured with good stars in their mostly speculative business, the rich or well-to-do partner 
swallows the whole cream, allowing only a small percentage to the other so-called partners. 
The partner or partners with financial capacities is and are the prime moving body or bodies 
in the firm. In case when there is a big loss, which could be well paid by the above-mentioned 
prime mover or movers, the whole loss is debited against the name or names of the other 
so-called partners. These latter who are simply led by the prime movers in no way hesitate 
to take the wdiole responsibility upon their shoulders, and oven dare to swear in a court of law 
as to their being the only paitners in the firm, and thus free the other well-to-do from their 
*ju8t responsibilities. They further immediately take the benefit of the Insolvency Act, and 
thus leave the poor widow and other depositors to their pitiable condition, who ultimately 
lose everything, and thus are reduced to destitution and poverty. The rich partners thus 
safely escape from the clutches f)f the law. Such occurrences are not uncommon. Under the 
above circurnstaiujes, registration of partnership is tlio only best and easy means of preventing 
and avoiding such frauds, and thereby save many from min. 

.Government should greatly encourage jail industries. A criminal often does an illegal act 
under circumt'tances\^hich he sometimes cannot refrain from. Often one finds himself without 
any means of subsisicnce, and generally when he has nothing U) depend upon for his daily wants, 
he is naturayy tempted to do an illegal act or crime. In jails convicts are taught some sort 
of art or industry during the period of tlicir imprisonment. This brings to the reach of subh 
a convict sonic sort of means upon which he can rely for his maintenance, immediately he 
gets out of jail. He naturally tries to earn with the aid of the art which he has acquired while 
in jail, and thius could save himself from further criminal acts. Jail industries under ^ the 
circumstances should not only be encouraged, but th(^re should be homes for such crimsnalB 
who have left jails, and where su(;h criminals could be liousod, fed and clad and made to work, 
and thus to afford them their means of subsistence, whereby they could lead a decent 
honest life. 

I now beg leave to place tlie following humble suggestions in connection with the 
manufacture of perfume spirits- -an industry in which 1 have been actively concerned and deeply 
interested — and I beg to be pardoned if I state at length on the subject. 

I am manufacturing perfume spirits under Government supervision and control since 
nearly twelve years and moie in Bombay. 

I am the only manufacturer of perfume spirits in Bombay by distillation. 

There have been many nps and downs before the outbreak of the present war. 

Before the commencement of the prestuit war, there was only one licensee by distillation 
and very few by admixture working under direct Government supervision in Bombay. 

After the outbreak of the war, a number of licensees by simple mixture have up? 

but not a second hij distillation, which is the proper process for the rmnuf allure of such arfmds. 

Manufacture of perfimie spirits, as its name implies, should bo under direct supervision 
of the authorities in order to impose safeguards against misuse, misconduct, etc. 

One of the perfume spirits, viz., Cologne water, which has the larget sale in India, ‘iHiiiod 
as a medicine from time immemorial. Its properties as a carminative in stomaohrache, 
flatulence and cholera are well-known. It relieves head-ache and reduces fever when ^^ppUed 
locally. It has besides anod 3 me properties of removing pains, besides its reviving and stimu* 
lating effects when taken internally for faintness, hysteria, collapse through drowning, oaidi^, 
weakness, etc., etc. For all the above results, Eau-de-Cologne must kave been prop4:ly 
manufactured and must possess of such good and valuable properties. ^ 

Government consequently requires that the preparation must be prepared from puA 
rectified spirits and not methylated or denatured spirits. * 

• On account of the great difference in the amount of duty on rectified and denatured .spirits^ 
* the price of these two articles necessarily is different. Price of a 6-gallon dnuti 
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rectified spirit is nearly ten times more than that of denatured spirit, which is meant for burning 
purposes only. Any one using the latter instead of the former in the manufacture of pwrfume 
spirits would therefore be saving a big amount by fraudulent means, which is not only illegal 
but should be responsible for man-slaughter. 

The above misuse or abuse is quite impossible in the case of a distiller who is the proper 
person for the manufacture of perfume spirits, as could be seen from the following : — 

A distiller has to manufacture at a place appointed by the excise authorities. 

His place of manufacture is not consequently his own place of residence, but a place 
appointed as aforesaid^ 

His manufactory is under excise lock and key. All crude articles brought to the manu- 
factory, including rectified spirits, are inspected and tested by the excise ojfficer on duty and 
then allowed to be admitted into the distillery. 

The officer in charge tests and measures tlie strength and quantity of rectified spirit so 
brought, and the same is noted down in the register kept for the purpose. The name of the 
person and the place from where such rectified spirit has been bought and brought is also 
noted. 

As soon as perfume spirit is manufactured it is tested by the same officer and its strength 
again noted. 

All the manufactured goods are then allowed to be filled in bottles, labelled and sealed. 
The inspector again picks up a number of bottles filled in and ready for sale and the strength 
of the contents is again tested and noted. A permit is then issued for the removal of such 
goods after the accounts of the manufactured goods arc noted down. Fonns* A and B are 
affixed herewith. 

.. From the above one cap see at a glance the exact quantity of rectified spirit brought^ to 
ffie distillery and the amount of perfume spirits manufactured and removed. These. are the 
proper means and instruments for the prevention of any misconduct or misuse and shoufd be 
enforced for all manufacturers whether by distillation or admixture. 

• At this moment it could be asked, and perhaps justly and rightly, in the*ittte5:est of the 
public, why admixture, which means nothing by way of ^ill, knowledge or intelligence, and 
which involves no process m the manufacture, except simple mixing of a few ingredients in 
spirit and finally bottled, should be encouraged '{ Your humble servant, when putting before 
the learned Members of the Commission the above facts, is in no way led by any ill-feeling 
or bad motive or jealousy towards any one of the other licensees by mixture. It is purely 
the interest of the poor, ignorant, illiterate mass of public that I rightly defend. At the same 
time I do not at all wish to mislead or misguide the Commission as to the superiority or 
otherwise of one or the other sort of goods. 

One cannot understand the necessity or the good of granting or the need for such a licensee 
when the licensees by admixture (the number of which has grown rapidly after the outbreak 
of the war) are allowed to manufacture their preparations at their own places, in most cases, 
in the very sleeping room, perhaps the only room in their occupation. 

A license means and implies control and supervision. How on earth one can have control 
and supervision on such licensees it k difficult to understand ? In order to have proper super- 
vision the Excise Department could not possibly do so, even with the aid of a separate staff 
and at a heavy cost, as long as these licensees are allowed to prepare goods at their own places. 
It is quite impossible to have a proper check and supervision as long as the so-called licensees 
work at their own places. 

a question whether the word ‘manufacture” can apply to such simple mixtures, 
which involves no process whatsoever. The very license states “ A license to manufacture, 
etc., etc.” It is indirectly discouraging so good and noble an industry to allow such licensees 
to work as they like at their own places at any time of the day and night. Then, why on earth 
ther«t|rfiould be any restriction and so much supervision, check and control over a distiller ? 

1. What are the good aims and objects of Government by appointing Commissions ? 

Baooilrage Indian industries. Now, may I be pardoned if I say “ Is there anything like 
industry in the manufacture of perfume spirit by mixtwe ? ” 

Beyond simple mixing and putting on fancy labels with false trade descriptions, one 
hardly sees anything of importance. 

2. Vhat are the ultimate objects of encouraging industrial enterprises ? 

(o) to make India quite independent for the supply of her wants and needs ; 

(h) to reduce the ever-increasing price of articles coming from abroad ; 

' ^ * Not piintod. 
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(c) and most importaat, to watch and safeguard the interest of the maas of poor, 
illiterate, ignorant Indians, who are simply led by whatever is being told to them ; and 

(d) to prevent the public from being cheated. 

Now, what are the ways to encourage this line of Indian industry ? The answers to the last, 
would be found in previous paras, a summary of which however would not be out of place 
here, and 1 may be pardoned for repetition. 

(i) Free advice by an expert in case of difficulties in the manufacture. 


(ii) Reduction of duty on articles used in the process of manufacture and especui|iy 
rectified spirits. ^ '''r 


(iii) Reduction of duty on imported crude articles, containers, etc., etc., used and require(| 
in the manufacture. 


(iv) Increase in the amount of duty on manufactured perfumes imported from abroad. 

(v) Purchase by Government of locally manufactured goods for Government departments. 

(vi) And most impoitant — proper check and supervision — which is quite, nay absolutely, 
necessary in the interest of public life and monev. and in order to prevent and impose safe- 
guards against— 

(1) Misuse. 

(‘2) Misconduct. 

(3) High price. 

(4) Cheating the poor, ignorant, illiterate class by - 
{a) Bogus labels. 

(b) False names and misdescriptions. 

(c) False trade descriptions and representations. 

, (d) Deleterious articles. 

And not by frefe multiplication of such industries without adequate supervision, safe- 
guards and control 

At tlds .juncture one might think I am advocating and advising abolition of all license 
by admixture. 

Even if I were to say so, I do not think I am in any way wrong, as the very idea of a 
license for simple mixing could not sound sense to any one with common sense. If such 
licensees are allowed, where is the wrong and harm for a citizen to add some oils to rectified 
spirit (which he can buy without the necessity of a license) and prepare his own perfumes at,, 
his own house for liis own use 'i Where is the harm or wrong for one to buy rectified spirits 
and to add some flavouring extract or liquor, and tlius prepare his own brandy and wlusky 
at his own place, for his own use ? — if brandy and whisky wore to consist of only the mixture 
of spirits and something to taste and flavour, as in the case of the so-called licensees by mixture — 
spirit plus something for tlio sense of smell to form a perfume spirit ! ! I 

I am confident these above points would explain matters more clearly. 

Now, iiotwithstan^ling the above points in favour of my arguments, if Govenuue5(| and 
the authorities wish to encourage such business -1 call it business, as 1 do not think one can 
call it an industry — your humble servant would suggest the following to remedy the evil in the 
interest of public life and money, and in the good name and fame of the perfume 
industry.” 

No proper supervision could be had on sucli licensees as long as they are allowed t<> 
manufacture at their own places even at an extra cost. 

All the licensees for the manufacture of perfume spirits either by distillation or by nttlure 
(if the latter are allowed) should be compelled to work at one place and under one super^ion 
and control os was the custom in past years. 

This will do away with any expenditure biyond the services of one excise iuspeotoy, as 
is the fact in your humble servant’s case at the Government Distillery, Dadar. 

It is not at all necessary that one paiticular spot should be named, as "the licenseea ara 
supposed to work at any place appointed for the purpose by excise authorities. 

A notice could be given by the excise officer that licenses for the manufacture of perfun^ 
spirits could only be granted or renewed provided the licensees manufacture at such and Stich 
a place. p 

This will bring all the licensees on equal footing and supervision. ^ 

I am confident from my personal past Experience that a number of licensees by mixture ' 
will immediately cease manufacturing, only because the direct supervision will not allow or 
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oncop^age any niisuse, abuse, eto. It will fcrther prevent and avoid expenditures by way of 
criininal prosecutions for bogus labels, misdescriptions, etc., etc., as the inspector in charge 
of such a place will inspect all labels and will not allow anything beyond what is right and just. 
Direct supervision and control will do away with and prevent the dread of using deleterious ■ 
and dangerous articles, such as denatured spirits, which one can so easily do at his own place, 
if one cores more for money than his profession or human life. 

A proper check on manufacturers as suggested above will do away with one thousand 
and^^one evils. 

Some of the manufacturers by mixture use labels which would make otliers to believe 
that they are the manufacturers of places other than India, and thus mislead public by such 
bogus labels. Many are found to have on their labels medals or imitations of medals in order 
to mislead and cheat the public that it is a superfine preparation having been awarded so many 
medals. Some time ago Mr, S. Smith, the Assistant Collector of Excise, 1 am glad to say, rightly 
and justly prevented and stopped ** licensees by mixture ” from using the words “ double,” 

“ double distilled,” etc., which most of the “ licensees by mixture ” had dared to have on 
their labels. 

In addition to representation of false medals, there are instances in which the following 
desWptions are found on some of the labels on Eau-de-Cologne bottles prepared by simple 
mixture, ‘and I would better leave it to the good sense of others totliink— why such descriptions 
are intended for ? — than I could describe. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

By Authority of the Government of Bombay. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

Prepa'i’ed according to tlio Rules of Licence of 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

Eau-de-Cologne. • ^ • 

Extra Aromatic Quality 
Perfumorio 

Manufacturers. 

Health Flower Water (with Colo^e Water label, false medals, etc.) 

Made in India 

Flmver System ^ 

GERMANY. 

[The italicised words denote printed in red.] 

Tlfe above are intended to give some idea, and I do not think it necessary to give many 
inore. 

From the above it will be seen to vvliat extent and amount of odds a licensee by distillation 
has to work against those by simph^ mixture for no fault of the distiller, 

A licensee by distillation has to work under continuous and direct supervision of the 
authorities. He has to work at prescribed hours. He is not supposed to work on Sundays 
and all Government holidays. There is a clost^ check on all articles brought to his manufactory, 
as wdjyps all manufactured goods removed from the distillery. 

Wnereas a license by mixture,” which involves no process, ability, genius or knowledge, 
and which could hardly come under the heading of an industry, allows the licensee to work 
at any time in the day or night at his own place and without any of the above stated super- 
vision and control. 

Lastly, a most important and a practical suggestion in the interest of this noble industry 
that coul4 ^ adv^c^ is that in case should Government conclude that the perfume industry 
deserves encouragement, and should Government think of giving concession by way of 
abolition or reduction in the amount of duty on rectified spirits used for the manufacture of 
perfmne spirits, such concession should only be given in the case of a perfume distiller and not 
to any of licensees by mixture, or at least to grant such concession to only those who work 
and manufacture at a place appointed for the purpose, and such concession should not be . 
granted to those who manufacture at iheir own places. 

(Mr. J. C. Mehta did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 341. 


Mr. Bhimbhai M. Obsai, Divisional Inspector of Agricvilurey N. !?.» SuraL 


Written Evidence. 

Information regarding the starting of more industrial concerns than can be mintaked 
in full-time employment has been collected for the five districts of the Northern Division of tho 
Bombay Presidency known as Oujerat proper. But it does not include any information 
figures for the intervening Native State territories, and Jn all the future references the fife 
districts of (1) Surat, (2) Broach, (3) Kaira, (4) Panch Mahals and (5) .^medabad will styled 
as Gujerat. Of these five districts, Nos. 1, 2 and 5 have been growing cotton long since, but 
Nos. 3 and 4 have begun growing cotton very lately and the cultivation is extending in th^e 
two districts by leaps and bounds. • . ^ 

Area under cotton The average area of Gujerat under cotton for the years 1914 to 1916 is 708,005 acres, 

compared. whereas the average area for the years 1904 and 1905 was 820,675 acres. This shows that 

the area undei* cotton has decreased in a decade instead of increasing, but the ginneries have 
increased from 69 in the year 1905 to 107 in the year 1916, which shows an increase of 38 gin- 
ning factories. Similarly, the total number of presses in the year 1905 was 19 which has now 
in the year 1916 gone up to 30, an increase of 11 presses. 

The average outturn of kapas (seed cotton) for Gujerat works out at 254,439 bhars 
(bhar ~ 924 lbs.) or 235,101,636 lbs. in the year 1914 to 1916 and the average yield of seed 
cotton works out at 332 lbs. per acre. 


In order to gin the above quantity of kapas (seed cotton), 1,957 gins are actually neoewary, 
taking into consideration the ginniug power of a single gin in most of the existing factories at 
t^o bhars = 1,848 lbs. of seed cotton per day of 12 hours’ working for a working season #f 
2J Jnonths liaving 6& days as actual working days after deducting 10 holidays as required by 
Factory Act, whereas there are actually 3,495 gins in Gujerat, t.c., roughly an average of 77 
per cent, more than the required number. If we make allowance for 500 gins being required 
more for accidental or other stoppages, then, too, the number of gins is more by 53 per cei^. 

Himilarly, the lint of the above yield of seed cotton of Gujerat will give from 185,000 to 
200,000 pucca bales, which will give sufficient work to 10 presses working full-time in a season 
of 78 days or 3 months after making allowance for 12 days as holidays.- So in case of pucca 
presses, too, there are 20 in excess of the number really required. But if we even make an allow- 
ance for 5 more presses in order to save freight and trouble of taking kutoha bales to long 
distances, then, too, there are 15 more presses than what is required. The State territoriea%ho8e 
gins and presses have not been included in the figures given above have also a large superiffitous 
number of both gins and presses. 


Diethbution of giiu 
' andpreisedin 
Onjikat. . 

i ' ■ 


As will bo seen from the statement A attached herewith, the gins are indiscriminately 
situated. They are mainly on the railway lines. Even on the railway lines they are not well 
distributed. Places like Palej, Broach, Ankleswar, Viramgam have got many more thap what 
are really required, whereas from Navsari to Surat there are none on the main line exoi^pting 
one at Maroli, a distance of nearly 18 miles. 


Similar!) ,the presses, too, are located at places where there are many gins or at places whose 
mark fetches a better price in the market. There are very few gins in the interior as compared 
with those on the railway lines. The merchants always look to their own interest in having 
the ginneries on the railway lines, but from the cultivator’s point of view they are not well situat- 
ed, and they are required to carry kapas to longer distances. If the gins were distributed tegu- a 
larly in the whole of the cotton growing tracts, one ginnery having 30 gins will be 
for an area covering approximately 80 square miles. 

As regards the presses they may be erected at convenient centres on railway lines. 

Meiiiocis ol giiiiiliig The seed cotton is purchased by the ginners mainly through their dalals or petty morchanta 

Aod proiwiag b> vvho buy on the ginners’ account or on their own account and then resell the kapas to the gumem 

ware aat€. whenever they like. In ver}’^ rare cases the ginners only gm cotton of other merchants by 

charging certain rates per maund or bhar, but do not purchase and gin kapas on their owu 
account. The resulting lint of the ginneries is sold to mill-owners or other cotton merchants 
as half-pressed bales. These meichants either send them in kutcha bales (half-pressed bales) 
or get them pressed in pucca presses according to their requirements. 

In the two Khandeshes (East and West) the practice of ginning is a bit different from that 
of Gujerat insomuch so that there the ginners mostly gm cotton, not by purchasing kapas on ’ i 
their own account, but they gin kapas purchased by petty merchants by charging special rates " 
‘ per maund or bhar. But the ginning rates are generally higher than in Gujerat as the ginnsis 
. ‘ foim combinations usually. The ginneries seem to be more superfluous there than in iGhl|etat , 







iuB file giniimg season oould be extended up to six months from November to April wluohis not 
' fixe ease in Oujeiat on aooount of the late ripening of the cotton crop, generally not before HaToh. 
1 a^ sorry I have not got definite figures with me, but I hope to be able to secure them before 
the CommiBsion when I appear for my oral evidence. 

As stated above, on account of the excess number of ginneries and the presses, the owners 
are obliged to form combinations in order to safeguard their own interests at the cost of the 
illiterate cultivators, who generally lose Rs. 5 per pucca bale or Rs. 10 per khandi of lint. 

' In order to check this unnecessary rivalry among merchants at the cost of cultivators and 
at the same time locking up such a large capital which could well be utilized by organizing 
other industries* so urgently requir^ in the country, such as oil mills, glass factories, 
tanneries, potteries, etc., it is quite necessary that Government should intervene in 
controlling these industries; specially of cotton gins, over-running the country in the real 
interest of the. agriculturists. I therefore take the hberty of suggesting that Government 
may authorize the district magistrates to allow a ginnery to be erected and started for 
work if he is fully convinced of its need in the locaUty where it may bo proposed to be erected 
by the mercl^nt. 

As for the existing excess factories and presses, I beg to suggest that a committee with the 
Collator as Chairman be appointed for each of the cotton growing districts with powers either 
'to ask the owners to utilize them for other special purposes or for removing them to newly opened 
cotton tracts in the Kaira and the Panch Mahals Districts. 

If the above is not found feasible by Govermnent or Commission, they should be prohibited 
from joining into combinations by a special enactment, so that they will bo obliged either to 
shift the factories or keep them closed as it will not pay them. 

And lastly by starting co-operative ginning and ginneries, but this will require a long time 
train up the agriculturists^before they take to this advantageously. 

Statement A. 


Statement of Gimiri^ Factories 


INumber of; Number 
I Faoioiies. of GixiB. 


■Sural District. ! 

lam 1 

1 

1 

26 

Dp. 


20 

Do. 

1 


Sayan 

1 

24 

Do. -I 

1 

20 

Do. 

1 

28 

Sandhier 

1 

24 

Olpad 

1 1 

' 24 

1 1 y 

Do. 

1 1 

lb 

Do. 

: } 

lO 

Bander 

1 1 

; 28 

Surat 

1 i 

i 44 

Sania 

1 

30 

Ashtaeaon 

1 

I 2'i 

^ 

— 



Place. 


Presses in Gujerat, N. D. • ^ # 


Number of Number 
I Factories, of Qins 


- ' 

— 


Kabilpore 

I 

24 

Jalalpore 

I 

24 

Do. 

I 

30 

Sisodra * 

I 

28 

Bardoli . . ' 

I 

24 

Do. 

I 

30 

Do. . 

I 

4l 

Madhi 

I 

24 

Surbhon 

I 

32 

Mota 

I 

30 

Kamachod 

I 

24 

Buhari 

I 

I 

24 

Total .. 

j 26 

691 


iNumbor of 
I Presses. 


Surat District. 

Surat 

Jalalpore 

Kim 

Bardoli 


1 

2 


Total 


9 
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Place. • 

i 

o 

Number 

FoctorieB. 

of Gins. 

A hmedalml District. 

1 


Bavla 

1 4 

12() 

Dholka 

; 2 

M 

Dhaiidhuka 

4 

8fj 

Ranpure 

3 

08 

Dholera 

2 

00 

Barvala 

2 

40 

Sanaiid 

5 

139 

Ahmedabad 

1 

6 

Do. 

1 

20 

Do. 

1 

62 

Do. 

1 

14 

Do. 

1 

30 

Do. ' . . 

1 

8 

Dhanchi 

1 

28 

Viramgam 

4 

289 

Datro] . . 1 

1 

28 

Patri 

1 

32 

Mandal . . i 

I 

2 

80 

Total . . 

i. 

37 

J..170 

* 

» Panch Mahals. \ 

■' r 


Godkra* 

1 ' 

14 

Derol * . . ‘ 

1 1 

40 

Do. 

1 ^ • 

1 : 

1 

32 

• Total . . 

3 

80 


Place. 

Numbc (3 

1 Number 

Factor 8. 

ofGini. 

1 

Kaira Dlstrici. 

1 

1 

• 

Kapadv^aiij 


' 10 

Uttarsauda 

i 

; 10 

Nadiad 

1 

1 ^ 

Do. 

1 

22 

Mehmedabad 

2 

1 20 

Kaira 

• 1 

4 

Thasra 

1 

10 

Dakore 

1 

24 

Sarsa 

1 

8 

Umroth 

3 

76 

Anand ..| 

2 

46 

Total . . 

15 

233 

Brooch District. 



Jambusar .j 

1 

66 

Do. ..j 

2 

70 

Broach . . , 

0 

393 

Palej . . ! 

10 

474 

Chamargam 

1 

30 

Ankleshwar 

1 

82 

Do. 

1 

36 

Hausot 

1 

32 

Ilav 

1 

60 

Amod . . , 

1 

54 

Do. 

1 

. 1 

18 . 

Total . . 

26 j 

1,315 


riuce. 


jNumber of 

I PresBOB. 


Ahmedabad District. 
Ranpure 
DlioJera 
Ahmedabad 
Viramgam 
Patri 


1 

2 

3 

2 

.1 -1 


Total ..I 9 


Brooch District. 
Jambusar 
Broach 
Palej 

Auklcshwar 


I 

4 

4 

1 


Total .. 10 


(Mr. B. M. Desai did not give orol evidence.) 
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Witness No. 342. 

Mr. S. B. Desai, Projprietor, Messrs. Kulhami Brothers^ Suppliers of 
Rani PenSy Bombay. 

Written Evidence. 


g. 1. No. 

Q. 2. No. We do not know. 

g. 3. No. • • 

g. 4. We have no such experience. 

6 (J). May be granted wherever required. 

{2) Bounties may be given in case a factory is being beaten in competition. 

(^) Loan without any interest. 

(5) Should be given on hire system. 

(7) Yes. Guaranteed purchase of the surplus output jihat may remain unsold. 

{8) Exemption from all taxes and duties on all raw materials such as metal, paper, etc., 
nd exemption of income-tax on the profit. 

g. 13. Support should be extended in accordance with the merit of the article. 

g. 17. Government experts should be easily accessible and their advice should be given 
’ee of all charges and even expenses if ever required. 

g. 30 (a). Yes, Indttsfrial exhibitions are advantageous in respect of the circulation. • 

g. 32, Yes. The Government policy should be to hold exhibitions Solely with the pure 
lotive of encouraging the Indian industries. 

• g. 37. Yes. With a view to invite Indian industries to manufacture similar articles 
i India. 

g. 38. Government should not purchase any foreign stores similar to those manufactured 
\ India. 

44 (a). Yes. 

M 

Practical instructions were imparted to labourers and workmen, but those that have' 
wjeiv^ primary education were able to accept the instructions more easily than those that 
^ere totally illiterate, • 

g. 45. Primary education and practical training. 

g. 47. We have no experience of any such schools. 

g. 49 (a). All such schools tend to help the labour class in obtaining the efficiency in 
tieir work. 

(6) By way of opening such schools free. 

g. 79. Such libraries should be established at least at each presidency town. 

g. 85. Yes. Should establish such ioumals or assist and encourage those that are 
Iready established. 

86, Small books, worth about half an anna or so, should be written in the vernacular 
f the province, embodying the outlines of cottage industries, which may either be sold or 
istributed free. 

g. 89. Yes. There may be many products and our pens are one of them, which only 
iesetve to have a Government certificate of quality. 

g. 97. They hinder the industrial development to a great extent. 

Cheapest possible rates for railway and steamer freights should be imposed on railway 
nd steamer companies. 

This factory is only in its infancy and can hardly be termed other than a cottage industry, The BaaS Ptn^ 
lie output being only from oqe thousand to fifteen hundred gross per month. My present 
equirements to increase the factory are the advice of experts free of all charges, the Government 
upport by way of purchasing articles to the fullest possible demand, and certain custoiq 
onoession in the conveyance of raw and manufactured articles, 
i H 144a- lai 
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The factory is worked with hand-power at present. If any other power is i4vised by tlie 
exports, loan without interest will also have to be sought for from the Governmont. The nilis 
have been brought to the present state of perfection by mere trials and experi aents, without 
the least assistance or advice from a professional man. The greatest difficuliy ex^weticed 
at present is the abnormal increase in the prices of brass-sheet, card-board, labc printing, etc.; 
but I am not in a position to suggest a remedy for it. 

(Mr. S. B. Desai did not give oral evidence,) 


Witness No. 343. 

Mr. T. R. D. Bell, Conservator of Forests ^ Southern Circle, Bombay. 
Written Evidence. 


Financial Aid to Indmtrial Enter 'prises. 


Methods of Govern- 
ueot aasistance. 


My opinions are that money grants-in-aid, loans on ordinary interest or, in very rare 
depending upon the character of the person or company concerned, the supply of machhMSty 
and plant on the hire-purchase system are the best methods by which Government can 
existing or new industries. * ^ ^ 


In all cases where the money involved in the aid is considerable, there should certainty 
be Government supervision ; in extreme cases (where value very considerable), control 


In extreme cases. Government should appoint directors ; in cases where the aid is of 
considerable value there should be Government audit. 

Ldustr^ I tiave not had experience of Government pioneer factories but liad to do with an experi- 

ment instituted by Government to see if rubber could be grovm in Kanara. The experiment 
was ordered to be carried out at the request of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. My 
opinion is that it was far better to have it carried out by Government than to have allowed it 
to be done by any firm or company. 

I am s,trongly of opinion that, in forest matters, where all the material involved is the 
undisputed property of Government, all pioneer industries involving produce from the property 
and to be carried on in Government forest or in its immediate vicinity, should bo initiated by 
Government itself and, especially, in the case of new industries should this b(i done. 


liimits of Gov cm- 
aasistauoe. 


In cases where Government are of opinion that any such industry should be handed over 
to private enterprise, it should only be thus handed over after it har been proved to be a going 
concern with a future before it. 

In all cases where a concern has been proved to be a success, the full commercial value of 
the plant involved should bo recovered plus some percentage of the value of the produce turned 
out, for a series of years to be fixed in each ca'^e after the transfer had been effected. Conoee- 
sions might bo made in the matter of ground-rent or land might be given free on long 
lease — but all this would naturally depend upon circumstances. ’ 

In aiding private enterprise, it is of primary importance first to make sure that such aid 
will not discourage fresh undertakings ; ordinarily, certainty can only be arrived at by very 
local inquiry. A great deal of harm may be done by unconsidered aid. ^ 


Technical Aid to Industries, 


Loan of expiM ts. 


Governmeftt should 
CdrtaiD 

iadnstrieB. 


tlMe&roh. 


It seems to me that there should be no objection to loaning Government experts to private 
films or companies in this country, at the present day. They might be loaned on condition 
of their pay and allowancas being disbursed by the firm or company — in cases where Government 
found it desirable further to encourage the concerns, they might themselves bear parhnfAlia 
expenditure. In no conceivable case can I imagine that it would be right to allow publiByon 
of results of researches made by such expert while in the employ of the firm or company & 06 pt 
with the knowledge and consent of such firm or company. 

There are a good many forest industries which, in my opinion, should be started by Govern- 
ment in Bombay. There is the destructive distillation of wood for example — we know nothing 
about it at all, — extraction of tanning products from barks, fruits, leaves of different plants, 
the manufacture of good charcoal to enable us to utilize the timber of inferior species' of trees 
that at present command no market, and the manufacture of pulp from bamboos. To allow 
private firms or companies to start such concerns is only to throw money away which I consider 
Government has no right to do in any case. There are other reasons also why Govwnment 
should pioneer such businesses in this country. 

It is sufficient in my opinion that all research should bo carried on out here. The mSn 
however, who are entrusted with the research should have facilities for refCTring to work done 
■at home and in other countries when necessary, both by correspondence and by penwm^ vklts 'V 
to those countries. They should bo Government servants subject to special rul«.' ‘ ^ , 







In the present state of research and development in India, new surveys are unnecessary. 

What is known already in the matter of forests is so badly neglected that, in that one provojioe, 
any further survey would only be waste of time until much more has been done to make use of 
the knowledge already acquired. 

Assistance in Marketing Products. 

Museums of all sorts are extremely useful and India is, in this respect, in its first infancy. Commercial 
Neither Bombay nor Madras possesses one of any sort worthy of the name. Their importance “®*®®“** 
from an educational point of view cannot be too much insisted on. Every town of 
importance should hfve one at least, to supplement ordinary education. I do not know what 
is meant by *a Commercial Museum exactly, but, of course, museums should be increased 
in number. 

What we want in the Forest Department is a commercial agent who would go'about push- CommeroWsi , 
ing forest products in the country itself. He would find out what sort of timbers are wanted, , 

and where, and in what quantities, and he would try and introduce others where a demand 
might be created. He would have to be a man with forest as w^ll as commercial 
knowledge. 

lists of imported articles used by .Government departments would be of little use without ^ 

exhibition in museums. The exhibition idea is a ^ood one. ** 

Other forms of Oouerrmmt Aid to Industries. * 

The conditions that should control the supply of forest products on favourable terms f 

are*~“ mfttenwB. 

(i) Government should not throw money away ; there can be no sense in handing over 
. valuable produce to private firms or companies for much less than its market value. . 

Government is bound to work its forests for the public benefit and, therefore, should 
work them in the most economical and efficient way possible. * 

(ii) If, by any chance, Government should decide to grant concessions in forest produce, 
these should not be granted without a very thorough prior investigation. In the past, 
firms have been given concessions which have resulted in more or# lesg wholesale 
diversion of public money to private firms. I know of a certain trading company 
which makes the most absurd profits at the expense of the public. There is’, in my 
opinion, no excuse for this. 

(iii) Departmental work is invariably cheaper for the public than work by contractors 
and, in forest matters, this is very important. I estimate that, taking into account 
the pay of all establishments, Government lose 50 per cent, of profit by purely contract 
work. This is the almost invariable rule. There is no reason or sense in incurring 
such loss. 

General Official Administration and Organization. 

A Director of Industries should be appointed in each province. I do not think a Board Director of 
of Industries would work well. Tlie Director shmxld be by preference a businessman with ^^^dustrioc. 
commercial knowledge. He should find out what industries could be developed, try and orga- 
nize them, give any information that might be required by individuals for that object, publish 
statistics, etc., etc. In forest matters there should certainly be a commercial agent, probably 
one for each circle, to discover markets for good timbers at present more or less unsaleable, 
to push others and make inquiries likely to lead to the better disposal of minor products which 
are at present practically given away ; to hold auction sales if necessary, etc. 

Organization of Technical, and> Scientific Departments of Government. 

The only technical department in ti'(’ Bombay Presidency that might give assistance to Scientific 
atries is, as far as I am aware, the Agricultural Department and I have no doubt it does 
r assistance. But T know little about it. 

There is no doubt whatever that there should be Scientific Departments for zoology, che- 
mistry, botany, etc. I believe that ah Imperial Zoological Department has already been sanc- 
tioned. But it is the first ; and it is high time a beginning were made. The constitution of 
each department would be simple at first — there are plenty of examples in other countries. 

They mil expand automatic^ally quickly enough. 

Forestry is, at any rate, one subject for which local Governments should engage their Forwt experte^ 
own scientific experts. They would be called research officers. The Government of India 
already has such at Dehra Dun but that is not sufficient. Each province that possesses a 
Forest School should also have research officers. All research, however, should be co-ordinated 
andr Dehra Dun might direct the provincial operations in the matter of final apportionment of 
work. The actual control of the men would remain provincial under the Director of the 
Bdhool • 

^0 Forest es^rts should be employed on the same terms as any other Forest 0$cer and should* 
with thoni as in Dehra. 
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of foreign All encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts to study 
^tbods conditions and methods in other countries. At present no encouragement is ever given. 

k- . 

Other forms of Oovemment Action and Organization, p 

development of l^be matter of forest communications, both by road, rail and, in some cases, by water 

OBununioations. also, the development has been, and is, very slow. I have plenty of specific recommendations* 
to make and have made most of them already to Government. 

There are railway extensions necessary and they have been reported to Government and 
are under consideration for Kanara District. 

Waterways are also under investigation in Kanara where, only in forest matters, they are 
of importance. 

brest Department Industrial cnterj)rise has not touched the Bombay forests as yet. There is, notwithstanding, 

I Bombay. plenty of scope. Bamboo pulp has of late attracted some attention and an applicaltion has been 

made for concessions by a firm in Bombay which I look upon as altogether excessive. There 
are plenty of bamboos and the making of paper pulp from them would certainly pay well. 
Tanning products are plentiful also, both in the shape of bark and fruits ; also, possibly leaves. 
We have some idea of the resources in weight and measurement. The question of starting 
a tannin extract plant at Khanapur in Belgaum District has come up but nothing has yeti^ 
been settled. Our forests also yield silk cotton, Nux vomica. Pongamia ghbra, ScMeichera 
trijuga and Ilydnomrjms fruits for oil ; there are many fibres, gums and scent- producing plants 
besides ; cinnamon bark and leaves, wild nutmeg and mace, wild turmeric, madder, etc., etc., 
which we practically get nothing from because of the dilatory and desultory manner in which 
they are collected by local contractors who pay next to nothing for the right. Research would 
probably discover many things now unknown. Some sort of departmental experiments in 
collecting all the.'^e should be made — nothing will ever be done otherwise. 

is wanted to reduce the cost of collection is systematic working with good super- 
vision for some years lind a considerable development of forest roads and bicycle paths and 
inspection paths. 

Special kinds of trees are concentrated in limited areas in Sind: the Babul, Bahan andKandi 
{Acacia , . Fo'pulus and Prosopis) as well as Tamarisks of various species. Casmrina cgwiss-*' 
t if alia grows on limited areas on the coast of Kanara. Few other species grow pure in this 
Presidency. 


Orai. Evidence, 28 th November 1917 . 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you found any wood for making bobbins? — A, I think 
Mr. Pearson, Imperial Forest Economist at Dehra Dun, deals with these questions about 
bobbins and all that sort of thing ; I have nothing to do with the commercial side. I 
know veiy little about it. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulhhog Currimhhoy. — Q. In regard to Government aid to industries 
you say that Government should not throw away their valuable forest produce for much 
less than their market value : but don’t you think some concessions should be made in the 
beginning to new industries when they are started, and until they are established?— A. I 
do not refer to particular money concessions, but I think that, as we are generally working 
absolutely in the dark as compared with commercial people who apply for wood and such 
concessions, it is not an equal contest. 

Q. Do you think that, unless some concessions^ are given in the beginning, a ni^w 
industry cannot be started, and that some concessions ought to be given to make it pay?*^ 
A. I quite agree that concessions should be given, but it all depends on thfe value of thenq. 

Q. You think that the value of these concessions is very excessive? — A, Oertai^ 
I think in the case of some of them. . 

f 

Q. Can you define what sort of concessions are the most practical*, for instance, 
giving wood at a cheaper rate? — A, Yes. 

Q, For what particular industry ?—A. It so much depends. One cannot maka any 
general statement. 

Q. Do you know whether in the past the grant of such concessions to a private firm 
has affected the interests of Government adversely? — A. The Burma Timber Company 
is an example. 

Q. I was thinking of this province?— A. No, I was thinking particularly of the 
Burma Company. ^ 

Mr. 0. A. Tho7me.--Q. You are not in favour of any forest industry being started 
by a private concern ; do yoit think that Government ought to start forest industries?— 4, 
Yes. 
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Q. Ton suggest something like this, I understand ; that Government should purchase 
the plimt and get some private company to run the concern, sharing the profits with them? — 
A, Government should have absolute control over the concern until they find out exactly 
the commercial value of the products turned out. 

Q, Government should supply the raw material? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the plant?— Yes. 

. Q* And the company should run it and should share the profits with the Govern- 
ment?— iA. Yes. 

Q. Supposing instead of profits you had losses, would the company share the losses 
too with the Government? — A, Government should bear the losses. 

Q, If the factory proved successful, it would be handed over to the company at the 
total cost of the plant less depreciation? — A. Yes. 

Q- Well, don't you think that such an arrangement would be very much in favour of 
the company and disadvantageous to the Government? — A. No, I think it would be to 
the advantage of the Government in the end. 

Q. But you want the Government to bear the whole risk?— A. They are better able 
to do BO than a company, and from the public point of view I think they ought to do it. 

Q. ’Do you think they ought to speculate with public money?— A. It is not exactly 
speculation. 

Q. But they won’t be able to say beforehand whether the industry is most likely to 
pay? — A, Of course, few new things are quite certain to pay. 

Q. Talking about experts, you say, “no conceivable case could of course arise etc., 

etc.” Supposing there were 20 firms or so in the same industry, and that^ach one had 
the same problems to solve q»nd each one wanted the Government expert to come and con- 
duct the same research work; if the Government expert conducts research in the first 
instance, that result would be the property of the firm for whom he hAs worked : then he 
has t(j^go through the same process with other firms if they wanted his services : wOuld it 
not be more economical if the results of that research were published and* made public 
prdj)erty in the first instance ?— A . Certainly not. 

Q. Do you think that the firm would not agree?— A. They would certainly object 
if you were to publish the results. 

Q. ^ Then the same expert should go round 20 or 25 firms and conduct the same experi- 
ments time after time? — A. Yes, certainly, if necessary. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be a waste of energy?—^. It might be waste of 
energy, but the company would object as it would injure their interests. 

Q. Supposing this expert had been conducting some amount of research work on 
beh^ of Government in a Government laboratory, and supposing he had carried his 
research to a certain point, then if his services were engaged by a firm and he continued the 
same research work and reached a definite conclusion, don’t you think that the Government 
and the public are entitled to the results?— /I. If he were lent’ to a private firm for research 
work it would not affect the question; he would probably not continue that particular 
research work and would not conduct it in their laboratory. Or he would go on with it in 
their laboratory, and the result would belong to the company alone unless Government and 
the latter agreed to publish results. 

If he merely arrived at the same result for several companies? — A. If he had 
information on past research done by him he would naturally say so and not repeat the same 
work. It would again be a matter for settlement between the company and Government 
whether results should be communicated to the latter ; whether they should be kept secret 
or whether the experfj should be lent at all. If Government do not want him to publish the 
result, I suppose he would not do it. 

Q. Or if the company do not want him? — A. I do not think it would be fair for the 
man to give away the secrets belonging to a company if he were employed by them. 

Q. What is your Idea of this commercial agent you refer to : is he to be in the Forest 
Department? — A. He is to be in the Forest Department, that was my idea. 

Q. How is he to be trained : should he have forest training as well as commercial 
traimiag?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will he be primarily a forest man or a commercial man? — A. One could get a 
man and give him a certain amount of forest training. 

< Q. Can you find such a man at present? — A. No. 

Q. How would you produce such a man if you cannot get him at present? — A. You, 
ooold select him and put him into the post and he would gradually get training ; that waa 
giayjdwi. 

^ . .A 
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Q. Do you propose to have a regular commercial side to the Forest Depactiii^fu. 
A. No, not except in that way. v j J. 

Q. What about engineering? You have a forest engineer, have you not? — A, Yes. 

Q. What' about a forest economist? — A. We should have research officers for ‘that, 
Q. AtDehraDun? — A. No, we should have them in the Presidency. 

Your idea is that they should not be located at Dehra Dun? — A. We want one 
here in the province ; one man at Dehra Dun cannot do the work for the whole of India. 

Q- So you would have an institute for each province very similar to that at Dehrct 
D^ and they would all more or legs,, so^tospeak, be affiliated with the Dehra Dun institute 
which would be the central institute? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that arrangement will prevent overlapping? — A. Yes. 

Q. But this commercial agent would not be attached to any central <department : he 
would be under the conservator? — A. There would be no necessity for putting him nud er 
any central department. ■’ f e «« uuuw 

Q. Have you any experience of plantations?— A. Yes. 

. different plantations that have been carried on?— 

A. Oniefly they are neglected. We have a plantation down in Kadra (Kanara), and ft is 
not paying simply because of neglect. Casuarina plantations pay splendidly. 

Q. If you can have successful teak plantations and successful casuarina plantations 
CEUBot you hfive Biiccoseful plantations of other kinds of trees? A. Yes, 

Q. Bombax mahharicum for instance?— A. Yes, but it won’t grow freely in hilly 
country ; it grows on the hill borders. ° ^ ^ 

0- A silggestmn has been made that Government should have plantations of such 
trees fpr such industnes as bobbins and matches : do you think this is feasible or practicable? 

A. I am afraid we have no place in Bombay where we can do it, 

Q. In the Himalayas for instance?—^. There may be places up north, I do not 

fj. hZ 

Q. Does it not occur in the forests here? — A, Not in suflSicient quantity, 

Q . You cannot make it grow ? — A . It will not grow pure. * 

Q. You can make a pure plantation of Bemhax. — A. That would not pay. 

Q, If you take arable land and grow it? — A. I do not think it would pay either; you 
could grow crops more profitably. 

Q. You could grow it in conjunction with crops? — A. No, you cx)uld not grow any 
tree in conjunction with crops. 

Q, It is practicable to have plantations on a large scale, but the only objection in a 
matter of this kind is the cost? — A. Yes, that is the case. 

Q. And you think that the cost would be prohibitive?— -A. It depends altogether on 
what the plantation is for, and what the forest is like and all the rest of it. 

Q. I mean Bomhax for example.— A. I do not believe for a moment Bomhax Would 
grow pure. 

Q. It does in the Himalayas?— A. Conditions up-country are very different to what 
they are down here. « 

Q. You have not any experience : they have tried Bomhax plantation in Ahmedabad* " 
Have you seen this? — A. No. One of the great dangers in growing trees pure is damage 
from insects; they sometimes ruin them altogether; fungus and insects are two of the 
things that have to be guarded against. 

Q. One of the difficulties in the way of starting industries connected with forests is 
the cost of extraction : is it not possible to have different saw mills for sawing the wood at 
the point where it is cut and to remove it afterwards?— A. Yes, we have sot a ailw mill irt 
Kanara, it will increase the revenue. 

Q. Are there any other saw mills?— A. Not yet, the first was only an eiperiment 
that we made and it has been running now for eight years. We get a very large revenue 

from this. ® j 

<1 

Q. For instance, suppose you have one particular kind or two kinds of wood for a ' 
match factory, how much do you' think that one of these saw millp could supply ?_A Wfe 
could supply the inferior species that they use for matches but not so as to There 
two species. They grow scattered aU oyer the jungle. I should have thowrht how^ 

’ that the best wood for matches (and it will grow luxuriantly) is the poplar - it is not a 
that they seem to have tried. 



^ere does it grow?~-i. It grows in Sind, it grows absolutely like grass on the 
banks of the Indus. 

Q. Another question which seems to be standing in. the way of the Forest Depart- 
ment is labour: have you ever experienced difficulty in connection with labour? — A 
^great deal. 

Q. If large industries are started in these areas, how would you ^t over the labour 
difficulty? Would you have to import it? — A. One of the main objections to large indus- 
tries coming into the forests controlled by Government is the labour supply. In Eanara 
Oovernment require at present all tjie labour they can get in the district and as much more 
has to be obtained from outside ; Goa, Sawantwadi, etc. The introduction of any new indus- 
try, such as paper-pulp manufacture for example, would immediately result in scarcity 
of labour to an extent which would probably cripple altogether the working of the timber 
and firewood, both of which are departmentally extracted. Bates for labour would rise 
quickly to double what they are at present, although that would perhaps be surmountable. 
The actual failure of the labour-supply, however, would not. 

«. I suppose labour can be got from outside if it is paid for adequately? — A. I 
doubt it. 

Q. Even if you offer more wages? — A. We do now, but we do not get as much as 

. we want. 

Q. Could you not get it by giving higher rates than you do now? — A. Our rates are 
high now; we have had to double them practically in the last eight years. 

Q, Is it not possible to use the criminal tribes? — A. We have tried that, but men 
won't come in large numbers. They employed 100 men last year and they hope to get 500 
this year on paying them higher rates, i.e., paying these criminal tribes higher rates than 
to our trained workers. 

Q. What are criminaTi tribes getting a day now? — A. Eight annas a day. .We pay 
our men seven annas. * 

Q, Whois to blame for that?— A. Government. 

, Q. You mean the Forest Department? — A. No, we have nothing to do*w!th it; it is 
the police who fix the rates, the police and the collector. 

Q. I suppose they help you with labour-supply? — A. That is one of the means we 
tried. We have tried many means to increase the labour-supply. 

Q, I suppose increase of communications means increase of labour? — A. Of course. 

Q. It means labour will be easier to get? — A. Yes. 

Q. That will certainly help to solve the labour difficulty?— -A. Yes. Eight years 
ago our revenue was about 16 lakhs ; we have built a lot of roads since then and this year 
the estimate is 27 lakhs for the same area, though it might be 60 lakhs. 

(J. How much has expenditure increased in that period? — A. The proportion of 
expenditure to gross revenue is less than it used to be. Generally speaking, expenses come 
to about 46 per cent, of the gross revenue including establishment and everything else, 
in the most favourable cases. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In regard to the pioneering of industries at the end of the second 
paragraph of your note, you say : “ I consider it is throwing money away to allow private 
firms to start industries. There are other reasons why Government should not pioneer 
industries." What are the other reasons you suggest?— A. There are reasons, but 
I would rather not refer to thorn. 

Q, With reference to this poplar which you say is suitable for making matches, have 
any experiments been made as to its suitability? — A. I am not certain whether it has ever 
been tried. I thought they should try it. 

Q. You think it should be tried ?— A . Tt is a good wood. 

Q, What makes you think so?— A. Because the sort of wood that they use for 
matches i6 very like this. 

Q. Has it been reported on or sent to a Government laboratory for experiment? — 
A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. How would the general public use it when you say that nobody has tried it?— 
A. Eveiybody knows that it is one of the species, with some of the requisite qualities. 

Q, It is not in your Circle?— A. It grows in Bind along the Indus in Sukkur. 

* Q. What is its name?— A . Po'pulus euphratica. 

, I, Q. Is it not one of the species you see in Kashmir? Is it not the same? — A. No, 

' I M ifl not that. I think it exists in Persia and in this country. In Bind it could be grown 
^ Iwgely and with ease ; it grows there very freely, and grows very fast. 
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Q. Could you use the whole of the wood? In the case of some trees they We to 
throw away some parts? — A. I think you could use the whole of it ; it is about the same aB 
through. 

Q, Wth regard to the supply of raw material you say, *‘if by any chance Ooverafiient 
should decide to grant concessions of forest produce, this should not be granted without a 
thorough investigation. ’’ Investigation of what — ^investigation by Government as to whether 
it gams by giving if? — A, That is what I was thinking. Concessions are ocoasioxially 
given without sufficient investigation. 

Q. You mean to say that Government should not be put to loss? — A, I mean the 
pubhc should not be put to loss. Concessions of public money are neither fair nor moral. 
Government are trustees of public money. 

Q. You mean that firms get hold of these at low prices?— Yes, at the very 
lowest pnce that they can possibly obtain. 

Q. You wish that these should be sold at a fixed price?— Yes, they ought to 
Q. Is it not now sold after thorough inquiry at fixed prices? You don't know.— ? 
A. Nominally Government do, but in many instances the price paid is an absurdly low 

nno * .3 


Q. How is it that they get it at this low price?— I do not know; I have nothing 
to do with these things. Of course, they do their very best to get as much value m t|| | || | ^ 

Q. The officials who are concerned with the growing of these things must know the 
real value ?—A . I doubt it ; they probably have not the faintest idea. 

Q. You have made a statement here, you must have some reason for it? A. Yes, I 

have. But whp,t I was considering was this particular pulp business ; we have not got file 
famtest information as to what is the value of the thing, the real commercial value. 

Q.' Then that i^ merely a conjecture. You don’t know whether it is really so valu- 

hOIG r 


(Turning fo the President) May I suggest that, if witness wants, anything that he 
says ori this' point may be considered confidential? Perhaps then he might like to* say 
something.—fFitnegg.— No, I do not want to say anything more. I have no knowledge of 
commercial things. ® 

Q. With regard to paper pulp, has any company undertaken the business?— I 
once heard that a company here carried out experiments with bamboos of different sorts- 
what I gathered was that they knew that it would make very good pulp for the paper indus- 
try. They say further experiments would have to be carried out, and they are bwina to 
get things as cheap as possible. ® 


President.— 1 understand that a concession has not yet been granted to the firm tmd 
there is no promise of any concession, the terms have not been settled?—^. It was’onlv 
the proposed terms that I was criticizing. ^ 

Q. Are you at liberty to give some idea as to the kind of terms that should be cranted 
for a conceBBion of that 8ort?-A. No, you could not do so off-hand ; one would not do so 
Without detailed inquiry. 

Q. Can you indicate any method by which Government could determine the kind of 
terms suitable to this rase? We have got in regard to mineral concessions an arrangeiaent 
by which royalty is paid dead rent is paid surface rent is paid, and there are certain other 
conditions of kind attached to the work. Can you in the same way draw un suitflJ>lft 
terms to guide Government in granting concessions for the development of forests for naner- 
pulp? — A, I daresay one could. It would have to be worked out. ^ ^ 

Q, You are not prepared now? — A, No. 

• a f • V' proprae that Government should cariy out all forest 

mdustnes themselves, and keep specialists for it?-A. The forest being their own proS 
it would, in my opinion be advisable that Government should start a paper-pub fiK^: 
it IB ever undertaken and not a private firm. ^ ^ ^ ^ ittowry u 


Q. Towards the end of your written evidence you say that enraurBJTAmn^* v ' 
a to Government technical and' scientific experts to sfudy coSSf andtiShS ^ ' 

,W... giving rtuayw-.,. I S 
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Preiiient, — Q. There are study leave rules in the Forest Department, aren^t there? 
Yes, there are. 

Q. Which enable you to go away for a year and study a subject? — A, Yes, but gene- 
rally when an application is made for permission to go it is refused, because of shortage of 
men. The Department has always been understaffed. 

Q, Have you ever applied for study leave?— 4 . No. 

Q. So you cannot grumble at this rule?— 4. It is not a personal matter; men ought 
to be available. 

Sir t). J, Tata. — Q. Would the manufacture of paper-pulp from bamboos pay? — 
A. 4tt would cerfainly pay well. 

Q. I presume if Government undertake it? — A. I think it would pay everybody 
concerned. 

Q. Governrfient as well? — A. That is my opinion based on a certain number of facts. 

Mr. C. E, Low . — Q. Is charcoal manufactured in any kiln in Bombay or in your 
Oircle for supply to Bombay City? — A. I believe not, at the present moment, Poona 
receives a certain amount from the Forest Department. 

Q. Are there any pros}>ect6 of its doing so? — A. I cannot tell what are the pros- 
peck ^the Bombay charcoal has boon up to the present mainly manufactured practically 
in IBana ; it is about the only centre ; we have been trying to develop this industry and get 
men to take up charcoal making in the south in the last two years; we do sell certain trees 
and coupes for the manufacture of charcoal, and a good deal I hear now is taken to Poona. 

Q. Is there any attempt made in preparing charcoal to preserve the by-products, 
and is any arrangement made in that for destructive distillation? — A. There is an 
Indian in the Batara District — T believe he has now gone to Mysore, who started a plani^ 
for destructive distillation and he said that he made money out of it. But I do not know 
whether he did or not. • * 

Q, Do you think that it is worth while taking up an investigation into destnictivo 
dist^lation on a really large scale? — A, I should say certainly. * • • 

Q. And the investigation of by-products?— 4. I should say certainly it is. 

Q. Has any investigation been proposed? — A> Wo thought we had better have 
experiments first. I believe a certain amount of distillation has been done at Debra Dun,, 
but that was only on a small scale, not in the jungles. 

Q, Your idea of utilizing this poplar in Sind I take it would be to establish a central 
factory up there which would cut wood to make matches? — A. Yes, I think that would 
be a good thing; of course you can get the wood practically pure and you can get square 
miles of it in the north. * 

Q. And then it will be made up and sent out to local match factories?— 4. I sup- 
pose BO. 

Q, You save in freight; there is a great deal of difference between the freight on 
raw wood and that on manufactured wood ready for making matches, and you might then 
rra the factory much more cheaply? — A. I suppose so. 

Q, I suppose you have the ordinary system of forest villages for supply of labour? 
i. The question has gone up to Goveniment ; they have more or less agreed ; it ha? 
been proved to be sound in many parts of India and it is likely to bo sanctioned, and 1 
believe we can go ahead now. I think it will be a very good thing. 

Q, What is their objajjtion to that? - .4. Lack of consideration principally I think. 

Q. There has never been a forest adviser to the Government at all? — A. No. 

Q. You would not be prepared to give more favourable terms to a man who makes 
something of the wood then you would to a man who would sell it to somebody else?— 4. 
Yes, I think I would. 

Q, You said in answer to Sir P'azulbhoy (hat you were working in the dark, ignorant 
of what a company might make of it : would it not be one of the businesses of your com- 
mercial agent to study things of that sort?— i4. I think he would probably know some- 
thing about commercial matters, we do not, 

Q, How would you recruit your commercial agent; would he come from the Forest 
Department? — A. I should think probably a commercial man would be the proper per- 
son if yon teach him a little bit of forestry. 

Q* What is the result of this experiment in rubber planting Bouth Kanara?— 4. 
The r^ult was that it was not successful ; only a few trees remain now ; you cannot grow 
in a place which is too subject to long draughts. 

t S X442-ia8 . 
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Q. How does the rainfall there compare with the areas where it grows'freely?-^; - ' 
Places where it grows very well have practically rain every month of the yeM, ^ Swilh , , 
Kanara huB about five months’ rain; there is much more rain in the distnct of Malabar* 

Q. Probably because it is on the coast?— li is perhaps on a higher leyelj I 
think that is the reason why they get monthly rain in the hills; they get some rain every 
month, and so the place never dries up to the same extent as it does with us. 

Q. Do you practise departmental extraction? — A, Big timber all goes out depart- 
mentally. 

Q. Do you allude to ordinary coupes, not firewood coupes? — A. I am alluding to 
high forest big timber fellings. ' . 

Q, And you have always done that departmentally? — A, Always. 

Q. Do you know what is the practice in other provinces where there are high 
forests? — A. I believe that, of late years, the tendency has been to increase depart- 
mental working of the forests. ^ 

Q, Do you think that the transport of big timber here could be materially cheapened? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware, aren’t you, that the Indian Forest Department presents problems 
which those of other countries do not owing to the absence of a fairly continuous supply 
of water in the rivers? — A. Yes. ‘ , ^ 

Q. On what linos do you think development might be successful and helpful to trade? 
— .4. We started more or less with everything wanting; we want more roads, in one or 
two cases we want railways, they have been more or less dealt with already by Govern- 
ment; and we tried the improvement of one of the big river channels in Kanara, but I 
think improvement in this direction would be too expensive, and cannot pay. 

Q. Well, you could bring any amount of timber in the rains? — A, Not much; it 
as har^d to keep it going straight, and it would get washed up‘ on the shore. 

Q. Do you think that you would get any advantageous help from a man who is used 
to dealing with forest transport in places like British Columbia? — A* No. 

Q. ^Brobably it is different?— i. Absolutely different. * 

Q, Have you any form of mechanical traction? — A. Yes. 

Q, Mono-rail? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are they of much use and easier to operate? — A. Not much use, but Govern- 
ment are now thinking of building a railway of about 16 miles from the Dandelli forest 
head to Alnawar on the M. B. M. Eaiiway. 

Q. Then the question of railways is not a very difficult one and you could get a lot 
out by the railway; but they do it nearly all by carts, do they not? — A, Yes, they use 
buffalo carts. 

Q. That is the cheapest way of doing it?— A, At the present time; of course a 
railway line will pay much better if we gee one. The roads are bad and not metalled pro- 
perly, so that in the rains they are impracticable and in ordinary times smash up the carts 
and damage the buffaloes. The distance is too great for dragging. 

Q. Do you think that in this matter a forest engineer would be of assistance, not only 
for this but also for railways? — A . Yes. 

Q. Have you got a forest engineer now? — A, Government has sanctioned a forest 
engineer. 

Q. Is there any chance of his being recruited at present? — .4, It might ba possible. - 

Q. He would not be a forest man? — A, Just for the present, no; because we cannot 
get him; we are hoping that the Public Works Department would lend us a man. 

Q. Where do you think your ideal type of man will come from? — A. We hope to be 
able to get a forest man with engineering training. We have got one forest engineer, 
a Mr. Underhill. Ho is an engineer by training. He is the only forest engineer in the 
whole of India at the present day. I do not know where he came from. He is on forest 
work ; he had had experience of forest work before. 

Q. You suggest that we should bring the forest research men down here,' and you 
recognize the necessity of backing tluim up with a central research laboratory at Dehra Dun, 
to carry on the work ; Dehra Dun would not be of much help also unless it is more flti rmg ljr 
equipped and also developed in greater detail? — A. I believe the Government of India 
^ have sanctioned an extension of the Institute now. » 

Q. For a sin^plliliiBeearch institute where you have gpt to deal with problems which 
outside people cannot possibly undertake, you have got to get a strengthened staff and 
• especially men of the specialist type. The local men should be of more gener^ i# 
. that your idea?— 4. Yes, broadly speaking, that will be so. 



* Q. Then you recognize that the Dehra Dun Institute requires more considerable 

efuipment than any provincial organization i . Yes . 

Sir F. H, Stewart. — Q. With reference to the commercial agent you refer to, do you 
thi^k that he should be a member of the forest staff? — A. I think it would be better. 

* Q, Permanent member or temporary? — A. Permanent. 

Q. Could you get a suitable man? — A, Yes. 

Q. He would not be eligible for the higher appointments in the Forest Depart- 
ment? — A, No, I think it would be better to keep him as a commercial man. 

Q. He would then probably, require special pay : do you think ii would be better 
to put him uhder the Department of Industries to learn? — .4. It might be useful. 

Q. Similarly about your forest engineers? — A. That might be a temporary arrange- 
ment. 

Q. You*would like the engineer to be a temporary member of the forest staff? — A. 
'^Engineers might be lent, for example, by the Public Works Department, temporarily, 
but should be under the orders of the Forest Department when working for it. Or they 
might bo permanent members of the department, specially trained and under special rules. 

Q. . With reference to communications, would ropeways be useful? — A. They would. 

Q. You have not tried any? — A. We have not tried any. 

’ Q, You have no information about them?— .4. No, we have very little time to try 
experiments ourselves. 

Q. That is also the case with other countries where they have ropeways; so it might 
be worth while having special experiments with ropeways? — A. Yes, it would certainly 
help. We have very little idea as to what sort of country they can use ropeways in. 

Q. With reference to forest produce and small articles found in forests, is it your 
idea that Government should deal direct with the persons wanting them ; suppose I want a 
certain kind of wood or something of that sort, is it your idea that I s|iould be able*to*go to 
you and ask you to make that arrangement for me : do you want to eliminate the ^contrac- 
tor? — A. No. 

* f 

^ Q, Do you think he must continue? — A. As a matter of fact when 'I talk about 
departmental working, it is all done by contract. We own the produce from beginning 
to finish but engage contractors for all the cutting work, transport to depot, shaping, etc., 
of timber and sometimes, even of fuel. We do not have a permanent labour staff of our 
own. We call this working departmentally. It would pay us better to have a labour 
staff of our own. 

I want to know whether it is profitable for the Government to work purely by 
contructs? — A. It is not. I can give you an example. A long time ago, when firewood 
was not as expensive as it is now and the roads were not built and everything was much more 
difficult in Kanara. I usec^ to sell firewood at Bs. 5 a ton; we gave out contracts on the 
measured ton basis. The purchaser cut the wood, shaped it, brought it to the depot and 
stacked it. It was then measured by \is and handed over at Bs. 5 per ton of 100 cubic feet 
to him. For the same wood, that is, for exactly similar areas, wo do not get, selling it 
standing ; one quarter that price and have never realized that price since we took to selling 
it standing. And it will always be so. 

President. — Q. What other countries are there that have these Imperial Scientific 
Departments which you refer to? — A. Japan; Bussia and America; of course Germany 
and France. 

Q, Do you know of any Scientific Department of the Imperial type in the United 
States for instance? — A. Yes, lots them in the United States, and they are very 
thorough in everything they do. 

Q. Do you know anything about the organization of these Scientific Departments? 
—A. Not much to talk of. 

, Q. You say here, “the Imperial Zoological Department is the first of its kind 
here in India ” ; in what way is it the first of its kind?- -A. I mean to say in the natural 
science way, having some] connection with forestry. 

Q. Do you know the Botanical Survey of India, that is an Imperial Department too, 
about the same size as the Zoological Department, with about three men in each? — A. 

^ Yes. 

Q. The Botanical Survey Department has done a fair amount of work too? That 
ra also connected with forestry very intimately?— /I. We have never yet found it of any 
ttse to US in the Forest Department. Very little is done or has been done in this country 
by Government towards the furtherance of knowledge of natural history compared to what 
Blight be done. • 
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Q. So the Zoological Department is not the first of its Jdnd ; there are others. Your 
statement is not therefore quite accurate?— Not quite accurate from the ^int of view 
of general science, but accurate from the zoological point of view which is probably What^l 
meant. 


Witness No. 344. 

H. D. Chatidor- Mb. R. D, Chandorkar, Superintendent, Paisa Ftind Glass Works, Talegaon, 

p- ' kar. 

Written Evidence. 

-Government III our opinion any monetary aid in an}* form from the Government to factories, would 

be rather an hindrance than help to their progress unless it is given unconditionally. It 
is not the lack of capital which is the real obstacle in the successful running of the fac- 
tories. No doubt, at times, capital is not advanced, as the capitalists are doubtful about 
the HU(‘cess of the factories and their dividends. Any aids, bounties or guaranteed divi- 
dends from Government for a limited period, would not convince the capitalists that the 
factory would run successfully for all time. The capitalists would be induced to hazard 
any sums if they can see that such factories are run successfully. So the right way to 
draw out capital is to demonstrate the commercial success of new industries by starting 
pioneer factories. 

However guaranteed Government purchase of products and exemption from income 
tax and other taxes, would help the factory a great deal, not so much from a monetary 
point of view as by creating a favourable opinion with the public. So we recommend to 
the Government these two ways only of giving actual financial help in money; for any 
other kind of help would bring in Govfirnment supervision or control which would be an 
hindrance to the smooth working of the factories, at times. 


Pioneer faotoriea. 


hnioal aid to 
^■^ustrieB. ^ 



We have already pointed out that to start pioneer factories is a direct way to estab- 
lish ‘a new industry in India. The pioneer factory has to solve a number of subtle and 
difficult problems, c.p,, to create a liking among the labourers for the industry, to train’^ 
them up, to convince the public of the quality of the manufactured article, and to com- 
pete with the foreign articles. All these problems are beyond the power of a private (indi- 
vidual or limited company) concern. Government can start pioneer factories but iti: 
pioneering would be very costly as men with mostly patriotic and self-sacrificing views 
would not join such factories, nor can the public be very easily persuaded to take up tihe 
industry. So we are of opinion that public bodies are most fitted to start pioneer indus- 
tries and Government should help them in all ways possible. 

As far as we know, no industry receives any technical and scientific aid from Govern- 
ment departments in our province, and at least the glass industry none. Government 
experts should be lent unconditionally; however the factory should be bound to return 
to Government a part of profits due to the services of the expert. The results of his 
researches may become the property of the factories if they would like to buy by paying 
the actual charges of the expert. 

In this industry we would like to suggest bangle-making and pressed ware as bran- 
ches, which Goveimment in this province should demonstrate. The demonstration fac- 
tories should be attached to the industrial schools, and apprentices from the exis^ng 
factories should be admitted for receiving the training. 

The proprietors of the factories feel a great difficulty in analysing the problems in the 
factory and offering them for research. They put their difficulties in their own way, while 
the men of science understand the difficulty if it is put in scientific terms. So, often a need 
is felt for an advisory council which would be easily accessible 4o the proprietors and which 
understand them on the one hand, and on the other offer these problems to able men for 
solution. Moreover, if such a council is formed of able persons and supplied with sufficient 
funds, it can send its deputies to different factories to find out what researches must be tried 
to economize cost and utilize waste, and then offer the problems to young students, who may 
receive fellowships, while they are doing research, and prizes for the right solutions. Thus 
the factories would begin to watch their processes very minutely and an ambition for researdi 
would be created in the educated classes who would gradually come forward to enlist them- 
selves in industries. 

Along with the commercial museums if the raw materials, with their prices, in different 
parts of the country and in different countries be exhibited, the manufacturers would gat 
much information as regards the points where they should be vigilant about wastage in thefr 
factories. They will get a clue to find out the cause of the difference in the prices and 
qualities of the finished articles. ^ ♦ 

Government Departments settle their purchases by the tender system which a manu- 
facturer cannot acce^ nor will the Government change the system. However, Government 
cafi ask the suppliers to supply them with Indian made articles only if possible, wberehv a 
manufacturer may get a part of the profit though not the whole, ’ , 



She coixynan labourer, being g^erally uneducated, is slow in understanding my Tnunia^ of iMbeut, 
MW fioetbod or process and still more slow in adapting himself to anything new. Pnmaiy arfiwpefviAttL 
educiatioii, beaicbs being advantageous to the labourers, will train them in thinking a little 
bit &eoretically and would naturaUy lead them to understand the cause and effect mcxee 
than they do at preiwnt. This would naturally make their work more intelligent and so 
more skilful and efficient. No doubt as yet, to our knowledge, nothing has been done in any 
industry to improve the efficiency and skill of the labourer. However it is our experience 
|Qiat education decides the grade of skill though not always of efficiency which more or less 
depends upon the practice the labourer gets. So we generally recommend primary education 
tor the improvement of the labourer’s skill ; besides this, competitive prizes for skilful 
products would also improve the laboufer’s skill. 

Payment to apprentices, according to scale, is likely to increase their efficiency, by 
creating in them an interest in greater output. Often it is stated that it is very difficult to 
move Indian labour by piece-work but the glass industry has a different experience. 

Apprentices get the best training in the factories and workshops, if we don’t mind Apprenticeship 
what time they spend for it. The training of the apprentice is quite contrary to the interest 
of the factory-owner who wants to get as much work from the apprentice even during 
his stage of training as possible. There is nobody in the factory to explain to the apprentice 
in a consistent and right way the different processes and their technique. He is to gather 
from his own experience in the course of time which means haphazard knowledge at a 
great lostf of time, which disadvantages we expect to be removed in the industrial schools, 
at least for those who can afford to attend them. However the students in the industrial 
schools are not accustomed to work for the full period and continuously in the schools and 
so they prove failures in the beginning. The schools therefore should w-cure some 
apprenticeships in a few factories where the students can get actual practice of work under 
the factory-owner and the protection of the school authorities. 

The industrial schools should have two courses, a higher and a lower, the lower on^ 
being useful for the common labourer who cannot wait long for his training, while fey* tjie 
hi^er course students with secondary or college education can be admitted and trained 
with detailed study. They too must get the advantages of apprenticeship. They should 
be given chances of going round and studying the conditions and methods of • factories in 
the«eountry itself and in other countries. But this chance must not be given premature- 
ly, otherwise it may be wasted. Factories and manufacturing firms are very reserved, 'and 
without the assistanc'e of (invernmerit and its aiithoritios in different places and countries, 
no man, with whatsoever deep insight, would make any profit by his going round. At least 
Government can force morally those factories which it has assisted in one or the other way 
to allow its scholars to get their training. 

Some attempts have been made in many of the provinces of India to start Technological Tri:!iiiicai and Soiou- 
Keseorch Institutions either by Govtu'nment or the public ; but they have not been able Departments 
to fulfil their aims for want of funds and a gen(u-al arnbili-m for research among 
educated and the readiness in factories of taking advantage of what little the institutes have 
been able to attain. So for their development we have suggested two ways already, viz., 
the establishment of a Central Board — the joining link — between factories and Techno- 
logical Institutes and the creation of research fellowships and prizes. Now the third way 
would be to enliven the existing public or Government institutions by giving liberal funds. 

All such institutions in different provirces should be grouped together so that the subjects 
of their researches may not overlaj^ ea( h other. 

Each institution should mostly concern itself wijih the problems of the industries 
peculiar to the province in which it is located; however they must not lose their breadth 
of view in their activities and interest. Tliey may take up any problems offered to them 
with the consultation of the Central KeseMreh Body, which should distribute the problems 
to institutions which are best suited for Mu ir investigation. 

As allied to such institutions, technical and scientific libraries have also been 
attempted but with little success. Firstly, the e^ock of books is deficient and, secondly, in 
all such libraries, the factory owners cannot get books on loan nor can they go and consult 
the works at any time convenient to them. So we suggest good and well equipped libraries, 
attached to Technical Research Institutions, which should be' in the form of circulating 
libraries for the factory-owners and technical students. 

Industrial or trade journals need not be established by Government itself. It should industrial or tnidi 
be left to private individuals whose interest always lies in keeping the journal at a very 
high and up-to-date level. However, such journalists should have the advantage of getting 
the complete information they want cither in this land or in foreign countries. Govern- 
ment sdiolars in other countries should be accessible to such journalists. In short Govern- 
ment should act a sympathizing patron to trade journals. Government may publish mono- 
graphs, if able and standard authorities or real men of experience and researchers offer 
them, otherwise they would be 'either useless or misleading. * 
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Railway froightB. Special reduced rates should be given to glass manufacturers to enable ^hem to send 

their goods to different parts of the country and to stand in competition with the imported 
articles. 

Qgjjerj,] The glass industry in the Bombay Presidency can hardly be said to be in a satisfac^ry 

condition. Though some factories can be found working with profit, yet many have failed, 
and even those that are making profit pay a very low interest on the capital invested. 

The chief factors in the glass industry are fuel, labour and raw materials, each contri* 
buting Jrd to the cost. Now as the Bombay Th^esidency is particularly deficient in the 
supply of good fuel, it has to depend upon the Bengal coal which costs a great deal to the 
mamifacturers on account of heavy railway freight which is nearly -“70 per-cent, of the total 
price of the coal. So there seems only one way to get over this difficulty which is by 
reducing the railway freight. It is often argued that the railway rates in India j^r mile per 
ton of coal is less, at any rate not more, than that in other countries. This might be the 
case perhaps, but those who argue thus don’t take into consideration the peculiar 
conditions of India, that coal is not to be found in all parts and it has to travel a long distance 
before it reaches a factory in other parts. So by any means, fuel which is the chief source 
of power and heat should be made the cheapest possible in all parts of India, at least for 
the glass industry and specially for the Bombay Presidency. 

Iron moulds and other accessories of iron, on which the best fihish and the greatest 
output depend, can scarcely be had pr<Tf)ard in any iron works, even by paying double the 
price of tho foreign article. It is not that they eaimot prepare them but they think it 
hazardous to try a new article especially when its demand is not so very encouraging at 
present. So we mean to suggest that the Government (u- aided workshops should be asked 
to try this new line which will be imitated afterwards by businesB houses. 

Glass is a peculiar industry in which labour — trained labour — is a great factor in all 
its branchoff. It being a new industry, old trained labour cannot be obtained and every 
'factory has to suffer a good deal by training up its labour ; this proves a disastrous burden 
to a‘ newly started factory. Especially the charges of an expert brought to train up 'the 
local labour, eat up a greater part of the capital. So we suggest that a technical school 
to train up, labour sliould be started and the man in charge of it should be held responsible 
for the‘ training of the labour from different factories and not for the profit. 

‘ In a glass factory the furnace at times refuses to turn out any product, and manu- 
facturers of average abilities and training find themselves at a Joss for the advice of an 
expert glass engineer. It is beyond their means to engage such a one all the year round. 
It would be a great help if the Government employs a glass engineer who will be easily 
approachable and will try to remove the difficulties of all the manufacturers. 

As this business is not. yet making much profit, the capitalists are not tempted to 
invest much in it. Men with the spirit of adventure though limited means have to take 
the chance and start the factories. They therefore are oft pressed for want of money. Their 
difficulty can be solved either by offering loans at a very low interest or better by starting 
a central store house of the raw materials necessary for glass at a convenient place to whic^ 
all such manufacturers can resort and then they will not have to invest much in raw 
materials as they can buy the necessary quantity from the central store house, whenever 
required. 

Another way of helping the glass industry is by removing the taxes levied upon raw 
materials and chemicals especially soda used in glass making. The taxes may be refunded 
to the glass factories on producing the vouchers of materials used in the factory. 

The allied industries such as soda manufacture and ceramics, which if started and 
well conducted would help this industry to gi*eat extent, should also receive substantial 
consideration and help. 

We need not mention what great benefits the protective tariff would confer upon Jjif^ 
glass industry in India. ^ i 

OrAI. EvIDBNOK, 28th NoVBBfBER 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say in your first paragraph that monetary aid iii any. 
form from the Government to factories would be rather an hindrance than help to liihir 
progress unless it is given unconditionally.” — A. Yes. 

Q. That is, supposing Government gave a guarantee, they are to have no right i(tf 
audit of the Company's accounts? The Companies may keep their accounts in any way 
they like? — A. The accounts can be examined by the auditor. 

Q. That is a condition. — A. What I mean by “ unconditionally *' is thalpmanu* 
facturers should have a free hand. There is no harm In auditing the accounts jpf tile, 
factories, but it is the;, tendency of manufacturers to desire, to have their hands &!oe in i&s 
manufacturing processes. 





. Q* Goy^rmnent would not want to interfere with their processes.— -i. If they do not 
iniferfere with the manufacture I do not see there is any objection in taking monetary help. 
What I want to see is that the manufacturers should be free ; they should have the sole 
power of bringing into action all the changes, all the necessary steps they wish to take. 

Q* I don't think anybody contemplates Government's interfering in the technical 
3ide of manufacturers, unless their advice is asked. Under the head of '' Apprenticeship 
iyetem ", you say, “ At least Government can force those industries which it has assisted 
in one or the other way to allow its scholars to get their training.*’ It can morally force, 
but if it was not made a condition of assistance given, such action would be rather immoral. 

The moral tone of Government assistance would naturally force the manufacturers 
to admit the scholars arfd it is therefore not immoral on the part of the Government. We 
always require help from Government. 

Q. You agree that you would like to modify the expression unconditionally "? — 
A. That is my ^planation. 

Q, It does not seem to agree with what you say now. — A. I have corrected that 
afterwards. 

Q. 1 thiiik it would be better if it was explained a little more clearly, otherwise it 
might be misunderstood. I should like to know what is your experience of training glaas- 
Uowers. — A, My experience is that in the first place there is nobody in the factory to 
explain things to the apprentices. If you train them properly, they learn the art very 
easily. • 

Q. How long does it take? — A, A glass-blower requires three years, and a gatherer 
six months. The man who takes out the glass and hands it over to the blower is called a 
** gOMrerer The man who blows small bulbs is called a “ bubble-maker.” 

Q. What class of men do you get to train as blowers? — A, Wo generally take men 

from all castes. 

. Q. Anybody you can get hold of, who seems inclined to take it up and stigk to 
it?— A. Yes. • 

Q. From what age?— A. From the age of 12. 

You prefer to take boys or youths in training as apprentices rather -than try 
grown men? — A. Yes, because boys pick up the art very easily. They understand 
things also very easily. They have a liking for the work. Grown-up men do not like the 
work on account of the severe heat, while boys do not feel it. The grown up men have 
not the powers of endurance which boys have. Boys can do better work. 

Q. I understand many men who have learnt glass-blowing in your factory have 
gone to other parts of India to work in factories? — A , Yes. 

. Q. How long have you been working? — A. For the last nine years. 

Q. During that time how many glass-blowers do you suppose, roughly, have gone 
out to work elsewhere? — A. Nearly 1(K) boys. 

Q. What sort of living do they make? — A. In the beginning wc pay them 4 annas 
a day, and afterwards when they pick up the art, a blower gets from Rr. 15 to Rs. 50 per 
month. 

Q. . Is he paid on piece-work? — A . Sometimes, but not always as our main object is to 
impart knowledge. 

Q. I suppose they go to other concerns because they pay them more; they arc 
tempted away by higher wages? — A. That is also the case, but sometimes there is a 
demand from different manufacturers to supply them with workmen. 

Q. Do you think that the people of the South Deccan are more apt to learn glass- 
blowing than people in other pajrts of India?— A. I cannot say so. We try our best to 
admit men from different parts. We are trying our best to get men from all parts, but 
generally boys from this side are coming. 

Q. Is your conceni a limited company? — A, No, it is a charitable institution. 

Q, You get contributions? Are you a registered concern; can you sue and be 
eq^?— A. I do not follow you. 

Q. Supposing you have to file a suit, in whose name do yon do it?— A. I do it 
myself. 

Q. You can contract liabihties on behalf of the firm? — A. Yes. 

. Q, You have no regular, so to speak, legal status?— -A. We have got a committee 
and t bg y have given all powers to me. As regards the work I am held responsible. 

Q. You try of course to work at a profit? — ^A. Our first object is to impart knov;- 
lodge; after giving knowledge we try our best to make both ends meet. 
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Q. Do you succeed in working at a profit, or do you come on the fund?— 4. Now 
we are not losing ; we are training as well as making both ends meet. 

Q. But you lost for some years?— Yes. 

Q, What training have you had yourself; were you the original starter of the Paisa 
Fund Glass Works?—/!. ’After passing one year in the Ferguson College, I joined the 
Paisa Fund Glass Works; got my training in three years; had a roundabout in all the 
glass firms and saw the different methods, and after that I came back to the works. 

Q. You have never seen any glass works out of India? — A. No. 

Q. Who* is the man who originally started the Paisa Fund Glass Works; what train- 
ing had he had?— /I. He had been to America, Japan and othef countines. He is Ml 
in the glass business at Ambala. ‘ 

Q. What classes of articles do you make?— /I. Generally lamp ware; chimneys end 
other things, such as handies, jars, etc. • 

Q. Are you able to temper them satisfactorily, so that they don’t break? — A, Tl»y 
do not break nowadays. 

Q. How many do you make a year? — A, For the last year we turned out from 82 
to 83 thousand rupees worth. 

Q, Do you get a ready sale for them? — A. Yes. 

Q. Has the Government glass expert visited your works?— /I. The Government 
expert, Mr. Dawson, had been to see the works in 1915. He is the Principal of the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 

(?. Not Mr. Dawson, but Mr. Elland.— A. He never came, hut Mr. DawsoK^d 
been to visit our works. 

Q. Mr^ Dawson is not the glass expert-, but Mr. Elland. If your Local Government 
made arrangements with the United Provinces, you could get him to visit your works, if 
you Wanted him to come down and give you any advice. You say on the last page, It 
would be a great' help if the Government employs a glass engineer, who wiU be easily 
approachable and will try to remove the difficulties of all the manufacturers.” Do you 
know efiough about glass to realize that you want more than one glass engineer ; you want 
a diversity of experts.—/!. For the present, if there is one engineer^ that would be 
sufficient. 

Q. But you want a man who is an expert in furnaces and pots, etc. — A, That is the 
most important point in glass factories. 

Q. And you want a man who understands the art of working furnaces pd keeping 
glass at a proper temperature, and you want chemists. — A, Before we require chemists, 
the knowledge of engineering is most essential. 

Q. And you also want men who know about moulding; do you do any mouidingj 
work? — A. No, we find it very difficult to get iron moulds. We tried our best in Bombay. 

Kichardson and Cruddas of Bombay replied regretting their inability to take up our 
work. We are getting the moulds cast in Bombay and turning them oirt in our factory. 

Q, It would be rather dangerous to start with one glass engineer, who could not 
be an expert and find out mistakes.— A. I have suggested that aided workshops should 
be requestod to undertake that work. 

Q. 1 am not alluding now to the question of moulds; I am going back to what you 
said about Government employing glass engineers. If you had a man who knew a little 
about all kinds of things, he would not know enough about any, and might lead you very 
wrong ; for instance, a man who knew all about moulding or blowing might lead you wioi^ 
about furnaces and pot-making material. — A. Before he undertakes any work he WiU 
have to give his plans and estimates and the things necessary for constructing the fumaoes. 

Q. Would it not be much better to have a set of four or five men?—- No, I io 
not think it is necessary. For chimney work, we do not require any except a glass engi- 
neer, who can construct convenient furnaces, 

Q, Have you had any difficulty about making pots; do you make your glass in pots? 
—4. We are trying our best to make pots ; even now we are getting the pots from Japan. 
The clay is found in India, but up till now nobody has tried the making of covered pots, 

Q, Have you had any discussion with the School of Art about it? — A. We haye. 

Q, Have they been able to give you any assistance yet? — A, We placed the diffi^ 
culty before them and" they said they would have to take special sanction. It is not is 
their power to make that experiment. 

Q. You mean that the Principal is not authorized •to incur that expendituin?“4: 
No, he is not authorized. What he said was that it is beyond his power to take tfcp ^ 
* work. « ’ , ^ 

Q. The actual manufacture? — A, Yes. 
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Q. •Gould he not investigate and find out what sort^of clay is suitable, and how it 
should be treated, and the type of furnace required to burn it in?— 4. He can do that. 

Q. Is he doing it?— if. I do not know that. When we referred to him he gave us 
this reply, and afterwards we did not refer to him. We' are trying our best by consulting 
different scientists in this matter, and we are now conducting the experiments at Talegaon. 

Q. You should explain to the School of Art what it is you want; what sort of pots, 
size and shape. — A. I will do it. 

Q. You say, “ Another way of helping the glass industry is by removing the taxes 
levied upon raw materials and chemicals, especially soda used in glass-making.’* What 
taxes do you allude to; do you mean customs duties? — A, Yes, and dock charges. 

Q. You might get the ship-owners to remove the freights! What proportion of your 
raw material is imported?— /I. Coal, which we get from Bengal. 

Q. Thfire is no tax on that. I suppose your trouble is the alkalies, soda and potash. 
— A. We use soda ash. Potash is very costly. It forma a fairly large proportion of 
our total cost. 

Q, Can soda ash not be made in this country? — A, Soda ash is found in an impure 
condition. It must be purified. 

Q. Would it not be preferable, from your point of view, for it to come from India, 
so as not to pay customs duties? — A, If somebody undertakes that work it will be better 
for Indian industries. 

President. — If we took off the import duties then the makers of soda ash would begin 
%b grumble. 

Mr, G, A. Thomas. — Q. You say that Mr. Dawson went down to inspect your works : 
when was that?~-.4. In 1915. 

Q. He made certain recommendations, didn’t he? — A, Yes. , 

Q. Do you remember what they w^ere? — A. He suggested at that time that some 
machinery should be introduced. 

, Q. Have you got’ the machinery? — A. Yea, I have installed an oihdhgine very 

recently. 

Q, How much have you spent on that? — A. I have not yet paid for that. I have 
taken it on trial as a loan. 

Q. What other recommendations did he mak(3? — A. "Wo have given orders for pyro- 
meters to see the temperature of the furnaces. 

Q You are now endeavouring to carry out his recommendations?— /I. Our inquiry 
is now nearly complete. 

Q. A year ago you declined to do anything. You said you were not prepared to spend 
money on machinery, but now you have changed your mind? — A. I was not against 
following his advice, but was collecting necessary information about it. 

Q. Can you tell me why Talegaon was selected as the site of the glass factory? — A. It 
was not started with the object of making it a commercial success. First it was started with 
the object of imparting knowledge in the glass industry. At the time of starting this school 
I was not there, but the corniiiitlee had experience in the formation of the glass industry. 

■ and so they thought it better to take up this problem. They got imnn land ; and the climate 
was also suitable, being cool. 

Q, From every other point of vit w it is about' the worst possible site you could have 
chosen for a glass factory? — A . Not so l)ad as that. 

Q. What raw materials are obtainable locally? — A. There is flint there. 

Q. Do you use the flint there? — A. formerly wo did; now we do not. ' 

e. I see you suggest that the only way of getting over the difficulty of the cost of 
bringing Bengal coal to the factory is to reduce railway freights : would not a better way 
be to remove your factory to Bengal? — A. It is a school, not a factory. 

•Q. What public bodies do you say are best fitted to start pioneer industries? — A. The- 
same as our institution. 

Q. You call your inotitution a public body? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that when Government experts are lent unconditionally “ the factory 
should be bound to return to Government a part of profits due to the services of the expert.” 
How are you going to estimate those profits? — A. That would depend upon the problems 
we give him* 
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Q. It would be very diflSicult to determine the profits?— -4. Supposing we are mmble 
to make a certain big article ; if we try to settle the percentage beforehand^ we shalf petht^^ 
be losers ; the part of the profit fpr each individual problem will have to be settled before- 
hand. We cannot settle a definite percentage for all problems varying in their importance; 
if we do like that we shall be the losers, for the profits we gain from knowing how to blow a 
particular article and how to construct a furnace, are not the same. And eo the percent- 
age or sum total cannot be settled beforehand. 

Q. Then Government is to have a royalty on your output, which is due to the services 
of the expert? — A. If an experiment comes out successful through the efforts of the expert, 
then the cost of the experiment should be borne by the manufacturer. 

Q. You say that ‘‘the factory should be bound to return to Got^ernmefnt a part of 
profits due to the services of the expert.” What do you mean by that? — A. I also say, 

” the results of his researches may become the property of the factories if they would like 
to buy by paying the actual charges of the expert.” 

Q. How are you going to settle the profits? — A. That will be settled before he takes 
up the problem according to its importance. 

Sir F. H. StewaH. — Q. Why Avonldn’t men with “patriotic and self-sacrificing views” 
join a Government pioneer factory? — A. The establishment charges would be more. 

Q. You mean they think Government would make a mess of it? How about the 
Madras aluminium factory?—.!. Of course the case of the Madras factory is quite 
different. 

Q. If Government started a pioneer factory, it would only do so in the public interests, 
would it not? — A. No, you sec' then" the mnning charges would be more. That is the. 
case of the Madras glass factory. 

Q. Why? — A. Because the Government would employ men who would require* big 
ealarjes. 

Q, While that is not tlm case in public factories? Then later on you say, “Govern- 
ment Departments settle their purchases by the tender system which a manufacturer can- 
not accept.” What do you mean by that? — A. Whenever we want to send a tender we 
have to keep ^^posits with the particular department. Suppose if we wanted to supply 
railways with our articles, we must keep some deposit with them for a certain time, while' 
we are pressed for want of money. 

Q. Is it such a large amount as that? — A. Besides the question of money, all pro- 
cedure is very inconvenient to the manufacturer. 

Q. Then about the situation of your factory. You just said that you don‘t wish to 
regard it as a factory from the commercial ])oint of view. You want to regard it as a school. ' 
It is not a commercial proposition? — A. It is a school, to impart knowledge. 

Q. It is not a commercial proposition at all? — A. No, but we are trying to make as 

much profit as we can fix>m that scIkk)!, so that we should not he overburdened. 

Q. If you wanted to start a school, why did you ch(x)He to start a glass factory in an 

unsuitable place?- -.4. That is beyond my power to explain, because I was not present when 
this school was , Parted . 

PreMcnt. — Q, Do you think it’ well for it to go on in a place that is unsuitable? — 
.1. It is not unsuitable for a glass school. 

Q. But you have no fuel?-- A . Yes, there is no fuel. 

Q. You have no soda ash?- A No. 

Q. You have no sand that you use now? — A . There is sand. 

Q. But you don’t use it? A. No. 

Q. So you don’t use loc-ally any of the materials? — A. No. 

Q, ^^And your market is not near Talegaon?— It is very near Bombay and Poona. 

Q. But then it is easier to have a school nearer Bombay? — A. Talegaon is besides 

cooler than Bombay, 

Q. You think the climate is an advantage?— A. Yes, when they started the school, 
labour was also very cheap. 

Q. Is it wise to train students in a place where the conditions are utterly unlike those 
that would be necessary to make that glass industry a paying proposition?— A. That point 
should be studied by manufacturers who want to start factori(58 on a commercial basis. 

Q. Is it wise to carry on a school there and work in conditions not suitable for com- 
mercial purposes? Would not the students learn more if they ^worked in a factory ' 

commercial conditions? — A . At first the processes should be taught and then they should 
be acquainted with other matters. 







Q. yrhey could leara the processes in commercial institutions where they would see 
conditions suitable for commercial success. — A. We give instructions to them as to what 
are the important factors that go to make a success. 

Q. Could they not get those instructions in a class room. Could you not have 
leisures or gramophones introduced? You cannot teach students unless they are working 
under natural conditions ; you are not doing the students any good. — A. I do not think so, 
because a school can be started in any place. 

Sir D, J. Tata. — Q. Could you give us the history of the Paisa Fund? Who started 
it, how much money was collected, and what are the objects of the institution? — A. Mr. 
Antaji Damp^ar Kah is the man who first started this institution. 

Q. Where does he come from? — A. From the Thana District. He had an idea of 
starting an Industrial Fund. He then formed a committee of respectable and prominent 
leaders. With the help of those leaders, he was able to form a committee, some of the most 
respectable and prominent men being elected, and then fhey after a long and thorough 
' discussion started this school at Talegaon. 

Q. Where did they get their funds? — A. By collecting. 

Q, I suppose everybody subscribed a pice, or more? — A. A pice is the minimum 
but even if a thousand rupees are given, they are accepted. They have collected nearly 
76,000 rupees or so, out of which they have spent 60,000 rupees in the training school. The 
expenses are kept up by voluntary oontribiitions from time to time. 

Q. Have you got a system of collecting? Does money come to you voluntarily? — 
A . People go round from house to house and collect. They distribute information about 
the institution and then they got contributions from all sympathizing people. 

Q. Is it sufficiently advertised to get people to come and study in it? — A. Whenever 
we want to admit students we give a notice in the leading papers. • 

Q. In the vemaculal:? — A. No, in all, in Canarese, and Marathi. • . 

Q. Are any of your students educated in any sense? — .4. Whenever we admit them 
we see what qualifications they possess. 

Q. You said that’ you admit them when they are 12 years old? — A. At fhat time we 
•see if they know something of primary education and mechanics. 

<J. They could not very well at 12 years of age?— From 12 to 14. We have got 
some boys of 12. 

Q. The only thing that prompted you to choose Talegaon was that it was a very cool 
place? — A, Yes, and we got land free and it is very near Poona and Bombay. MemWs 
from these places find it convenient to go to Talegaon and inspect the school work. 


Witness No. 845. 

Mr. B. D. Amin, B.A., M.8.C.I., Ex^opicio Director^ the Alembic Chemical Works Company, j), 

Limited, Baroda Camp. 

Written Evidence. 

Before coming to the evideiKo proper, I beg to observe that the present industrial 
situation calls for prompt action on the part of both the people and the Government. It 
calls not only for the maximum effort on the part of the people, but also for the closest co- 
operation between the people and the Government, involving, wherever necessary, the use 
of Government organization, as well as opportune legislative action. There are enterprises 
started by Indians that are struggling oii their way as best as they can. I am interested in 
the concern started and run by Indians and the concern — the Alembic Chemical Works 
Company, Limited, Bombay and Baroda—which I represent, is one which falls under the 
above category and I attempt below to describe those difficulties which beset it : — 

General. 

ImpoHation of duty-paid spirits and spirituous articles into any part of India direct from 
our factory. — In accordance^ wdth the present excise rules and regulations, spirits and 
spirituoufl products, even intended for export to any part of British India, have first to be 
imported into Bombay, before being despatched direct to their destination. This procedure 
is a cumbrous one involving considerable delay, inconvenience and unnecessary loss, as 
consignments meant for places between Bombay and Baroda and northwards have to pay 
double railway freight, cartage and cooly charges, which go to enhance the cost price, thus 
tt^ng'it almost impossibli for our concern to compete with foreign manufacturers. This 
i^triction enforces us to supply our customers of Baroda Camp, which is only a tnile's 
distance from our factory,* from pur Bombay Stores, thus entailing unnecessarily double 
carriage charges and loss of time. 
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With a view, therefore, to expedite despatch of our duty-paid spirituous products to 
any part of India from our factory direct 80 as to enable us to compete with the foreipi 
dealers in our line, we propose the following course, which without affecting tue Goven^r 
ment revenue, will greatly facilitate our business : — 

We should be provided with a bonded warehouse cither in Baroda Camp or within ; 
railway limits at the Baroda Station; this request, if complied with, will help US to increm^ 
our business by enabling us to manufacture goods to the full extent of our capacity whic^;; 
we estimate at 450 gallons of pure rectified spirit per day. ^ .* ^4 

PeimiBBion for denaturing spirit in our factory, under the Baroda Ooverrmcnt 
vision preferably or under that of the nearest British Exciee Officer, YTp soU^'the 
sion in order to enable us to export our industrial alcohol to any part of India, 

Baroda State, without requiring us to lock up a large amount of money which, under 
present procedure, we are required to do for first importing recced spirit into Bombay 
methylation on prepayment of the full duty leviable on such spirit and thus pla^ng us • 
a disadvantage and dfficulty which we experience in competing with Java spirits imported . 
in bond. At present the market is practically closed to us for sale of this our staple product 
chiefly for which the factory was originally started. ^ ^ 

Export of spirits and spirituous products in bond to big coastal towns in India and also 
to any other places outside India. —Under the present procedure, we are allowed to import 
our spirits into Bombay and Ahmedabad only on prepayment of duty, prior to their removal 
from our factory. This necessitates a large outlay of working capital ultimately increasing 
the prime cost. This restriction acts as a hardship on us as we lose heavily by way of 
interest on a very large amount of money which we have unnecessarily to lock up for the 
prepayment of duty which amounts to about rupees three lakhs (3,00,000) per year on an 


average. 

The spirits irom foreign countries imported into British India by sea come in bond and 
the duty thereon is paid on clearance from a bonded warehouse wherein they are stored^ oh 
importatfon. Our proflucis may be treated in the same manner as those of foreign countriOB. . 
thus removing tho disadvantage under which we are at present working in competition with s 
foreign imports^ 

Although* we had had inquiries from England for rectified spirit, it did not pay tl8 
supply it as we had to pay tariff duty both in India and England which made our cost quite 
prohibitive. The payment of tariff duty at the place of exportation and also at that oi^, , 
importation is a clear injustice which practically closes against us the markets of oth^^ 
countries, 

Charging the excise duty instead of tariff duty , — Our products being manufactured^ 
India do not come under the customs regulations, and as such should be subject to the 
ment of excise duty which is charged on country spirits. If our products are treated as loibal 
and subjected to excise duty, it will enable us to compete with bounty-fed foreign spirit . 4 
against which vwe shall be afforded a protection in this shape without requiring any change 
to be made in the tariff. 


Protection against forcAgn goods imported in India . — In case our suggestion of levying 
the excise dufy on our products instead of the tariff duty is not acceptable, we would suggest 
an imposition of a surtax on all goods coming from outside the statutory limits of Budia 
which will afford us a protection against the imported goods and the help rendered us 
in this direction would go a great way in developing our industry at the same time iucreWi- 
ing the Government revenue. ^ 

In this connection we respectfully invite your kind attention to the following para- 
graph of the report of the Departmental Committee on Industrial Alcohol to the ChanceQc^ 
of Exchequer (presented to Parliament, 11th April 1905) : — 

It is patent that producers, thus hampered, could not hope to compete sucoeftsfully, 
either in the home or in foreign markets against rivals not similarly hampered, nnlesfl 
some counterpoise were provided to the burdens that fiscal r^trictions impose upon them. - 
Accordingly the law does provide such a counterpoise in case ot the home market by making ,, 
the duty on imported spirit exceed the duty on British spirit by an amount i^quivalent tp 
the burdens on the home producer — this is called the “surtax’' and in the case of foreim,^ 
markets, by granting to the home producer allowances calculated on the same basis.” 
relieve imported spirit from the surtax which is needed to counterbalance the biirdm . 
imposed on production in this country by the excise regulations would be manifestly unfair^ ; 
and its effect would be to give to the State-aided spirits from Germany or Buflsia a prac^cal 
monopoly of the market in this country for industrial spirits.” 

Both the allowance and the surtax aim at the same purpose, which is not to put i&e ! 
Indian producer of spirits in a position of advantage an compared with his foreign 
colonial competitor, but save him from being placed in a position of disadvantage with the \ 
qutside comprtitors. ' * . . . - . . 
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I might mention here that at present in the United Kingdom an allowance on exporta- 
tion of M. per proof gallon in the case of plain spirits and of 6d, per proof gallon in the 
case of compounded spirits is granted. The allowance of Sd. per proof gallon is also paid 
on all spirits used in arts and manufactures. In addition to the above allowance, a special 
allovfance of 8^ per cent, for waste in manufacture is allowed on all compounded spirits 
exported from the United Kingdom. While such a state of affairs prevails in the case of 
United Kingdom and its Government come forward to afford special facility for the develop- 
ment and extension of this particular branch of trade, I would humbly urge that in the case 
^ country like India still ampler facilities should be afforded, viz., in addition to the above 
allowances, an allowance of 6 per cent, is necessary to, compensate for the loss of spirit 
occurring in tl!e manhfacture of the various preparations and it should be at this rate 
instead of 3 per cent, allowed for similar reasons in the United Kingdom on spirits exported 
in considemtion of the fact that owing to the nuich higher temperature in this country a 
correspondingly higher manufacturing loss is inevitable. 

. ^ Tmmpon facilities : — Although we pay a very large amount in the form of railway 

freight, amounting to about a lakh of rupees per year on transport of our raw materials and 
finished products, we are not afforded any facility with regard to transport. 

We do not receive regular and timely supplies of nwwra and coal in season due to 
shortage of waggon supply ; and although we have tried many a time even in different direc- 
tions, we are neither given siding facilities, nor do the railway companies give us any con- 
cession in rates as is granted to other sister induBtries which, to our detriment, creates 
an unfair competition. If we are given concession in rates, of railway freight on rnrurra 
flowers — the chief raw material for industrial alcohol in India — we shall get them cheaper 
from other parts of India, where they are found in abundance, while heavy transport 
charges make it prohibitive for us to do so at present; and the granting of concession in 
rates on spirits and industrial alcohol will help us to compete with the forejgn importern. 

Further, we have made seveial representations to the railway company for eafly 
despatch of, and proper watch over our spirit consignments • which are detained* af the 
junction stations beyond a normal period where they are tampered with during transit and 
reach their destination in a leaking condition. This puts us to a very heavy loss. But 
I(^ilway authorities have not given any consideration these representations.* 

I now come to the general questions on which I offer my views as under • 

" Other form of Government Action and Organization. 


' r"'l' 

' (h) 


Amongst many factors which stand out prominently as bar against the develop- 
ment of various mdustrics in India, there is one of transpori difficulty and heavy 
railway freights. If, for example, any article were made at Baroila as cheap 
as at London, yet the people at Madras will have to pay a higher price for the 
Baroda product, taking into consideration heavy railway freights and tlu 5 high 
charge of strong spirit containers used to avoid leakage and evaporation. 

The railway freight rates for the trade should be uniform according to distance, 
rimI if any reduction is granted, it should he entirely for tlie trade and iKrt for 
any particular individual or a firm. 

Financial Aid io Industrial Enterprises. 


Question 1 (a) The Government assistance by way of financial aid to industrial enter- 
prises should not be such as would (*r. ate an unfair ee>mpetition between industrial concerns 
of the same nature in different proviriceH ; as for instance an industry started in Calcutta 
or in Madras should not he afforded such a help in any shape as would make the products 
of a similar industry started in Bombay unsaleable in its own province. 


(h) No money gi*ants need be giver hv the Government. 


(c) Government' should not help industries either by bounties or subsidies, hut should 
give protection against lx)unty-fed foreign imfiorts by a countervailing tariff. 


(d) Machinery and plant may be supplieu on hire-purchase system to cottage indus- 
triee only ; this object may be secured through co-operative so(*iGties. 


(e) The system. of preferential purchase by (xovernment of products should be 
adopted and to facilitate this, Goveniment Stores Department should be located in India 
and nofr with the India Office in London, and a list of Government requirements should be 
periodically published. There should be a museum of Goveniment requirements at each 
Provincial Government seat. 


In this connection, I may invite the kind attention of the Commission to the order of 
the Baroda Government, the object and aim of which are highly laudable and worth follow- 
ing, ^ The order runs as under 


“ Orders have been frequently issued with the object of encouraging the local manu- 
il^turere in the State for thef purchase of articles manufactured by individual factories (of 
use of State Departments, but as'an uniform standard being found necessary to be fixed * 

. li H 1442—126 
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with a view to encourage the indigenous art and industry, the following regulation is sanc- 
tioned, and it is hoped that this regulation will be given entire efiEect to by every depart- 
ment 

(1) The Director of Commerce and Industry should prepare a list of artictes manu- 
factured in the State; any alterations and additions in the art and indusity 41 th® 
State' effected after the preparation of the list should be published in the new Hat 
with modifications. 

(2) A copy of the list after publication should be furnished to every department of the 

State. 1 ;, 

(8) Every department of the State must purchase the requirements, so far as avail- 
able, from the factories of the State, but if there is a material difference in price, 
quality or manufacture, there is no objection to buy those articles frpm outside, 
after sanction as specified in the following clause is obtained. 

(4) If it is not possible to purchase articles manufactured in the factories of the State 
for any particular reason stated in the 3rd clause there is no objection to purchase 
articles from outside after sufficient ground is shown of so doing and after the 
sanction of the Dowan is obtained. A copy of the grounds on which it may be 
determined to purchase the articles from outside, along with a copy of the Dewan^s 
order thereon, may be sent to the Director of Commerce and Industry. 

(5) If the Director of Commerce, after examining the list, finds any defects or 
inferiority in quality in the articles manufactured in the State, he should bring it 
to the notice of the owner of the factory and help him to improve upon it. 

(0) Every department should send a list of their likely requirements to the Director 
of Qpmmerce at the beginning of every year. The Director of Commerce should 
examine these lists and should inquire if th^rticles , mentioned therein ai*e likely 

. » to be maiiiifactured in this State. Such lists should be published every year for , 
the inforniation of the public. ' "*^5 

(7) , The goods required for the departments of the State should be purchased as far' 
as possible through the merchants of the State only. The responsibility of en- , 
forcing the regulation accordingly will lie on the chief officer of the Department. 

1 submit the following further suggestions for consideration 

(1) Spirit for use in industrial purposes should be free of duty, and if this conceimo^ 

were granted the following new industries in which the spirit is chiefly used are 
likely to be successful : — ’ ^ 

(a) Manufacture of perfumed spirit. 

(b) Making of denatured spirit for burning and motive power. 

(c) Making of furniture polishes and lacquers. 

(d) Making of tinc^tures, extracts, liniments, liquors and spirits for medical 

(c) As a solvent for medicinal drugs and manufacture of alkaloids pom vege^ 
table drugs and certain other chemicals. 

(/) Making essences for syrups and lerated waters. 

(<;) For manufacture of ether and chloroform. 

(h) Manufacture of colours. 

(2) Duty on spirits contained in the bond fide medicinal preparations should be 
charged at a lower rate than that charged on potable spirits. 

(8) Eectified spirit should be allowed to be used as a solvent, or as & crystallizing 
medium or as a washing liquid in the manufacture of chemicals, drugs, colours, 
synthetic perfumes, natural perfumes, etc., under the control of a Government 
officer, Bucli prodiu^ts, if containing spirit, in the form (rf spirit, when coming 
out of the factory, to pay usual duty. 

(4 ) Bectified spirit and absolute alcohol for the bond fide use of colleges, schools, and 
research laboratories, and other •educational institutions may be given duty free 
on a requisition being made by the head of any such institution to the Govern- 
ment. 

(5) JFor denaturing spirit .for uses as fuel, power and for manufacturing purposes, 
cheap denaturants produced in the country may be used ; such denaturanlj^tot H 
poisonous and incapable of being separated from* the denatured spirit by'iniual^' 
means and to have such distinct smell as cannot be removed by usual Aew wft ' 
as can distinguish denatured spirit from iindenatured one by smell itpfyv /'h- 
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In cases where the usual denat'urants are unsuitable for any particular manufacture, 
speeiid denaturing agents may fie allowed as suggested by the Departmental Committee on 
Industrial Alcohol in their report submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in April 

Wotmusion , — I have the honour respectfully to bring to .your serious notice the fact 
that we have been representing our difficulties for the last 4 (four) years, but much to our 
regret, our representations have not received any consideration so far. The suggestions 
submitted require removal of fiscal regulations which act’ as impediments to the growth of 
jmr industry, and which can be removed without the least danger to the Government 
revenue, and in view of the declared policy of the Government to encourage Indian indus- 
tries we trust our suggestions will receive due, fair and prompt consideration, so as to facili- 
tate our business and secure our interests in competition with foreign importers. 

Obal Evidence, 28th November 1917 

Mr, G, A: Thomas. — Q. When did you write this evidence? — A. In January 1917. 

Q. I think some of your difficulties have been removed since then? — A. Out of 
several difficulties enumerated in my written evidence, only one difficulty is partially 
removed, i.c., permission for denaturing spirit in our factory at Baroda under the Baroda 
Government supervision is granted, but facility for exporting to any part of British India 
Jirectly from our factory is not granted. 

Q* Is not rectified spirit for industrial purposes free of duty? — A. The Government 
3f India have authorized the remission of the existing excise duty of Rs. 11-4-0 per proof 
Qtallon on locally manufactured rectified spirit used for industrial purposes, but this con- 
session has not been made to apply to wastage of spirit in the processes for the production 
of articles which would be liable on importation to spirit duty under items 84, 35, 86 of 
Bchedule II of the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act IV of 1916, thereby prohibiting the 
existing Indian industries in item 34 perfumed spirit, in item 35 liqueurs, cordials, mixtures 
and other preparations confaining {Spirit, in item 3() all other sorts of spirits, i.e., iijcludmg 
pharmaceutical preparations containing spirit. British manufacturers •are allowed on these 
preparations remission over 3 per cent, more spirit than actually exported. Thus the con- 
cessions granted are partial and cannot serve any pui*pose in case of industries iy existence 
Ert; present in India. 

Q. Is not the duty on your denatured spirit 7| per cent ? — A. No duty is charged 
^ locally manufactured denature<l spirit, but 7} per cent, is charged on denatured spirits 
ui^ only in pharmaceutical preparations. 

Q, Those two are the main difficulties? — A, Yes. 

Q. You want to have a warehouse within the railway limits of Baroda? — A, Yes. 

' "(j. Has not that yet been given to you? — A. No. 

Q. Have you not received any reply from the GovfAnment on the subject? — A. We 
have been asked to ascertain whether the Railway Company will grant us a site for the con- 
struction of a warehouse within the railway limits of the Baroda Station. We addressed a 
letter to the Railway Company and the reply we got was that we should forward our applica- 
tion through the Darbar of Baroda for this purpose. We forwarded our application through 
the Darbar of Baroda and the Darbar of Baroda addressed a letter in this matter 
through the Resident at Baroda Camp stating that the land in the Baroda territory 
is ceded to the British Government with a view to foster and develop home indus- 
tries and that they would not object to a site within railway limits being given to our 
Company as a special case and on the understanding that the rent, if any, which the Rail- 
way authorities may charge for the occupation thereof is credited to the State. I do not 
know further about it. 

Q. You are in a fair way to get what you want there? — .4. Yes; so far as the ware- 
house within the railway limits at Baroda. 

Q. So two difficulties have been rernoveu and one is in the process of being removed. 
^4. When the bonded warehouse is given to us at Baroda, there will be no difficulty for 
importation of duty-paid spirits and spirituous articles into any part of India direct from 
our factory. 

Q, If you get that, there is nothing else to complain about? — A . ^ We have to compete 
with foreign spirits. It has for long been the policy of Government that the excise duty on 
all articles manufactured from spirit other than ordinary potable country spirit shtoold be 
the flame as customs duty and a minimum strength has been imposed on perfumed spirit. 
A# a rebate or allowance of M. per proof gallon on plain and of 5d, per proof gallon on eom- 
pdOllded spirit is given in the United Kingdom on all spirits exported, it would seem to 
fdlow that to put Indian manufacturers in a position of equality, the excise duty should 
fidl short of the eustomB di^ty by similar amounts. In other countries it is probable that 
eiBular allowances are granted. By the present customs system of charging duty, imports 
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spirits are unduly favoured to the extent shown above. The net result is this: — -IWiilo 
foreign as well as Indian spiiit manufacturers have to pay apparently the same tariff rate 
duty, foreign firms get a rebate of Bd. per proof gallon for plain and TxL per proof gaHott , 
for coinpoiinded spirits as well us an allowance of B per cent, in alcohol export^ as 
perfumes, tinctures, etc., for rebate purposes. It is obvious then that foreign 
not in the same i> 08 ition but enjoy material advantage over Indian competitors. As all' 
the British excise regulations are enforced in India, Indian manufacturers of spirits for 
perfumes, tinctures, etc., are entitled to tlie same rebate rules, because the extra manu- 
factunng cost entailed by them is to be borne by Indian firms too. In fact, compared with 
British and foreign firms, Indian firms are at present in the same position in which 
British firms found themselves in 18C0 in comparison with foreign fkms supplying spirits 
to United Kingdom. To put them on an equal footing the British Parliament granted the 
rebate of Bd. and 5d. The difficulty felt by British firms then is felt by us now, and hence ^ 
we ask for a similar solution by keeping the customs duty higher than excise duty to that 
extent. We must be placed in the same position as foreigners. 

President. — Q. You state here that the difficulty with you is that you have to be in 
Baroda and not in British territory.— .1 . We have our registered office in Bombay, and 
Baroda is a branch, so we are in British territory. The question of excise control and 
jurisdiction ciin be solved by giving us a bonded wareliouse in railway limits of the Baxoda 
Station, as we have agreed to construct a bonded warehouse at our cost and also have agreed 
to pay Rr. 1,800 per yt'ar foi* the expenses of the staff to be maintained for excise' control 
at this warehouse. 


Q. I do not think, as a Commission, we should rejiort against that paiticular difficulty 
because it takes us to local conditions.- — A. It is not Io(‘al as local excise duty is not charged 
on our spirits, but Indian tariff rate duty is made applicable to oiir spirit by Imperial 
Government, so it is Imi>erial duty and not local excise duty with wliich we are concerned. 


' Q. But the circumstances are local. We could not re})orf on this particular case un* 
lessht 18 a t\^ical case. — A. It is a typical case so far as industrial alcohol is concerned^ 
for the. whole of India and many Indian industries are dependent upon the cheap produc- 
tion and supply industrial aleohol. 

Mr. C.* E. Lo(r.—Q. Do you know at what price Java pnxluces commercial spirit?-^ 

A . rdo not know of their cost price. 

Q. Do you know what it is made from? — A. It is made fi*om molasses, ^ 

Q. It is made from a waste product of sugar manufaidure which they previously Ulfti': 
to throw into the rivers? — A. Yes. 


this counti-^ 


Do you know what happens to the corresponding product of the sugar industiijin 
try? — .4. It is <aitt‘n by the people in the form of gur. ' 


Q. And you are eating in this country what Java people were previously throwing 
away, and do you think it is likely that you will la; able to make it as cheaply as Java? — A* 
Yes, we havt^ mowra flowers ii^ grtuit abundance in forests, which has equally high per- 
centage of sugar in it and which is procuralde at a very cheap rate, sometimes even by 1 
paying the ('ost of colK'ction from the forests. 


Q. What raw materials do you use? — A. Moivra and coal. We use largely firewood. 
We get both vwwra and flrew(x)d at a very cheap rate from the nearest forests of Baria^ 
Panch Mahals, Chhota Ddepiir, Baroda State aird Alirajpur. As regards nmcra, I Rave 
read the repoi't of the Industries and Commerce Department of His Highness the Nizam's 
Dominions in which it was stated that nwum was thrown away and allowed to waste in 
forests as they could not find market for this forest product. If railway facilities are given, 
we would import from there paying only the cost of collections to ix>or people. 


Q. You say, “ We shall get them cheaper from other parts of India where they ore 
found in abundance.” Why did you not })ut up the factory near the place where it is avail- 
able? — A. When the crop of inoura flowers from forests nearest our factory is not^ found' 
in abundance, we could very well import from such distant places, in case of emergency if 
we have transpoH facility. With liglil railway freight and nominal price if wa*|f6t mowfCk 
from places where the seasonal crop is found in abundance, why should we ndt .utilize it? 

Q. You put your place of business a long way from where coal is, and in a place whe!P6 
there is not sufficient raw material, and it seems to me that your complaint as to railway 
charges is to some extent prejudiced thereby. — A. We have located our factory at 8^ place 
where we have more than sufficient quantity of firewood ; so much in abundance that our 
part is meeting the demand of some of the mills in Ahmedabad, and ae regardfl^raw 
materials, i.c.. mowra floWers, we have large forests near our factoiy from which we 
mowra flowers for our requirements, and over and above ouj requirements, these forests 
a*r<( supplying mowra flowers to Surat and Urun distilleries in Bombay, 
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Do jaa use firewood or coal? — A. We use both. U coal is available at moderate 
rate/ we use coal and in time of coal scarcity we use firewood. ^ 

Q, I suppose you have considered this point, that there are two classes of manu- 
Inmar people who make commercial spirit and peo]pIe who use it in their manu- 
Yes, we have considered this point and we have two departments in our 
concern, (1) distillery and (2) pharmacy. In distillery department we manufacture and 
9ap|dy industrial alcohol to the trade. In pharmacy department we use alcohol for the 
manufacture of medicines, perfumery, alcoholic beverages, etc. We have a large demand 
in both the departments and the whole of our output can be consumed by Ahmedabad and 
parts north of it if we have not to send our spirits and spirituous preparations to Bombay 
under excise rules*, and if we are allowed to keep Baroda warehouse as the distributing centre 
for, all our spirituous products. 

President. — Q. If you wish to put up the price of imported alcohol, you will hit the 
people who mak» use of it very largely and you will render them unable to compete with 
fcha other people who import varnish and other things? — A. What we want is to put Indian 
manufacturers on a footing even approaching to equality with European exporters of spirits 
and spirituous preparations. Both the allowances and the surtax aim at the same purpose 
which is not to put the Indian producers of spirits in a position of advantage as compared 
with their foreign or colonial competitors, but to save them from being placed in a position 
of disadvantage. In imposing a heavy duty on Indian spirits, it is necessary at the same 
time to impose on their manufacture restraints designed to prevent any spirit from escaping 
the duty. These restraints have the effect of appreciably increasing the cost of manufacture, 
and in consequence the burden of the duty on the Indian producers of spirit is not adequately 
measured by the figure of the duty alone, but must be measured by that figure plus the 
figure by which the cost of manufacture is increased by the excise restrictions. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are an ex-officio Director? Whut do you^ mean by 
that? — A. The Company is. an incorporated one. It is a limited company having ite^ 
capital subscribed by shares. I am representing in the Board of Directors Managing Agents 
and as such I have to watch the interest of th(' Managing Agents and wdtk with the Direc- 
tors of the Company enjoying the same rights as are enjoyed by the Directors, but other 
Directors are made to retire every yeai* by rotation, but I am a permanent raetnber of the 
Board and have not to retire by rotation . 

President.^Q. Would it not bo advisable for you to alter this printed statement of 
yooF. evidence in accordance with your answers to Mr. Thomas which show that many of 
ifaieis difficulties that you had last year when you wTote this have disappeared? — A. I do 
not wish to alter my printed statement of evidence as the abolishing of ad valorem duty of 

^ cent, (i.e., 2 annas per gallon on spirits as actually methylated) on locally 
milimaotured denatured spirit does not put us on equal footing with British distillers, as 
in United Kingdom, where to put them on par, foreign sjiirits have to pay a customs 
surtax of 5d. per proof giillon equivalent to about Sd. pcM* gallon on the spirits as Hctually 
methylated. Like the British, we have also to compete with foreign spirits getting allow- 
ance on exportation from their Governments. Hence a similar tax alone c^n put us on an . 
equal footing with foreign competitions. 

Q. You would rather let your written statement stand as it is? — 4. I would like to 
keep it as it is. After I submitted my written evidence T met’ with another difficulty. Our 
Agent at Karachi sent a consignment of our spirituous preparations to Ludhiana. The 
Excite Officer of the Punjab Government did not allow the sale of our products, but our 
Agent was ordered to take it back to Karachi. We submitted our case to the Bombay 
Govemment, the Government of India and the Punjab Government. Bombay Govern- 
ment sent us a reply saying that under section 8B4 of the Punjab Excise Manual the import 
of I^ian made foreign spirit cannot be allowed into the Punjab except that made at 
Messrs. Carew and Co.'s Rosa Distillery in the United Provinces and asked us to apply direct 
to Punjab Government. Punjab Government, when moved, replied that the 
Lieutenant-Governor regrets he is unable to relax the prohibition. The Government of 
Inffia, Department of Commerce and Industry, replied that the matter is still under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. This unexpected difficulty has now been 
experienced by our Company and the market for our Indian products in Punjab is closed 
to us even though we pay Indian tariff rat(' duty, while the market is open for spirits 
imported from Java and Japan in Punjab. 

Q. You had difficulty in selling spirits for drinking purposes. That has nothing 
whatever to do with industry.— A. Potable drinks are coming in large quantities from 
different countries, and there is no reason why we are not placed in the same position as the 
ioffdgB canntrieEi. 

We would like to see fess of it consumed, both foreign and Indian.— If drink- 
intf is to be discouraged, importation of potable drinks from other countries must first of all ^ 
« If foreigners are allowed to trade in this line freely, we do not’ see how drink- * 
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mg will be discouraged simply by stopping potable drinks manufactured in our distSIftry. 
li you stop foreign imports, we shall close this department and shall open uew indnstnos 
in which spirit is chiefly used as enumerated in the latter part of my writtt n evidenifc, 

Q. Which line will you-open? — A. A line in which industrial alcohol is 
largely. 

. 9: •^*** difficulties in the way especially when you combine tibe sale d[ 

for drinking purposes?-— A. We have distillery and pharma^ d^artments wtrindr^taA 
zQ^ftgod independently, end if our difficulties could be remoyea by separstion of thofle'lteji 

Prep^ed t. „o 

Q. Them are difficulties in the way and attempts to tackle th/difficnltiAg 
The C8^ has teen for a long time under the consideration, not only of this Government^ 
of the Home Government A. Indian manufacturers should be put on a footinir 
approachmg to ^uahty with European exporters of spirits and spirituous-proparaSoiiS 
that we can fairly compete with them. We want but a fair field of competition 
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Witness No. 346. 

Me. Jamnauas M. Mkhta. LL.B., Barm(er-at-Lm>, Bombay. ‘ 

WuirrEN EvidbncEp 

I ani a Master of Arts and a Bachelor of Laws of the Bombav i n ^ 

the Bar in ] 914. During my stay in England for over a year and a^alf I V ! Jr? ^ 
Edmburgli, (ilasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. In London I had sripcinl^ ed^mbridge, 
knowing the difficulties and disabilities of Indian students. I was a member oTSfpv 
Committee of the London Indian Association and was for sorafe time its p Executivj 
presided at a meeting of the Indian students held at Caxton Hall on the 8th Mav lOlTto JdoJ 
a statement of their grievances, copy whereof I enclose and mark A * T Zsa ^ ^ 

with almost all the office bearers and principal members of the Indian EngineerwSm^ 
London rfnd fiad through them occasion to learn of the grievances of that cfass of 
I was invited and gave evidence, both oral and written heforp « =.,k 
by the London Advisory Committee for Indian students with the aTmrn?o?”#*&? 

Secretary of State for India on the 6th October 1913 “ to inauire inS ^ 

Inns of Court and other public bodies which appeared to pris hardiv 

and to present the report to the London Advisory Committeft^anrl fr ^*4. B^udeute 

generally into the complainis of the Ltm stutentsT 

I am the Honorary Secretary of the Indian Students’ Friends’ Society estahIi«l,.A ■ p ! 
two years ago to watch, promote and safeguard the interests of IndifJa? j 

Kingdom. That Society addressed a memorial to His Excellency the Vi*cerov and^O 
General jn Conned on the (juestion of thp a ^ viceroy and Governor 

on Ih. wa July 1916, . 4^X11 j “Jb X “ ''■» »"»"1 

Indn’ “Ciriw rSJyrmt" “ ““ 

only point on which 1 wish to give evidence before this Commission i« *• 

of Indian students who go to England and other foreign countries for the 
education. In 1899 the Indian National Congress passed a resolution - 

^ce of tecbmcal education. It is indeed an iudispUable preliiiinaJy to tt'JroL? ® W"*’ 
tries m this country; ever since then both the Lvernment and L nilE t ** ^ 

increasing attention to that subject. It is recognized that India by virtue of its w'"’ 
able stores of raw materials affords a splendid field for industrial enWri * vast and illimit- 
shy, can be induced if a sufficient return is fairly assured Labour is i capital, though 

l.»b«n found by exp.™,,,. »„ P «•»?. bA 

experts can be brought into the field to organize, inanage and conTnJ 

industries on the latest scientific methods. Wy an ind^trv has f£ “““u&cturi^ 

want of trained technical experts. To remedy this staie of £ 0 ™ f 1 4^ 

for impartmg technical education in schools in India itselfi *But it k tolK 

18 wanted is not a class of trained mechanics but experts who have received 

education and training. Government has started a system of techn^ll wwmtiflo 

suggested by the Simla Conference of 1901, andeince then a numbpr «>» the lm«s 

toEnglandas State scholars for the purpi^c of ^6^ 5 

mining and metallurgy, electrical ahd mechanical engineering a^d for^Uhs'^K*®**? 

techn-cal education, both theoretical and practical. Others teve llj 

have been sent by philanthropic associations or individuals to forniim th®ff own expeoM or 

bbieet. Dun u, a. |,.t ,8 yL. n»,ly boo . 


* Not printed. 
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- left Indii^lbr, technical edttO^tioE, and from the lesulte solar obtained, 8om« general conclusions 
; are Jaidy deduoible. It has bem found V eacperience that quite a large number of youths 

go to fore^n countries without any fixed idea as to what th^ want to study and without beii^ . 
j! equipped with the ^general knowledge and training :that is eraential in most cases ; nmr is itw 
aiways tak^ into ^iwiderarion whether India afior^ a sco]^ for the em]^oyment of yom^ 
mim who return after finishmg their education. Some go merely out of j^mour iavokei id; ^ 

- educated in a fcMteign land. In this Way a large element of specuk^on has been istrb-' 

• dueed' ending in disappomtments and failures which could well have been avoided^ 

When Students who go to Engird at their own cost miscalculate or allow spemlative eon^ ^ 
'sideraticms togafiect their course of conduct with respect to this question and fail, they injure 
\ ^Iheinselves only i but if scholars who are sent at public cost are not properly selected and they 

the loss falls on the public purse. In future, therefore, those who are sent to England or 
Qth^ pkoes as State scholars for technical education should be selected with greater care than 
^ Dm hithbrto taken ; in particular— 

(1) No scholar should be sent who has not had a sufficient general education and who is 
not equipped with a fair amount of elementary knowledge of the subject he is sent 

> to study. 

(2) The grant of State scholarships should be confined to those industries whose develop- 
. ment is being arrested for want of technical knowledge. No scholarship should be 

granted for industries on the bare probability of their being established on the return 
of the student unless the Government are willing and ready to perform the experiment 
,, themselves. 

(3) It should be clearly laid down that uo State scholar shall be eligible for service under 
Government unless that has been one of tlie conditions on which he has been sent 
out. 

(4) The period for which the scholarships are granted should not generally be less t^an 

three years : it may be more where circumstances require. , * • 

(5) The amount of scholarship should be increased by at least £50 a year. 

But even if all these precautions are taken, tlie moneys spent after techniccfl and industrial 
education in England will be in many cases wasted unless and until Government take particular 
care, not Cindy as regards their own scholars, but with respect to every Indian student in Great 
, Britain that ample facilities for practical training in factories and workshops shall be provided 
for all Indian students who are willing to avail themselves of such facilities and w^ho are other- 
^rise properly qualified. It has been a most disheartening circumstance that scores of young 
Indians, who have at considerable self-sacrifice gone to England for technical education, find 
themselves unable to secure facilities for practical training either through race prejudice or trade 
jealous} or through some similar cause, and the disappointment and heaili-burning caused 
1^ this state of things has resulted in much mischief which c^juld and should have been avoided. 
Government in this respect Lave a duty which hitherto they have not fully discharged. 

Tt has been urged again and again upon the Secretary of State for India that he should move 
in this matter ; but so far without success. Mere informal introductions will never succeed 
’ unless the Secretary of State decides to make use of the most powerful weapon that he 
, possesses. Every year the Secretary of State purchases an enormous amount of stores, and it 
has been suggested to him that he should in placing orders for these stores make it a condition 
with the film to which the order is given that it shall provide facilities for a given number of 
Indian students for their practical training in the factories and workshops. This is a most 
reasonable suggestion. The Indian students have again and again asked for it. Governments 
of other countries have acted on that principle with good results. The sub-committee of the 
London Advisory Committee for Indian students which went into this question with the 
appcoval of the Secretary of State for India has also made a similar suggestion. The Indian 
^ Industrial Conference has also twice endorsed that suggestion. The Morrison Committee on 
3tat6 Technical Scholarships has made a similar recommendation, and in fact that appears 
to be a most reasonable and practical solution of the question ; but the Secretary of State for 
India has hitherto turned a deaf ear to it. Until the Government of this countiy starts tech- 
nological and research institutes comparable with those in the West, it is the clear duty of those 
who represent India in England to endeavour to the best of their opportunities to get justice 
dqne to Indian students. The late Mr. Gokhale said that so long as England was responsible 
for the Government of India, Indian students had every right to seek ftcihties for education 
there, and the whole country shares the ^dew^ I therefore suggest that in order to facilitate the 
pracricaji training of Indian students in factories and workshops in England, the Secretary of 
State should, while placing orders for stores for India, give preference to firms which, all other 
iihuigii being equal, are prepared to take up a certain number of Indian students in their 
factories for practical training.* 

(Mr. J.jf. MeKta did Wit give oral evidence^ 
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Me. G. a. Gammie, F.KS., Imperial Cottm Specialist, 

Writtbn Evidence. 

Statement on OoUon in India, 

Indige^ions Cottons. — Until 1877 the botany of Indian cottons was very imperfectly 
understood, all the varieties being taken as belonging to one or two species which were roughly 
distinguished by the presence or absence of fuzz on the seeds. In this year Chc» Italian Botanic 
Todaro, who grew the varieties he described, laid the foundation of our pi^sent knowledge 
of the Indian cottons. 

Some years ago, with the aid of this invaluable classification, a detailed sur^y of r 

cottons of india was undertaken by me, under the auspices of Mr. J. Mollison, the first 
General of Agriculture in India. 

It was found that the Indian cottons could be broadly arranged under the foUSWfag*^ 
botanical typos 

(fit) The red flowered perennial Indian tree cottons (Gossypium Arboreum) which^ now 
only occur sporadically, having been abandoned on account of their low yield and their 
perennial nature, rendering them particularly susceptible to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
attacks of insects and fungi. ^ 

(J) I'he red and pink flowered annual derivatives of the above (Gossypium Sanguineim)^ 
These are confined to certain parts of the Punjab. The Multan cotton of the trade belong 
to this type and good judges pronounce it to be of superior quality. 

(c) [ The. yellow flowered perennial Indian tree cottons (Gossypium Obtusifolium), These 
are confined to the noithem parts of Gujerat and in the Coimbatore and adjoining tracts of 
the Madras Presidentjy, whore it exists in conjunction with a perennial American cotto|iT’^ihe 
Bourbon. As, in Gossypium Arhoreum so also in Gossypium Obtusifolium its perennial iMin# 
and continuous liability to insect and fun^is diseases militate against 

importance, from a scientific point of view, lies in the fact that it is possiWy the ftoDl , 

which all our indigenous cottons have originated. '"h' 

Its derivatives may therefore be taken as— ^ ; 

(d) The Gossypium nerbaeeum group. In Gujerat this produces the fine Navasari, Surat 
and Broach cottons. From Broach northwards it exists in a variety of inferior types. Tn 
the Southern Mahratta Coimtry it produces the Kumpta cotton and in northern, western and! > 
partially in southern Madras it produces the northerns, westerns and partly Tinnies (Vppam), 

(e) The Gossypium hidicum group which provides the Bani, Hinganghat, Jari (Khandssh 
Jari), Yeriapatti, Barsi, Karkeli and other strains in the Nizam’s dominions and Tinny (Blaran* 
gani). Owing to its low yield and poor ginning percentage this fine cotton is being rapidly 
supplanted by inferior but more productive and remunerative varieties. 

(/) The Gossypium Neglectum group, which is the dominant species extending over the 
remaining cotton areas in India, such as Sindli, Pimjab, United Provinces, Bajputana, O^tral 
India, Central Provinces, Khandesh, Bombay Deccan and Kathiawar. This exists in two 
parallel series, one with yellow flowers and bette.r cotton Gossypium Neglectum^ true, the other, 
with white flowers and inferior cotton— Gossypium Ne^jlectum — ^variety Rosea. The latter, on 
account of its liigh yield, hardiness and general remunerativeness, is steadily supplanting the 
yellow flowered sorts. This is unfortunate as it means a marked deterioration •in quality oi 
Indian cotton over the greater extent of its area, but imtil the superior varieties attract prices 
more compatible with their quality they are bound to remain in disfavour. Looking at it 
from the point of view of profit to the cultivators onl}% Agricultural Departments In the' 
provinces concerned arc distributing pure seeds of these inferior white flowered cottons. 

Prom Bengal and eastern side of the United Provinces another type exista— 

(g) Gossypium Intermedium. In the trade the cottons derived from these do not^seenJf 
to be distinguished from Bengals derived from Gossypium Neglectum, 

In the hill tracts of Assam and Chittagong a close relative of Gossypium Negledlmn-^ 

(h) Gossypium Gemuum, characterized by its enormous bolls, in its purest form— the Kit 

of the Garo Hills— seems to be known commercially only as an adjunct in the maaufactttii of 
woollen materials. * . 

^ * In Burma the bulk of the cottons appear to be of tl^e Ne^ectim type which extotidBk 
efttwards into China. 
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For a Iffief summary of our preMftit position in the work of improvement in Indian cottons 

may say that^ 

(1) Although the idea of having long standing plantations of tree cottons’ appeals to the 
magination, good reasons have been given why they cannot 'and should not be cultivated, 

(S) There is^a hopeful future for the annual red flowered cottons of the Punjab. 

(3) In Herbaceums there is a tendency (which should be discouraged at all costs) to 
lupplant superior varieties either completely or by admixture of inferior types. For instance, 

,n Gujerat, much harm is being done by the introduction of Ghogari, an inferior Herhaceum 
)f good yield and high ginning percentage. At the same time it has been proved in Gujerat 
md the Southern Ms^ratta Country* that Herbaceum, even in its most appreciated forms, is 
capable of being sensibly improved by selection. Quality, accompanied by length of staple, 
mas for long the single aim of the department, until it became influenced by the desire of 
increased percentage of cotton to seed which is the particular obsession of the trade in India, 
lit sttiving to imeet the desire for increased percentage the quality of some selections have 
ilSfeady deteriorated. 

^ (4) In Neglectum^ which is everywhere a jumble of forms, the very worst Kosea or Neglectum 
Roseurh has been selected by the cultivators on account of the greater profit realized from it. 
^omtf of the finer constituents of the mixture give cotton quite equal to that from the best / 
Ueirbaceim, and if the trade choose to have these developed they must pay a better price for 
them. • 

(5) In Indicum^ Bani or Hinganghat, the low yield rules it out. 

r (6) Throughout India, improved varieties of good staple could easily replace those of 
inferior quality if only some guarantee be given that the cultivators would not be the lop^rs 
by the exchange. There are many practicul difficulties in the way but the method of holaing 
certified auctions as arranged by the department in Bombay points the sveay out of one 
diflSculty, and much in the shape of help in this direction can also be expected* and is already 
ixercised by agricultural associations and co-operative societies. , 

Foreign varieties of Cotton acclimatized in India. * 

From the yery inception of the idea to use India as a source of supply of staple cotton it 
has .been tacitly assum^ that the indigenous cottons were so intrinsically wortHless that no 
one ^vet, ^rew out the suggestion that they could be used to meet the finer requirements of 
foreign «6mn:^rce, and efforts were systematically directed towards the establishment of 
exotic cptfoie of American origin by American methods. These have been tested, at long 
intervals^ throughout the cotton tracts and, in many instances, beyond them. The majority 
of the results were disastrous aiid in the end it was taken as proved that acclimatized Upland 
Georgian and New Orleans could only be grown as a dry ground crop in the Southern Mahratta 
Country of Bombay. It was also accepted that they would thrive as irrigated crops in Sind, 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Of late years-— Mw-r^—an upland acclimatized in Oiota 
Nagjmr, has met with a moderate amount of favour as a crop in wilt infested areas of the Central 
Provinces and in the south of Madras — Cambodia— an upland from Cochin China, gave remark- 
able results under irrigation and would, have become a perennial source of supply of the much 
desired staple cotton had not the invet(!rate inethod of adulteration ruined its reputation. 

Only one American tree cotton — Bourbon—has kept a footing in India, as a field crop 
in admixture with Nadam in Coimbatore and sporadically in temple gardens throughout the 
countiy to supply sacred threads spiiii from its cotton. Of the many more that have been 
tried, all failed everywhere, being no more proof against disease and insects than the indigenous 
tree cottons. 

To sum up the principal results of the attempts to acclimatize exotic cottons in India, 
we see that— 

(1) There are only certain parts of India suitable for exotics and these parts are indicated 
mainly by their facilities for irrigation, in particular Sind, Punjab, United Provinces and 
parts of Madras. Two acclimatized sorts — B/m. i aipid UamWk -can be grown also as dry 
•crops in the Central Provinces, Southern Mahratta Country and probably throughout the 
<jotton tracts generally. The upland Georgian and New Orleans have been acclimatized aiid 
grown as dry crops for many years past in the Southern Mahratta Country. 

(2) One important fact that has emerged from the researches of the Agricultural Depart- 

ment is that upland Georgian, a hairy plant, is far hardier, freer from disease and has better 
•cotton than the smooth New Orleans, which is subject to insect attack, is less hardy and has 
inferior cotton. ,, 

The bulk of American cotton now grown in India is therefore upland Georgian, although 
primarily it consisted of an intima< o mixture of this with New Orleans. , 

(3) Foreign tree cottons are no more satisfactory than tlie indigenous, and they are not 
•cultivated, exoeptmg Bourbon, which has already been mentioned. 

(Mr. Oammie did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No, 348. 

Mr. Karimbhoy Adamjee Peerbhoy, Partner, Sir Adamjee Peerhhoy and Sons, Bombaff, 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1. ,Is the leather tanning industry in a satisfactoiy and a prosperolis condition ? — 
A. I slionld think not, in normal times. At the present time owing to the abnormal demand 
(Tcatod by tlie war, the industry is in a flourishing condition, but this is only a transient con- 
dition. Tlie, tanning is mostly carried out by the primitive methods, and the bag-tanned ’’ 
quality thereby obtained is necessarily inferior. 

Q, 2, If not, what are its difficulties or disabilities ? — A, In normal times, the English 
market on various occasions makes so low offers for leather tanned in this country that it leaves 
no other alternative to the exporting tanners here than to a(;cept them at a ruinous sacrifice in 
preference to getting them back from England or incurring heavy warehousiing rent there. 
Tfie Indian tanners have not a suitable agency in India to make them firm ofiers here beforfe* 
ex])ort. 

Q. 3. In wliat way can these difficulties or disabilities be removed ? — A. The only 
suggestive way to cure the present disabilities would be to export tanned leather on firm ofiers 
or to set up in this country an agency whii^h, under proper control, would buy up, at fair prices, 
the available tanned leather for export. Then, again, to improve the quality of thedeather 
now turned out the men in the “ bag-tanning ” habit should be brought up to do “ jpU-tanning,** 
Tliis would enable them to fetch better offers for their turn-out and open their eyes to better 
possibilities ; for art of pit-tanned leather useful articles, such as durable beltings, can be 
made ; no doubt, the bag-tanned leatluu* admits sometimes of beltings being made from it, 
but these beltings invariably fail to answer their purpose and are not at all durable. Prom 
pit-tanned leatlier, tanned and (uirried in the coniitr)', beltings equal to, if not better than, 
foreign beltings can be made. 

• • 

Q. L Is there*any particular question in connection with this industry that you con- 
sider important enough to be investigated by the Indian Industrial Commission I — A. The 
question worth while to be investigated is the paucity of the factory-type tanning industry 
in the^(;ountrv. The existing factories, wliich barely count one for each province, are pra<y- 
tically neglected by the State in favour of a single factory at Cawnpore. If the State wduld 
uniformly patronise tlu* factory industry, it would stimulate the growth of factories. The 
provincial Governments should look to the industry in their own respective provinces to supply 
them their requirements, and the Gov(‘rninent of India should invite supplies from all the 
provinces and bring about a healthy competition. 

Q. 5. Is there any other industrial question (»f general interest that you wish to suggest 
for the consideration of the Commission I would suggest that, with a view to develop 

the industry in this countr}' - * 

(1 ) a lie^vv duty be imposed oti exj)orts of raw hides. 

(2) a protective tariff be levied on all leather manufactured imports from foreign nxaa'kets ; 
and 

(3) an agency under proper control be established to buy all available tanned leather at 

fair prices and export. 

Q. 6. Do yon wish to give evidence, either written or verbal, before the Coinmiaaioii ? — 
A. 1 should like to send in luy written evidence and would amplify it by verbal evidence if found 
necessary. 

Q, 5. What are your opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to 
existing or new" industries : — 

(1) money grants-in-aid ; 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

(3) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 
Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed rates ; 

(4) loans, with or without interest ; 

(5) supply of machinery and plant on the hfie-purchase system ; 

(6) provision of part of share capital of compa-iiies on the same basis as public subsorith 

tions of capitals ; , . 


The Police, Excifcc, CustoniB and similar other Provincial rlepartments ought to draw their BuppUei. from 
the induBtrioB in their own respective provinces. ^ 

tho, Military and similar other Imperial departments should be drawn from the entirw 
qola of the industry in India and not from one favourite source to the ©xclusion of all others. 
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(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for li 
and 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new* undertakings fro 

• and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any aiXticle used in a 

Q. 6. In which methods of Government assistance should there be Gove 
or supervision What should be the form of such control or supervision,— e, 
audit or appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the 
which direct assistance lasts.— -4. The patronage of Government would mat 
industry, and whenever the products of the industry can be utilized by Gover 
Government shbuld buy to the largest extent possible and should have the pr 
purchase of those products. They should strictly guard against monopolies 
be avoided, and should encourage local industries whenever they exist as muc 
their power. ^ 

Q. 8. In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer i 
what stage should pioneer factories be either closed or handed over to privat 
companies ? What limits and restrictions, if any, should be imposed on tin 
successful pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises ? — A 
might pioneer industries in India, ^.e., those industries not already in existci 
starting of which sufficient public capital is not forthcoming, and as soon as th< 
they should be handed over to the public. When Government find that suflB 
taken in the industry to enable the public to invest money in industry, they e 
from the enterprise which they might well then leave to capitalists to carry out 

Q. 13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Governra 
ing with existing or discouraging fresh private ent6rprise ? — A. When an im 
careful inquiry should be made, and if it is found that it is failing for want of ( 
such aid should be extendod»to it. If a remedy cannot be found to run it succ 
permanent Government aid, then Government might buy such an industry ov 

Q 15. What is your personal knowledge or experience of technical ' 
provided by Government to industrial enterprise ? — A. In my opinion, th< 
siiontific aid provided by Government is not sufficient ; there should bo a technu 
institute established in the towns in which industries exist or in their vicinity s 
the study of the industries near by. 

Q, 16. What is your personal knowledge or experience of noticeable b 
by local industries from researches conducted by Government departments ? — 
•not of any researches carried out by Government concerning the leather iudiist 

Q. 17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be i 
firms or companies ? — A. Conditions. — ^At a reasonable remuneration. 

Q, 18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publicati 
of researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a priv 
A, Results of researches made by a Government expert while attached to a 
should not he published without the consent of the proprietoivs of the busines 
furnished with the report of the expert and should have the option of (jharging 
of publication. 

Q. 29. If you think commex'dal museums should be developed and incre 
what suggestion have you to mdke regarding their situation, arrangement an* 
In every metropolitan town there should be a commercial museum worked 
from the indu^ries and managed by industrial representatives. 

Q. 30. What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commer 
-the sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cotta, 
A. My opinion is that emporia should be established in all large towns for th 
«ale of products of minor and unorganised cottage industries which are likely t 
The cottage industries could from time to time be investigated and reporte 
loaned by Government (as reejuired) to the commercial museum. 

Q. 30-a. Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantag* 
ling exhibitions would be of advantage as they would bring unknown produc 
of buyers. Industrial exhibitions help to bring the producer and the consnmei 
and the awards given at such exhibitions encourage better production. 

Q, 32. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage su 
if so, what should be the Government policy ?— 4^. Government should encou 
of ^ibitions. Their control need not go beyond appomting a Managing 
partty of Government officials, and partly of representatives of industries. 

Q, 33. What should bje the nature of such exhibitions ?— 4. The 
iiim mainly at bringing sellers and buyers into contact, but they should in t 
popular. 
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Q, 34. Should trade i-epresentatives be appointed to represent the whole of m 
Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries ? What should be the qualifications of them 
trade representativeG ? How slionld their duties be defined ? — A. There should be trade 
representatives in England and the Colonies for those products which are likely to bo sold 
there. These trade representatives should liave knowledge and experience in •connection with' 
industries in India. They should travel from place to place and seek for openings for the sale 
of the products. 

Q. 35. In addition to these trade representatives, would it be, suitable in some oases 
also to have temporary Commissions for special inquiries ? — A, Yes. . rif special inquiries 
seem called f(»r. * 

Q. 36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 
— A, Not necessary when there are established emporia in the Provincial towns. 

m 

Q. 37. Should the principal Government departments which use imported articlest 
publish lists of these artiides or exhibit them in commercial museums ? — A. Yes. Government 
might exhibit the artich?s used by them. There is apparently no reason why they should not 
also ])ublis]i lists. 

Q. 38. Witli relVreiK-e to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criti- 
cisms to offer regarding tlie working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by 
Government departments. Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves ? — A, 
Yes, Government patronage should be impartially distributed. The tejidency is to favour 
those who are near tJie sounu' of patronage. The factories should be evenly patronised accord- 
ing to the capacity of each, and there should be fair play and no favour. There is, for instance, 
the case of a firm who have held the monopoly for th(*. supply of boots, etc., etc., to Government 
for upwards oiii3(') yciirs. Even at this time of emergency, they are working day and night over 
bo^)ts and other leather articles, while othei’ similar indusGics ere vmly piirtially utilised 01 not 
utilifccdhit all and are suffering. 

Q.' Ilo. Wliat suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in 
which youi.li;LVe been actively concerned or interested ? — A. The development of any industry 
in my opinion, among other things, depends upon the encoiivagemeiit received from tbe lockl 
authority. What I mean is, tliat, if Government and other bodies were to give a preferential 
patronage to tim factory-type industries in their own rcspec.tive provinces rather than to crude 
articles of the so-called slioj) manufacture, modern methods and appliances will receive encour- 
agement, and factory-type industries will tend to develop. Patronage, moreover, should not 
be givtni to faatories attached to large institutiems, etc., such as Railway workshops which* 
have already suflicient to do. 


AdiUnd urn, 

I sliould like to add a few words regarding our experience of the w^ant of encouragement 
accorded by Government to purely Indian concerns in the leather industry and the partiality 
(ILsplayed for giving patronage to rival Eurojiean firms in this country. 

The Western India Arniv Boot and Equipment Factory (Sion), Bomlmy, was started in 
1887, by our firm at the instance and urgent request of the Government of India for their supplies^ 
of leather and leather arluclcs, as no firm in those days would come forward to take the ri^k of 
sinking capital in such au industry. 

# The Factory began in a very small way with a shed for the Cun^ ing Department. 

The Factoiy was gradually augmented and improved by the addition of some hundreds- 
of tanned pits, and d(‘.partmei)t after department was fitted up. with costly and the most up- 
to-date machinery and appliances, at the suggestion of Government from time to time at the 
cost of several lakhs of nipees. Professional tanners, curriers and other leather experts, who 
materially improved tlu*. training and attainments of the large local staff, were specially brought 
out from Europe. 

In spite of our enterprise and the admitted state of efficiency to which the Factory had been 
brought and the considerable capital invi^sted at the instance of and to meet the requirements 
of the Government, the latter abruptly terminated their contract in 1910, as a result of some 
small difference between ourselves and a certain officer who wished to impose certain condi- 
tions to which we demurred. This was done quite arbitrarily and without aedbrding us the 
consideration, such as a proper adjudication of the matter, to which we were entitled. Only 
just prior to this we had kid out about a lakh of rupees in improvements. For more than 16* 
years we supplied practically half of the whole requirements in leather of the Indian Army! 

Since then, as a le^ult of our repeated representations to* Government on this bdialf^ a 
^ trial order for manufacturing articles was at length given, and these articles’ were supplied to- 
the entire satisfaction of Government. 





When war broke out I waa on the continent. I went to London and approached the India 
Q$ce, and the War Office, where I met the highest officials. They asked me whether we could 
manufacture saddles for immediate supply to Government, as the Government in England 
wantpd more saddlery and other things than what the Government of India had undertaken 
at that time to supply. 

On my undertaking to do so, the India Office wired the Government of India to inquire 
from our firm for saddlery, etc. This request was telegraphed several times, but the Govern- 
ment of India paid no attention to the repeated urgent requisitions of the India Office and, 
furthermore, even up to this time we have not been referred to on the subject. On the other 
hand, the orderjfor the^entire requirenlents over and above whn.t the Harness and Saddlery Fac- 
tory could turn out, was placed with Cooper Allen &Co. This requisition, we believe, Messrs. 
Cooper Allen & Co. were unable properly to execute. 

The Factory commenced manufacturing Ai*my boots long before the year 1900. The 
•firm before 1900 approached Government witli a view to obtain a fair share of their orders for 
Army boots. This request was not complied with. At the time of the last Boer War, though 
Government were in need of Army boots and we approached Government, no order was given. 
The firm thereafter approacjied Lord Roberts, the then Coinmander-in-Chief in South Africa, 
and made an offer for an immediate supply of boots. This offer was accepted and the consign- 
ment of boots was sent to South Africa with me as a member of the firm. Tliis consignment 
was accepted and gave satisfaction. 1 tliCMi left for England, approached the War Office in 
London for the order of boots for which Government were in great need. A contract was nearly 
settled, but on some technical ground it was referred to the India Office and they informed 
the War Office that as t}ie Factory was located in Bombay the contract could be given only 
by the Government of India. It was thus decided to lea.ve the matter to the Government of 
India to approach us to arrange for the supply. This order was secured anc} sent to India on 
my initiative. But when the order carnc to this country, it )vas given to Messi^e. Cooper Allen 
& Co., and no reference was ‘made to us at all on the subject. Before this contract was platted 
with Cooper Allen & Co., my firm approached Lord Ciirzon, at that time ^iceroy and G&vf?rnor- 
General of India, explaining to him fully as to the order from England, he then expressed his 
desire to visit and inspect our Factory, but other inffuences intervened and he ;vas taken to a 
wmpeting Factory. His visit to our Factory was averted and never paid. * * 

Soon after this event, the ten years’ contract — an abnormally long period- "-of Messrs. 
Cooper Allen & Co., was drawing to a close. We represented this matter to the Government of 
India who informed us that tenders would be invited. But in spite of this* before any tenders 
^could bo invited, a further ten years’ contract was given to Cooper Allen & Co. We represented 
the matter to Lord Sydenham, late Governor of Bombay, who very kindly advised us to send 
him a petition on the subject, in the meantime visiting our Factory as an encouragement of a 
neglected industry in his Presidency. We petitioned him in the due course and he forwarded 
our petition to the Government of India with strong roccAnmendatioiis and personally took 
this matter up on his subsequent visit to Simla, but even then the influence of our rival firm 
was so groat that even the interest of so high a personage was of no avail to secure for us the 
bare justice of due consideration. 

Soon after, however, the Govcniment of India was forced to call for tenders. These tenders 
were called in the year 1911. Messrs. Cooper Allen & Co. failed to follow the rules laid down 
for submitting tenders and their rates were higher than ours. There would have been a saving 
of nearly PJ lakhs and 25 thousiuid mpees to Goveniment if our tender had been accepted. 
As a result of some mysterious inflneuces which were brought to bear, fresh tenders were 
invited. Again our rates were lower and the saving to Government would have been in 
the same proportion. 

In the face of this and in spite of th<‘ li igher rates, the contract was given i.o Messrs. Cooper 
Allen & Co. for another ten years. After the war broke out during the first year or thereabouts, 
though we approached Government on the question of supplying boots, we had no satisfactory 
response with the exception of a very small order in 1915. Since then we have been asked to 
supply a. lakh of pairs only which have been supplied. 

When this order was in force we were in negotiation with Government for a further order 
and the terms of this order were settled and concluded. The Indian Munitions Board, to whom 
the matter was transferred on its establishment, is now endeavouring to cut our order by one- 
third. The object of these attempts is unknown to us, but the result is to favour European 
manufacturers. In India there are various industrial centres where Army boots and such 
leather articles as Government require can be had, such as the Chrome Leather Factory at 
Madras, the Factory at Gwalior, a Factory at Cuttack and factories at other centres. The 
Ca^pore European Factory supplying these articles to Government, we believe, are supply- 
ing about twelve times more ftian they did in peace time, and if even one-third of the supply 
entrusted to them were distributed among other industrial centres, the result would be 
-ai^ieciated, and the purely Indian industry would receive some share of the enoourag^eflt 
MS 
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it ought to get. At present it is knguishing by reason of the neglect it sufters t&ron|^ |»itw 
tiality shown for Eui^opean manufacturers at Cawnpore. We are willing to ^bmit to 
test of our capacity to turn out goods equal, if not superior, to those now enjoying the favour 
of the Government departments concerned. c 

In conclusion, I desire to mention tliat when Sir Thomas Holland, the President of tho 
Indian Industries Commission, ^^'as transferred to the Munitions Board, I addressed a letter 
to him inviting him kindlv to pay a visit to our industries to judge of our resources for the supply 
of various requirements for war purposes. Perhaps he vus too busy to find time to pay a visit 
to our Factories, though he visited others nmr by. Had Jm done so, he would doubtless have 
been convinced of our having been most unjustly treated, whereas we could<have been the 
means of saving Government lakhs of nipcos of public nmney. 

No. T. 850-1, Tent Factory, dated Bomlmy, 14th November 1917. 

«j 

From — Sir Adamjc(‘ Peerbhoy and Sons, Proprietors of Adamjce Peerbhoy Tent« 
Factory, etc. ; 

To — The Secretary, ludiaii Industrial Commission, Bombay. 

I represent the firm of Sir Adamj(‘e Peer])hoy & Sons, Proprietors of the Adamjee Peerbhoy 
Tent Factory, the Western Indian Army Boot and Ecpiipment Facto^}^ the Adamjqe Peer- 
bhoy Spinning and Weaving and Manufacturing Mill and the Matherau Steam Railway. Our 
firm was founded in 1865, and ever since we have been Government contractors for tents, leather, 
and similar equipments for tlic Indian Army, iieiirly half these requirements, we may say, have 
always been met by us. We have built up a large industry in these respects in Bombay, and 
employ several thousands of linnds. We liavc through (Uit given satisfaction to Goveniment 
with our supplies* During this war, however, we regret to say a tendency has been shown to 
fav^our European firms to the detrirmnit of ourselves and the Indian industries in general I 
have/'onfined myself, however, in the following statement to certain aspects of the matter whicli 
are speedily within lu}' knowledge and whicli particularly affect the industries with which my 
firm has been connected and whi(;h it has largely created over a period of more than halfsi- 
century, ,l wkh it to bo understood that nothing contained in my statement is to be regarded 
as of a confidential diaractor. Such matters which may be described as confidential IhaVe 
no desire to pkee before the Commission. 1 have alread}' put in my full evidence regarding 
the leather industry of the firm ; the subjoined statement refers to the tent manufacturing 
industry which affects the mill industry, and I submit that the matters stated are of vital 
importance to the preservation and progress of this industiy. 

2. We supplied E. P. Private tents at our peace contract rate, viz,, Rs. 378, while other 
Indian contractor increased theirs by about Rs. 20 per tent, and Cawnpore mills tendered 
supplies at about Rs. 400 per tent. In the year 1916, when the mills saw that our supply was 
hampered, they commenced increasing their rates, and at present they are supplying these 
at Rs. 485. We liave had to ask for an increase on our original rate for E. P. Private tents, 
mz., Rs. 400, on account of higher rates of cotton and scarcity of dyes (we being the only firm 
in India wlio liave been supplying buff and red coloured cloth tents), and this was granted us 
ua January 1917, but, unfortunately, from this date only .300 tents have been accepted from us. 

3. We have on juany occasions telegraphed to the Director of Ordnance Stores bringing 
to his notice the inferiority of tents and other materials supplied by the Cawnpore Mills which 
we happened to see in Bonibay, but no notice was taken. We even asked him to give us on 
payment complete tents manufactured by tlic mills for our guidance, but this request was also 
refused. 

4. As long as experienced Arsenal officers were attached to the Bombay Depot for passing 
tents and other Military storeys we supplied lakhs of nipeos worth of stores, but, since the ap- 
pointme?it of an A. 1. G. 8., who was employed in Burma in a private firm dealing in wood and 
who is merely an Indian Army Reserve Officer, having absolutely no training or experience of 
textiles and no experience of Army tents, has been placed m independent charge of the inspec- 
tion and passing of Army tents and hundreds of other Military articles required by the Ordnance 
Department from India and Overseas, now our supplies are hampered by him. We have com- 
plained that no experienced Arsenal officer wus ever deputed to inquire instead of men of the 
same calibre of those of whose exp(?rience we compkin. The intention of all this seems to be 
to patronise the Cawnpore Mills. We say this openly, because no fault is found with the tape* 
cordage and cloth which we supply to other mills and the contractors to be used by them, in 
the manufacture of tents, but when the same material is used by us and our tents are tendered 
for inspection by the A. L G. 8. at Bombay, they are not passed on the ground of different alleged 
faults in this respect. At least 50 experienced Arsenal officers^have, during 52 years, spoken 
most favourably of our jients, but now inexperienced officers are entrusted with this work and ^ 
their decision is held by the authorities to be unassailable. We'may mention that throughout 

cthe South African and other wars we supplied the bulk of the tents for the Army to the entire 
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satiitaetiojo^ of the Department, and our service^ Vere acknowledged by Qeneial llSace/ the 
Uien piireotor-Genetal of Ordnance, who declared that, without our assistance, tbitiiitB for 
South Africa could not have been supplied. " J , 

P. Other Indian contractors are buying cloth, tape and cordage largely from us and suppfy 
tents satisfactorily to difierent Arsenals at Rs. 400 per tent. But any request on the part of 
tk^ contractors for more and larger orders is refused, while the Cawnpore Mills are favoured by 
being given higher rates and larger orders. The result is, that Government pays Rs. 85 in excew, 
plus Rs. 10 per tent, to bring them down to Bombay, and loading, unloading and other inci- 
dental charges. The higher rates paid to the Cawnpore Mills, viz., from Rs. 400 to Rs. 485, 
havei. been consistently supported by the Inspector-General, Stores, Cawnpore, who is not 
supposed to recommend the acceptance of such offers, but is merely an Inspec.ting officer and 
not an Executive officer. His recommendations in the interests of the mills have been conti- 
nually accepted in the face of the lower rates at which Indian contractors were ready to supply 
with one exception. In August 1917 th e Cawnpore Mills asked for an increase of about Rs. 120 
• over their original price of 1 914. The recommendation to accept this offer made by the Inspect- 
ing officer at Cawnpore was submitted to the Munitions Board, who had then come into 
existence, and, thanks to the Board, it was rejected. Tins is an illustration, however, of 
what has been going on. Subsequently, however, the mills reduc.ed their proposed rate by 
about Ks. 30, bringing the cost of an E. P. Private tent to Rs. 485, an absurdly high price, and 
this was accepted. Obviously it was only due to the recommendation of this inexperienced 
Inspector that this high rate was accepted. 

6. It is notable, in addition, that the Cawnpore Mills are not supplying cloth of aniline 
dyes which we alone do. Our tents are manufactured from cloth for which aniline rod dyes 
are used and are therefore more suitable, hygienic and comfortable for hot climates. Officers 
from France, Egypt, British East Africa and Mesopotamia, who have returned from the front, 
have frequently expressed this opinion to us. 

• * i ^ 

7. We have observed that very inferior stuff, such as SuUeetahs, etc., made, o( coir 
matting, canvas, hessian and other inferior stuff which arc against the Ordnance specification, 
instead of gunny double which every other contractor in India is supplying, is constantly 
tendered by the Cawnpore Mills and inspected by the Inspector there and arriws^in Bombay. 
We have on more than one occasion telegraphed and written to the Director of Ordnance 
Stores pointing out the inferiority of the stores passed by the Inspector at Cawnpdre. A 
number of pins, poles and mallets were scores of time found to be full of ghoonsand in such a 
broken and rotton condition that they had to be thrown away. If officers, who were at the 
Bombay Dep6t and at the Docks, who have seen the above stores, were to be consulted, we 

•feel lure th^ would testify to this statement. If a surprise visit is paid to the Bombay 
Depdt, we feel sure that many articles in stores of Cawnpore Mills and inspected and passed 
by the Inspector at Cawnpore will be found contrary to the specifi(Mition and much inferior 
than what is supplied by a dozen other centres of the Orduj^nce Department. 

8. There are at Rawalpindi, Ferozepore, Delhi, Agra and Alkhabad long-standing 
Indian contractors who have been supplying, satisfactorily, tents, and which are inspected 
and passed by experienced Arsenal officers. We do not understand why only at two centres, 
Cawnpore and Bombay, two officers of the Inspection section should be appointed to inspect 
and pass tents to the Ordnance Department required for the service in India and Overseas. We 
consider that no officer who has had no Arsenal experience should have been entrusted with this 
work. The officer at Bombay is quite raw, having no experience whatever except, perhaps, 
of Burma timber. By the appointment of this officer the whole business had to stop, which 
could have been avoided, had the department appointed one of the many officers with Arsenal 
experience. It therefore conclusively proves that Inspecting officers from the Arsenal should 
not be outsiders but those who have passed many years in the Arseixal in inspecting and pass- 
ing the stores. 

9. The sample tent manufactured by the Elgin Mills recently given to us by the Kirkee 
Arsenal to guide manufacture is still with us, and if this is compared with the tents which we 

a ly, it will be seen that our tents are 50 per cent, superior to those supplied by the Elgin 
. This is equally applicable to tents supplied by other mills which can be seen at any 
Arsenal or any other place in India. 

10! It is our pride that in all times of war we have promptly assisted Government and 
never taken any advantage of a crisis by increasing our existing contract rates. 

' 11. Had we not been obstructed in supplying tents and other stores required by the 
Ordnance Department, owing to the action of the inexperienced officer at Bombay, there would 
havB been a saving of many lakhs of rupees to Government on account of high rates, freight 
charges, etc., and moreover, tiwi railway would have been free of the anxiety of arranging for 
the supply of wagons, etc., Ybich could have been better employed elsewhere owing to the 
notorious shortage of wagons, coal nnd engines. • 
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*12. Po/'tlje sake of fainieRS, justice, Ajffd equality of treatment we submit tha^ 

■Btandiiig tent manufacturers of proved capability pf Rawalpindi, Ferozepore, Delhiy 
Ailahabiwi have been satisfactorily carrying out the supply of tents and who only 
to in^et bph^ly one-fifth of tlieir capacity from tinu^ tb time, have been entrusted, vtz^^l^oia. 
KK^ to 200 E. P. Private teniaat a time, — it is much to be deprecated that the Simla 
should tell them upon their requesting them to place further supply orders wfth t^em t^t no 
supply was nc»HlKi, and place in the same lu'eath (within 48 hours) an order from l,0,0CftO l,fi00 
t.ents with Cawnpore favoured mills, and this, too, at 70 to 90 rupees more per tent. On the one 
hand, this is sheer waste of public money, and oji the other hand it is killing Indian enterprise 
and (Tushing the industrious spirit among the Indiap people who work in their fair and 
legitimate field. ' ‘ % 

13. Wehave supplied 20,000 krgo and small tents and other stores, speh as canvas, canvas 
jirticles, viz,, nose bags, tarpaiilijis, bags, sea kit, head stalls, etc. We supplied headstalls ftt 
an instant's notice at much cheaper rates than could be supplied by any one in India* Had we 
not promptly supplied, these units would not have gone to the different fronts complete. The 
reason presumably that the mills at Cawnpore and other contractors failed to offer to supply 
he^id stalls is that there is not much profit on these, and there is more profit to bo made oa 
tent supplies. The Ordnance Department could have insisted on their supplying these, but 
iinfortun. tely we only were re(pi(*sted to do this which request we complied wdth promptly*^ 

14. In conclusion, I may mention tliat a monopoly for supplying tents before the year 
1872 was in the hands of Fatehgarh and .Tubbulpore contractors, there being no tent manu- 
facturers in Bombay, but to encoiimge this industry, our firm at great expense and trouble 
and at tlie request of Government embarked on the )nanufacture of tents in Boitaibay ,and since 
then we have been supplying to the Ordnance Department satisfactorily. We f6el very strongly 
that a policy has-been pursued during the present war of encouraging European firms, without 
])revious experience in these lines to the detriment of ourselves and other^lndiart ccmtraciors. 
Wb*liave re[)eatedly protested against this in the proper quarters but without avcliL Wo are 
willihg*to accept anv sort of test or inquir}^ into the matter in order to prove our cose and to 
show that we, as an Indian firm which has built up an important industry, have been the object 
of an unfair discrimination, which if permitted to continue, is calculated to destroy the purely 
Indian industr}^ and to involve, as it has alre^^dy involved, lieavily and unnecessarily increas^ 
expenditure of public funds, while at the same time efficiency and quality of supply is decreased. 


, Oral Evidence, 29i’h November 1917. 

President. -Q. You were unable to accept our invitation to feppear befop the Commifi- 
sion on the VMh ? — A. Yes. I was unable to come. The day did not suit me, 

Q. You received our letter dated the 31st October ? — A. On the 6th November* 

Q. Were you absent from Bombay ? — A. I was out. 

Q. When you got the letter on the 6th November, did you write to us at once that you 
could not attend on the 13th ? — A. No. I think 1 wrote a day after my arrival. 

Q. The letter that you wrote was dated Tith ? — A. Tith, that is, a day after my arrival. 

Q. You did not take care to warn us until a day before you were asked to appear ? You 
were to appear on the 13th and you wrote on the 12th that you were unable to come ? — A. I 
got it late myself. . 

Q, You got it on the 6th ? — A. It was received on the 6th and I was absent. It was 
received in the office. I think I got it on the 10th. The letter was dated the 31st. 

Q. Y^ou wrote on the 12th to say that you could not appear on the 13th ? — A. Yes. " , 

Q. We found very great difficulty in rearranging the programme and suiting your conve- 
nience, because the programme is made up beforehand and when there is a dislocation we cann^tj® 
put m another witness in that place. — A, I did not consider it so very important, bedtuw^ 
I thought you had to stay here 10 or 12 days, and it could be conveniently arranged. Besides 
it was left to me whether it would suit me. 

Q, You did not think it was also equally necessary to suit us ?— il. Certs mty. 

Q. In any way, in your reply to the Secretary of the 20th November, you aocuBed him of 
want of courtesy or seemed to insinuate that there was wank1)f courtesy on the part of the Se- 
pptary. — A. Yes, because I was charged that 1 did not reply in time. I said that he took 
a week to reply to me. 

Q. You gave ns notice on the 12th that* you could not appear on the 13th and you 4id 
not consider tkit it was want of courtesy to the Commission in not suiting yourself to ttie Com- 
mission. — A. The Secretary took about a week longer. , 

Q, You think he did it purposely ? — A, If he has not done it purposely I have not dona 
•it purposely too. 
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# Aould not charge Other people wilft I have not got 

, ' : Qt *"|||; h dfficult to undertake correspondence with you if you takA for 
•thfirman is always in fault.— 4. I do hot mean that. If I am blaihed by soiia| onel^llt 
iher^ nothing ^rong if I blame him. 

Would you like the whole of youx evidence to be taken in public ? — A 
Q* Because there are statements that you make which will have to be examined in BOfne 
otihor place than here.— I should like to have my examination publicly, because I conaidfer 
it is a public question. 


Tea, in phbtfc^ 


Q* questions are not of 'direct pisblic interest except that they have an indirect 

bearing on^pubjic questions, but the Commission is ujiable to investi^te as a Commission the 
v^hole of the charges^ou bring against individual ofiScers. In order to investigat e these charges 
the Commission would have to take the evidence of a large number of officers which it is impos- 
sible to dC in general inquiry of this kind. So, you will understand that we cani\ot very well 
^investigate the charges against individual officers without giving those officers an opportunity 
publicly of clearing the charges against them and also of expressing, if they wish, their views 
on you and on your finn.— lu that case I am ready to come and meet the Commission 
anywhere in any part of India to give my evidence, if so desired, where these officers may be 
called by the Commission. 

Q.* As I told you, it is not the business of the Commission to inquire and investigate the 
disputes between y(tmr firm and individual officers, but to have your views on general indus- 
trial questions. — A. A witness caixnot express himself clearly unless he quotes his own expe- 
rience in the evidence. 


Q, You say that your firm was founded in 1865 and has since been the supplier of Govern- 
ment tents, leather and similar equipment for the Indian Army. Your father wiis in, charge 
of the firm. then ? — A, In the beginning. • 

Q. When did he die 1913. , / 

Q. There has been a change in the management of the firm since 19*13 ? — A. My father, 
&ince fifteen year^before his death, ^ook no part in business. It is we brothers who n^anaged 
Hjxd carried out all business. * • • 


• Q. Did you represent your firm in Simla ? Did you see the Secretary of the. Army 
Department and the Director-General of Ordnance early in the war ? — A. No. 

Q, Your representatives ? — A, One of my brothers. t 

Q, Did he disduss the question of taking up army contracts ?— 4. Yes. 

Q. Has your firm aiways been on the approved Government list ? — A, Certainl/. 

Q Was it on the approved Government list at the beginning of the war ? — A . Certainly. 
You will alloiSr me to bring my correspondence. I bmw J^cfcnmig to. 

If you further wish to put me any such questions, I am ready to reply, provided you give me 
some time to get my tiles, which I can soon get from my office. I have got liere all the 
papers pertaining to the questions before the Commission, and not those regarding the points 
you are now referring. 

Q, You see how difficult it is to discuss these questions m public ?— .4. It is not at all. 

Q. It Vould be much better it you confined your evidence to questions of purely public 
interest and leave the other matters that you complain of against individual officers to the 
authorities to deal with them, and I have no doubt that they will deal with them fairl>\— .4. I 
have not gone into details. I have given simply the general outline of the whole affairs. * 

Q. But those general details are fairly precise, because they accuse a particular indivi- 
dual Officer.— 4. That was the reason why I invited you to visit my factory, because whte 
go to Simla, the Simla clique is so powerful that whoever goes there changes his opinion 
very soon, and with that intention I invited you to come and see beforehand the works^nd the 
institution md see them in detail, so that you might not be prejudiced by the Simla autKorities, 
andiptaXsay— and you will excuse me for saying— that you are somewhat— 

Q. *ou are not here to judge.— 4. I express my opinion, when I am asked. 

Q, You say “ During this war there is a tendency shown to favour European firm.s to the 
Mtmtnt of ourselves and the Indian industries in general.”— 4. Yes. 


is a general statement that you are quite free to make and that is one on whjph 
we should like to get your views. That is in relation to the purchase of tents ?— 4. Both 
leather and tents. 

You specially refer in this letter to tents. Wlien you say that there has been a tend- 
ency shown to favotir European firms, is that shown by the list of firms that have received 
prdeis from the Ordnance Department ? During the past year, the firms that have regeived 
ofdeis are (her# a list pf firms was ;ead). There are more Indian firms than European fin^s 
f .iweotding to that list.— Would you please show me how much each fiidividual firm isgiven I 
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Q , " With regard to quantities I cannot tcll you. — A , ' That is where the whole seCWfc hei* 

Q, I can give you the secret. You will find that the general arrangement haj^be^ tJxAt 
only if the Indian finn canhot supply the total quantity of tents, the excess has be& given to 
English firms. — A. May I illustrate with some examples ? 

Q. Examples of what ? — A. How Indian firms have been patronised. I should like 
to illustrate how they are patronised. 

Q. So far as I see, they have the same patronage as any other firm. — A, You give one 
pie work at a time to an Indian firm whose capacity/)! supplying is six annas. 

Q. I do not think that it is quite fair to make the statement that^ there 'is a t^dency to 
favour European firms instead of Indian firms, because that list does not show it, and, so far as 
I remember, the orders that have been given have been given to the full capacity of aH the firms. 
— A. No. It is not correct. „ 

Q. We will assume that you know better about it. Tliere is one statement here that 1 
cannot reconcile. In pamgraph 3 of your letter of the 14th November you say that you have 
on many occasions telegraphed, etc. Then in paragraph 9 of the same letter you say, “The 
sample tent, etc.” — A. That was so in the early stage. Whnt I refer to in paragraph 3 was in 
about 1915 and this tent that I refer to in the other part of the letter was given to us about 
six months ago. 


Q, Yowr letter was written after both ? — A. Yes. ' 

Q. You say in jMinigraph 4, “ No experienced Arsenal ofiicer was ever deputed, etc.,” but 
do yon remember that Colonel Young inspected your place ? — A, Yes. When the E. P. t^ts, 
which liad been lying in Bombay Depot unpassecl for months together, were ordered to betaken 
at once, wlien^Dfrector of Ordnance Stores was also present. 

« Q. Did not Colonel Archer also inspect ? — A. That is lately, at this time also E. P. tents 
which had been lyiup unpassed for more than six months were ordered to be taken. 

Q/ And do you remember Major Sjmlding making any mspection ? — A. That is inspec- 
tion branch, "I refer to him in the inspection l)rHnch. VjThen Colonel Young came tert, thcjpe 
tents were lymg there and he ordered them to be passed immediately, and by the time he lyent, 
within the next three or four days, all the tents were received in, 

Q. You have had contracts for boots from the Quartermaster-General ?— 4. Yes. 

Q. Whs your last contract completed ? — A. Yes. '* * 

Q. When did that contract end ? On what date should it haye ended accoi^ing to tlie 
contract ? — A. According to the previous arrangement it should have ended six mollths ^ftor 
September, that is, Marcli. , 

Q. Wlien did you complete the supply of boots according to that contract ? — AL loelievo 
August or September, I do not exactly remember, but that was according to an arrangement 
between me and Colonel Thomas. 


Q. Not according to the contract That was according to the contract as arranged, 

but there vas a subsequent understanding with the head of the department as he n^otiated 
with us for a further supply of boots to Government, We told him that we would take the 
contract, provided he gave us an early reply to make our arrangements. During the period . 
we had to remind several times the Quartermaster-General for an early reply, as these me'h 
whom we have engaged were skilled hands and they had been paid in advance, and for 
pu^osc I said “ if you wish to give orders tell us soon, so that we may retam them. If you 
not reply soon, then we must pull on with these men with some sort of work. Once the|||d 
riien leave the factories it is very difficult to get them back, besides we would lose 
advanced amount.” Till Colonel Thomas could decide to give any reply one way or the j 
we had to pull on with tliis order and that was the arrangement between us. 

Q. Your order was completed in August instead of March ?— il. Yes, buy|ii|M||was 
according to the arrangement. v 

Q. You are quite sure that it was completed in August ?— A. Auguat or Sej^emlw, 
I told you that in the beginning. . . 

Q. You are quite sure ?— .4. August or September. 

Q. Have you received a new contract from the Munitions Board.?— -4. no juot 
after I sent in my written statement. We got the whole order contoed, what was arranged 
between us and the Quartermaster-General. ^ 

15 

Q, After what statement ? A. The written statement Sent to the Beoretary meoticin*' 
ing about the contract we had concluded with the Quarterm^.ster-Geueral. The Muhitium^ 
Board cut it down to two-thirds and wanted to deprive us of 50 per cent, of < 
cfor which we had to write to the Munitions Board on the subject. 
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Q^ What do you inea» by the optional quantity ?— i4* We had to supply two laJd^s of 
,|M^8 jilus 50 per cent, at our option. When this matter was transferred to the Muniliojas 
Board) tttey wanted not to give us the optional 50 per cent- more and they wrote to uethat 
the^« would give orders for only 2 lakhs of pairs. Then we had to write to the Munitions 
Board that thi^ was part of the agreement and then they said that they would aDow also the 
60 per cent, optional supply as per the agreement. 

Q, That is to say, they have allowed this extra 50 per cent. ? — A. Yes. 

Q, You say they did that in consequence of your having written this letter to the Secretary 
of thd Industrial Commission ? — A. • No. After I wrote this to the Secretary we got the 
eoufijcmation of the w^ole order. 

" Q. You do not pay that it was in consequence of that How^ could I say one way or 

the other. 

Q. The letter to the Secretary and the letter from the Munitions Board are exactly of the 
•«ame date and there could be no collusion. Clear your mind of that It may be that. 

Q, You have got that contract ? — A, Yes. 

And that will keep you in full working order ? — A, Yes. 

There is no grievance on that score 'i—A. Tliat part has gone at present. 

You could not expect them to give you a new contract until you completed the old 
contract ?—il. That was the arrangement. If'the new contract came to hand immediately 
I had to increase my staff and the outturn. That matter took me eight months with the Quarter- 
master-General, but it does not take so much with Messrs. Cooper Allen & Co. wnd others. They 
get their matter settled then and there because they have got so many facilities. 

Q, Anyway you have got the contract ? — A, Yes. 

Q. You are quite happy The industry will pull on. 

0. I am not going to ask you about the remarks you have made about the special* officer. 

I do not think it would be fair to do that in the absence of the officer, aiftf T do not think you 
would like to have that reported and published as your statement. You are at liberty t6 record 
that privately and send it on to Government fur investigation.— J. I have placed fchese facts 
before the Commission and why should tliey not be published in papers for the information of 
the public ? 

Q, Tlie officer cannot reply publicly and it is not quite fair.-^^I, Jle could reply and 
say that what I say is untrue. 

• Q, I. should not like him to say that, because none of us would like to .say that of you, 
and we are perfectly sure that you would not do anything of the kind. You would not like to 
make an accusation against an officer if he is unable to reply ? — A. I have said so not only to 
you b|jpi%o the officer and to the head of the department. • 

Q, I am asking whether you would like to have this published because it is not fair to the 
officer who cannot reply. — A, But he could reply. He can do it openly in the paper. 

Q. He cannot reply, but he has got 'another course. It would not be fair to the officer. — 
My views are there and 1 do not think they sliould be withdrawn from publication. 

Q. You need not withdraw, but is it fair ? — A, I think it is fair. 

Q. I do not want you to do th'r without being properly warned, because it cannot be 
regarded as fair to an officer.— Whoever wants let him come out publicly and we are ready 
meet him. 

We cannot refu se your desire to record this. We can of course refuse to be the medium 
ition of accusations brought aga'ii 4 any officer personally. — A. These are not accusa^ 
tioQSi "‘^hese are facts. 

^^re$ident,—’'We cannot necessarily allo\^ this Commission to be a medium for publication 
of any accuq|tions brought against an officer pcxsonally. We could not possibly do that, and 
oonanofjjktly the Press (turning to the Press reporters) will regard that as their responsibility 
if th^ pdlfeh accusations brought against any individual officer. We cannot be the medium 
of publiiation for the^C individual accusations, and it is not quite fair, although we are quite 
wiping for Government to investigate any accusations that are made. We do not think that 
’ Peerbhoy is being unfair purposely. He is quite convinced that he should make this state- 

1, hrin do not feel that it is right of him to use the Commission as a medium for publica- 
wilfout giving the officer an opportunity of discussing these things, because there is another 

sido. (Witness) I wish to be straight and candid to the Commission in saying that whatever 
my TOtten evidence is in this pamphlet and my oral evidence shall appear in Press. 

Q. We cannot object to youx publishing it, but what we can object to is using the Com- 
misaioii as medium for accu^g any particular officer. I am not judging the merits. You 
right.---^^ Tbie. will come ai^ my evidence before the Commission and everything wilk 


A. 
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Q, You can do it on your own account. — A, It is for the Press to do it or not IKpkey 
think it is un&ir they would not do. ' ; 

Q. I am giving no opinion about the merits of the case, as it would not be fair to yi^ or 
to anybody. I am only suggesting to you that it may not be fair to the ofl^^ to 
publication without giving him an opportunity of explaining matters to you first, ^on can 
understand that we have got no prejudice one side or the other. I do not want to intei^Eere ^h 
your business or do any hann to anybody else. — A, Very well. 

Hon'bk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoyr-Q, In answer to question No. 18 you say, ^^Besults 
of researches made by a Government expert while attach^ to a private Jbysinefs should not be 
published without the consent of the proprietors.” You say that the Government expert should 
be kept at the expense of the people, and for how many yeixrs should the results not be pub- 
lished ? — A. Say, at least five years. 

Q, And then they might be made public ? — A. Yes. 

Q. I am not asking you about your answer to question No. 38 because you have explamed 
that. As regards question No. 110 is any encouragement given to handmade industries ? — A. 
Shopkeepers. 

Q. They buy from big factories ? — A, They make departmentally also and they get 
from factorievS also. 

Q. If they make departmentally, that is also industry. — A. That is not industry. If 
there are large factories and if you do not employ the factories and leave them starving, how 
could }'ou expect improvements ? Shopkeepers do not make improvements. They do not 
bring any now things to their shops, but it is the factories. 

Q. But that is also the hand work of the people of the country. — A. Th.at is hand work 
you may say,' but I would not take it in the list of industry. 

, Qi, For example haudlooms, are they not industry ? Are they getting private help ver)^ 
largely? — A. Yes.' At present that is the policy of the Government. They are buying from 
shopkeepers. They encourage shopkeepers in preference to factories. 

I. I * 

Q. Are the shopkeepers able to give them cheaper ?— ^4. We do not know. 

Q, Can they produce cheaper than the factorj’^ ?— i4. No. Their expenses are such and 
the style is such that it cannot be cheaper. 

Q. Then it 6omes to this that the Government pays more for the hand-workers. A. 

A^in it comes to the same thing that the Europeiin industries are patronised, and the same 
thing with the European shopkeepers. 

Q. But where do the European shopkeepers manufacture ? In this country or outside 
India ? — A, In the country. w 

Q. In answer to question No. 5 you say If an agency, under proper control, be established 
to buy all available tanned leather at fair prices and export it to England.” Do you mean an 
agency established by Government ? Who should conduct this business ? Should the agenev 
be under Government ? — A. No. Either under Government or a sort of company. 

Q. You want a company to be encouraged by Government or should it be formed by 
Government ? — A. By private people. 

Q. You say I would suggest to the Commission these things.” Tanned leather is 
exported to England ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And they make articles there, or do they re-export it to the continent ? A. ^ey 

re-tan and then use it for manufacturing articles, or send it as rough tanned to the continent ® 
for manufacture. 


Q. Why does not India send directly to the continent ? — A. 
requires to be worked out. 

Q. But India can also send to the continent. — A, We do send, 
the war. 


That is the thipg 
We used to aijn(y)efore 


Q. But you do not want an agency to buy here and export to England and then fc-export 
it from England to the other countries. You are not in favour of such an agency 
I prefer that agency because the merchants are mh. They know what price they will g^ before 
shipment. Sometimes for ordinary tanned leather - 1 refer to cow hides tanned Ui?£kdia and 
sold in the English market-^ they go up to, on average, 2^ to 26 pence per lb., and bt other 
times for the very same stuff the offer is only 16 pence per lb. 


Q. That depends upon the market rate of th e world.— No. That is how the eohemes 
are worked out there by the brokers. 

Q. But if y 9 ji carv send ^ the contin^t— t«|p for instance Fmape. If you get more 
n^ney ui France, why AouW there be an agenpy under Goveminmt eonttol to -gelL taimed 
hides and send them to England and not to the continent ?— 4. I fto not mean GowSWm^t 
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control iay private company o? any eucli arrangement ao tibat the men may toonr «o»Qt|y 
whexo they have to get papney, 

p Ql; fkey can tod to the continent if th^ get hi^er prices*?— X Bnt as a role, Sym 
-take ^ whblgyear*B average they are alTOys on the loss side. 

If the agency is here th^ will be on the profit%ide ? — A. 'They know what price they 
would sell at. If leather costs me 16 pence today, if I am to send to England, sometimes I get 
2 shillings and sometimes I get not even one shilling per lb. 

Q. You think the , brokers there arrange things among themselves ? If the stock is 
bigger they cftt down the price ? — A. Yes. And merchants have to sell because of the other 
expenses they have to incur. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You are referring to consignment stiles ? — A. Yes. 

Q. They are rough tanned hides ?— -4. Yes. 

Q. There is a very large export of this from Madras '{—A. Yes. 

Q, Are they sent on the same system of consignment sales from Madras ? — A. I do not 
know. I talk only of Bombay. 

Q. I may be wrong, but it is my impression that before the war these sales from Madras 
were financed in Midras, that is to say, the seller of the hides got his money before tliey left the 
countr\\ — A: They arc paid simply in advance tigainst consignments. 

Q. Not as a final payment 1—A. No. That is what 1 want. If merchants get final 
payment here in Bombay or in India before exporting they know tliat this is the money they 
have got for this cmusignment. It will jiay tliern well and i>us}i business. 

Uo}ihlc Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy.^. Tliat can be done only uiidci'sojnc Government 
agency or control ? Privfite owners can send of their own accord anywhere *tiiey like. .Can 
they not ? — A. Yes, and they do send. • , 

Q. You do not want control over the free trade of the other men \ —A. No. 

Q. You do not w*ant an agency to control that i—A. No. If an ag«ny\; had been 
•appointed here to buy liides— 

Q. You do not want any Government restriction or control over that No. 

Mr, C. E, Lotv.—Q. You contemplate encouraging the export of pajrtially tanned leather 
and discouraging the export of raw hides by putting a duty on raw hides and organising an 
agency for the encouragement of tlie export of jjartially tanned hides. Do vou think that 
Europe will be able to absorb all tlie liides that at present go as raw hides if they are turned into 
partially tanned hides ? — A, Yes, as at present. 

Q. When the war is over, wdien things settle down.* Do you think before tlie w'ar the 
market for partially tanned hides was sufficient to take uj) all the hides that go from Ijidia 
now as raw hides if you turn them into partially tanned hides ? — A, I think so. I think it 
would be satisfactory. 

Q. But who are the people who d(*al with these initially tanned hides in Europe ? — A. 
Large manufacturers. 

Q. Have they not got sjieidal Drcanifwktions and appliances for currA'ing ? — A. Everv' 
factory has got its owm special trade. Jn England tanners are different and curriers also, and 
80 are the manufacturers of different artiides. It is not like India. W"e tan ourselves, currv’' 
ourselves and manufacture articles ourselves. 

Q, These partially tanned liides ji.'« dealt with by the tanners or curriers ? — A. By the 
tanners because they have to be retjinncd first. 

Q. You have got to change the trade in raw hides into a trade in partially tamiodhides ?— 
A, Yes. 

*^>Q* How long will it be before Europe can absorb all that ? Can it be done at once, or in 
one year or two ? — A, It may take a long time. 

Q, And you wish to put an export duty oii the raw hides at once ?— Yes, if you wish 
to push Indian trade. 

, Q. For a certain nu rnber of years the man who has raw hides will lose until Europe absorbs 
all the rSugh tanned hides from here .4. I do not think so. 

. I do not see how you can get out of that position. It is necessar>" under those circum- 
stimulate the rough tanning of hides in this country as much as possible ?— -.4. Yes. 

How long do you thhik it is likely to take and w'hat practical steps should be taken 
to that end apart the e.\port duty^^i^. It mi^ht take a long time^bout five years. 

f Q. How is the Government tcheili thrA,^ jBy encouraging the local tanners to taj^ more 
itSdes. • •, • ' ' ' * 
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Q. How ? — A. Tanners themselves when they see that there a duty on the idtW hides 
will buy more and they will send tanned hides there and it will be cheaper. 

Q. You rely solely on the duty ? — A, Yes. 

President. — Q. You can suggest no other action which the Government' might take ? 
— A. Nothing to my knowledge. 

Mr, C, E, Low . — In answer to question No. 34 you say “ There should be trade repre- 
sentatives in England and the Colonies for those products which are likely to be sold there.'* 
Why do you exclude foreign countries, and what is the reason for confining trade representa- 
tion to England and the Colonies, because there are certain colonies with Vhich'^ India's trade 
is small and never likely to be other than small ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Are there not foreign countries in which our trade may be increased ; for instance, 
the United States ? — A. Yes. I will change that. ^ 

Q. You do not attach any particular significance to that omission ? You had no parti- 
cular reason for omitting foreign countries ? — A. No. 

Sir F. U. Simvari. — Q. I do not quite understand your answer to question No. 2 on the 
second page about the low ofiers which were made by the English market for rough Jianned 
hides. Is it a qu^tion of consignments ? — A. Yes. 

Q. But the exporters licre, when they consign, know the firms of repute at home ? — A, 

Yes. 

Q. They surely do their best for them, or they won’t get any consignments ? — A. They 
hand over the wliole business to the brokers there. Tne big houses there do not interfere. I 
have seen myself. I have been to England twice and I liave seen how these consignments are 
sold there in the market. It is the brokers that deal with the business. They get the buyers 
therp and they open the bales and show them samples and get oSeps and they place the ofiers 
with t]ie houses. 

Q. It is to the bi^oker’s interest that he gets tlie biggest price, is it not ? He is paid com- 
mission.—^. What I have said is from my experience. I used to export some years ago, 
once I got it good price, but the second time the price was cut down so much that I had to stop 
business myself. 

Q. If you lose money you stop the business.—^ . So, I have heard all the other merchants 
of Bombay say the ^ame thing. 

Q. Are these auction sales ? — A. Yes. Auction means privately. Ofiers taken from 
the difierent merchants. 

Q. Are there any recognised standards of quality for these rough tanned hides ? — A, 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality. 

Q. Who divides them into *the difierent standards ? The exporters ? — A, The exporters 
divide them here themselves, and again they are selected there in the English market. If a 
merchant sends a bale consisting of 50 hides of the -first kind or selection when they go there 
he finds that out of the 50 only 30 are recognised as of the first selection, and 20 go into the 
second selection, and they are paid accordingly. 

Q. Does it not look as if it would be necessary to get more supervision over qualities ? — 
A. No. The super\dsion is all right. The selection from here is aU right, but it is sometimes 
they get this kind of offer. If the selection is bad, and if they do not know how to make the 
selection, then the result must always be the same, but it is not the case. 

Q. Are you tanners as well as manufacturers of boots ?— ^4. Yes, we tan, curry, dress 
and manufacture. ^ 

Q. About your suggestion of an agency under proper control to buy all the available 
tanned leather at a fair price fur export, you do not want it to be a Government agency ; not 
started by Government ? — A. No. , , 

Q. What do you mean by under proper control ?— 4. A public body, or the large-houses 
here in India who are the media between the exporters and the buyers there, if they make a 
sort of syndicate. 

Q. You mean an association ?— ^. Yes. And if they appoint two or three good men 
to select the hides before they are exported and pay to the merchant, that would serve the 
purpose. 

Q, All available tanned leather, ' that moans, after satisfying your requirements in 
your factories ? — A. I do not mean my factory, but I mean outsiders. I do not do any expott 
business. ^ 

Q. This agency wtrnld buy all the tanned leather which is not required for manufactuiimr 
in^yoiir|p other factories. — A. Yes. q • ^ 

. Q. Would there be trouble over that .4. No. Indian manufacturing ’has not xkaH 
to such a stage as to interfere with the English manufacturing. . 
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Q, ‘Wtlhild it help you if in addition to rough tajining you also went in for- tanning 
thoroughly to try and improve the quality ? Are steps being taken to that end ? — No. 
At present no steps are being taken, although I brought to the notice of the Wheat Oommis* 
sioner tliat if the |^ides were fully tanned it might save trouble. . 

Q, Is there any reason against it ? Would it not pay ? — A. It is to the disadvantage 
of the English market, because here when the hide is partly tanned it brings lighter weight, 
but if it is fully tanned, it brings heavier weight, and they do not want hide of a heavier weight 
to come there and to ‘be paid for. 

President. — Q, Yoil may take it for granted that the Government has not got any prejudice. 
— A. I wish you to ask me details as to how the Cawnpore firms are patronised. I am ready 
to give them. . I can tell you, Sir Thomas, that the Indian firms which can make 200 or 300 
tents in a‘ month or a month and a half are given orders for 50 or 75 tents at a time. They 
‘Complete 60 or ^6 tents and they have to wait for orders. In Cawnpore European firms get 
at a time orders for 1,500 or 2,000 tents. For the sake of Indian industries, if all equally patro- 
nised, it will be better for the country and much saving to the Empire. 

Q.’ You may take it for granted that the Government are doing their best. — A. We 
hope that the Government would do so even if they have not done before. 


Witness No. 349. 

Mr. E. R. Fern, Superintendent of Pottery Department, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, je. 5. Fern . 

Writien Evidence. . 

* 

Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises, • 

I have had no experience of the raising of capital for industrial enterprises. I Ao not Form*of 
think that Government should help new industries with money grants-in-aid, boimties, sub- 
sidles or guaranteed dividends. By helping in any of these forms Govemmeat , ^ould be 
•erfeouraging irresponsible persons to start concerns which they would not think of doing with 
their* own money. The supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system would be the* best 
form of Government help. The machinery thus given should be open to inspection at any 
time by a Government official till it has been paid for. • 

The purchase by Government of locally manufactured goods, provided they are as good 
and the prices are nearly the same as those of foreign manufacture, would greatly assist a new 
industry. In the past five years I have personally visited and given advice to three factories 
manufacturing (1) acid jars, (2) and (3) roofing tiles. Letters received from the factories 
visited acknowledge the benefits derived from the advice gi^en. 

Technical Aid to Industries. 

It would certainly benefit private firms and companies to be allowed the advice or loan Aflvioeof 
of Government experts, but the conditions should be fairly prohibitive to prevent small firms 
and companies wasting the time of the expert. Native States in particular should be charged 
very heavily as they are the greatest offenders in this respect. 

I think the scale of fees laid down in Government Resolution, Educational Department, 

No, 3329 of the 2lBt December 1912, is very moderate. Native States should be made to pay 
a fee of Rs. 60 per day for every day or part of a day the export is absent from his office. 

Bdlhilts of researches made by a Goven ment paid ei^ert while attached to a private busi- Domonrtrfttioa 
•ness should not, in my opinion, bo publinljcd. I think it would pay Government to establish 
a demonstration factory for roofing and flooring tiles, electric insulators and architectural 
terra ootta in either Rajapur or Mandangad (Ratnagiri District) or Marol, Khatalwada Ghorq 
or Vada in the Thana District. This factory can oe used for the purpose of teaching on a com- 
mercial 86ale students who wish to launch out in the business as well as to supply the Public 
Works Department with the tiles, etc., of which they purchase large quantities. 

For a demonstration factory to be of any use educationally it must be run on commercial 
lines on* a commercial scale. 

A survey of the pottery clay resources of the Bombay Presidency should certamly 
supplemented by further surveys ; this can be done by the Geological Department with 
help of a man who tmderstands pottery clays. 

, Assistance in Marketing Products, 

If exhibitions are to be helftit should be with the objecft of bringing the sellers an^uyers BxhfWtfcmp. 
into contact. Govemnent 8h(wil(J exhibitions imported articles useM^ 

different departmenrom order to show ^manufacturer the standard up to which wilh i 

iave to bring theii goods before Government can accept them from local manufacturers. 
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Bombay 


Study abroad. 


Cartificates of 
quality. 


if dining of Labour and Supervision, 

I have found no difficulty ,in training labour, but from personal experience I have found, 
that those students ^laving Primary as well as High School education make the beat workmen. 

With regard to giving assistance to supervisors, managers and technical experts of private ^ 
firms to study conditions and methods in other countries, I should most certainly say that the 
monetary assistance should come from the firms, and not from the Government. The Govern- ^ 
ment may try to get them permission to visit factories abroad. Government should encourage 
their experts to study conditions and methods in other countries by granting the usual travel- 
ling allowance according to Civil Service Regulations. ♦ 

The experts must keep in touch with the improvements in methods and machinery which 
are taking place in foreign countries. It is not enough to read of the improvements in the ^ 
journals of their respective societies. They must actually see them. ^ 

Other forms of Government Action, 

In the pottery industry there should be a system of Government certificates of quality 
for building bricks, fire bricks, roofing tiles, flooring tiles, glazed ware for sanitary purposes, 
diain pipes and electrical insulators which should be compulsory. Certificates for other 
products such as (‘rockery and ornamental ware itiay be voluntary. 

Oral Evidknck, 129th Novemhek 1917. 

President. — Q. How long have you been in Bombay l-^A. Nearly 10 years. 

Q. Have you been in the Art School the whole time ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You published rec(Uitly a short summary of your researches in Indian clays gene- ^ 
rally ? — A, Indian clays generally. 

Q.^ Is that being published in full detail shortly? — A, Yes. 

Q. Is the moilograph now being prepared ? — A. It has just been typed, and will be 
before ‘Government in a day or two. ^ 

Mr. C. E. Low,—Q. Is it proposed to publish that monograph 1—A. We have askfeefe 
Government’s permission. ^ 

Q, Have you had any inquiries from private firms regarding the location of suitable 
types of clays h -A. Y(is, several firms. 

Q, Are any of them likely to lead to business, do you think 1-—A, I think so. 

Q. What classes of pottery do they seem mostly to have in mind ? — A. The majority 
of them have roofing tiles at present in mind, and very many of them want acid jars and picklei^ 
jars. There is a great sale for that class of ware. 

Q. Have you been doing anything in connection with the making of pots for glass fur- 
naces. — A. I made a few experiments. 

Q. Have you had any success ? — A. A fair amount of success. 

Q. Are any of your pots being used by glass-making firms l—A. No. 

Q. Perhaps you don’t attempt to make tliem oji a commercial scale ? — A, We do not 
attempt to make anything on a commercial scale. 

Q. Are any firms obtaining instruciioiis from you as to how to make these on a commer- 
cial scale ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Are there any cases of representatives of glass works or pottery firms workiig with 
you to gain knowdedge ? — A. Yes. One from the Kirloskar Glass Works who is studying 
general earthenware and fire clay goods. There is also one from the Mysore Government. 
He is studying pottery with the object of working for the Mysore Government ultimately. 

Q. Are there no existing factories o/i this side of India for roofing or flooring tiles in the 
Presidency ? — A. In the Presidency there are several for roofing tiles, but not any for flooring 
tiles ; there are one or two at Ahmedabad and one in Kathiawar. 

Q, But none in the south of the Presidency Yes, there are two in tfie Belgaum. 

District. 

Q. Why do you think it desirable that Government should start demonstration factories 
when there are so many existing ones ? — A. Because they are all working on a wrong basis. 

Q, Their principles are not good .4. Their principles are all wi'ong. * 

Q. And the class of articles they make is very inferior ?— .4. Yes. • 

Q, Do those tiles compete with imported Mangalore tiles from the West coast ?>— 4. Yes. 

Q, And the Mangalore tiles fetch a higher price ?— 4. ' Yes, the iBasel tiles cfipeoiaUf 
. letcb a higher price than, all the other tiles. < » 



Q, By ** electri^sal insulators ” I suppose you mean cleats and things of that sort ?— -d. 
Yes. 

Q. Are they not made on this side of India at all ? — A* I do not believe they are made 
anywhere in India. 

Q, I think they are by the Bengal Pottery Co., and also Bum aniOp. You don’t know 
" what they are doing about it on that side of India V-A. No. 

Q, You turn out experimentally articles of that type in the School of Art ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any inquiries from local people about being put in the way of making 
them ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Are there suitable clays 'i—*A, Bound Bombay there are suitable clays. 

Q. I don’t quite understand what you say under the head of “ Training of Labour and 
Supervision You say, from personal experience I have found that those students having 
Primary as well as High School education make the best workmen Do you mean that 
^ men with pridiary education make as good workmen as high school men ?— A. No, but that 
high school men make better workmen than primary. 

Q. Yon propose a system of Government certificates of quality for building bricks, etc., 
which should be compulsory. Where are you going to draw the line ? Has the man who 
bums a lot of bricks at the end of a village to have a Government certificate, and if bo, who 
is going to supply the certificate ?— ^4. Bricks as a rule ought to have a certain standard of 
size, tensile strength, and so on. 

Q. But when they are being used to build a cultivator’s house in a village in the middle, 
say, of the Thana district 1 — A. I mean in the ease of any public buildings or large houses 
which come under Municipal Acts ; not for little villages, but for large cities. 

Q, That is about a 90 per cent, limitation. • 

Hon'hleSir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. If you burn bricks in one kiln, say 10,{)00, there y^ill 
be 30 different kinds of tensile strength among those- bricks. — A. Not necessarily. . , 

Q. Have you had any experience ; have you actually tested any ?— \4. I believe Turner 
Morrison & Co. have just started a huge concern. 

♦ Mr. G. A, Tho'trm. — Q, Wliat would be the form of the Government ct^rtificate of quality ? 
What would it say -4. That they are up to standard quality. 

Q. How often would you give a certificate ? For every firing ? — A. For every consign- 
ment of bricks that left the factory. • 

Q, Does that mean every firing V -A, Ever)' firing would come iu. 

Q, Who would give the certificate ? — A, For instance, when the Public Works Depart- 
ment purchase bricks, they test the bricks. If tliey pass the Public Works Department test 
they are accepted by the Public \^ork8 Department. • 

Q. If they are satisfied they buy them ; the}' don’t want to give a certificate. The danger 
is this ; if certain bricks are bought by the Public Works Department, and they give a certificate, 
that does not certify that the next lot of bricks supplied to a private person is of the same 
quality ? — A. They have no time to change the mixtures. If they get bricks out of a 
certain clay, they cannot possibly change that composition again, so practically it will always 
come out tlie same quality. 

Q. if the Public Works Department certifies once that the produce of one factory was 
up to standa^'d quality, eveiy subsequent output would be regarded as of the same quality ? — 

I 

Q, Who would actually certify ; wouU that be done by a Government expert ^4. Yes, 
I think so. 

Q, Would that be done on the spot ? — A. It need not. 

Q, What guarantee would there be that the actual supply was really produced at thia 
])articular factory ? — A. In that case the expert should go there and make the test. 

Q. would have to be a sort of travelling expert i4. Yes. 

Syr F, Stewart,— Q, Why do you recommend these Government certificates ?— 
A, To improve the quality of the material now being made. 

Q, Leaving aside the question of bricks, would they be acceptable ^ o the trade generally ? 
—A^ They certainly would be. 
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Witness No. 350. 


Mr. Percy Anstey, B.Sc., Principal, the Syderiham College of Conmerde 
and Economics, Bombay, 

Written Evidence. 

c 

Memorandum on “ The utility of Colleges of Commerce** 

tmining 1. The first thing is to he clear what abject a particular College of Commerce is to serve. 

Is it intended mainly to turn out well-trained clerks ? Then an institutio n of the type . of 
Pitman’s School in London will be the desideratum : an institution, that is to say, where 
shorthand, typing, book-keeping, business correspondence, office methods, coihmercial arith- 
metic, elementary economics and banking, modern languages, etc., are very efficiently taught, 
in detached courses, at hours largely aiTanged to suit the convenience of those already in 
business : each student selecting the subjects he recjuires for his individual purpose. 

b Bombay. 2, The utility of such institutions — which, however, are ‘‘schools” rather thbtt 

“ colleges ” of commerce — is so universally acknowledged that it requires no discussion. What 
have we of a similar kind in Bombay ? There are a vast number of small private concerns, 

' called by various grandiloquent names, at whic.h clerical training of some kind- -chiefly book<» 

keeping — is obtainable ; and there are also two larger institutions, namely Davar's College and 
^ the Jeejibhoy Pami Charitable Institution, which successfully prepare yoimg men for clerical 

posts, and coach them for examinations like those of the London Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Union of Te^achers, the Institute of Bankers, and the various Societies of Accountants. 
But, on the whole the opportunities in Bombay of ac(piiring a sound commercial training are 
altogether inadequate : with the result that the great mass of clerks in ordinary business firms 
cannot write correct, clear English, are incapable of drafting a business letter in a satisfactory 
form, have no ‘idea of time-saving devices, type slowly and in anything but a neat manner, 
are Seldom able to turn shorthand to any practical account, and m general reach only a low 
level ot elficiency. Thpre is therefore any amount of scope for improving elementary commercial 
training in office work. 

Iduofttion of a< 3. Ediication in ” Commerce " may, however, mean something different. There have^i; 

within recent years sprung up in Europe and America a number of institutions tbe function 
(»f which is to turn out, not clerks, but young men fitted to rise, under suitable conditions, to 
positions of lesponsihility as managers and organizers. The idea in this case is to give a lib^l 
education of a University type, on the assumption — which experience has amply confirmed — 
that such an education, by enlarging the intellectual and moral outlook, ultimately pays in • 
the higher spheres of business no less than it admittedly does in professional or ofiicial pursuits. 
The courses of study, how(iver, instead of consisting of classical languages, philosophy, literature, 

, or physical science, comprise subjects like economic history* and theory, national administra- 
tion, public fiaauce, statistics, currency, banking, commercial geography, mercantile law, 

' accounting and auditing. Such is tlic aim of the great and brilliant German Colleges of 
Commerce (Handelshochschulen, as distinguished froni Handelsschulen, i.e., CommerciaL 
Schools) ; 0 ^ the Facultitjs of Commerce at several English Universities ; of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard ; and, to a large extent, of the London School 
of Economics. Most of these institutions were started in the face of considerable doubt and 
opposition on grounds which I shall deal with presently ; but when wisely planned and 
managed, they have long since proved triumphantly successful. In Germany and America 
more particularly, the only question with reference to them before the war was : could thev 
be expanded yet further? ' 

CuUege 4. The Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics Was founded on this model. It 
intended primarily -at fiifit perhaps Bololy -to prepare under^adnatea, according to a 
prescribed syllabus, for the degree of a Bachelor of Commerce, which was instituted by the 
Briittovtion*. . University of Bombay in 1912. The aim was to divert the Indian College student from hb 
excessive pro-occupation with T.«w or Arts, and to turn his thoughts instead to the methodical 
study of business organization, regarded both from the private and the public point of view. 

, ■ . In this way, it was conceived, a new type of highly-educated young Indian would coflle to the 

? front, with incontestable claims to be tried in the superior posts that have hitherto been confine^' 

' , to Europeans, on the plea that the latter alone possessed the requisite habits of thought' and 

jv bf^work — in short, sufficient general business capacity. 

IItcUcqii. 5.. The legitimacy of this aim will scarcely in public be contested. Certain obiectiong 

* however, are occasionally raised, Here in India, as they have in the past been raised eleewhew’ 
ii’ The logic of facts has disproved them in Europe and the United States. Still, it is 

to examiii«.p,tlie chief criticisms usually brought forward. * \ 



it is often urged by bu m eai w iftrHM;^^ iy ftase # lig ** 6liBr school ”-^that GoQiMralb<?d kxm 

“ ypn cannotrteach busiiieM at a oolite, no amount tiieeiy being a substitute for practice/’ t 

The answer to this is that it is not for a moment intended to be a substitute. The lectures replace, aStua* 
and classes do not attempt to replace the concrete experience that can be gained only in experioaoe, 
business and in life itself. It is a question, not of supplanting, but of suppleiqenting, by a wider 
survey* of econonjic organisation, the necessarily limited knowledge that is acquir^ in one * 

particular line. 


7. If this distinction between what a College of Commerce can do and what it cannot To a ttempt the 
do is carefully borne in mind, another obj ection is disposed of simultaneously. One is frequently titter, out of 
told that courses on foreign trade, the history of economic development, public finance, and 
similar topics do*not afiord practical ” training. But practical training, properly speaking, futile, 
can be acquired only in actual practice : imless it is a question merely of mastering those 
preparatory qualifications which are suitably taught in commercial schools, but are neither 
of a University standard, nor really constitute the study of Commerce in a higher and more 
’comprehensive sense. 


8. A few months ago I got the Bombay University to admit two new subjects into the BuuinesB Methodi! 
curriculum for the B.Com. degree. One was “Business Methods ’’--including commercial 
correspondence, the principles of “ scientific management,” the psychology of advertising, trade.” 
and in general the study of industrial organization and control from the businessman’s point 
of view. . The Other was “ The organization of the Indian Cotton Trade.” Both syllabuses 
were based on courses inaugurated at this College, and both were clearly designed to serve 
thoroughly “ practical ” purposes. The first aimed, not indeed at the impossible task of 
bestowing proficiency in business management directly, but rather at accustoiniug students, 
by the analysis of different methods of work and supervision, to give their attention in detail 
to what can be achieved in the w^ay of augmenting efficiency, and was thus intended to beget 
in them the habit of loolcing out for and recognizing the importance of these Things. 

The second course— an optional subject for the benefit of those students who propose, to 
enter the cotton trade or are otherwise interested in it — was similarly planned on rigorously 
concrete “ practical ” lines. 

• • • 

• Nevertheleas, I ventured to state when introducing these new subjects in the S^enate that tJoHege 
it would be a mistake to regard either course as “ practical ” in the sense in which that term 
is employed in speaking of courses by which students of medicine or law are prepared for the 
immediate practice of their vocation and enabled to earn respectable sums at the very 
(mtset. 


I then said : “ iVo course for the B.Com. degree is vocational in that sense, nor is Sydenham 
College in that sense a vocational college. Whatever the Bachelors of Commerce may have 
studied at college, the businessmen to whom they go for employment will always expect them 
to start at the bottom on a nominal salary, until they hav(‘ ga'ined experience in the particular 
concern they elect to join. 


This applies to the cotton course, as it applies to all the otliers — with the very doubtful 
and certainly only partial exception of accounting : for even there three years’ apprenticeship 
is demanded. 


Are these courses then w^ithout an} practical value whatever ? Ccrtahily not. 

. The practical benefit of iittending them will indubitably follow, as has been proved to the The real ‘^pmetiewi 
hilt elsewhere . for the young businessman will be fitted for more responsible and remmierative 
posts than he could ever have aspired to if his education had remained that of a petty clerk, ^mmeroe.^" 

But it will follow not at the outsefc of his ca (‘'n' when he will have to take his place on the lowen* 
rungs of the ladder, like the rest, but later and rather indirectly. It will follow, that is to say, 
when opportimities of advancement offer themselves which he can now seize, because be has 
insensibly become a man of a superior stamp. V^ithout a systematic training, on the other 
hand, in the subjects which nowadays make up the body of economic science, an ambitious 
young man is dnly'iioo likely- -unless he happens to be one of the few who are adequately seJf- 
taqght— to be found wanting in the w'ide information, the capacity for cleai* thinking, and the 
traiiM^4 judgment which arc essential in the management of modern business : and which, 
being b^no means superabundant, have their corresponding value in hard cash. To pretend 
that ^these f^urses can lead dvrecUy to responsible positions and substantial incomes merely 
exoit^ the ridicule and hostility of businessmen. The students, on their side, arc encouraged, 
if these courses are compared with those in law and medicine, to entertain extravagant 
expectations which are bound to be bitterly disappointed ; and at the sam^ time they create 
poaitife prejudice against themselves by ^what seems to other people their prejwsteroua 
Ait()ganoe/* ' 
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must 9. By anticipation I have, ik thia ^^iibed passage, dealt with a tiuid objection to an 

at education of a Universitjr type in “ Commerce : ” namely that the young men ^ho have taken 
first be very slight, it are puiSEed with conceit, and consider themselves entitled, on the strength of their academic 
degree alone, to demand absurdly high positionB and pay. That they are very apt to do so ia 
unfortunately true. But as 1 have just suggested, their illusions are obviously in part fostered 
by the fallacious conception of the function of a College of Commerce which is ^ oi^ preached 
and printed. Meanwlule no opportunity should be lost, in the course of their studies, to repress 
their self-complacency ; and if this does not suffice, experience may presumably be trost^ to 
make them wiser. 


though higher tlian 
that of Arts gra- 
duates. 

They should consi- 
der solely ultimate 
prospects. 


10. A Bachelor of Commerce may nevertheless, even at the start of his career, be expected 
to command better pay than an arts graduate. It is ihstructive to nqte whjit openings were 
actually found last year for the first batch of students who took the BrCom. degree. Out of 
26 successful candidates 24 secured good positions. Concerning 2 I have no information. 
Of the 24, seven at least began on salaries of Ka. 100. The remainder obtained anything 
between that sum and Bs. 50 ; and in many cases the less well-paid posts were in leading fihns, .. 
able to offer indefinite advancement to men who prove their capacity, and were thus in reality 
more desirable than the better paid ones. I invariably tell the students not to mind how 
low an initial salary is, but to consider solely the facilities for rising ultimately. 


A second batch of young men from this College have just taken their degree, and I anti- 
cipate no difficulty about their finding good employment, or doing well for themselv^ if they 
set up “ ou their own.” 


11. At the same time it must be admitted that opportunities of rising are, at this stage 
of Indian industrial development, not unlimited. Jt follows that there is no scope in any one 
year for more than a comparatively small number of young men with the special troming and 
the consequent ambitious of graduates in commerce. As it happens, the degree examination, 
far from being easy — as has popularly been supposed —us an exceptionally 'keen test of mental 
calibre. Not 25 per cent, of those who enter the College emerge successfully. But manifestly 
such a large proportion of failures implies much misdirected effort. Many of the students who 
originally joined hacl no genuine aptitude for business at all, let alone any connexions or capital 
to assist thejn. Little by little a more promising class of young men have been attracted from 
every part of India ; and the process of selecting the most fit has been further assisted by 
restriction of admittances (from 100 to 70) and by an entrance test designed to a&certain-eaoh 
applicant’s general capacity. 

12. Yet the^number of d-egree students is probably still excessive. This in no way implies 
College as such should circumscribe its work. On the contrary", it ought, I stronglv 

<^nged in business, hold, to enlarge its functions, by providing opportunities of commercial study for all persons 
desirous of profiting by them, irrespective of their academic standing and irresp^ive of whether 
they are already in employment or not. Anyone who is practically or theoretically interested 
in some particular aspect of business or economic inquiry ought to be able to attend a course— 
or odd lectures — at the College, to suit his special need. This is what the German Colleges 
of Commerce lay themselves out to do. and so does the London School of Economics, wb^ 
the degree students are a small minority. If Sydenham College is to be of general utilitfj^ it 
ought, I submit, to offer the same facilities. 


Necessity erf limit- 
ing the numbed 
of degree students. 


while j)rovidiiig 


by jftietuis of evening 13. Towards this end I have, with the approval of our Advisory Board, always advocated 
.r teHittreB tiud classes, admission of non-degree students and the holding of evening classes at low fees. Evening 
lectures in Accounting have been delivered for the last eighteen months ; and a beginning was 
made last term with evening courses on Banking and on Statistics. They were encouragingly 
attended, and will be continued and followed by others on Commercial Geography, Transport,, 
Elementary Economics, etc. I have also frequently organized special addresses by distinguish- 
ed outsiders on current topics : Professor Todd’s short course last year on “ The present situation 
as regards cotton ” being a good example. 


tjQifamfcrcial training 
also 1)© given. 


A oomwchenKivc 
vif^ of whut 
Cknrernmeii'. could 
ftclvant»g<‘ do 
jt tb promote comnier- 
education 
iHif every kind. 


14. The College might ver^^ well go yet furtfiei and provide teaching in those preparatory^ 
studies connected with business routine which, while they cannot form part of a degree course, 
are yet of the greatest practical utility, if not indispensable. In Europe it is more convenient 
— effiefly on account of the size of the Colleges or Schools concerned— to give the higher type of 
education in (commerce at one kind of institution and the lower at another. But of course no 
hard and fast line can be drawn ; the curricula to some extent overlap ; and at some inititutiqns 
provision is made alike for elementary" and advanced studies. In this country it woulpl 
eminently desirable, in my opinion, to take a comprehensive view, and systematically to 
co-ordinate in on© great institution ail! teaching that aims at promoting coimmeroial and econonuo 
efficiency. The first advantage would be a levelling up, at a central Government College, o# 
what 5 ^ bo called the elementary kind of commercial training, which, as I observed ibove, 
is at iHliPit' unsatisfactorily provided for. The second advantage would be that the efxtm 
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work of Back a College, if closely related and interdependent studies were no longer divorced 
from one another, would become one organic whole. Students and staff alike are all the better 
for coming into close touch with those wrho approach the probleme of organization from some 
other angle than their own. And thirdly there would be an economy of effort and expenditure. 

This last point, I venture to point out incidentally, should also be borne in mind when consider- 
ing the advisability of multiplying Colleges of Commerce. If the latter are to be really efficient, 
they require commodious accommodation in the business quarter of a great city, where sites j^j 
are exceedingly valuable ; they require highly qualified teachers, who, being specialists some- ' 

times in subjects that have only been taken up recently — comnmnd high pay ; and they require, 
as an essential adjunct, a first-claSfe reference library, containing all publications dealing with 
commerce an& economics, whether in the shape of ordinary books, of pamphlets, of reports, or 
of periodicals. All this means a considerable outlay, which can be incurred only in the chief 
industrial centres — ^for the present only in one or two Indian cities. To Spend money on imper- 
fectly equipped colleges in smaller places would, in my opinion, be mere short-sightedness. 

Of course, I am now" thinking mainly of Colleges of Commerce of the move ambitious sort. 


15. Commercial Schooh may justifiably be multiplied, but not ColUges in the proper sense : Need 
though— as I endeavoured to show just now— these, if they are established in a commercial 
centre, should include the commercial school. And just as the study of commerce may shade 
into pffice-trainiiig at one extreme, it may well merge with investigations^ into the higher 
problems of social economics at the other. 1 would even say it must. lor a college thkt 
does not provide facilities for original research falls short manifoldly. It holds out no ultimate 
chance of winning distinction to the more brilliant men. It is bound to fail in making the whole 
body of students feel that the aim of th(^ teaching they receive is not to pack them with informa- 
tion so raucli as to render them, if occasion should demand, capabh of some independent piece 
of thought or work. And finally it ignores a public obligation ; for in the-t^". days of correlated 
special studies, inquiries undertaken by individuals unaided are becoming* more and more 
difficult *, and a college with the training afitorded by its seminars, w"ith the conveniences ^)f its 
library, and above all with its staff of e.xperts—themselves men engag^^d in perpetuM fesearch 

ready continually to ad\nae and direct the investigator, is the natural centre for .this work 

of advancing knowledge, no less than for imparting it. • # • 


. 16. In conclusion I desire to emphasize with all possible force the necessity for a College luui of kec^ 

(jf Commerce, conceived as I have conceived it, to get into and keep in the closest contact ^th y a 
the actual world of affairs. The students should constantly, by means of visits of observation, 
see what they can of the mechanism of industry for themselves. Leading merchants should 
be got to take a personal active interest in the daily life and development of the institution. 

AxiA above all the principal and staff should have and take every opportunity to meet business- 
men in private, so as to obtain their knowledge of what is passing at fimt hand. In this way 
the teaching will in earnest become practical : practical, that is to say in the sole sense that is 
applicable to college courses, namely, that it is integrally based on experience, accumulated 
and generalized, and in that it continually keeps in touch with current developments, so as to 
remain genuinely alive.” 


17 I am not certain how far what I have written covers the topic 1 was asked to discuss. The utility o; 
To the utiUty of Colleges of Commerce would involve a detailed account of what they have 
done to deepen and widen the understanding of industrial and commercial problems problems 
very largely of the type that the. Indian Industrial Commission is examining at this very moment e|j'<’wbere. 
-in the countries where they have been established sufficiently long to make it possible to judge. 

To give such an account in a memorandum is hardly practicable. I have therefore confined right lineti. 
myself to an analysis of the principles which I consider should be applied, if an Indian Collie 
of Commerce is to realize its possibilities. 


18 On ariv further points I shall be glad to answer any questions the Gommi88io|i may A<Mitioiial rt 
4. 4 , foi' Governnw 

care to put to me. providing olit 

iVote 1 mi paragraph U.—l have argued that Government, hatdng provided higher educa- tiainuig aUo. 
tion in commerce by undertaking to prej^re students for the University degree, should, the 
conditions here being what they are, provide— and improve- every kind of commercial tewh- 
ing In this connexion it may be noted : (a) that Government already hold one of the pnnapal 
co^erdal examinations, viz., that of the London Chamber of Commerce ; (h) that some of 
the chief promoters of commercial teaching have expressed the desire that these examinations 
should be held by Government under the auspices of Sydenham College ; (<■) that if there m a 
case for Government’s control of an examination, there is a still stronger case for asking 
Government to provide the education leading up to it. As a matter of fact, when Government 
rtro voars ago instituted the examination of the Accountancy Diploma Board, wffioh m future 
UriUbe a quaUfioation for the granting of an auditor’s certificate, thCy^jUpltaneonsly 
recognized the need of guaranteeing the provision of adequate teaching and th«ii^Banctioned 
t^olding of special evening classee at Sydenham College for this purpose. 

''me 144a— 138 
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Nofe 2, — One other point deservee mention in reference to the expansion of the Work under- 
taken by Sydenham College. It has to do with the degree course itself. At present the latter 
extends over three years. One year students are compelled by the University to spend at an 
Arts College before they begin their courses here. It would be much better if they spent that 
year too at Sydenham College, on some useful preparatory studies relating to thdr future work, 
instead of on totally unrelated subjects like Persian, Ph 3 ^ical Science, or English Literature 
taught with no eye to practical requirements. The plea that the Arts College is indispensable 
for conferring general culture I regard as nonsense. 


Sup 2 >lementary evidence of Mr. Percy Ansiey, Principal^ Sydenlum College 
of Commerce and Economics. 

Second Memorandum on the Organization of Commercial Education 

IN India. 


At the request of the Industrial Commission I have quite recently submitted a memoran- 
dum on the utility of Colleges of (bmmerce, with special reference to India. It seems to me, 
however, . that tlu'. kind of information the Commission are in search of will be seriously 
incomplete, unless I also deal more specifically with the experiment which is already being 
made by (Tovernmeiit in higher commercial education at Sydenham College. 

The latter was founded four years ago amidst great expectations. It is still the only 
College of Commerce of a University type, in India ; has constantly loomed large in |)ublic 
discussions ; and as it succeeds or fails, is bound profoundly to influence future attempts m the 
same direction. 


has been 


I therefore venture to place before the C^ornmission, as briefly as possible, the salient facts 
as to how this r(*iiture is shaping. 

lu some respects it may be claimed that much that is noteworthy has been achieved. The 
curriculum for the Bachelor of Commerce degree has been improved by systematization and 
by the inclusion of business methods, administration, public finance, and statistics among 
the compuLciy subjects, and of the organization of the cotton trade and advanced Indian 
economics among the optional ones. The teaching has been made more real, by the intro- 
duction! iis a sequel to nearly all the lectures, of tutorial classes for questions, discussion and 
criticism of written work ; by ac(justorning the advanced students, through seminar work, 
to methods of independent investigation ; by frequent addi-esses on living topics of the day ; 
by visits of observation to places of industrial and commercial interest ; and in general by all 
manner of devices that aim, instead of cramming points for an examination, at evoking the 
capacity to inquire, think, and judge. The award of a Diploma in Accountancy by a Board 
of Sydenham College has furnished an acknowledged basis for the grant by Government of 
Auditors’ Certificates. To prepare for the diploma, evening courses have been started. They 
are l>eing followed by similar courses in other subjects, for those engaged during the day ; and 
the College is ready vigorously to develop this side of its functions. The library already contains 
a complete set of publications of every sort oh (.^ommerce and Economics than can be found 
elsewhere, and promises in time to become, within its own sphere, an institution of first-rate 
importance. Members of the staff have to their credit a considerable amount of published 
work— largely the printed form of their College courses— which has been highly commended in 
competent quarters. The Advisory Board has admirably helped to keep the College in harmony 
with practical requirements. And the 8Uj)port of the business community in general has been 
enlisted to a gratifying extent. 


iBiaotory. 



So far so good. It must uevert-heless be said with plain emphasis that the progress of the 
College has been nothing like what it might and ought to have been. Great opportunities 
have been lost ; and unless certain radical changes are effected, they will continue to be lost, 
until the College and the cause itself of higher commercial education are jointly discredited. 


^I^ndam^ntal uoecis. 


The two most obviously fundamental needs of the College are a building of its own and a 
properly qualified regular teaching staff. 



But in spite of the fact that nearly two lacs were collected for a building, the College is 
still housed in makeshift premises above a shop. Few people know where it is situated ;„many 
not even that it exists. The students, in the depressing atmosphere of a converted fliat, feel 
that theirs is scarcely a “ pucca ** college at all. Such teaching as is at present possible is 
given for want of space under grave disadvantages ; and as for projects of expanding the work 
of the College, they remain of course idle talk. 



The st&fi has not yet been placed on a permanent basis ; ^and several among the few 
men in lliBia vdio are qualified as specialists to undertake the teaching required have been lost : 
with the reSiilt that there has been continual shifting and disorganization. 
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It may be said that the long delay that has occurred in satisfying these two fundamental 
needs is attributable to the war, which has disinclined Government to spend any money either 
on contributing their share to the existing building fund or on salaries adequate to secure 
specialists in permanency. 

9 ^ . 

But — passing incidentally over the fact that in England a far greater financial stringency No adequate 
has not prevented Government from spending more than ever on education, and that commercial of 

education in particular, it once it is admitted to be an element in the economic advance of 
India, cannot afford to wait, and has indeed been made urgent by altered conditions due to this 
very war — I believe that, if the war were to end to-morrow, the handicaps that vitally im^^air 
the eflSciency of*Sydeitliam College would not be removed. 

As a matter of fact the root of the trouble lies deeper. 

Sydenham^ College, unlike any College of Commerce at home, is run directly by Govern- Inolaaticity and 
jment. Conditions in India being what they are, this is inevitable. It tends, however, to make of Govern 

the management and control of the College inflexible. In the case of Arts Colleges, where the 
work goes on year in year out much on the same lines, and the requirements of which are well 
understood, this matters little enough. But a College of Coiuuiorce, if it is not to be simply 
yet another Arts College, distinguished merely by its curriculum being devoted mainly to 
abstract economics, with a few so-called professional couT*se8 like Accounting thrown in, must 
be in intimate touch with the actual world of affairs, and must respond readily to every new 
demand. In its organization the inehsticity and the aloofness of (Government control must 
therefore be modified. I have insisted on this again and again in official reports from the 
moment I took charge, and, as time goes on, increasing experience convinces me that, unless 
some remedy is found, it is hopeless to look for genuinely satisfactory results. 

My contention can be proved by an abundance of facts and illustrations,* if ^ the Commis- Positive proposals, 
sion desire to examine me. *111 this memorandum, which 1 undertook should not be unduly 
long, I confine myself to certain positive proposals. * • 

First, the ultimate control of the College should be transferred from the Educational Depart- Control Bhould b® 
qjent, which in the nature of things is neither well-informed about commercial noecbbior inter- dolnSen/** * 
este^ in them, to some kind of Department of Industry and Commerce, which makes them its arquaintod witfc 
chief concern. Were this the present arrangement, it would not, I take it, liave beem necessary commorS^^bia 
to convince Goveniment that a College of Commerce must obviously be situated, not iti the aiid kuowMgT - 
country or in some suburb, but in proximity to the business quarter ; and 1 believe that it 
yrould have been possible definitely to secure a suitable site and perhaps even to get sanction 
for a start being made with the building. Similarly with regard to the question of the 
staff. 

Secondly, the Principal, wlio is immediately responsible for the organization of the College, Noco^sity for 
and was sent out expressly in order to be the Government’s adviser in this matter, should have 
the opportunity of consultation and of an interchange of views with those who have the ultimate tlioso immediately 
control. At present such opportunities are exceedingly rare. The Director of Public Instruc- those ultimatelj 
tiem lives at Poona, and is in any case too much taken up with his ordinar\^ educational work 
to bo able to giye the affairs of a College of Commerce a disproportionate amount of his time 
and attention. Except for their staying in Bombay for part of the year, almost the same 
applies to the Educational Secretai}' and the Honourable Member. Nearly everything has 
therefore to be settled by the cumbersome routine method of formulating proposals in official 
documents and then awaiting (Government’s decision, without any chance of meeting objections, 
clearing up pbscurities, and disrussiny things. 

Thirdly, some elasticity should be allowed, after making the usual fixed provision for normal Neod of more eUstI 
expenditure, in regard to minor outlays on requirements that cannot be foreseen long ahead, 

Under the existing system, if a chance, offers it»elf of engaging, say, a siwcialist on cotton — 
like Professor Todd — to give a short series of lectures, or if some circulai, pamphlet, or report 
needs to be printed that does not come under prescribed rules, the Principal has to beg for the 
money from private individuals. The Advisory Board could, as they have themselves suggest- 
ed, examine and vouch for the proper employment of a grant to cover such disbursements. 

It amounts to a plea that a College of Commerce in this, as in other respects, ought itself to be 
run on business lines. 

The above are merely haphazard illustrations. But the question of greater elasticity of 
management and of more appropriate control affects the functioning of the College through 
out, •in little issues and in great. 

I repeat that, without radical reform of the kind indicated, the College cannot^ '^sibly, 
an my opinion, fulfij its purpose. • 
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Oral Evidence, 29th November 1917. 

Mr. G. A. Thomm.-~Q. You say that on account of war Government were diuBelhitd! 
to spend money either on contributing their share to the existing bidding fund or on salaries. 

adequate to secure specialists in permanency I imagine this is the case. *, 

Q, Is it a fact so far as you know that Government have been disinclinecfto give any money 
to your college ?— .4. Certainly, I have been told repeatedly that money cannot be had. 

Q. Would you mind quoting chapter and verse to this statement 1 — A. Well, I have 
one document pointing out that on account of financial stringency no new expenditure of mf 
kind is to be incurred. ‘ , 

Q. That is a general statement, has it not been withdrawn ? — A. that is a general 
statomont, but in any case tlio words ‘ it may be said that the long delay is attributable to 
the war ’ only means ‘ jieople may argue thus.’ 

Q. What is the Government’s share for your existing building fund ? Did Government^ 
promise any particular share at that time ? — A. Not that I am aware of. I understand 
that the position is that the committee of the Lord Sydenham memorial fund handed over 
the building fund of the College to Government on the understanding that Government 
would complete the sum 7‘equired foi‘ erecting the building. 

Q. Have Government so far as you are aware issued any resolution that they are not 
going to contribute ? -A. No. 

Q. Am 1 correct in saying that over a year ago when you were asked by the Education 
Department to submit definite proposals for having a permanent staff, you asked that you 
should be allowed to TXiconsider the matter in the following year and to submit proposals some 
time in 1917 ? — A. I have always pointed out that there is no use making proposals until 
Government ate ])leased to accept certain general principles which would govern these appoint- 
nients. That is quite obvious. But there is no indication .that Government accept the 
salaries that would enable a permanent arrangement to be satisfactory. 

Q. T do not press the matter. You said that you would rather wait for a year to have 
further experience as to the staff required before making suggestions as to the permanent 
staff '{—A, ' 1 did require some time to consider, but my suggestions were made long ago now ; 
they have been on the books for a long time. 

Pfesident. —Q. It is not a question of delay ? — A. I do not think so. 

41 . It is th^. question of accepting certain principles. Government should either aepept 
or reject certain principles. Certain men could have been obtained on lower rates some 
time ago, but as you could not fix the permanent pay they went off somewhere else ?•— -4. Yes., 

Sir F. H. Stewart. -—Q. AYliat is the practice in regard to vacations in your College - 
.4. 10th March to the 20th Jmie, and from 10th October to the 10th November, 4 months 
and 10 days. 

Q. And Cliristmas and other holidays ? - Yes. They are the same vacations as 
those of the other Arts Colleges here. The system here is that the University determines 
these things. 

Q. Is there no vacation work I— A. Therci is no definite vacation work. I always adrise 
the pupils not to lose the opportimity of taking advantage of acquiring office- experience during 
vacations. There is nothing further than that. 

Q. Do you grant a certificate to the students from the College after they have passed 
the examinations ? — A. They get a degree and in addition to that, they all desire to have 
personal certificate's from the Principal, because that is found to be the most effectual thing 
to secure them a situation. 

Q. When they pass the examination they get the degree as a matter of course ^4. 
Thti is merely a formality. 

Q. Is there any sei)arate diploma for Commerce ? — A. There is no separate diploma. 

President. — Q. Not for a part time course ? — A. There is no part time course. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. At the end of your note you say that the University insists upon 
a student attending at an Arts College for one year before he goes to Sydenham College ? — A, 
I think that is from our point of view wasted. 

Q, Do you find the students have sufficient knowledge of English ? — A. Very poor 
knowledge. Many of the students are, strictly speaking, not fitted to attend coursea that are 
given in English at all. They understand only part of the lectures, and we frequently find 
great difficulty in training them. Their style of writing is very bad and that is why I have 
instructed the staff to try to devote a considerable part of the first year to improviiijg their 
English from the practical point of view. ^ . 4 ,, 

Q, Is there anything else of this kind in India, a College of Commerce of the Ihiiveieity 
type ? — A. This is the first of its kind. 
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Q, V&iAt about giautiug a diploma for accountancy, can you explain that 3 more detail 
thttn is contained in your memorandum ?— 4 . Well, when the founding of the Sydenham 
College was oontsmplated the idea arose that it would be a good thing if Government were to 
grant a diploma in accountancy which would serve as a basis for grantmg auditor’s certi- 
ficates under the Companies Act and two other Acts, and a sub-committee of the Advisory Board 
' of the Sydenhatn College was formed into an accountancy diploma board, which was charged 
with the duty first of Rawing up a scheme to be submitted to the Government of India, and 
secondly with the duty of examining students. This board has now been in existence some 
time and the first examination is to be held next March. There has not been an examination 
till now, the object is to keep up a certain standard for those who are allowed by Government 
to practise as, auditors. 

Q. You allow those who are really practising as accountants certain concessions ? — 

A» Yes. 

Q, The, College course is one of two years, after that they have to be apprenticed for 
t some time ? — A. The College course is two years, and then they have to put in a three years’ 
apprenticeship. On the other hand students of the College degree course who have taken 
accounting and auditing as their special subject are required to put in only two years’ appren- 
ticeship afterwards. There are two classes, those who take accounting as a special subject in 
the degree course, and those who take no degree course but attend the diploma course. 

You' are desirous that the control of the College should be transferred from the Edu- 
cation Department to the Department of Industries I should think on the whob^ 

myself that that would be a good thing. 

Q, You wish to maintain an advisory board ?- -A. Yes, if is most valuable, but the 
main thing in my opinion is, as I say iu my second point in the second memorandum, the new^s- 
sity of more frequent consultation between those immediately responsible and those who are 
ultimately responsible ; without that I think the whole thing will be hoplcss^ 

Q, Do you think too* much importance is attached for preparation for the dcgroef? — 
A. Well, the College courses are instituted with direct reference to tj]0 degree, th’ey* servo 
that purpose. I think that these courses should be suitable for the degree e.xamination. 

Q. Are they suitable for men who don’t take up a business career ?— .L think that 
many respects they are. People already in business wlio want to widen their knowledge 
in 'some special subjects may also come to the College. 

Q, In evening classes -A. Yes, chiefly. 

Q. In special subjects only ? or in anything tliat they like Yes, in special subjects 

• at their choice. 

Q. Do you not think that it would perhaps be better to give much more practical training 
in the majority of cases than that a selected few should go through special instruction in some 
of the subjects that you have got such as Economic Theory, National Administration, Public 
Finance, etc. ? — A. I think so, yes. May I just say a word. I am afraid one passage m my 

memorandum may create a wrong impression. I should like to be allowed to rectify it. I in 

no way wish to imply that the two colleges I mention by name are useless. On the whole 
commercial education in the lower sense is not satisfactory in Bombay. But the two colleges, 
the Jeejeebhoy Institution and Davar’s College do admirable work indeed. I do not for a 
moment wish the impression to go abroad that I think that these colleges have failed iu any 
way within their respective spheres. They are excellent institutions of their kind. 

Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. You don’t know anything about commercial training in Bombay 
or elsewhere m India A. No, I am not well informed. 
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Imdian Economic Society, Bo } 7 ibay , 


Written Evidence. 

J.-^Finandal Aid to'lrhdustfial Enterprises. 
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Thifl Society as such has no experience of raising capital for industrial enterprises but Capit«,l. 
many of its members have and the Society itself has watched the inception and progress of many 
capitalistic ventures. It is, therefore, of opinion that it is very difiicult to raise capital in 
India firstly, because there is not much capital in the country and secondly, because there 
are no banking organizations which 'mobilize the financial forces of the country and make 
cai^l easily accessible. The general public from whose savings capital usually comes is 
neither able nor willing to participate iu new productive enterprises. The private capitalist 
fights shy of investing his small savings in new industries and is content with small interest 
: brought by Savings Banks and Government Securities. When the industrial development pf 
11 * 1442-134 
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a country is dependent upon capital acquired largely through the gathering of f^iiall 6U2I)B| 
special economic organizations like the Industrial Bank of Japan must develop on ^ hich should 
devolve the function of taking care of the capital and turning it to good account, . e., making 
it productive, particularly by plaping it at the disposal of others for industrial an i other put- 
poses. * 

This Society is not aware of any financial aid given by the Government o\ India though 
they know of other Govemments having done so. It is not possible, to say anything abowb 
the relative importance of the different methods of giving Government aid to nev or existaug 
industries mentioned in the questions. One or other or simultaneously some may be employui? 
as they suit the circumstances of each case. This Society would prefer to have assistanoe |pi 
the form of supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, parijculariy ia tioh 
case of the hand-loom weaving industiy, guaranteed Government purchase of products, 
exemption of profits of new industries from the income-tax for limited periods. Govemine^: 
control or supervision should be allowed only when the assistance assumes the form of modify 
grant-m-aid, guaranteed dividends, loans with or without interest and provisibn of part ^ 
share capital, and should be in the nature of Government audit or appointment of one or two 
directors. 

This Society has no experience of Government pioneer factories and is of opinion that 
Govenunent might undertake to pioneer new industries, if it is found necessary to do so in the 
case of any particular class of industry. The pioneer factory, however, should either be closed 
if found unsuccessful, or should be handed over to private capitalists, or companies, preferably 
Indian, as soon as it has passed the experimental stage. 

This Society is aware of factories started in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere which 
have failed for want of proper provision of capita). Some oi these factories were engaged in the 
manufacture of candles, matches, soap, frame-making,, etc. The promoters of these factories 
at first either started with insufficient capital or found after they had commenced working, 
that their initial estimates were not very accurately framed. Th(^y had therefore to seek the 
aid 'of financing agencies. The present Joint Stock Banks could not acc.ommodate them on 
terms suitable to thevi and so they were driven into the clatches of sowkars. 

Thi6 Society is, therefore, of opinion that an Industrial Bank should l)e started for every 
province, uiih'biajiches later on in big industrial centres. Govenunent should lend all sup-^, 
poit they can for the establishment of such banks. They should placx^ large funds at tteir 
disposal, if possible, without interest, but in no case at a rate which is more than 2 per cent. 
They (the banks) should be included in the list of approved banks or financial concenin in 
which Trustees are allowed to deposit Trust Funds, llemittances to these banks should be 
accepted by the District IVeasuries and the Presidency Banks and they should be allowed to 
issue Bonds for a limited jH^riod not. longer than ten years, (jovemmeut should also guarantee * 
a certain percentage of (lividend. Fixed deposits for periods shorter thaH, two years should 
not be received and no current account should be opened in these banks. 

The Co-ojxirative movement in India was specially designed to assist agricultural credit, 
and in that direction this Society thinks it has served a useful purpose. But it has, our Society 
fears, not helped so far to solve the problem of industrial credit. If properly organized it will 
help the development of cottage industries, the most important of which is the hand-loom 
mdustry. A Society organized for the purpose should supply looms and yarn to the weavers 
and arrange foi' the sale of the cloth manufactured. 

Government aid should be given to such industries only as have not established their 
position. In no case should Government aid allowed to have the effect of discouraging 
fresh private enterprise. The main object of state help should be to stimulate private effort, 
and if that very object is likely to be defeated by Government aid it should, this Society thiuke, 
be instantly withdrawn. There should b(‘ no limitation whatsoever on Government aid to 
a new enterprise even though it competes with an (Established external trade. 


11. Technical Aid to Indmtrm. 

This Society is of opinion that there is hardly any technical or scientific aidjKtovided by 
Government to industrial enterprise, and if at all there is any, it requires to be lil^ely supple- 
mented. It has also no knowledge of noticeable IxEiiefits received by local industries from 
researches conducted by Government Departments. The manufacturing industries of India 
arc in their infancy and the need for technical and scientific assistance is often very urgent.. 
This Society knows of factories which are suffering for want of proper scientific guidance. It, 
therefore, suggests tliat laboratories attached to colleges should be so equipped as to deal with 
the small problems of local industries. The ^erviws of Government experts should be lent to 
private concerns on the same terrm on which the loan of Government officers is made to the 
Native States. But if the concern is engaged in solving a new problem the loan of services* 
should be free as far as possible. If the services of a Government expert are lent free of chaege 
then it is only fair that the results of his researches should be mafie available to the publw^ 
but if they are fully paid for, they may be published after the expiry of a certain ^period. ^ 





This S()< 5 iety believes that iu this Presidency demonstration factories giving domonstra- r)«)uiori8tration 
ti<ms of im})roved methods for certain industres such as soap, candle, matches, glass, oil-pressing 
and leather-tanning would render valuable assistance in developing these industpes. 

This Society- is aware that the Imperial Institute in London has occasionally given very Re»o»rch mititete. 
valuable information on references being made to it, but how far, that infonnation has led to 
the promotion of Industries, it is unable to say. It is, however, fimJy of opinion that a central 
Besearch Institute should be started in India for India’s reeds and that arrangements made 
ijrith the Imperial Institute will be scarcely of advantage to India. All research work for India 
should be carried on in India and with the help of Indian intellect as far as possible. In the 
begmning it will be necessary to impo^ experterfrom foreign countries but they should always 
be brought on c^dition that in course of time they would train Indians who would be able to 
iake up their place. TSie system of referring research probtems to colleges and other aiqjTo- ^ 
priate institutions may be followed in India. 

The e3ustmg knowledge of the available agricultural, forest and mineral resources of the 
pountiy is, m the opinion of this Society, quite inadequate and requires to be largely supple- 
mented by further surveys which ought to be more extensive and detailed. The precise object . 
of these surveys should be in the first place to find out what resources are available and then 
to suggest a machinery by which they might be exploited for the benefit of Indians. The results 
of these surveys should be published in the vernaculars of the Province and widely 
advertised. . 

This Society has no opinion to give about the value of Consulting Engineers appointed 
by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice, but it is of opinion that the 
Consulting Engineers should never be allowed to midertake the purchase of machinery foi* 
private individuals. It should be entirely left to the persons or firms who want to buy the 
machinery. 

IIL — Asdstanvs in MarlrJing Products. * 

• It is not possible lor this Society to give any opinion on the utility of Commercial museums (hmmwM 
like the one in Calcutta as it has had no opportunity to see it. It however feels that a museum rnnsnums. 
where indigenous and foreign articles are exhibited side by side to allow of their quality and price 
being compared with each other should, from the very nature of things, be useful ^nd as Bon)- 
bay is the gateway of foreign trade, a similar museum should be established here also! As for 
sales, agencies, there is one here in Bombay called the Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores. 

Its object is to make indigenous articles, especially those that are the products of unorganized 
cottage industries, known and easily available to the public. The agency fias attained consi- 
derable success and is day by day becoming more and more popular. Similar agencies estab- 
lished at various industrial centres will go a long way in making Swadeshi articles very popular. 

Even travelling exhibitions of such articles would be welcome. 

This Society wetSomes the idea ol holding exhibitions of indigenous articles in the principal Exhi»)ition8. 
cities of India. Their jnain object should be to bring sellers *and buyers together and to en- 
courage the sale of home-made products. Exhibitions of foreign articles need not be pro- 
hibited though they should always hold a subordinate position. In fact only such articles 
should be exhibited as are necessary to show by contrast the difference in polish and finish and 
those which may be useful in bringing those (|ualities in the home made articles. But it has 
‘been the opinion of some that these exhibitions have been more useful to the foreigners to ad- 
vertise their goods than to the Indians to advertise indigenous prodin^ts. No one will deny ^ 

that such attempts on the part of foreigiters should be carefully guarded against. 

'This Society approves of the idea of the appointment of trade representatives for India Tnule H-preson ta- 
in Great Britain, the Colonies and other countries. These representatives should be Indians 
with business expedience and should have thorough grasp of the industrial and economic situation 
of the country. The main object of the a|>]>ointment of these representatives should be to seeme 
help to the development of trade and industries of the country. They should not only be 
able to find out markets for Indian products but also should be able to supply accurate informa- 
tion as to which of the raw materials that go out o^ the country could be converted into finished 
articles. Fi^ermore, they should be in a position to answer all local inquiries as well as 
inquiries from^dia by official and unofficial organizations. Now that one trade representative 
with an assistant has already been appointed in England, more may be appointed in the Colo- 
nies and other countries, as trade develops and necessity is felt. These representatives will 
not, in Iffie opinion of this Society, dispense with'the need of temporary Goiumissions for special 
iiiquirieii. Neither does it feel the necessity of having the trade representatives of a province 
in other provinces, but at the same time it is of opinion that a Bureau of information may be 
maintained in connection with the Provincial Departments of Industries. 

In the opinion of this Society the present system of making purchases of Government .Stores mkjs, 
stprA in England should be ^scijutinued and tenders should be invited in India preferably 
frpm In digo firms. List of articles required should be published and samples exhibited in 
commercial museums. Prefeifence, should be given to articles manufactured in Lidia, if of, 
tolen^ble quality, even though they may not c^e up to the highest standard. 
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IV.— Other Form of Chfmment Aid to 

' ' 

It has come to be a common-place saying that taw materials form an indispenBaUe 
of materiaf ]^osj)erity. Therefore if industries are to develop, the exploitation of the natnind 
resources of India by the Indians should be made as easy as possible. In fact in the initial 
stages it should be possible for the promoters of new concerns to have the supply of raw matotiab 
almost free. The formalities in connection with prospecting and leases Aould be fr^ hoik 
the difficulties incident to official routine and should admit of quick despatch. The amount 
of royalty to be fixed when the industry has reached a C4>rtain stage should be such as to be 
bearable by the concern. 

This Society is not in a position to give a definite ()pinion as to hqw far the land policy 
of the inovince imposes any check upon the industrial development of the province. It is, 
however, of opinion that Government should give land for the development of new or existing 
industries on concessions which may vary in each case. But private owners must not be made 
to part, with property compulsorily for industrial purposes. Wherever available subterranean 
or surplus surface water should be provided by Government on favourable terms for 
mdustrial purposes subject, however, to ojie condition that the claims of agriculture will not be 
overlooked. 


Appt'ofttioeHhip 


V. -Training of Labour and Supervision. 

Thsj Society thinks that the lack of primary education affects the efficiency of labour. 
The workmen, being unable to read and write, cannot thoroughly grasp what goes on around 
him and is, therefore, almost always groping in the dark. His heart is not in the work, and so 
lie cannot possibly work with that zeal which is necessary to ensure efficiency. The best re- 
medy for tliis evil is the introduction of free and compulsory primary education, and a begin- 
ning in this direction might be made in industiial centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad. So 
far as the knowledge of this Society goes, nothing apjiears to have been done by the industries 
of Bombay k) improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill. 

. The apprenticeship system cannot be said to prevail in Bombay. It has from time to time 
l)een tried in some 'mills and was found to work unsatisfactorily. The foremen under whom 
the apprentices were placed could not be made to take interest in them and therefore at the end 
of the peVil)d' the boys were found to have learnt nothing. Unless some method is devised by 
which some material benefit is held out to the foremen who will successfully train' apprentices, 
the system, it is feared, will not bec.onie popular. This Society has not been able to observe 
any advantages that have so far followed from tlui existing industrial schools. They havt 
not hitherto been popular and have suffered from want of co-ordination and absence of a de- 
finite goal. It is the experieiuje of this Society that day and night schools for mill-hands havje 
not been a success. The chief thing that is primarily responsible for this state of things is lack 
of taste for education amongst these classes. Parents are unwilling tdidisplease their boys 
who are earning members of the family by forcing them to attend these schools while they them- 
selves feel shy as they are grown up in age. The difficulty might perhaps be got over by special 
settlements bemg created for them. 


The industrial and technical schools and the commercial colleges should be under the con- 
trol of the Director of Industries assisted by an Advisory Committee and not under th( Director 
of Public Instruction. It is by placing these institutions under the Director of Industries 
who ill turn will be directly under the imperial Department of Industries, which, the Society 
believes, should be started, that uniformity and co-ordination could be maintained in the pro- 
vinces and in the whole of India. 
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As regards the training and iniprovoineiit ofsujj^rvision.the Society -believes that no special 
measures are necessary in India. But Ooveminent should see that when Indian studeiria go 
out of India for the study of tedmical education they got all the facilities which students from 
other countries get. It is advisable to r>iake arrangements with contracting firms in Rnglnr..^ 
to train a certain number of Indian students. 

This Society is in favour of uniformity being introduced in the standard jifexamination 
for mechanical engineers hold in the various provinces and the same Act being i H dn applicable 
to the whole of India. ^ 


VL — General Official Administration and Organization. 

DepMt. The present arrangements of having one department for both commerce and industry do 
01 inciuBtrie.-. requirements of the situation. There ought to be an Imperial Department of 

Industries with a separate member having a separate Secretary and st^. The member m- 
charge of this department ought to be a man preferably with business experience. The nre- 
sent Department of Commerce including Post, Telegraphs and Railways should contmue to 
be separate. If possible, a Committee of advisors may be appointed- to help the Member for 
^Industry. ^ " 



FuiuMm r'The parmc^pil functions of the Impeiisi Department of IndiMnee 

(1) I'bontil&tmg schemes for the industrial development of the country. 

^(2) Development ot Technical and Scientific education. ^ 

(3) 8t^n%on over the Provincial Departments of Industries and Co-ordination of their 
efiorts. 

(4) Dissemination of industrial information. * 

A Central Seseafch Institute r— »There ought to be established a Central Institute of Re- 
search at some central place. 

Prouincicrf MocAtner^ : — In every province a Director of Industries should be appointed, 
who would be directly imder the control of the Member for Industries. He should, generally 
be an expert m the special industry of the^province and should always, as far as possible, 

% be assisted by an Advisory Committee like the one that at present exists in Bombay. 

Functions : — The principal functions of a Provincial Department of Industries should 
be— 

(1) The carrying out of industrial investigations and experiments. 

(2) The establishment and management of Demonstration factories. 

(3) Pioneering or helping to pioneer new industries. 

(4) The granting of financial and expert assistan(!e. 

(5) The introduction and popularization of improved methods of production. 

• 

VII. Orgcimzalivn of T echnicnl and Scientific Departine7its of Governtnent. * 

There are no teclmical and scientific departments in this province,* which the Society is 
aware of, capable of giving assistance to industries except to a limited extent the Agricultural 
College at loona. No Imperial Scientific Teclmical Department appears to fie^nCCfcssary. If 

^heme of Imperial Department of Industries as sketched out in the last part, m.~<Icneral 
Officml Administration and Organization, is accepted, all other departments will work* under 
It. The Local Governments should organize their own Technical and Scientific Departments, 
but they should be under the Provincial Director of Industries. The exports who should fit 
m with the general scheme should be under the Provincial Director of Lidustries. The experts 
•Wiio should be fost-rate men in their line, should bo selected from any part of the world, pre- 
feren^ being given^to Indians. The details about the co-ordination of the efforts of experts 
may be left to theTlmperial Department. ^ 

0 

\ There are small teclmica’ schools in this province, the best known of which is the V. J Technologiosl' 
Te<^ical Institute. Even this institute is far below the standard of Technological Institutes 
which the Society would like to see established in various provinces. They should be fitted 
into a general development scheme for the whole of India with a Central Kcsearch Institute. 

Every technical college should specialize in the technique of the principal industry of the pro- 
vince. For instance the College in Behar and Oriss^t should specialize m mining and metal- 
lurgy. To avoid overlapping, it is desirable that measures should be taken by the Imperial 
Department to co-ordinate the research activities of Technical and Scientific Departments 
and Technological Colleges. 

There is no library in Bombay of books of reference on technical and scientific subjects. Keferenco 
It is essenti^ that a good, up-to-date li])i LU'y is established here at an early date. 

VIIL--Gwemment Organmilion for Collection and Distribution of Commercial Intelligence. 

^^lll^y knows little of the present system, of collecting statistics though it may claim 
to know sornming of their distribution. These publications containing them are sold cheap, 
but they are not distributed widely to all important libraries which should be done. Unifor- 
, mity in weights and measures should be adopted. 

» 

The Indian Trade Journal is a useful publication. It can, all the same, be improved by 
the incorporation of information about the development of trade and industry cm possible new 
lines. Government should assist industrial journals which arc likely to be of real use to persons 
actively engaged in industries. Such information as is of special value should be published 

thrqpgh the various vernaculars as industrial supplements to the provincial gazettes. 

• 

^ The special monographs of the Forest and Geological Departments are very useful, but ' 
tlwy, by themselves, are not dnough^to enable one to undertake to start a new incdistry. • 

11 *^ 1442-^136 
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IX.— Other Forms of Government Action and Organization. 

Tiie Society believes that a system of Government certificates of quality nught hrip to 
find for indigenous goods a ready market in India as well as out^de. When new thinga aie 
first put on the market people always look upon them with suspicion. A certificate of quality 
will remove such suspicion. These certificates, however, should nevef be matte compulsory. 
The work of getting the articles tested should be entrusted to the Director of* Industries who 
would have them tested through reliable agencies. 

From the replies received in answer to questions sent by this Society to Indian industrial 
concerns, it appears that the manufacturers, especially mofussil ones, sufier heavily from want 
of concession in Railway rates. Such concessions as are allowed, i6 not materially help the 
manufactures, as these concessions are mostly for long distances. Besides, importing centres 
like Bombay and Calcutta^ have advantages over mland places. 

The complaints that have been received^ead to the inference that the Forest Department 
pays scant attention to the industrial asjiect of questions with which the people approach j 
them. 

X. -General. 

The Director of Statistics in his annual Trade Review says that “ India is in comparison 
with her vast resources still in the prelimiimry stages of her industrial development and that 
she is far loo much dependent upon the export of raw products which should be' utiliipd to a 
much greater extent than hitherto for industrial processes within India herself. The overwhelm- 
ing dependence of her peoples upon agriculture— a dependence so serious in years of deficient 
rainfall and consequent unemployment intensifying famine conditions— should be lessened 
by the diversity of occupations which manufacturing activity brings.’* It has been an accept- 
ed axiom that the industrial prosjierity of a people is a complex problem and carihot be achiev- 
ed without the cd-o|>eration of capital, management, science and labour. The country is edu- 
cationally backward, capital is scarce and shy, management inexjwrt, science undeveloped 
and labour unskilled. In these circumsiances how is the wished for consummation to be 
reached ? The initial impetus must come fnim Government. Capitalistic and credit organiza- 
tions should be evolved, entrepreneurs trained, systematic*, research on a large scale should be 
developed aAd education should be made free and compulsory in order that ^Ued labour may 
be made increasingly available. The war has released many industries from the competition 
of the enemy countries. These industries could have been tackled by India but instead they 
have gradually bcuni allowed to be exploited by other nations. Three long years have passed 
away and nothing of note yet seems to have been done. What is wanted is immediate action. 
The Government must once for all abandon its attitude of a mere looker-on. 


{Oral evidence was 'not given by any representedive of the Sod^.) 


Witness No. 352. 

' IT, 

^yr(w. Mr. E. Eyres, Firm of Messrs. E. Eyres d Co., Manufacturers of Surgical and 

Medical Equipment, Bombay. 

... . EN Evidence. 

I have the pleasure to state that I am contractor to the Government of India for the manu- 
facture and supply of surgical instruments and field equipment. 

My contract runs for a period of 5 years at a time, and provides for my manufacturing 
all such articles as are required by the various Government Medical Store Depots in India, 
whose demands are made through the Medical Storekeeper, Bombay. * • 

Every article is paid for by Government at a fixed price ; the cost of all materials^ labout 
and working expenses of the factory are borne by myself. . 

The factory building is the property of Government built at their expense own ideas, .* 
and occupied by me since August 19U, prior to which my work was carried^on in a much 
smaller building forming part of the Bombay Medical Store Depot. All the plant is my owu 
property, and was laid down by myself at ray own expense. 

Ground space was very limited at the time the plans for the building were drawn out, and 
the building was matle as large as the circumstances would admit of, but it has since been 
found to provide insufficient accommodation for our requirements and little expansion can be 
made in my business without increased accommodation. The output of the factory which 
for last year was to the value of about Rs. 2,65,000 is at about its maximum under the present 
circumstances and until provision can be made for further extension of the premises. 

The capabilities of the factory are verj great but the difficulties experienced with nativS 
. ^ labour are very hampering, and re-act very adversely sn*the possibilities which this spe^ 

‘ class of work should ordinarily show. , . , 
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SUPPLBMENTABY WRITTEN EVIDENCE. 

I originally came out to India in charge of the Surgical Instrument and Equipment Branch 
of the Government Medical Store Department. • ^ 

It*soon ocouiyed to in® that something might be done in the. way of manufacturing a few 
minor articles^ and eventually Surgeon-General Hunter at my suggestion advised the Bombay 
Government to enter into a contract with me for the supply of the entire surgical requirements 
of their Government, or as much as I could deal with. 

The scheme met with little, encouragement even from the Government, and I had to wear 
down the strong prejudice which exists (not altogether without good reason I fear) against 
any article made in this country. 

From the late Sir Pardey Lukis and his predec^sor in office Sir B. Bomford I received ^ ^ 

help and encouragement, and the present standing of my factory is in a great measure due 
to the interest *6ir Pardey Lukis always took in and the high opinion he held of my work, 
entrusting me with the Government demands for the whole of India or as much as we could 
possibly cope with. 

. I consider it a regrettable state of affairs that a country like India with all its wealth and Th® labour quettk 
resources should have accomplished so little iit the way of manufacture of even the most trivial 
articles, and that it should almost entirely depend on the outside world for supplies. ^ 

In my opinion this is to a very great extent due to iJie labour question, and ilm unreliability 
of native labour, and I speak from the point of view relative generally to manufacture of the 
smaller class of article and higher grade of work. 

I have been for many years in the closest touch with skilled labour, making it my study 
and hobby, anJ I am regretful to say that skilled labour has of late years deteriorated most 
terribly in numbers and quality. * 

Fifteen to twenty years *ago I would have backed some of niy native workmen on the ' ^ 

then good wages of Rs. 30 to 35 per rneiLsem against the best British workmen in the game 
line. 

But what are they today? — hopeless by comparison -after two years, training and on 
wages of from Rs. 45 to 60 per mensem one might get something out of them allude to 
supposedly trained men. 

i ‘ In fi. great measure modern machinery has much to do with this state of affairs, the average 
vative workman preferring to turn handles and levers to exercising his brain»and hands on wo k 
which calls for ingenuity and trouble. As there will always be a great amount of work wl ich 
eannot be turned out entirely by machinery and an enormous quantity of goods impoited 
|rom foreign countries that could be done well in this country, skilled labour sjxould be helped 
itnd encouraged as much as possible. 

In my opinion only some form of legislation or enactment for the proper control of labour 
will nave the native workman ironi hitnself, or put the question of skilled labour on a sound 
iooting. 

Experience has taught me that the higher trained and paid the native workman is, the more 
independent he becomes, the lesS inclined to regular work, and the more often liis visits to 
his native conn try— when to return none can say. 

Often we have had to almost beg of our men to come to work, and frequently, under the 
pretext of sickness, they have absented themselves and we have found them to be doing special • 
work for outside firms, I regret to say often European firms of standing. 

Carrying my thoughts back to the time of Sir Richard Temple, who was one of the first The trainl^ ol 
to visit my place, I remember he was so struck with the work we were then doing that he pressed 
me to start a school to train lads. • 

I readily consented, provided Government helped with funds and gave encouragement, 
but nothing ^rther was hoard of the scheme. 

A training school for lads in various branches of trades should be established in each of 
the Presidency towns in India and should be under the support, of Government. The lads 
should be trained in the higher grades of lighter work (smaller work) as I hold that a man, who 
has had a good foundation in the lighter lines of work, would after very little practice be quite 
at hoine with the heavier class. , As an instance of this, the fitting up of the factory which your 
Commission visited a few days ago was done entirely by my own men, no outside help what- 
ever being called in. , 

On the other hand, the average native who has been trained to heavier grades of work 
f»dld never be able to cope wjth ligliter and intricate work. 

The school should be eqqjpped with fhe lighter types of machinery, being less expensive 

' sad more easily laid . down, • , . 
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Lads entering the school should be paid wages equivalent to what they Votild be paid in 
the open market, as an inducement to continue in the school. This, admittedly, is quite the 
opposite to what governs Home training, but there is no help for it if the lads are to grow hp 
into well-trained men, and it will be found impossible to retain the. class of apprentices we need 
■ for the future development of industries unless they are paid for their labour during the period 
of training. As they advance, the more apt could be given a general knowledge of all branches 
comprised in the school— a man with a good general knowledge, natural aptitude, and energy 
is invaluable— and then if they cared to and could afford to do so they could take up technical 
work. 

The expense of running such a school would be heavy but it could be lessened considerably 
by the assistance of work, on payment, from the many Government depaHments and the 
railways. 

An alternative scheme in wliich I liave every confidence would be to attach a small training 
school for lads to such manufacturing departments as the Dockyard, Small Ajtiib, Gun Carriag^^ 
the Mint, Public Works, Electrical Department, Telegraph Department, Harness and Saddles^ 
Factory, Cawnpore, X-Ray Department, Dehra Dun, the Railways, and my own Department. 
I name these departments as they each hold a hmited number of skilled native workmen capable 
of giving instruction, under European supervision. 

Such a scheme would not be costly, the heaviest item being building accommodation,* 
and it would be almost self-supporting. With a proper understanding between the departments 
concerned each e.ould lend the other assistance in work and advice. Lada carefully trained 
in such schools would be in great demand, could diffuse their knowledge to others and help 
much towards building up kx^al industries. 

Monopoiieo. Opposed as one may be to monopeJy, it is rny finn behof that monopoly must play a pro- 

minent part in, the successful advancement of manufactures in India. 

There ale certain classes of skilled manufactures, technically unknown to India, in which 
slcilleri^ manual labour wcn’kiug under trained and practical European supervision are the essen- 
tial features. It is# hardly to be expected that years of worry and trouble should be spent in 
training the labour, and money and energy be devoted to building up such a business, only 
to lay it epoif to the encroacliments of capitalists, who, with no practical knowledge or experience 
available to justify them embarking on the same line, nevertheless enter into! competition, 
relying chiefly upon their fluids and the enticing away of skilled labour from pioneer concerns, 
as the back-bone of their new undertaking, 

I have known luuny such cases iii India ; and what has been the result ? The mansgement 
depended upon the men for the knowledge and experience required in turning out the work-^- 
the men deteriorated because they were not imder proper supervision— the work, in consequence, 
deteriorated, ahd that industry went to the dogs. 

Such results only tend to dishearten those who have striven to establish local industry, 
and they also have the unfortunate effect of creating th^ great obstacle “ prejudice ** which 
will for many years to come stand in the way of the honest, practical and conscientious pioneer 
of industries. 

I /•owtanfoof locnliy This is a subject which has always attracted my attention, and in my opinion is the most 

I ' jwuMiact Toci goods, yital point connected with local industry. 

! I hold that if more care, inspection and supervision were exercised in the acceptance pf 

locally made goods, it would materially improve matters as regards quality of production. 

It is a well-known fact that much local rubbish (I can give it no other name) is tendered 
and accepted, indulgence being shown on the plea of it being of local manufacture. Often one 
sees a really decent article as the first production, but the quality will be found gradually to 
deteriorate until it falls to a very low level. 

This sort of thing should be nipped in the bud, as it is fatal to local industry, and the 
expression I have so often heard from makers, ‘‘ Will it pass muster should be replaced 
by— “ Is it of the liighest standard V 

I speak from great experience when I say that if Indian industries are to hold their own 
for any length of time it is necessary for all concerned to hold up the one ideal— * quality* — 
at all co8<^, not content with equalling similar imported articles but even bettering them, and 
never losing sight of the existing prejudice. ^ 

Without those qualificrtioni; and ideals advancement in local manufacture cannot and 
never mil succeed, 

ifriwa. Cutting down of prices is a mjitter which cells for notice— a fair and reasonable firice should 

be paid for a good article. Often contracts are entered into at rates which debar the suimly 
of even a d««ent article— this fact must surely be known to those who accept tenders, and rt 
should be discouraged, as it is conducive to lowering the quality of goods, and to pushing in 
.cheep foreign stuff. In most cases I hold that if a local article equals in all respects iini^- 
. ed article, the price paid for it should approach as nearV as possible that of the 
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iiiiole ; tliete will of course always be a certain class ready to cut prices down-^but they have 
eot ceme to stay. 

As re^rds the question of financial assistance from the" Government to encourage* local *^noial ae$Hti 
industries, this is.a matter which would call for the greatest care and discretion.' Only such ' 
industries as are quite new to the country, and such as have every reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess and in which Government are likely to have indirectly an interest, should be helped. 


Generally speaking, the Indian who can show likely grounds for success ih a new venture 
has little difficulty in raising funds frpm amongst his own people ; on the other hand, the Euro- 
pean has not the same financial advantages and is bound down by many restrictions which 
tend to hamper and cripple him from the very outset. 


Unfortunately it is the general belief with many that funds only are needed to make a new 
. venture a success, but those who have gone through the mill know that there are points of 
•greater importance, and that often over-abundance of funds with highly paid and lavish 
management, and little attention paid to the practical working of the concern, have been the 
downfoll of many a good venture. 


Oral Evidence, 30th November 1917. 


Mr. C. E, Lm.—Q. Do you think that a certain amount of primary schooling would im- 
prove the general standard of Indian labour ? I think not. 

Q. What efiect do you think it would have My exjierience teaches me that the 

men w^ho are a little bit educated give more trouble tliau those that are not. I have had many 
men working under me who spoke English well and had gone up to a certain standard — fairly 
w^ell educated men, and they have never stuck on. They work for a short time and get dis- 
satisfied. They expect too much. They leave and go outside and they are livnig on aln^ost 
nothing. They do not care whether they w’ork or not. , . 

• 

Q. . Does that apply to primary vernacular education ? — A. No. I cannot sajr, that, 

• Q. Do you get many men who are literate in some vernacular language 1- *A* 'Of course, 
I do not know very much about the vernacular language myself, but all my men understand 
English more or less. They are always spoken to in English, and they are instructed in 
English and they pick it up very quickly. 

Q. You do not notice whether the men take notes or write little things in vernacular ? 
—4. I aak them to road the process. 1 give measurements and give instructions when 1 
wsi|kt a certain thing made in a certain way. They understand it. If I give a rough sketch 

alw^ays undemtand. I have a pattern made in wood of the thing that has to be made in 
stoeL On that pattern I wi’ite all the particular and give ^he size and the measurements so 
that they can work it out. 1 find that very beneficial and helpful to them. 

Q. How did you learn the trade yourself ? — A. I have a natural aptitude for it. I 
^ hav« never had much training. At the age of 21 T was manager in a shop. 

Q. You were never regularly apprenticed l—A. 1 was regularly apprenticed for a short 
time only. 

Q, You say that these people arc very independent and can live on very little. Is it 
not the case that they have a very low standard of comfort ? They do not care to do more 
work and earn more money.— 4. But they spend money in other ways. They spend money 
on ceremonies, going to their country, a) id drink. 


Q. There is a limit to what they can spend on that sort of thing. It is regulated more 
or leas by custom.-- -4. I believe myself that my men are more or less well off. At the present 
time I have got 16 of my best men away, some cf them drawing Rs. 65 to 70 a month. Some 
went away on five days’ leave and others on fifteen days and a month. Some of them have 
been away eighteen months and many of them nine months and six months. 


Q, Are they not actually in debt to money-lenders T do not think so generally. 

We help them largely. I give advances. I help them in every way I possibly can. I pay 
their debts very often. 


Q, In your supplementary evidence you make suggestions for training lads. One is the 
idea of a training school and the other is training classes attached to manufacturing depart- 
ineqj». Would not the difficulty in the case of the first suggestion of a training school be that 
bays will not be workm^i^ under shop conditions, and it is almost impossible to reproduce 
aWp conditions in a training school, and when they go out to work they do not like shop hours. 
-^ 4 . should be worked much on the lines of a technical institute. In a technical institute 
get a better class of men, men who have means and cm afford to waste their time. 
cm afford to utilise their time in study. Whereas the class of men that we want to render* 
go^ workmen cannot’ afford to do' that. They have not got the means unless they are paid 
. work they do. 
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Q. It ia a constant complaint that boys who come o^t from the oiafts aohodb 
institutes are never taught to recogniee the value ol timOi thal/ they are not taught 
long hoiujB which are necessary in orgimi^ed show, so that when they come odt they 
as Will as the bazaar men using inferior method, because they do not xeoogoize the vidinii jof 
time and have not been trained to work imder commercial conditions and-^hen they do^t 
like shop hours .—iil. Then they had been very badly trained. That is the secret of suooeps 
at home. A responsible man is in charge. If you put the right man in the right place one with 
a good sound practical lamwledge, a man who takes an interest in his work — it is a hobby 
with him. 

Q. We have got lots of places where they give excellent training but the trouble is thftt 
they cannot reproduce in the traming school shop hours and shop conditions. That is the uui-» 
versal complaint. — A, Take our place for instance, my factory. Supi>oBe we had a school 
attached to that. They would work on the same conditions as my men, and aa they grew Up 
and began to be useful they would be transferred from the school to my factory. 

Q, That is another story. — That brings us to your second suggestion, to attach classes 
to coijcems whicli arc working on actual commercial lines. Which do you prefer ? — A, By 
; an attached school I mean a building attached to the existing factory, so that you have the 
saine control over the lads as you would have in your own factory. 

Q. Would you pronounce definitely in favour of the traming school or your alternative 
scheme of having classes attached in the way you say to good commercial concerns 4. The 
iilternativo scheme is a much cheaper one, and as an experiment it would be very much easfcr 
to nm. It struck me that if you tried this sort of thing as an experiment, then eventually you 
could introduce technical training schools in each Presidency or in large towns in India. To 
incur a lot of e-^penditiire on heavy machinery and huildmg and all that sort of thing 
w}i(^n you are not absolutely certain that it is going to bo a success would, I think, be a 
mistake. 

Q . . That is an added argument in favour of your alternative scheme. — A, Yes. 

HorCbh Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy, — Q. In your note you say Oppo^d as one ma^ 
be to monopoly, it is my firm belief that monopoly must play a prominent part in the successful 
advancement of manufactures in India.” Do you suggest that if ajiew industry is started 
monopolv should be given to it ? — A, Certainly. 

*■ I 

Q. Why ? — A. If there is a chance of its being likely to be successful. 

Q. Cannot any industry be successful without a monopoly ? — A, I do not say any. 1 
allude there to high class and s}>ecial industries and not to ordinary things that arc made by 
(everybody and anybody. 

Q, Can you name any ?-— ^4. I allude to«iiiy own and other high class work. 

Q. Monopoly in what ?— .4. Electrical work and heaps of other intricate work. 

Q. Monopoly in what ? Allowing the man to have only one institution in the city or buy- 
ing from one institution ? — A. Allowing the man to have one institution and buying from 
that man. 


Q, And not allowing other institutions in the city ? — A 4 No. 

Q, You have got your own factory here. Supposing I want to start a factory of the 
same kind 1 must not be allowed to start one ? Is that your contention ? — 4. No. You may 
start a factory or half a dozen factories if you care to. You would have plenty of pati;onaige 
outside provided the quality of your work commands it. That is th<l secret. I need not depend 
upon Government for work. Everybody knows that I can commaiid work from the whole 
of India. 

Q. Wliat I want to know is this, do you mean by monopoly that Government must buy 
from one man only ? — 4. Yes. For this reason that a man with ability and with a good prac- 
tical knowledge is not coming out here to start a factory, spend years of worry and trouble to 
train up the establishment, and another man comes along and offers a higher wage and takes 
the men away, and all the labour that you have trained is thrown away. But if you start a 
busiftoss and you are not competent to work it and you have not the ability, that business 
goes down and down imtil it has to be discontinued. • How many men iif Calcutta and 
Bombay have started my own line of business ? 

Q, What kind of monopoly ought it to be ? Monopoly in buying the manufacteod 
products, or in starting a factory ? — 4. Not as regards a factdry. You may allow any num^ 
her of factories to be buHt, but Government support should not* given. If it b a ttSw ttog 
^and the Government have confidence that that man has^Ke ability to work it ooitsobu^obily 
*aud successfully, I think monopoly should be given to that man. 

Q. That is in Buying only i—A. Patronage, or whatever you wist.to call it, if jjfw iriitt 
* Government to Bupport it. * . ' 



'■'■•ViSfrK''y/3Si*l.^.'''WMi-»sieWM)e.to^ ,, ,, . ^ 

; Itili thii Mid ait gieat tsonUa bt^ip vf • vsir 

fooaopd^. ' Bat «4ut viQ ha^fwii in caws wbeie tibem ia Mti^^ahoadf exkt^; InadiWi^'itiw 
latai'GOiliiM out, from Bmope to canr on the buainess' abo f Does it not break throof^ tim 
Oihbt litiaa’a businew %~A. But if me existing man is worthy of supp^ he would get it. 
B be baa liot reeeiired the proper support of G^^ment, probably it is the htuk of tto 
c firm. ' 

Q, IxL one place you say that the workmen you trained were taken away by other people. 
That is one complaint that you make.— -4. That is a very great complaint that I have to 
make. * 


Q. Some days ago we had the representative of a firm who are manufaoturmg praotioally 
the same things, who said that they used to manufacture artificial limbs, but your factory came 
* and stole away all their workmen whom they had trained.“--4. I have much to say to that. 

Prmdent, — Q. I waf4t you to give us some practical ideas as to how we can prevent the 
stealing away of workmen. Is it possible to prevent the stealing of workmen from one fac- 
tory by another ? The men are not slaves. Unless you can produce some kind of practical 
suggestion, there is no use in discussing that point. — A, There is nothing to say against lab4ui;| 
being stolen away from one factory to ano^thcr. Many of my own men who were trained by 
me are* leading men in the Railway, the Government Dockyard, and the other Government 
Departments although they had been trained in my place. I have no objection to that. But 
what I object to is men being taken outside by others in the same line. 

Q. You cmmot suggest any way of preventing it because the men, after all, are free men, 
and you would not like to be bound down, to any particular institution or to Government if 
you want to be free to take work elsewhere or to take up business elsewhere.. How can we get 
over this difficulty, that is the question before us. There is no use of discussing the relative 
merits of two firms. — A. Men going from one factory to another ? They are free agents ^d 
you cannot prevent a thing like that. The only thing I say is that people who do bu&iness 
in the same line and are not competent to carry it on rely on these men, and then they have a 
tendency to entice them away because it is their only hope of doing any business^viKatover. 

* Q. Firms do not improperly steal away one another's labour. There ia a certain amount 
of etiquette. You do not actually entice one another’s labour. — A» But what they do is ofier 
higher and excessive wages. 

Sir D, J. Tata,—^, With reference to the school that you propose, you say “ The school 
^should be equipi)ed with the lighter types of machinery, being less expensive and more easily 
*k!d down.” What do you mean by lighter typt^”?-— il. Not the heavy machinery that you 
find in the Railway and other big Govornrhent departments. 

Q. ** The man who works upon heavier machinery cai^uot do lighter work.” You mean 
by that, that if a man has wo'^ked on a highe^^ class of thing, lie cannot work on a lower class 
—4. If he has worked on heavy, or call it clumsy work, he cannot do light high class and 
intricate work, 

Q, By “ Light machinery ” you mean machinery for high cla^ work ? You say you 
‘ put the boys on “ light wokk.” Does that mean higher class work, instead of the more clumsy 
work ?— il. I mean higher class work. 

Q. You say “ The lads should be trained in the higher grades of lighter work (smaller 
work) as I hold that a man, who has had a good foundation in the lighter lines of work, would 
after very little practice be quite at home with heavier class.” But now you say that if the man 
Md worked on the heavier class he cannot do lighter work. Inis not clear to me what you are 
driving at in this sentence^— I think it ia quite clear that the man who does light work 
and who has been carefully trained in light work can take up heavy work. But a man who has 
been trained in heavy work, is too clumsy and too heavy for light work. 

Q, Towards the end of your supplementary evidence you say “ Generally speaking, the 
Indian who can show likely grounds for success in a new venture hal little difficulty in raising 
funds -from amongst his own people j on the other hand, the Kuropean has not the same financial 
.advantages and is bound down by many restrictions which tend to hamper and cripple him from 
the verv outset.” This is a strange exiierience, because all the complaints we have had so 
far have been from Indians who complain that they never get any assistance financially. 

A* Not from their own people. 

Q, That is the very cmnplaint. When we ask them why no industry was started, they 
say that they do not get any financial assistance from anybody.— ^4. I have always understood 
thatb if a concern is likely to be a success they have no trouble. Friends always collect and 
,^ther round them and help them in every possible way . I am not alluding to the bigger 
^dlass of work but to the smaller class of work. I am alluding to the light intricate and small 
. thatf are imported which mhy be easily made here. * • 

; , ' Mr. G. Al Thoms.^-Q. Ypu say “ In most cases I hold that if a local article equals in* 

' the imported article, the price paid for it should approach as nearly as possible 

^ .ofthe imported ‘article.” Do you mean just for a few years whm the industry is being 
nomitiy/Qr for all times it. All times. 
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Q. Why should the consumer in this country have to pay more for an article than 
the consumer in the United Kingdom 1 What is the Government source of revenue ? It is the 
taxpayer in this country, and why should the taxpayer in this country pay more for the arti* 
cles used by Government than the taxpayer in the United Kingdom ? — A, That would not 
be more. That would be Rs. 1& a pound. ^ 

Q, The article can be sold at a less jpce at home because there is the cost of freight and 
insurance and custom aid all the rest of it. — A. The article which costs one pound sterling 
should be bought at the rate of Rs. 15 out here. 

Q, An article which costs one pound in England may perhaps cost 25 shillings out here. 
You mean that the price paid for an article made in tidia should be the same aS the price paid 
for a similar article in England ? — A, Yes. ^ 

Q, You refer to the deterioration of quality. At first articles are turned out of high qu»^ 
lity and then they fall off. Do you think that any system of certificates of quality will stop 
that ? Could you possibly counteract that tendency by having certificates of quality granted 
by Government 'I - A. I do not think so. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee-^Q. You have suggested in your note “ In my opinion 
^ ^nly some form of legislation or enactment for the proper control of labour will save the native 
workman from himself or put the question of skilled labour on a soimd footing.” Have you any 
idea as to what sort of enactment you want I cannot say that. T have not thought 

over the matter. 

Q, You do not know what control you want ? — A. There ought to be some control. ^ 
Q. Do you wish that they should not leave one factory and go to another ? — A. To keep 
them more regular at work. 

Q. So that ff they do not go to work regularly they will be punished ? — A. In some wayi». 
'Q. Is there any such enactment anywhere else in the world? — A, They are doing it 
now In ‘ England. % 

Q. > In war time.— ^1. Take a workmen who is wfell paid. He never completes a month. 
Some workmen are always 7 days, 8 days or 10 days absent. My boo|s will shbW that. There 
is no reason for it, ** 

Q‘ As far as you are coucemed, you do not know what reasons they might have got I — 
A. Of course in the case of sickness it is a different matter altogether. 

Q. From the employer’s point of view you think they have no reasons to be absent 
Not so frequently. 

Q, And your objection to educating these men is they will want higher pay and they wijl 
become a little more independent.— My objection is that they are never satisfied. 

Q, It comes to that.— Al. They take up an appointment and work for a short time and 
they are off somewhere else. They never stickwto anything. 

Q, They go somewhere else because they get higher pay. Either they are not satisfied 
with your treatment or they want higher pay. Otherwise why should they leave ? — Q, I 
cannot give any reason .^hy they leave. They are too proud to work. 

Q. Is it not a fact all over the world that wages of workmen arelrising steadily Yes. 
Q, You object to the Indian labourer asking any higher wage ?— if. I do not say that. 
I pay double the wage I used to. 4 

Q. What is your complaint then here ?— /I. My complaint is that the men who had 
been trained in a technical institute are too big in their ideas to work and too independent. 
They think that it is lowering their dignity to sit down and Icam work. 

Q, Has not slavery been abolished since the advent of the British rule ? — A, They come 
for a day or two, to learn work, and then they get dissatisfied and leave. They can do well 
if they apply themselves to their work. ^ 

Mr Z). J. Tata.—Q. Iflow is it they succeed in finding other work if they are workmen of 
that type ? I mean, in getting better paid work ? — A, I cannot say that they do, 

Q. They leave you simply without any prospects ? — A. I have made inquiries, and I 
have found that they have been wandering about doing nothing. For instance a case ocouired 
the other day. A man left me and I sent for him. He was useful though not brilliant. I 
offered to pay him more pay if he would come back and he sent word no. He wou^ not 
come back even if he was paid Rs. 100 a month. It is th^r pride. 

President,— Q. They have no* ambifeon to improve their situation in the firm ?■— J[. They 
have a lot of ambition, but they have no patience. They want to get up too rapidly. The 
educated men that come from the technical institute do very weH, I might say splbhdidly, but 
unfortunately they want get to the very top at once. If they were to come to my plioe and. 
.work steadily I would give them Rs. 65 to begin wich. • * ' 

Q, Yoif have obtained very good results in organising labour ? — A, I have. ^ 

Q, An4 is not the whole of it entirely Indian labour ?— ^1, Yes.\ 4 

9* So that ypu have succeed in training Indian IfboiDr and turning out good lesults f 
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Fimmial Aid to Indmkiaf, EfUerpi^ms, 

The premier village industry of this Presidency is haJid-looiii weaving. There are 257,000 Oo-operothp 
edtten weavers and 2S,CMX) silk weavers in this^*#resid«icy who carry on their industry in 
village workshops as against 193,000 cotton weavers and 2,000 silk weavers employed in power 
mills. The disadvantages under which the cottage weavers labour at present axe — 

(1) Sujiply erf yarn is controlled by village merchants, who advance it to weavers at 
exorbitant prices. 

(2) JThe weavers have often to sell their manufactured cloth through those same sowkars 

^ inadequate prices. 

(3) Most wavers, are deeply indebted and pay rates of interest which make their extri- 

cation by their o\m efforts impossible. This condition prevents them from putting 
their heart into their work. Owing to their hopeless outlook they remain as a rule 
illiterate, addicted to drink, unenterprising and often dishonest. , 

(4) The technical improvements which would enable them to increase thcii output with- 

. but destroying the special characteristics of their craft arc not generally known to 

them. They are still for the most part unfamiliar with fly-shuttle pit dooms, improved 
dobbies, English healds, beams, etc., and their metliods of warping and dyeing arc 
slow and primitive. 

(5) The seafMmal character of the demand for their clotli (ompcls tlioni to depend on the 

sowkav for advances during the slack season. ^ 

The functions which .can bo porfonnod by oo-operativo societies are— * , 

(1) Purchase of yarn in IsStgc quautiticii at wholesale rates frojn the mill^. 'This is 
advanced to members and price recovered when their cloth is sold. 

(2) Provision of oash loans at reasonable rates of interest for the purchasef of tools or 
material, for livelihood during the slack season, for weddings, and other necessary 
ccromotiial and domestic expenses. 

(3J The establishment of a shop for the sale of members’ cloth, and.during the slack season 
for accepting cloth on hypothecation and granting advances against it for further 

^ work. 

The easiest lino of approach is to start with function (2) only. Credit business is the 
simplest to manage and loans at cheap rates are always appreciated quickly. There are 32 
weaving societies in this PrAidency with a working capital of IJ lakhs of rupees. Of these 
14 da credit business only. Twelve have added the business of Mirn-supply, bub have been 
much embarriisscd by difficulties due to the war. Four liavo taken up the business of 
retailing manufactured cloth ; but this lias not been veiy successful. To supplement this work 
six village weaving schools have been formed, and demonstrations of improved looms are 
constantly held at vaxstous centres. 

The main difficulties with wlil'‘h tlios('. wea veins’ societies have to contend are — 


(1) Their lack of credit. The weavers have no real property and only a little chattel 
property. I’heir personal credit, derived from their thrift and honesty, is at first 
almost nil. It is therefore inipossible to lend thjjsn os much money as they require. 
Binee the society cannot at. t»nco^nake them indepeudont of the sowkar, the sowkar 
takes advantage of the fart, i.o grind ilown anyone who joins a society with special 
virulence. 


(2) Their illiteracy, suspic^us, prejudi..e3 and their frequently low type of character 
make them mifit to manage a society themselves on cft-operative lines. They make 
continual mistakes and tond to be very slack about recoveries. They need constant 
and close supervision % a Government officer for three or four years l)oforo t hey can 
carry on their own society sucresafuHy. 

* (3) The ftuctuatioiiB in the markets for yarn and cloth are generally not understood by 
them and cause them loss when they occur, 

r 


I have dealt with the case of the weaving ii^ustry at. some length, l^eoause it serves as 
a type of the sort of functions which operative societies can undert.ake. and because it is the 
■^otily eetUge industry in connection with which any real progress has yet been made in this 
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With regard to the leather Wuatiy Government ^ ™ ® 

GoVeroment Resolution, General Department. No. 6362 of October 27th. 1910. Gmt co-o^»^^ 
societies ought to be pushed forward among all classes of leather-workers with the abjert of 
furnishin*' tlioni with credit on reasonable terms and of organising the supply of raw skiM 
and liide^ for their use, Chambhars. dhors, and mochis are found scattered over the whob 
Presidency in very small groups and not concentrated in special centres. Theteforo ^ 
usually join (he common village credit society in cases where the othor^ meipbore wll admit 
thoiTi There are only sojne 7 or 8 societies confined entirely to leather-worker^ and none of 
thojji is sufiiciently wcll-niana^ed to encoy^a^^e further progress in this direction. Theor©'^ 
tically they ought to ho* of great assistance to these ihen, bnt the practical obstacles are 


(1) Their oxtrenio illiteracy, and in places their drunkenness and dishonesty.^ The tanning 
(lasses arc quite incapable of co-operating or managing any sort o| society in a busi- 
nesslike way withont very close supervision and control. The boot-making classes 
are gtaierally more respectable, but they laive not the same need for co-operation as 
tlie lower section of the community. 


(2) Tlie village tanners an? taking to other industries, which are cleaner ^and more profit- 
able. Fi’om a social point of view, as distinguished from a commercial, the transfer 
of the tanning classes, wlio arc a jiartienlarly degraded sort of outcasts, to other and 
moiv honourable lines of industry is <‘ntirely good. The rise in tlie foreign demand 
lor j-aw skins and iiides, the lack of a,ny agency to sliow tanners the best tanning 
matoi'iais, and tli(‘ best, methods of flayiiig and tanning, the. increasing use of 
foieign-t aimed leather in India and so forth makes it certain that the industry 'will 
(h'cline still further. 


(:i) Tli(‘ tanners ar(‘ d(‘(q)ly indebted and the supply of liides is generally in the hands of 
some local Mussalniaii. who controls the whole markf't. In Kanara th<j tanners pass 
lionds inoniising not to buy hides except from their own sowkar. Their societies 
am so feeltly managed and have so little credit or capital that a determined sowkar 
^ lias not*mnc]i difficulty in checkmating tlicm. The only hppe for a society of this 
.svrl is to be taken up by some jhilantliropic pleader or country gentleman who will 
take constant, pains in training th(‘ tanners am^^Jbelping them to overcome their difB- 
cTiUh^s. Snell men are rare. 

V 9 * 

The boot-making classes s(‘om to lie doing very fairly well. The bigger merchants have « 
plinty otbiisiucHs aiid turn out, very fair work.’ They liave a monopoly of low-pricerf work in . 
Ihuopean styles and of all work in' tlie Indian style. ^ They are hard-working and prosperoim 
(tliough adfiieted to drink). Ihit they are not in my exiiericnci^ keen on co-operative societi(ss, 
firstly, because tlun’e is hot. com])etiti()ii among themselves in the sale of their goods, and secondly, 
because a, good many of them have' sntlieiont, working (?a])ital of their own. Hince it is only r 

chea]) cri'dit that they reijuire. it is unnecessary in start separate socneties for them. They can 
join existing credit sockdies. 

1 wish to make it clear tliat I think that befoie leather- workers e^in be organized sucoosa- 
fully on a coopeiutive basis, it is essential -- 


(1) That more progress slionld be made ]>y rhe Stat.c in educating them both in the three 
« R’s ai d in im]>roveil iochuical processes in connection with their craft. 

(2) Their social status must be improved so as to give them a chalice of maintaining Bomo 
measure of self-respect. Without it they liave no incentive to be honest or sober 
or thrifty. Those (pialiticvs are the starting point of all co-operation. 


With regard to the oil-jnessing industiy, it may be noted that the total area in the Presi- 
dency under oil-seeds is 4,283,000 acres. Of the oil pressed in the Presidency, it has been 
calculated that couceTus using hydraulic? proci'ssos »’iish about 100 tons of seed per day, expcjl- 
lers about 25 f-ons per day. rotary ghanis 30 .tons p(?r day, and country ghanis approximately 
125 tons })er day. Tl^e teli.s. who manage the coimtr>^ ghanis, arc therefore declining gradually. 
They are an honest and laborious class, wlio work for very long hours for a wage which rarely 
exceeds six annas a day. Tjkinr main difficult Ics seem to be--^ 


(!) To secure money at a reasonable rate for buying seed when the mairket is low, for 
providing storage for it, for purchasing cattle and additional ghanis and for domestic 
• expenses. , ^ 

(2) 111 the oil’ season the fluctuations in the seed market, in which prices may vary by 
a s much as 25 per cent., make it diffic ult for them to catch the best time for buying 
seed and to secure an assured profit ' - ’ 

(2,) They do ncjt know how toT make the best use of their by-products, 

(^)-o|>e ration is a remedy for the first difficulty only. Only cjno co-operative Booiotv hal 
yet- bccni Htaiic'd for tells. Its capital is insufficient aiul it is not 4oiug,^(dl. it is probi^bl^ 
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that owing to the seasonal nature of the demand, a society composed only of tolis would not 
do very well, and that their best course would be to join an ordinary village society, which 
includes ag«culturist« and the other usual classes of village workers. Experience is insuffi- 
cient to enable me to go fuj’thcr than state as a general pro])OHitiou tluit adequate finance by 
a co-operative credit society would be extremely useful in relieving tlioiu from debt and in 
enabling' them to carry on their indiistjy profitably. 

There is great sco})e for the liovelopiuent of co-oj)iM'atioii among the West coast iishermen, 
Kolis and Honkofis. By nature they arc stupid and addicted to (Irink, but tlicy ar(i honest 
and hard-working and their wives me very intelligent business women. Their difficulties 
aro~ 

(1) l%e distribution of fish brought into the Bombay harbour. Tli‘\y do it by head-lottda 
and could save much trouble and ox])onse by jointly engaging carts to transport their 
catch to the markets. 

(2) The preservation of lish, caught on tli(‘. coast, until tliev can be transported to Bombay 
and sold there. At ])resent tluw either cannot, get ice a1 all or have*, to pay S annas 
per mauiid for it. The Bombay Ico t'onii)any has i>llercd to sell ic<^ at J aimas per 
maiiud. if a co-operative society \sill give them a. (iiju contract. 

(■•5) Every fisliorjnaii aspires to owji his own boat, if he can (iml thii funds and has to buy 
a mi of nets costing Ks. oOO at least ouc(‘ in two years. 

One little society of Sonkolis has b«*.('n start ( m 1 al Colabji, with a c-a[>it«il of Ks. and 

is working well. It is probable that o(h<‘r soeie,ti(‘s of this class will bi^J’oruKMl before, long. 

At present the Kolis leayi', the sale of their lish far too innch in thii hands uf middlemcii and 

lose their fair share of th(! ])rufits. * 

...•*, 

These aixi not the only industries in conn(‘ction with c<»-opertit.ivc. societic.s might be 
encouraged ; but they are the ones which should in my o])inioii Ije taken up lirst.' 

* • t 
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Govei'fiiiKMit have placed under iny cont rol Weaving Itxpcrt Assistants (»n Ks. To o --HO, 
and one Weaving Inspector on Ks. 30 who are engag^nl exclusively iu working for the iiiijirove- 
mciit of the hand-loom w(‘aviiig industry. 

2. One of the exiujrt Uhsistaiits and tlu‘ iiispectoi' are in charge of tlie 3*2 above- 

mentioned weaving societies. Eixe id these s(K-ieti -s are ('xceedingly good, and Ki are. 
quite satisfactory. Niairly all of tlu'in csu'ry i)ii ilit biisint'ss reasonably well; but 

the direct purcliasci of yam from (In' wholf'sale na'rclianis which oni' of (li('ii- main 
objects has bu(‘ii fuiiiul to be very (lilliciilt for the following reasons;-- 

(a) Hardly any soci(’(y has sulhcieut cajutal to liuanei*, its meuil)(‘is fully for n<‘.cessary 
domestic exjiftuHe.s, ])urchaso of irnphmuMils, e,(,c.. and also to siip])(y all its iilouiIxth 
w'ith yarn. Societies cannot oiler suflicient s(‘curitv to (uiabli', co-o])eraiive linancing 
institutions to liuaiicc lh''m to the full extent of their needs. 

(b) Even if it were always j)ossib]e, to sell cl(»th iiiimc.diandy aftea* it has b(^cn mairnfacturcd, 

tlie society must still be in a ])ositi()ii to stock yarri suHicic.iit for three months' nec^ds 
in order to prevent 8U])plies giving out unexpectedly. With an average mcmbe.rsliip 
of 70, and nearly all mcmber.s owning nion*. tlian one, looju, it is i^videait- that the. (juan- 
tity of yarn so iwpiired is very etmsidonible. As a, nialtei’ of faet the mark(^t is in 
nearly all places seasonal, ainl during more than half tin* yeaj’ tlui soci(‘ty would have 
t(» coiitiimc t() advance yarn in ordi r to kec)) its nuimbors employed without realizing 
miv recoveries. In several places merchants will buy clolli during the oil siuison, 
but at prices wliich h‘.ave little profit to the weaveis. But at many other centres 
merchants will not buy the cloth at all in the oil season, imleSvS tin* yarn has been 
• obtained from them. 

(0) The wholesale merchants always insist on payiuent within about ten days and charge 

heavy interest on overdue payments from societies. 

(d) Societies sometimes lose on wholesale yarn purchases owing to unexpected fluctu- 
ations in market prices 

3. It has boon suggested that a central yarn de})6t in Bombay might moot the diffi- 

culty, and I have made flever|il inquirie.s with a view to starting such a dep6t. My 
view now is that it would not Be worth while, becausj'. , • 

(1) the weavers of different localities prefer different brands of yarn and use different 

cooutB aud coloois. Many can buy their yarn most cheaply from the spinning mills 



boinbay 




prise of the capitalist "classes geuerallj^. He would therefore inevitably bo hiolh^ 
to exploit labour and to hold that any additions to the field of rccraitablo 
are desirable, and that it would bo an advantage to commerce generally if d^eaym^ 
iiidustri(?s were allowed to die, and craftsmen were converted* into efficient mill- 
hands. 7'he Director of Village Industries on the other hand would do his best tfi 
support the small indepeud(‘ut master craft stnan in his struggle to survive in competi- 
tion witJi the mills. He would bear in mind other objects besides the sole one of 
increasing the total wealth and prodnciivt^icsH of the country. The two officers 
^^ouId stand for almost antagonistic ideals, and the Director of*Village Industries 
would try to prcsiu-vc crafts (‘apablt^ and worthy of being preserved, and tp ipake 
the period of transition lor other craftsiueii as gradual and free from hardship ^ 
possible. , 

(2) ('oinnierce and ]>ower iiidiislries involve* (juestions of Imperial policy and would*no 
doubt be largely eojiti oiled by the (iovernment of India. Hueh control would be 
entirely out of in coini(‘(^ti<)ii with village i ndiistries, of which the local condi- 
tions vary greatly from districts to distriet. The development of village iudustficii 
is a pur(‘ly provincial mat>tcr and ought not to be subject to external interference. 

(*)) Th(‘, Director of Power Industries would soon find that the thing that told* most with 
the public, the newspapers, big merchants of Hombay, and possibly even with the 
(Jovernment, would ])e the encouragement of large and impressive commercial enter- 
prises. Being only human, he is almost bound to neglect the more obscure and less 
attractive portion his duties in connection with village industries. This tendedly 
woyld be accentuated by the fact tliat the development of viHage industries is 
certainly a suflicicntly complicated and laigc problem to re(|uire the whole time of a 
controlling officer. ' - 

1 wradd thevefore reconunend the creation of an independent Direiitor of Village Industries 
• , iu charge of the 15 home industries now surviving in this Presidency. 

• • jffiould take over the control of all demojxsbrations and technical schools for craft8mei|, 
iind should be placed under the Development Oommissioucr when, such au officer 
is created, and until then mider (Jovernment. lie should be an experienced admin- 
istrator with a stafl of expert assistants at his elbow, He should be intimatelyv^ 
acquainted with the veruacudars, and be the sort of man who could overcome tyfj 
prejudices and suspicious of a ve.ry backward class of villagers. The survey of indus- 
tries should be complct(‘d by c.xperts under his control, and he should see that suitable.: 
measures are taken to give cllect to the rcc.omiaeudations made iu the course ut 
this survey. ' = 
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OuAL En'idknck, 80tji Novemueu HH7. 

Mr, C. E. Lui(\--Q. I lave you k vvy conHidiUvd the question of tlie ajngpnt of yaf^U 
produced by the luills and imported, and consumed by the hand-weaverB? — A» There isA 
report published hy Mr. V. M. Melita in 1912 in wliitii he says that the supply of English 
yarn sent annually to India tip to 1912 has nunained constant from the Ixe^inniug. 

Q. Is the yarn which is spun hy tlie mills used much for any other puritose except 
hand-loom weaving? — /t. I am afrai<i Sir Fazulbhoy will be better able to tell you than I. 
I believe it is inoHlly usial by liuiid-looin weavers, but imt (uitkely. 

Q. You do not know of any other local industries likely to use it on a large s^ale?-— 

[ mi' ' 

The difficulty apparently you experience over financing co-operativu weayii^g 
is the large lock-up involved in undertaking to sell thtir gcKKls in view tif tb^* 
seasonal character of the ileinand for hand-loom cloth? Is that ho?"-^.l 1. Yes, that is, 
of the great difficulties. 

Q. Supposing you ga\e thian financial assistance by buying them yarn, and ykil 
don’t want to help them to sell th(‘ir clotli : do yon find that that position is a diffionit otjy 
to take up?r— ri. Our difficulty is that the ordinary sowcar who advances to tfe 
weaver also insists on taking his product. In this Presideiicy al>out (K) per <^nl. of the; 
weavers are indebted. I should say about 80 per cent, of these are completely indeW^il 
and are bound to the sowcars, aud foi these peojile we could riiot' do anything. We can iSb 
something iu cases where tlkiy are still tottering on the brink of dependence, but the 
cutty remains that the sowcar will always embarrasH us if lie can. ' ^ 

Q. Is it im|)Ogsible to confine the scojh? of tlie eo-o^rat^^e society either (lK*d 
to providing the men with cash foi* purchasing yarn, or ^j) to hMjhig them yatii) wi" 
going further?— It is possible. We have uone*tfiat at Dhamr, Thef hkve ebll 
tliejre a capital of DijOGO rupees for buying yarn only, and the weavers have aU 
the scheme, I think it eon be done, but it is rMtber difiiMilf 




, , j Q& willi a 

buying yarn for the weavers and selling the cloth for them, or m mfl?o* 
ilGii^tig the small enterpreneur who would also correspond in a way to the present aOwcar : 

solution do you think is the most likely one? — A. I do not think a central depdt 
would solve the question of Jiow to layet rid ot the cloth. A contra! dep6t could solve the 
|>rohiem About the supply of yarn only. 

Q. Have you had any experience of Government relief for weavers in times of 
, Yes. Last year we got about 1.5,000 rupees from the Imperial War Relief 

Fund to help weavers in time of depression. 

0. That is not exactly famine relief. Wliat 1 mean is, you take the weavers at a- 
large centre who come op Goveniment felief during fuuiine. Well, I have just had papers 
from the Central Provmees w’hich show^ that they luive introduced this in several districts 
Slid they have made a profit of 15.000 nn)(‘('s on the «ale? — A. We have experience of 
that. The Mansion House fund of 1000 ](‘ft u hiilance of 2.5,000 rupee's which lias been 
mied for this purpose. The Collector decided to put it into a co-opi'nitivc' society and it is 
now working at a profit of 000 rupees a luontli from then up to date. 

Q, How is that nin? — .4. It is run by an officer of the municipality as a sort of charit- 
j^ble institution. He gets only a premium for running it, and the weavers are supplied 
with yani and they pay back tlie money at a small rate* of interest. 


(?. Those are co-operative societies lun (‘ntirely by heiu'fice'nt institutions. As a rule 
Government weaving relief is run by giving out yarn to a numlx'r of s('lect(‘d individuals, 
and receiving so much cloth from them to he put on the marki't when the famine is over. 
You are working here under very advantageous circnmst.incos, and sometimes the. loss to 
Government is very slight. Also in tliese tinu's owing to tlh‘ rise in the value of cloth th(‘ 
prfSiti is quite considerable. But in view of that do you think tluit any organized cloth- 
selling arrangement wliich wo\ild stock large (|uantiti(‘s of doth if n(*<‘esHnry and sell it at a 
favourable time would be a financial bucc(‘ss? or would tii(*r(‘ he a loss owing’ to, st'asonal 
difiSciilties?— .1. I think there* would he a loss. TIh' dii(*f difficulty would he that the i 
demand for cloth depend.s very larg(‘ly on the harvc'sl. If there is any failun* (»f harvssti* 
.the fund would he left with all the cloth to carrv ovt'r for two V(‘ars. * 

Q, Then them is a difficulty as to who would h(>ar tlje loss? — .1. Tin' loss 614)^1(1 ho 

sbai’^d. 


What would yo\i c^onsider a fair proportion hetwi'en tlie co-operative society and 
the weaver? — A. I am opposed to a central organization l)erauBi' th<‘ d<'mnnd for hand- 
made cloth is always a local one. * 

Q. That is purely hand work, the saries?— .1. 1 believe only 5 or (\ mills make saris 

at altm thi.s part of India. 1 do not tlnnk tiny maki' coloured saris at all : only a very few 
mills do that. 

Q.* Would you be in favour of the other sugg(‘stion, inupely. iie introduction of the 
small enterprenour? Do you think tliat is a good solution ?---. I . For the salt' of yarn? 

Q. Small local factories for the use of pow’er plant and improved looms?---.1. I am 
not in favour of him at nil. 1 want to securt' by hel[)ing these \v(?avers with (‘o-operative 
T^edit societies that they should Ix' indej)ondent and that tlie co-op(‘rativi' credit societies 
will in another 10 years be able to carry over all the cloth tln'inselves locally. 

iQ. You think that the weaver will he helped by the co-oi|)erative credit society, and 
you will got ('uoiigh brains to gra<iuii!l\ build up the industry and that advances to tlie 
I'O-operative societies will be possible' trom the secondary hanks or cerd;ral hanks. — A. That 
dependfe on the cl.araetor of the society wanting tlie loan. 

<2." But in practice oik' finds the secoi'.iary hanks very unwilling to finance weaving 
flOciSties because these (ould not sell cloth I ) any <'onsiderahle extent: have yon got the 
same difficulty here?- -.!. We liav('; Ihi've ih real ground for the hesitation of the hanks. 

‘ Q. You mean to say that tlie attitude of the central hank is, in your opinion, a per- 
fectly reasonable oru' ? — A . Yes . 

Q. In considering the question of employment of this kind, have you found the census 
figures of occupation reliable and satisfactory?— /I . W(*ll. 1 havt' taken them at tlieir face 
value, 

Q, Supposing you started with a supposition based on tlu' consuniption of yarn in the 
hand-loom industry, is it less unreliable? — A . Yes. 

;■ • Q. And if you found it to he the case that the census sliows a tremendous decline 
^ic^ exhibits startlingly iiTegular features between the different provinces, what deduc- 
tion woffld yon draw’ from it? (hu- province does not show any decline in hand-loom 
Reavers. This shows that tlie numl)er engaged is about constant. Of course, you might 



also take into account the increase of production owing to using fly«6huti^ JooWi 
loome, salvation army looms and so forth, but that is not very considerable as ydb. , 

Q. You think it is not enough to make any very big difference?— il. f <!o 

suppose it is. ■ ‘ y 

Q. Do you consider that the occupational figures in the Census returns are aideqaat^?.^^ 
Your attention has probably been drawn to one thing, there are no separate figure^ for; 
hand and mill weavers in the census returns, although there was a separate census for mill, 
workers? — A. 1 take the census figures for weavers and deduct frodi it the operatives ia 
power mills and take the remainder as hand workers; 

Q. Do you think that the occupational figures really represent what happens? , Ih&t 
is to say, there are so many classes of people with, subsidiary occupations; do you thin^ that' 
the result of the record is to show the real occupations of the pe^le?--^/!. I am sorrj my 
experience is not really large enough to say that. ' 

Q. You have not made a comparative study of the diffoi-ent occupations in the different 
provinces? — A. No, I have not. It is quite true in this Presidency a large number Uf ^ 
weavers have agriculture ns a subsidiary or*ciipation in the same way as *agricultnristfl Jjilive 
weaving as a subsidiaiy occupation. 

Q. Then do you think that differences in occupation could be showm in gi’cater detail 
with advantage? For instance, a glass-blower is quite a different man and of very much 
more service than an ordinary worker in a glass factory : at present they are all lumped 
together, {^ipposirig you want to know' how many blowers there are, you cap only do that 
by a separate inquiry? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there occasions on which sn(*h information would be valuable? — A, Yes, 
certainly. 

Q, Do you think that the amount of time and energy spent at present in othnDlagi||al ' 
details is comraenBurato to their value to the country? Would it not be better to haveipm'e 
occupatyuml information?— /I. I 8up|K>se knowledge of the country is never wasted^ hnd 
» such information has its scientific value for ethnological enquirers outside the covmti^^ . 

* • Q. But (Jo you think it is worth while? Don't you think they might spend the time 
and money in getting better occupational figures as a basis for subsequent industrial . 
— • That is so ; T think they might. 

Q. Yon speak in one part of your evidence about industrial surveys apparently wiUi'' 
feference to your Department : w^onld yon say that such surveys would serve as ahasis foV'* 
administrative work? — A. Yes. 

• . » ‘ 

Q. Information of that sort is generally held l)y witnesses we have oxamined ,, 

valuable only for administrative work? — A. Yes. 

Q. And occupational figures of the kind I was alluding to would no doubt eome^ondcr 
the same categiuy? — A. Yes. 

Q. Turning to this question of the sale of goods, do any of these weaving societies soil 
to the Swadeshi Stores or similar institutions? — A. We have just started a store, the 
Namdev Stores, which is a sort of co-operative selling B(X’.iety, but W'e have not tried the*^ 
^Swadeshi Stores yet. ‘ » > 

Q. Have you any special difficulties in dealing witJi such institutionB? — A. Nd, 
oxcept with regard to the r(‘mittanc(‘ of inoiu'v juinctually. It is a small detail and I think 
wo have overcome that by means of cash credits. 

Q. 1 understand that the syslcni of cnsli on d(*]ivery of goods would l>e very helpful 
from your of view? — .4. Oh, yi^s. 

0. Could vou make all the things 11i:d tli(‘v want? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Have you any organization to h(*lp your w'(^avera to sell cloth to membattjipf co- 
operative credit scKji(‘ties in which there is a fairly stt^ndy organized demand?— ri.' ; 

have not. ■ 

Q. What is y(Uir opinion about village tanning as jin industry? I am not.iaUutIg ol> 
shoo-making, but tanning. Is it not tin* case that ilu* village^ tanner sometimes turns 
good hide into bad leather?--/], lie certjunly does. . * 'V; 

' V I A 

Q. J)o yon think lio is evor fjoiiif; to mwke Rood lentlior oxoppt by goW ' 

ovRonizoAtiuinory? — A. No. 1 do not think so at pnwnt. t - // 

Q. And would it not be battor if bo is to do flomotbing oIbo?— A. I 8honld|»refer^iia ^ 
to do something else. * • i- i X /jj.- 

Q. Bnt yon look npon the co-oporatiw Hocioties to bridge over fee 
Well, I would' like the tenner to go at onco. The conditions -under whioti feKiW 
live are so degrading that they hnd better go into the fuctoriPB at oiftpe. 
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Q. Are you aware that the village tdi wastes much oil in his processes? — A, Of 
course I db not know myself. There is a monograph by Mr. Pandit on the subject which 
says that he does. 

Q. We have evidence to that effect. It is the waste of oil that is left in the cake which 
is e^^ by the cattle? — A, Of course, it is necessarily wasted. 

Q. You cannot press the whole of it, is that what you mean? 

President . — Mr. Ewbank did not understand. 

Q. You mean it might be left in the cake ? — A . Yes. 

< 3 . The British Board of Trade standard is 4 per cent., and if there is any more in the 
cake it is not useful as manure? — We have a number of co-operative societies for taking 
up this cake from (elis and using it as manure, and they find that the ghani-pressed cake 
gives better results. They prefer village-pressed cake to that made in mills. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. What does the Agricultural Department say to that, don’t they 
think that iWs absolutely wrong? — A. They do. 

Q. Turning to the boot-makers, have you ever found, in view of the character of the 
boot-makers and their business, that there is scope for something on factory lines? It is 
a little outside the ordinary co-operative work, but not entirely unconnected : for instance, 
three or four boot-makers join and take on contracts and so on ; would that be outside the 
scope of your co-operative work? — A. 1 think they could do so. They do it at Poona ; they 
have got a sort of private joint stock shop there. 

Q. And that is advantageous? — A. Oh, yes, they are doing well. 

Q. You regard that as within the scope of the Director of Industries but not of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, or would you regard that as within the scope of 
your functions? — A. I should regard all organizations connected with handicrafts, except 
technical, as in my charge. 

Q, The business side-also? — A. Yes. * 

I 

Q. Is that the arrangement between you and the Agricultural Departmontf? — A. 
Yes, except in so far as all my work comes under the Director of Agriculture. 

Q. As far as your functions go, you are like the Deputy Director of Agriculture? — 
*A. Yes, that is the line; the Co-operative Department distributes the seed and yarn or 
whatever the produce is ; we also purchase the raw material. 

Q, Any question of finding markets?— A. I do not know. We have divided our 
spheres fairly distinctly, and we got along as well as we can. 

Q. It is rather important to pursue this question; could you explain it fully? — A, 
With regard to finding markets, I may take some concrete instance like cotton. At first it 
was sold through dfilah, and then the Agricultural Depaiiment advised us to take up the 
question; we worked with their advice and tried local auctions, financing the growers 
toough co-operative societies with the help of the central co-operative bank. With regard 
to seed, the Agricultural Department at present grows improved seed. The Co-operative 
Department undertakes its distribution when so desired. 

Q. Then merely as a matter of finance, when you are beginning the thing, the ques- 
tion of seed would involve technical knowledge, so the start might be taken by the Agri- 
cultural Department? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then is there any other phase of the work vhich is divided between the two in 
that way? — A . Let us take the supply of artificial manure. At present people are not accus- 
tomed to use it. The Agricultural Department has to teach them and for the first three 
or four years it has to develop the demand and show the people different sort. Then when 
the people really want manures on a comniorcial scale, say, 50 tons or 100 tons to start 
with, we can step in and begin to organize it co-opCratively and purchase their cake. 

Q. You find this division of work and responsibility a satisfactory one?— I am 
quite satisfied myself. 

Q, Have you had any co-operative use of machinery?— A. Yes, a good deal. It is 
growing this year particularly. 

Q. Cane or pumping?— A. Cane crushers, machinery. We bought about 40 Chata- 
nodigawid Poona crushers and have distributed them co-operatively. 

Q. Power or bullock? — A, Two power cnishers. The rest bullock. 

Q. Have they been giving good results? — A, Yes. 

Q, 4t what point would the Agricultural Department begin to divide up the control 
of co-operative use of machinery?-— A. They start depdts; they have depdts all over 
fhe country for sell^ j)lough8 ; when the demand grows, my Department gets small people 
lo buy rnachines themselves,, ana they hire them out The thing works perfectly. 
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Q. Then what about seed’?-r-.4. We are backward in regard to eeed. 

Q, Has anything been done yet in seed distribution? — A, We have about 20 
societies. 

Q. It has reached the co-pperative stage? — A. It is just on the threshold of it. 

Q, What is your idea of the division of responsibility there? — .4. Well, the Agricul- 
tural Department must find out what sort of seed to recommend* and tile people must 
generally accept the recommendation of the Agricultural Department. At first a few people 
grow it, and other people begin to ask for it. As soon as that is done, we get certified 
growers to grow seed and send it down to co-operative societies for distribution to members 
as advances for cash or on loan to be recovered subsequently. 

Q. What about periodical inspection ; do you train men to do it?-**'A. {That would be 
outside a society’s functions except at an advanced stage. 

Q, The Central Provinces societies keep their own men to do that? — I know they 
do. 

Q. Is there any reason why you should not do? — A, They work on a 6 per cent. 
margin; wo work on a 2 per cent, margin, so we cannot afford supervisors. 

Q, Then in the same way, in regard to marketing of cotton, you want certain men to 
do it with technical knowledge to see that the cotton is not mixed? — A, Yes. 

Q. Do you get your men trained in the Agricultural Department to do it? — A, Yes, 
we have 4 men trained in the Agricultural Department under me on that sort of work. 

Q. Are they Government servants? — A. Yes, Government servants, temporary. 

Q, What is your idea about a Fishorii's Departnient? Do you think that your scope 
of action with regard to fishing would be increased and improved if there was a technical 
department here like what they have in Madras? — .4 . Yes. 

Q, Apart from the question whether there is a case for a technical department of that' 
kind, supposihg Government engagc'd experts in tlie industry, would it be in a better posi- 
tion Certainly, Government could not do much less than we are doing. We are 

doing practically nothing, 

Q. * You know, I cjxpect, that tlieri^ is fairly active work done in Madras through fisher- 
men’s societies by the assistant inspector of fisheries? — ,4. Yes. Here we have only got 
one, or I think, two, but they are not really doing much. . • 

Q. Do you think that if the confidence of the fishing classes could be secured by show- 
ing certain technical improvements, societies could be easily formed to improve their con- 
dition? — A, Oh, yes; if there is a technical department for the industry that will pave the 
w»y for an organization to follow. * 

Q. It will create a need for organization, and it will give people confidence in the in- 
tentions and possibilities of Government officials? — A. Yes. 

Q. And such organization would help the technical department? — A, Yes, it will. 

Q. Again, you have great difficulty in getting problems worked out for the supply of 
looms you require : there are different types, and you want to know which is the best fitted 
for the village weaver; you would be able to get assistance, 1 suppose, from any of the con- 
cerns which are more or less supposed to be devoted to that work? — A, I think we have 
got very little asf^istance from the Victoria Technical Institute; but recently last year an 
institute at Bangalore — T forget its name —gave us the greatest possible assistance. As far 
as we are concerned, we would use lliat institute. They are different from the Victoria 
Institute, and are very keen about handicrafts and artisans. ‘ , 

Q, How do they take up a problem of that sort, double shuttle attachment for in- 
stance? Will you give us a history of the negotiations for working that out as between you 
and them? — A, The Victoria Institute? 

Q. The Bangalore Institute. — A. In certain divisions most of the hand-loom w^^vers 
work with two shuttles. We have got single shuttle looms widely accepted at Malegaon 
which Mr. Pomfret recommended. It is a very good loom, but it is not suited for certain 
divisions, and the people there would not adopt it. So we asked the Victoria Institute about 
the double shuttle slays. They would not recommend any; then we got a donble shuttle 
loom from Bangalore. » * 

Q, Is it not possible to change the single shuttle? — A. It is possible. I lent a man^ 
to Bangalore to see the double shuttle that they had in use there, and we bought three 
from them as samples. 

Q. Did they invent it themselves? — A. I understood that they invent^ it th^- 
selves ; they call it the Bangalore loom. We collected a few hundreds of weavers and jshowed 
them the double shuttle. They made BUggestions as there were some difficul^es about iL, 








iskid flo my aseistant took it to a factory at Sholapur and got it remedied. It now works admir- 
^ly whereVer it has been introduced and several hundreds have been sold. 

Q, What is it going to cost; have you any idea? — A, You might ask my assistant 
(turning to the assistant witness ascertained that it was about 14 rupees). 

Q, Fourteen rupees* for the whole of the loom? — A. Together with the dobby Es. 20. 

Q. Are yoft able fo form any opinion as to whether these people in Bombay are able 
to t^e up the question of remodelling the old looms? — A. No, I have to depend upon 
Bangalore myself. 

* I)o you believe that the Victoria Institute could invent a thing of that sort? — A. 

1 th|nk they are chiefly concerned with power industries. They serve the requirements of 
the power millahere,* and they are not really interested, as far as I see, in handicrafts. 

Q. Then there is no distinct department or institution here which is in any way 
responsible for technical aid to cottage industries? — A. No. 

Q. Turning to the question of industrial surveys, has any industrial survey which 
•you had experience of helped to induce people to put money into any industry or anybody 
to start any industry? — A, Yes, I remember two or three small power mills, one at Male- 
gaon, and one at Sholapur, started partly on the infonnation given by Mr. M<^hta in his 
survey. 

Q. What sort of power do they use? — A. Power engines. 

Q. * And some of these are succeeding? — A, Oh, yes. 

Q. The men who are employed there, are they, in a better or worse position than the 
weaver in his own house?— -A. I have not been into that question. 

Q. In the last part of your evidence you make a point about the necessity of having a 
man as Director of Village Industries, and you also say that the appointment of a Director 
of Power Industries is a question of Imperial policy which will no doubt be largely con- 
trolled by the Government gf India. But supposing the local Director of Iifdustries had 
only the smaller power industries, would it be possible for him also to take up cotkgg in- 
dustries provided he were given a special man for that purpose, 8ay,^a Deputy Director 
for cottage industries just as you have got the Deputy Director of Agriculture. — A, * They 
could be run together, but I do not think it would be a sound way of really pteSefving the 
cbttage industries which are based on quite a different idea. A Director of Industries will 
be Working towards the development of power industries. In this case you are trying to 
assist the small cottage workmen. 

Q. You mean to say these expert (lovernment officers would ciirry out their work on 
lines totally inconsistent with your ideals?— A. Yes. You want a man who would know 
something about handicrafts and rillage conditions. It is illogical to expect men engaged 
in promoting big industries to seek to improve the condition of the village artisans at all. 

Q, But the Agricultural Department in addition to a gonsiderable knowledge of agri- 
culture may be expected to show an appreciation of Indian village psychology?— .4. That 
is true. 

<5. Then probably some knowledge of. chemistiy would be required, you want chemists, 
t don’t you? — A. All that sort of knowledge would be absolutely necessary, I should say, 
iu the technical institute for advising on particular problems, but the Director of Cottage 
Industries himself should be an administrative man, to get hold of people, and to find out 
what their difficulties are, and to help them in working up their own industries. 

Q, That is to say, you would ran it with a man with local knowledge, with a general 
economic knowledge of his province, and any technical problems will be worked out for him 
by an organization for which he would necessarily be responsible officially? — A. That 
would bo the ideal method, but the technical organization ought not to be under him. 

Q. You said something about the Institute of Science in Bangalore : did you find any 
difficulty in getting that sort of problem taken up by specialists in the technical institute 
here? — A, I have found that difficulty. 

Q. How would you get over that? Would you have different departments entirely 
separate? — A. I would have a central institute under Government, so that one could 
eimply refer to Government and say that here is a scientific or technical difficulty. They 
wouldj^ instruct the Institute to investigate it and advise one as to the true solution. 

Hon'bl^ Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy, — Q. Are your weavers generally educated? 
What class of weavem have you got; are they Mussalmans and Hindus of the higher or 
lower type? — A. Lower type of course, and there are some Mussalmans as well as Hindus. 

Q. You have got all classes of people, is it not? — A. Yes. 

(Q, And their difficulty is that the sowcars give them only a living wage when they 
work on their looms and the j^ofits go to the sowcars, is it not’so?— .4. Yes, the sowcare 
Mahomedan weavers themselves. 
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Q. Haven’t they a co-operative society?*— ^4. No, not at MStlegaon; thejr have a big ^ 
weaving school. 

Q, Bnt they have got their own association. They jointly buy yarn from one of the 
Bombay mills at a contract ra.te. Have they got a company of their own? — A» We have 
got some Mahomedan sowcars io help our school. , 

Q. When was that school started? — A, It has stopped recently. » 

Q. Is it going to recommence again? Will not a co-operative society work there 
very well? — A, Yes. 

Q, There the weavers are unable personally to buy yarn from Bombay, is it not so? — 
.1. Yes. 

Q. And the remedy you propose is to purchase yarn in largo quantifies at wholesale 
rates from the mills, for advancing to members and to recover the price when the cloth is 
sold? — A. Yes. 

Q, You know, I suppose, that they buy different kinds of yarn, sometimes in very . 
small quantities; generally in Bombay. — A, We buy from the broker, not from the mills.* 
We can’t buy very largely. We buy two or three bales at one time from the local market, 
From our point of view that is a big purchase. 

Q. Could you buy different kinds in one or two bales? — A, A single society does not 
usually use very many kinds. 

Q. As Mr. Low asked you, do you think that if a co-operative society or the' Govern- 
ment takes up an agency of buying and selling cloth when there is a favourable market this 
system could always be worked at a profit? Suppose Government takes cloth and sells it 
at a favourable rate, and suppose the market is depressed and the demand comes in, say, 
July or August and the goods are ready in January or Febmary, then Government should 
finance, take those goods, and sell them for the co-operative society at a higher rate. 

Is that youn proposal? — A. I would not recommend that. Personally I would go on as we 
do at present until there is enough capital for co-operative sodieties to take the business in 
hand.* 

Q. But at present do you think the co-operative central bank can finance these weaving 
societiefe?-;-^ . Not safely except to a very small extent. 

0. You cannot recommend that? — A. No. ® 

Q. You know that the Swadeshi Stores in Bombay arc also purchasing cloth? — A, I 
do not know, Mr. Low was referring to that. 

Q, They do purchase ; we asked Sir Vithaldas here and he said that they did purchase? 
jm-A. I will make inquiries about it. I will get into touch with them and see what I can 
arrange. 

Q. They are not registered under the Co-operative Societies Act? — A, No. 

Q. Do you think if more schools like the Malegaon school are established . in the 
different weaving centres, that will make the weaver more efficient? — A, Yes. 

Q, Do you think that that school has done good work? — A. Yes, it has done good 
work. 

Q, If you have no objection, would you tell us why it was stopped?--^, I think it 
had done practically everything that we knew of in the way of introducing^ new methods, 
with the result that the fly-shuttle looms employed there h^ increased from 200 to about 
1,500. At the present time with regard to two-shuttle slays we are showing demonstrationB 
there. Unless we have got something more to teach, it is no good going on with that school. 

Q» You closed down the school after having demonstrations shown to the people?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. You don’t need it now, and therefore you have closed it down? — A. Yes. 

President, --Q. Have you a peripatetic school?— After a few years’ demonstra- 
‘ tion at one place, we close it and send it somewhere else. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulhhoij Currimhhoy. — Q. Then about fishing. Kolis can form 
societies, is it not ; they are very rich in Bombay ?— ^ .Yes. 

Q. But they are working individually and fighting against each other?-— There is 
no reason if we had time to go into the thing, why we could not get these koHs to fo|rm co- 
operative societies. ' 

Q, Then you suggest a survey of indigenous dyes.— ^4. It is very important. 

Q. Do you think that can be successfully done?— 4. We ought to show the 
Dyes, like indigo, everybody knows, but the other dyes hardly any weavers know anyfiiuiig 
about. ^ 

Q. But at present some local dyers are using different kinds of dyes?---^. In a few 
tjentres like Sheflapur. ^ 
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0, i or potton or sflk? — A . Cotton and silk, all dyes. 

^ Q. Then you want for cottage induBtries a separate Director of IndustrieB. Do you 
think an assistant under the Director of Industries would do? — /I. I think an assistant 
would be better than nothing, but I certainly think they oi:(ght to be separate. . 

Q, What •other oottage industries can be developed by the co-operative movement 
except these?— jA. All industries connected with agriculture, I mean the purchase of raw 
material and the distribution of agricultural products. I think practically all of thes^ are 
capable of co-operative organization, 

^ Q, Do you think if the co-operative societies are financially strong, there will be any 
difeulty aboi^t finapcing those concerns in this Presidency? — A, You mean such as 
societies for purchasing yarn and so forth? 

Q, If these weaving societies and tanning societies are developed, will there be any 
difficulty in financing these societies? — A , The only thing is that we must be more cautious 
here than with agricultural societies because there is land at the back of the agriculturist. * 
But as soon as you have seen that these people are honest and straightforward in paying 
back the loans, and that they are not factious you may finance them. 

Q. When they cannot get money from the village people, the unions can start them, 
can’t they? — A. If it is unlimited liability the unions can, not if it is limited. 

The difficulty is they have no societies? — A. We collected about lakhs of 
rupees for these Si weaving societies, and it is practically all local money, with no financing ^ 
from outside. 

Q. * Are they working veiy successfully? — /I. ] think they pay 5 or 6 per cent. 

Q, Then you say on page 28, “ When tlie new two-shuttle slays are ready and the 
position of the hand-loom weavers again improves after the present depression, etc.” Do 
you think at the present time the weavers’ position has improved? — A. That was written 
a year ago. The position has greatly improved since. * ^ 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. How do you propose to educate the leather workers; do you 
propose special schools to educate them? — A. No, I should suggctrt allowing them to 
attend the ordinary schools. • , . * * 

• Q. How do you propose to educate them in improved technical processes? What 
kind of organization do you think would be suitable for improving the technical processes of 
the leather workers? Would it not bo extremely difficult? — A. I would rather that the 
local tanners go to tanneries at once. • 

Q. That is because, as you say later on, they are not sober and honest? — A. T don’t 
•think y ''U could improve them in these respects. 

Q. You mean no organization could make them change their habits? — A. No, not in 
view of their present position in the caste system. 

Q* Could you tell us what has been the effect of war on weavers? I think it has varied 
in different districts? — A. Yes, it has. At the beginning of the war in practically all the 
districts in the Presidency, the hand -loom weavers had the greatest possible difficulties be- 
cause of the rise in the price of dyes, and also because the price of English yam went up. 
The weavers^ostly use imported yarn. That depression was much worse in Dharwar and 
Belgaum disincts than elsewhere. Since then there has been a great deal of recovery. 

Q. You got Rs. 7,500 from the Imperial War Belief Fund which was supplemented 
by a furtl^r sum of like amount in the next year which you have distributed in the form 
of rebates? — A. Yes, part of it was distributed in the form of rebates. 

^ Q. Is it not the fact that in some of the districts the weavers have token to other 
forms of labour, that is, they are becoming coolies ?-^A. Yes, owing to the war. 

Q. After the war, when the price of dyed yam becomes less, will they revert to their 
old weaving? — A. I should think they probably would. 

Q, Do you think that oven if better wages are offered elsewhere they would still return 
to their weaving? — A . I am inclined to think that many would. 

Q. In recent years the output of hand-loom weavers has been on the increase, has it 
not? — A* I do not know. I do not think that it has declined. 

Mr, c, E. Low. — Q. The figures of production of yam in cotton mills show an 
increase: the inference is that the weavers are using more?— A. It is not necessarily so. 
Some English yarn is used in mills. Now that that is stopped, the increase in output 
may be utilized by the mills, not the weavers. 

Q. In your opinion are the power weaving mills ever likely absolutely to oust or 
eadangiuBh the indigenous weaver?— A. I do not think they will completely extinguish him 
if he confines himself to silks and solid border cloths. The mills can never get him out 
of that as long as social haluts remam as they are. Silk saris and solid border olotha of 
oortaifl psttonis will continue. * • • 

^ H X44fl-lO 
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Mr. G. A. Thomas. — Q. You said that the weavers have faen to Other foeiiua of 
labour. Yon refer in paragraph 5 under Technical aid to industries in your note to the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. I believe that some years ago a non-recurring grant 
was given to the Institute for two purposes; one was to make experiments in improved iveavf . 
ing, what has been the I'esult of that^ do you know? — A. There has been«no experiment, 
so far as I know. ** . *■ 

^ 2}. Do you know of anj reason for that?---i^ I do not know the reason, but 1 do not 
think as a mat|sr of fact that the controlling agtency in#the Victoria JubUee we particpilariy . 
interested in this sort of work. I put it dqwn to that. ' 

Q. And the second object of’ this step was to teach the sons of^weavprs, take ttiem 
through a three years' course, to start a school and confine it to sons of weavers. As u 
matter of fact it was found that many of the boys went away without finishing their course, 
was that not the case? — A. Some of them went away after the first year. 

Q. What use do they make of the training they get at the school?— yl. Some of 
them have come to my Department as teachers. 

Q. Do you think a school of this sort w^ould 8er\''e a useful purpose in turning out 
weaving' teachers? — A. No, I do not think so; they do not stick to it. I have tried 
some of them, and they have all gone away. 

Q. How do you get teachers for your weaving schools, mainly from the schpols?-^ 
A. I personally prefer men trained practically in good karkanas. They are most intel- 
, ligent and industrious. 

Q. Keferring again to your proposal about the Director of Village Industries, you 
think I suppose that the interests of power industries atid of the hand industries are so 
antagonistic that it is impossible to combine the control and direction of them in one man ? 
— A. Yes, thaf is so. 

c 

< Q. Would you say antagonistic? — A. Yes, I would. ' 

Not merely incx)n si stent? — A. The mills want more labour and they would 
apply to. the Director of Industries to assist them. Naturally he would turn all the labour 
that ho can (Secure into the mills. 

Q. The Director of Power Industries and the Director of Cottage Industries woul(f 
each he trying to draw men aw^ay from the other? — A .Yes. 

Q. So their interests would be antagonistic? — A. Yes. I think if you are going 
te help the village industries as well as power industries, the direction should not be vested 
iu the same person. 

Q. The interests of the two are inconsistent or conflicting, and you think the same 
man could not hold the balance even between the two? — .4. Well, the Director of Indus- 
tries would probably be stationed in Bombay, and I think the pressure of opinion in. 
Bombay would be entirely in favour of the power-mills. Public opinion and the iiewijpapers 
would be in favour of power. Therefore I am afraid that he would not hold the balance 
, even. 

Q. You moan he would give way to the pn^ssure of commercial interests in Bombay? — 

A . Not exactly give way ; they will weigh with him too much. i 

Q. If such aji officer as a Development Commissioner exists, would your Director of 
Cottage Industries be under him, or would he be a provincial officer?— A. He would a 
provincial officer entirely. 

Q. Would he not be under the local Development Commissioner?— 4. Yes, he 
would be. 

Q. If both these were under tlu Develoj)nieiit CoinTuissioner, would he not be sworyed 
by the same conflicting interests? If in Bombay, would he not be swayed by the press 
and the industrial interests in Bombay? It comes to the same thing; both theke things 
are dealt with by the Development Commissioner or both by the Director?— 4. I do not 
think it is quite the same thing as the Development Commissioner would not be an 
Executive Officer. 

Q. The head of the Department' would have two branches under his direct control, 
you have really the same difficulty about conflict of interests?— 4. The Development Com- 
missioner would be a controlling officer, whereas the provincial men woijja have executive 
functions ; his functions would only be co-ordination. 

Q. Is there much co-ordination between the Director of Industries and the Director 
of Agriculture? How can he co-ordinate the work of power ii^dustries and of village k^us- 
tries when the two interests are inconsistent?— 4. You can lay down distinctions between 
t}ie lines of activity of each Dtjpartment ; you can weigh tjie arguments put forward by one 
/ifficer and weigh the arguments put forward by another and judge whose case is strimger. 
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^0 executive officers wdlild natarally take up vigoroudy the line which they represent and 
^ whidrihey are intero^ed. ' v 

Q. Btit if j^^Jace the Directs of Power Industries .under the Develepmeot 
lUseioBer, leonM that restl*^ inconsistent? Would it hot be'bett» to hate a.iffiBti]i0t|f 
I^eli^ineit Q^nndeudaw fWva^cnltare and n!Ul|»''inda8tti!e8?--'4.' I tli^ tnilMW \ 
youareri^t.^^ ^ 7^ 

Sir F. ff Suwwiiiig mfltead of liaviiig 
IcAtateiea as ytttt propose, yoti had only one officer but assisted by a commit or jiii,^_^ . 
boora, that oomnuttee having power to appoint Bub-committees to deal with haiidicri^ m 
pArtici^r placegij would &at not be' sufficient? — A, committed ^oidd ^ 'be 

ei^Ksative, there would be the same difficulty, namely, the* Director of Industries wi^d be 
the only executive officer both for^wer industries and for cottage industries. ' , 

Q. You would rather have a Diiector of Industries specifically for the purpose of help* 
pig these smaller industries than an advisory board? — A. Yes. From my experience I am 
very much ^opposed to administrative action by committees instead of by an individual, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. The personnel for aoch advisory boards in handicrafts 
would rarely be available. 

Q. It seems to me that this would add greatly to the expense. Would it not?-i--.4. I 
anji really not competent to offer an opinion about development of industries. I can onfy 
say that there are more people engaged in handicrafts than in power mills. 

President. — Q. In saying that the Director of Power Industries would be under the 
Government of India, you mean that he would not be a local Government official ?-' 

4. Yes. 


Q. You would not therefore have a separate one for each province? — A. I know 
really nothing about power industries. • 

Q. You are really the Director of village industries just' now, that is, the Registrar/)! 
Co*operative Societies is in the matter of village industries a kind of Director of Industries? 
--A. Yes. 

Q, You couldn’t possibly do much in that way? — A. The reason why wu have not 
progressed much is that it is hard to find time for it. Every rx>mmittee that enquires into 
industrial matters relating to village industries ends by recommending a co-operative 
society to start with ; and the problems are too numerous and difficult for a small staff. 

Mt. C. E. Low. — Q. Is there any large feature of the work of Improving village 
industries in which co-operation is quite unconcerned? — 4. All the teclmical improve- 
i&ents. 


Q. la there anything else beyond that? Do you think co-operation is quilte 
uncouoamed in those technical improvements? — 4. A demonstration officer under the 
(SO-opew|tive movement would be of great value, to demonstrate the best method of flay- 
ing, for instance. 

Q. I suppose education also is a subject for co -operation? — 4. Yes. 

Q, The number of subjects which are of no use for co-operative work is relatively 
nCit eo:<very large? Is that so? — 4. I agree. 

Q. How about the case of isolated workers like the village blacksmith or the 
carpenter? — 4. I do not think one can do much for him on co-operative lines. 

Sir F. H. Stewart . — Q. Generally the tdis or whatever they may be are not in a 
position to form village co-operative societies? — 4. I am not very much in favour of a 
separate society for them except in special cases. 

Q. But amongst the weavers and tanners they can form societies?— 4. I do not 
think the tanners can because they cannot manage societies themselves. They always 
fail. The weavers’ question is 8(‘parate. 

Q. We have had evidence to show that co-operative societies could not succeed unless 
BC«ne prominent outside person always took a personal interest; what is your experience?— 
4. No. Such inen are wanted. We have got merchants, bankers and so forth who have 
taken interest in this Presidency, and the movement goes on all right. 

Q. ‘The tendency among these men is that they waste money on marriages and 
ceremonies. Do you find that the co-operative system has distinctly elevated them? Do 
the; members of these societies really become n)ore thrifty and learn the value of money? — 
4. They do not nowadays spend so much on those things in places where really good 
sodetidB exist. 

(J. Bo they do stow some^sigus of thrift?— ~4. Oh, yes. 


(Witness here g<»ve confidential evidence about a certain loom.) 
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No. 1 

Ma. .Y. ; 6. PANCrr, Oil Exj^i Bombaf, 

Waatrtm Eviobkob. 

Bver sixice lay return from America, where { specialized in the oil iz^dustry, I have been 
coBiitect|Bd‘ vrith severo^ oij mills in tke capacity of Chairman of the Board sipf Directqra or 
expert ^visor or the like* As such I have been often obliged to find fuhds for fluting 
these concerns ; apd it has been niy unifohn experience that the Indian public is very nbary 
in investing in nnw, concerns until, the profitability of those concam^ k O^^Jablished beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. The* result is that the bulk of the funds in the first instance is 
obtained from one’s own capital and that of one’s friends’ who are usually large capitalists 
themselves. When the industry is proved to be a success these capitalists realize their 
ori^nal investment with substantial profits leaving the man of smaller * savings to take^ 
-their place. It frequently happens that with the disappearance of large capitalists the 
management also suffers unless the original starter of the industry himself keeps Up all 
his interests in the concern. This might account to a large extent for the failures of new 
industrial Concerns as wdl us for the rather limited confidence which the Indian public 
outside the great industrial centres of Bombay and Calcutta have in new industrial enter- 
prises. The difficulty then for financing new industrial concerns is not so much the 
absolute lack of floating capital in India as the want of the average investor in India with the 
rights and liabilities of a shareholder in a joint stock company. If the indigenous capital, 
especially from the man of small savings, is to be attracted for investment in industrial 
concerns, it is ray firm belief that the Indian public should be familiarised with the joint 
stock principle in general. Better and mder advertising facilities also serve to spread a 
greater knowledge of the principle to attract more capital for the end in view. But I 
tbink the best remedy for removing the distrust, if any, of4he public towards industrial 
concerns would be to have investment agencies which would familiarise the public with 
the different values of different concerns and which could guide the public, if need be, to 
get tfie besj return for the investment. As regards the attraction of foreign capital I am 
personally not against it, but to have foreign capital means also foreign management apd 
control of the industry and it would not help to foster that kind of industrial development 
in India which we have in view. 

As regards (Government aid to industrial enterprises I cannot approve of direct financial 
assistance in any shape or form by the Government to any industiy conducted by private 
individuals. Unless and until Government take up the whole industry by themselves afiB 
conduct it as they conduct their railways exclusively under the public ownership 
and public control, 1 would advocate no sort of financial assistance by the Govern- 
ment. For financial assistance to any industry by Government' would necessarily involve 
public control of that industry in the interest as much of the industry itself as of the public 
at large ; and the constant' ink^rference of the officials in the management of an industry 
would be sure to be resented both by the managers of the industry in question and also 
by the officials toncemed. As regards the other means suggested for giving financial 
assistance to industrial enterprises the opinion T have already expressed with re|^d to 
financial assistance would hold with aggregate force with regard to money glfautsdn-aid. 

Bounties and subsidies may be given with benefit to a special industry, but auch a 
grant would depend ygtj much on tlie particular circumstances of each industry, and I should 
hesitate to lay down in general rules for the grant of such bounty to a particular industry 
except that public assistance of this description should be granted to any industry with the 
utmost caution. As regards large scale industries of national importance, such as the iron 
and steel industry for example, or shipping concerns or insurance concerns, guaranteed 
dividends for a limil^d period may servo a very useful purpose ; but in guaroi^eing mini- 
mum dividends the rule must always be observed that the industry so favoured should be 
one of national importance and should be limited to one or two large concerns for the whole 
of India. It would, of course, be a salutary rule for the industries themselves, if the proviso 
be added that the money spent, if any, by the Government in making good their guarantee 
should be refunded by the industry when it is able to stand on its own legs. The Govern- 
ment control in all such cases is unaffordable, and I do not see how any one can” resent if 
in the case of industries which have their dividends guaranteed by Government, As 
regards these concerns with guaranteed dividends, the best methp^of' public control would 
be to secure public representation on ^the Board of Directors of concerns as well fts a 
certain amount of publicity of account and audit of same by (fevemment officers. I do 
not think that Government can or ought to be expected to r^^nder any financial help l^lfikout 
control, nor can it give financial assistance in starting any new industry in any direct 
manner except by the provision of allowing buildinpj sites ‘^for factories rented at eheni^ 
rates or in the matter of enforcing concession rates for the provision of water and B^t in 
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Bap^. .or ajocfun^ and plant <# hit^' pvR^e'^pi^^dt^'. di^n^^lie M ^oel- 
ti^t A eM^wnce in all ct^ 6n€t%>^68tJ&ade 

biiIiBelf'tliel4pitidldluhervand|bebe^e^u^mwtfO]^the«ci|te1^T 

' nUMf^ ba rememWnd such an'asBis^pca.ua^ ^ 1^ ui^iufodfi.V 

not be ii^%iikB8 the indilatnea'propo^ to be sfi^e^.^a^ 
individual pro^u|^l!tart has a special aptitude %' rannih^ deotf^ 

PreferentiarpitKhtme by Government of products {pr a givSI^'peripd Is. in aamo 
class as guaranteaip^ dividends and thc^ views expressed above in thaCb.ehalf '^OP^Iw in’'., 
this case as '* '"' ' ‘ •'' .• * * 

"As r^ards the last methods specified^ the exemption, t believe, hu a<liinited per^ 
QfttH ptrots 9t new enterprises from income-tax would be an excellent nwahs of adsistuDig 
industries; and the period may even be extended in ^oportiort as th6'kidtiB% ^comes d( 
a mor^ and mOTe nation^ importance. But I cannot hold tha same opuaionr ^h regard 
to the latter part of the same method; the exemption altogether from .all iaxainoti of any 
artukle «8ed m an industry may involve a tariff policy, which, wibllB giving aome alight 
advacfogee to some particular industries, may yet hamp^ tie in(roStrial detelopmeni of 
the country in general. ^Jhough not stated in these questions, I think that the mgst power- 
ful stimulus to the industrial development of India in general is to bo found in a revision 
of the tariff policy of the Government of India and as such a revision would involve imposi- 
tion of new taxes. 1 cannot acc^t the suggestion containing the latter part of No. 8-A. 


As regards special financing agencies for guaranteeing funds to .-sot nfloal new indui- Finaaoing Ag^noioi 
tries I think there is the ufmost need for a special industrial bank for the whole of India. 

As the' subject is a very technical one, I hereby submit a pamphlet* containing* rf leeil 
thought out scheme for an industrial bank, its finance, its management, its working by 
Messrs. Tannan and Bhah. I am bound to mention here that the formation erf ,a'n indus- 
iarial jbahk either for the whole of India or for the various Indian provinces is by far the 
solution of the problem of creating some mechanism by which financial assistance 
9an''1be rendered to industries. A private bank can render tjie kind of help which ithis 
difficult to obtain from public funds. It can look into the prospects of any languishing 
industry, which shows some signs of prosperity if financial help is given in time. An 
^ganisatdon like this, like the industrial banks operating from the Presidency towns, can 
he helped by an advisory hoard with Government nominees on it and its work can be easily 
co^telated with the educational propaganda of the co-operative and industrial departments 
of TO province. There is, 1 believe, a very great field jrf.work for the department in this 
‘province under the Director of Co-operative Societies in the direction of educating these 
sipi^ capitalists in the muffasal by means of vernacular pamphlets in such a manner that 
he comes to believe in the investment of his capital in local small industries. Supposing 
I a small syndicate is former! locally the industrial bank may be able to finance it with greater 


Ths^fovision of technical aid to new industrial concerns by the Government has so Technioai aid. 
for beea alaibst completely neglected in India. Considering that all forms of important , 
modem mdustries are impossible to conduct profitably without the aid of scientific research 
the benefits such assistance need hardly bo detailed. At the present time, however, I can 
say from personal experience that the oil industry of this country has gained -immensely 
by the appointment of an expert by the Government of Bombay for advising on the working 
of oil mills, etc., and I think it is of the utmost importance that such be provided in future 
for all the leading mdustries. The opinion of Government experts ^ould be placed freely 
at the disposal of private firms or companies cd far as their advice Ih the gonoral features 
of the industry in question is concerned. A special remuneration coupled with the addition- 
al control Iff an ex-officio Directorship may be provided for in any case where a new concern 
requires constant assistance from the Government expert in the actual working of the 
concern. In order that knowledge and experience of Government experts be freely avail- publication of ran 
able totethe public, it is necessary that the results of their research, inspection and observa- of r(«earohe». r 
tion should be published periodically and should be distributed at very little cost among the 
public. As regards ^ publication of the results of researches made by Government paid 
experts while attechdplft.i|private business, I think such a publication should not be allow- 
ed if it would involj^S ft© loss^ of a trade secret ; but withholding from publication of such 
rcfRjiazdbes at the ongii&I Elicitation of the industry in question on the ground of their lOss 
p 9 (rflts should mad^ conditional upon their paying a special tax in the nature of a 
fee to Government. L-further advobate the establishment of a big institute for the 
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of wiectific ea^ieruieBts 
enient cenM^i'l^e^ipenK and under 
Dstitotion ahoald,^«i («iqiM^;^eqiu|i^ 

OT the cenduet of |:.eBe*iiish.’and4fl^aId be 8taxied«)|j 
lents, if ji^ssary from outside India, penf^ Ijie groWQi 

adians to take their place. ' Such an institiition E^onld mtve6veVperiodltaliibi|||(9j^^ 
Dport ttf its working made freely available to the phblic, andt rabuld afeo 
ablication of magazines from our departments containing the latest or^iififoiqni^'' 

timi relative to that department. ’• • '. 

regards public assistance in marketing products I think the qne^ethod, 
relatively i^ored in India, is the establishment of trade represenlatfves lift the different 
countries with which India habitually trades. It should be the duty of these trpde repre- 
.sentatives to study closely the nature and volume of the trade of India with the countries 
they are stationed in ; and to discover and suggest new directions in which the^trade can be 
increased to the benefit of India. They should farther submit their report of a ttltOre * 
similar to the consular reports now received by the Government of several westsrB nooifliies 
apd framed on a like basis. ' ' 

regurd.s other agencies nnmtioned in this above, I think the value of public. exhibi> 
tiqns held from time to time in finaneing eentres cannot be exaggerated. For the.'SJ^por- i 
vision and devi'lopnient of industries in India we have at present hardly any orgaaifHitiOB 
worth tlie name spticially appointed to deal with the subject. In my opinion there should 
be formed a Department of Industries separate from the present Commerce and Industries 
DepartiiK'iil of tlui GoverniiK'iit of India, and entrusted with the care of industrial develop- 
ment in India including the general laritf policy of the Government of India, public 
HBsistanc*' to si'veral industries and public control of the same. This department may Ite 
presided over hv a specially qualified Government ofificial. In order that the department 
should not lapse into the natural vices of public departments, it is necessary to the depart- 
meiH.tfvhe advised by a hoard of non-officials. The advisors should be drawn' from different 
provinces of India, and no departure in tlie general industrial policy of the Government of 
India as .well as in liniuu-ial responsihilities by the Government with regard to’lny industry- 
should he'itnIli'rtHkeii by lli*' (loveninient without the concurrence of a majority of thC), 
board. Thi' members of tlie hoard need not he experts or specially interested in Certain 
industries.^ and may preferably he the ordinary commercial leaders of the difi«»ent pro^ 
vtnees. ruder the DejiartmCTit of Industrii s of the Goveniment of India thew'-may also, 
be Directors of Fndusirios for the several provinees each its own; and within the limits of 
the province tlu' kK-al director of industrit's should be given full iterty-^ action under 
the general rules laid down by the central department. The l)0fi|j«|anent of Industry, in* 
my opinion, ought to he centralised on the analogy of the present Finance Departm^ 
and the local directors in different provinces slioiild work on the same lines as the present 
Accountants General for thi' differimt provinces. It may ho that by the lapse of time our 
increasing experience of tlie working of this department as well as its local branches wonjd 
suggest a greater latitude of powers to the local direefors and the preqpnt AccouPtanifl, 
■General in charge. But in my opinion the centralisation of the department would 
iiivahwhle if we wint the industries of India to develop all round and if we wpMldmot hav» 
local jealousies and the different pi'ovinces standing in the way of all roimi^ d^^^ent 
of the common mother country. ‘ . . 

As regards the organization of technical and scientific department of I 

have already given above my views regarding the establishment of a central sciftntifio 
institute for the conduct of scientific research. But in answer to questions 78 and 79 I 
have to state that there are no libraries for consulting works of reference of a highly technical 
character in any part of India, and I think, therefore, the establishment of such librarieB 
5 ' in important industrial places would he indispensable. ' ■ 

kl(geoiOen)nwr.,;.' As regards the estabUsliment of a college of commerce we have in this presidency since 
the last three years ’a college of commerce, but I cannot say that the present working of thia 
college is all that can be desired. If commercial education is fo be useful in the induflltfal 
departments of the country, it is not enough for such a college i^ly to give rise to 
more de^ee in the University. It must be so organized as to mak^ithe it uimartg 

available to all who desire it, that is, to the men actu£% engagad^'S .the amw 
pursuit of industries. The present college of commerce in Bombay has shown tm 

1 esults at all equal to such an ideal. Tlie type of men attracted at tlm^esent time is hwifllv 
distinguishable from the Ofdipary under^adniates of any of *i h |pftr r colleges, apA I 
think I am not wrong in that the-guiding motive for mosflflSl is to obtain a new 
degree which would facilitate their advent in-^publio offices in fairly %ell paid posts I 
recognize the impossibility of dissociating the minds of all the st^idents in the ^H°in d 
cornmerce from the lures of nsiliC service. But I would strongly recommend j'i r 
mercial education in a specially equipped college of commerce would not achieve 
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q<»|Htag.®em loy. the degree. The best and most ^eotive ni^cii ' 
’ tmre ot tWiK^m, would' be to throw open special courses of (dmdiee wiS <, 
wri^ww et |he.,ternnna^a ef^the-eourses, ro that the individuals who avail ^m< f 
alternatives woulcPaoose such courses as would directly help them in improv- 
*8 x!^ lectures m eu(Sh a cdlege also- ehould be delivered, ' 

os^^y men Jiiemselvesji^aged in business, though I quite recognize and regret that " 
a«i a <3^ 01 men is very rate in this country. 


ViW 'regard to the organization for the collection and distribution of commercial 
mw l tmve already communicated my views- above, and I repeat heie that the * ' 
, i_ i*?*^*’” J^nodicals by the central scientific institute and the publication of reports 
f «aw.Mqp^iwatives, together with the periodicals published by the various departments 
f aumr ah institute, would be great. aids in the development of industries in India 


{Mr. Pandit dul- not ijicc oral nudencr.) 


AVitnkss No. 35 o. 

Karachi Chamber of Co.mmerce, lunarhi. Karachi Ohambtr of 

Commerce. 

. Wrixten Ev[Dr:N*cE. 

^ This ^amber of Commerce has liad no experience in raiding capital, but for sound cit<Jr- OapiuL 
rises capital been obtained by local efEorts without great dillicultv l)y several o£ its 

lembers. ‘ . 

• • • 

We are generally averse to Government assistance for ordinary commercial onteridses. cio\crameufc 

factories of this nature in Sind and we are not in favour of (iovernmeati p1^^°?»otorieB. 
ndertaking work of this nature which we think can be more advantageously left to private 
nterprise. 

We are unaware of lill|J^industry in Sind which at. present requires technical aid from TcoIuuoaI aid in 
rovenxment, but think tlie services of a mining export to carry out prospecting work mi‘dit g^norai azkd aaryeyt 
e advantageous to the province. ” for industrW 

* puj'poseB. 

In the present comparatively undeveloped state of the province we do not think that any commeroiaJ ^ 

( these methods would have much commercial advantiigo, although at some future time they niuaoums, Sale 
liAt be worthy of bonaideration. agonoies and 

ezhibitiona. 

bi the ^enee of any indication of what “ Trade lleprosentalivca ” are expected to do, Trade ropreiMihta- 
have mffifwty in answering this question. tives. 

Ochremment should do ovcif thing possible to incrcjise the purchase in India Government 
f manufcctttred articles manufactured in India, instead of obtaining such articles through 
le India'^Office. ° 

So far as we are aware, no difficulty has bi^ou experienced in this province in acquiring from I^nd policy, 
rovenunent any land required for industrial jiurposes. The general experience has been that 
rovemment has always been willing to assist, as far as possible, in the matter of land required 
:>r industrial j)urposes. 

Organization of Teoknied and Scientific Departments of Governmm. 

We are unable to make special recommendations in reply to the questions asked under 
liis section, but th^k, as piBviously stated, that the assistance of Government exports in 
annectiontwith mSting and pi^oflqpecting work would be of advantage. 

Government ^^niz^jjjmfor the collection and distribution of ctrnnmcial inteUigenoe. 

. We consider that UWmatistical information at present supplied" by Government meets 
iie ]»(|{ureme(QtB of the comfnercial community* 

Qidmarily Chambei;8 of Commerce will asif, when necessity arises, for any additional 
ftquk^ to be supphed. ^ 
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We do not think, so far as the trade of thiis pcoidb^se is oouoemed, tSiat '‘oertnfioMta 
quality are called for. 

s': 

The present Merchandise .Marks Act appears to give all the protection necessary to toule] 
in India. ^ ^ , 





Shipping frtMghtu. 


Hydro-olt'otric 
power iurveyB and 
the Electricity Aoi . 


It is desirable that railway and road facilities should be extfli^ed'in tWj 
the present time when Government are themselves pulling up lidways for 
seems unnecessary to make any recommendations. 

In this matter also qwing to abnormal conditions at ^aipent existing because of4|i^ wa 
we are unable to make any suggestions. , ^ 

We understand that an Association has, within the last year or 80,1)een foMed^ii Oalotitt 
called The Electric Supply and Traction Federation of India with represeni^ea all ov€ 
India, and that this Association has been active in pointing out any oniissions OraJ^ioots in th 
Electricity Act. Any criticisms regarding the worlong of the Act would in tha 
of things be represented to the A^ociation by electrical conoems, aud it 
for the Chamber of Commerce to offer any separate criticism. ’ v 

{Oral evidence was not given by any representative of the Karachi Chamber of 


Bombay Adoitory 
Committee. 


Witness No. 356. 

BOMBAY ADVISORY’' COMMITTEE. 

WiUTXEN Evidence. 

Section I. 

c FinancAal Aid to IndfJBUtrial Enterprises. 

‘ ^ We are of the opinion that the shynesB so often attributed to capital in Tudja doee nc 
existf to a marked extent in Bombay City and probably not in Bombay Presidency. It ti ov 
exporienco that money is very leadily forthc.oming for any industrial enterptft^unda^kttow 
conditie)ns,* backed by the names of prominent capitalLts, There’ is no special ol|uaa ( 
investors. Money for industrial purposes comes from the general public, i^luding pma 
investors in the larger mofussil cities, who are attracted by the prospects of a liigh^r^ ( 
interest and by the expectation of their shares rising in value. Industrial enterpiiilieB, licweve 
which are not supported by well known business men and of which the conditions aic not know 
do not attract sufficient capital and their promoters have not got facilittas fc?: raising thecapiti 
required, unless they have access to approved capitalisto. lSI(||ip»U^ is that a very fiffg 
number of the smaller industries have failed from undCr-oapitaUStion. Not only do the 
promoters make no provision for a working capital but in many cases the necessary capiti 
is not evep subscribed for the purchase of all the essential plant and equipment. The def 
oiency is made good by loans, mortgages, fixed deposits and similar means with the r«Cul 
that unless the concern makes veiy rapid profits, it is over- weighted from tjfe outset hnd cail|>c 
tide over a period of sterility. 

2. In our opinion it is most important that Government should adopt a libcfial and 
tioal policy of financial assistance to indigenous industries in the earlier stages of 

We are not, however, prepared to express any deoiled opinion as to the form whio|jS4iMjsf 
ance should take. The circumstances of different industries are so diverse thM ibrm c 
assistance that might benefit one might be of little or no use to anothe% We have,.bowevei 
no hesitation in stating that ^ery material benefit would- be derived by niost industries frot 
a system of guaranteed Government purchase of their 4 )roducis for a fixed term of yeai* 
When Government give financial assistance, Government should have as much control U j 
necessary to safeguard their interests without unduly interfering with the management Of 
industrial concern. In some cases it might be desirable even to in^ upon ^e <ippaint 
tuent of a fS^ernment nominee on the Board of Directors, but we strongly depreoate an? 
proposal to make such a director an invariable sequel 4o a grant in any form m 

Consider that in ordinary cases it would be sufficient to insist "fMjf approved audits inolnd 
log it careful check o| prices paid for machinery and raw materfl^^., ai^t#|UnspectiOii .0 
IBooks, buildings and work by Government officials at any time.' Nor aa|j^l||& the 
exemption from income tax on profits as a form of Government assliti&omtfitiak tha 
rertaip reductions of or exemption from local taxation, as, for eample, jiallB and termini 
iaxesf mi|^% 5 >rove of We alee think that whole or parS|MWlem^^ frem impor 

iuty might be allowed in special caseQ, as, for instance, in the cast of rai^ Ijaaterinl impdrtei 
br the manufacture in India of articles, affilchgare entitled to exemption fx^eaiediu^n e 
iuty when imported for certain purposes, e.^^ill-Btores. 

3. We are, with bne of to any system of Pttftttr-piflidifrt 

iries. We comber that thie » not'^e dut!y of Qoverdrueut and that 

capable of pioneering industries on oommercial lines. It is thought thft if 



advioe and exj^ informatiox^ make preliminary local inquiries and give financial 
nnd othef aasistance the necessary capital shcrtild be forthcoming from the public for any 
indnstry that shows a leasc^able promise of success. If, in spite of this assistance^ private 
ttfi^rise still held aloof, Cover nmen^^ou Id probably be wise to leave the. industry severely 
al(m. ^^however, the.policy of pioneering industries should ever be adopted by Government, 
we^tJritok, that they should be liandod over to private capitalists or companicH, as soon as they 
Sieir pugjoee. We can tliink of no case in whicli a pioiu^er factory should 
heconte a permanent Government enterprise, 

4. The co-operative nmvehiioht has not yet made mucli imprcfision upon Indian indue- 
tMes, but several ocieties nave been establislied in this Presidency in connection with hand- 
loom weaving, one of tho chief objwjts of which is the supply of yarn to n\embors and the retail 
of their mantfactifred cloth, but progress is necessarily slow in dealing with a very backward 
class a<i^eted to drmking and unaccustomed to thrift. A few other cottage industries, such 
as lealiM, oil-pressing, carpentry and pottery, may in the course of time benefit l)y co-opo- 
ratioh;* this is a developmejit which cannot be forced. 

^ We are of the opinion that there should be no limitations on Government aid to a new 
enterprise on the ground of its competing wnth an established external trade, whether within 
0^ without the British Empire, provided that Government arc satisfied that there is a good 
of the enterprise bceomi))" self-supporting within a reasonable time. When, on the 
oth$ hand, there is or will be competition with existing or new private enterprises in India, 
wo think that certain limitations should bo imposed, viz.— 

(i) Tho same assistance that is given to one enterprise should be given, if asked for, to all 

other enterprises ejusdem gevpris that satisfy certain conditions. 

(ii) In granting assistance, Oovornment .dumld ordinarily give ju’eference to an existing 

enterprise rather than 1o a now one, provided that the existing enterju-ise comes up 
to a certain standard 1o Ixi set up by (h>vernment. ^ 

*(i£i) When any concessioT), other Hian financial assistai\ce, is given to a,* new enterprise, 
. it should at the same time bo offered to all existing ('uterprises cjnsdQtn t/eneris 
satisfying certain conditions. , * 

6. As regards the question of financing agency, we favour (he establishment oT a central 
industrial bank or similar organization with a large cajiital and numerous brancfies, dt'signed 
to afford" financial support to industries for longer pi^riods and on less restricted secAirity than 
is within the power or practice of existing banks. Sindi a bank would proljahly fequive a 
nxeasur# of Government support, but should not bo brought under rigic| Goviu jiment control. 
Legislation appears to be necessary to prevent abuse of tin* word ‘ bank 

■ ^ Section II. 


Tpchnicul Aid to Indosh'irfi. 

7. There is no elaborate oificial technical or scieutffic organization in the Bombay Presi- 
dent, although a Committee of Direction for T<‘chnical Education has recently been appointed 
by wivemmeftt. Of the three existing (Hovernment Institutions dealing with technical and 
Scientific education, the College of Khgiueoring at Poona has only just opojied its engineering 
tabora^oiy and has not had time to undertake research w'ork. The J. J. School of Art at 
^Bombayias a highly dovedoped pottery d<q)artmeut und(‘r a well trained expi^rt, wdiich has 
ca^iStkid out extensive investigations and nnde.rtaloMi many analyses of raw material. This 
dept^ipent, which is about to issue a report describing its work, is in a position to give veiy 
material assistance towards the development t»( the ])i^ttt'vy industry in India. The Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute e.t Bombay has not be<m of very great direct e.ssistauce hitlierto 
to industries but has trained a large number of mechanics, who have no ditlicultv in tiuding 
employment. It has also made consider.d)le ])rogTea3 in weaving, but tlie classes for weavers 
maintained by it liave not proved a suecess.and an alteration of the curriculum is under con- 
sideration. Government bavi* also from time to time deputed oflicers to write monographs 
on particular industries and 1 1 have lieeu w'lil.ten on the marginally noted subjects, but these 

are of more, academic interest than practical 


(1) (Carpet 

(5) Cotton FabriS^ 
j&Dires &nd, Dyeing.' 

“ Silver. ' 

• fif fepn Steel Work. 

(6) Ivory Working. 

' ( 7 ) Paper Makiu» . 

. (8) Pottery and. QUit ware. 

{ 9 ) S^briosi ^ 

(10) SWbtrCarving. 

(11^ XMUdng and Wlirking in Lrather. 
. jl8) Wfre and Tinael. 

XUi Wood Carving. * 

:lUi| W4>o&en Fabnc 0 ; « 




utility. Three special reports luwe also^ibeen 
]>veparod at the orders of Government by 
exports on the leather, oil-j^ressing and hand- 
loom weaving industries, but it is believed 
that these re])orts have not been of much use, 
partly owing to the fact that jio official orga- 
nization exists cither to make' them properly 
known or to turn their lessons to practical 
use. It cannot therefore be said that the 
Ijooftl Gov^nunent has given much technical 
- to ludwn indufltrieB/m this 



Plfesidency, although the best j»rt of a lakh of rupees has at differWit tim^ beaa pm to 
Mr. Churchill of the American Mission at Ahmednagar for. attempting to perfect a banillooiii. 

8. We think that research vfork should be undertaken by Government, wbiob 
engage its own staff of skilled experts for the purpose. These experts should be nmin^ i|«|- 
ployed at central research departments, but should also tour throughout India, prtty to 
acquaint themselves with local conditions and partly to give advice to those that want it* li out 
opinion such local advice should bo free in every case. We do^not thuik that ^Goverament will 
be able to entertain a sufficiently large staff of experts to lend them to private companies* 

It is bettor that private companies should either engage their own experts or avail themsehes 
of the official expert organization by visiting the central research departments with their ^ 
attached laboratories (and in some cases experimental and training factories) and by consulting 
experts on their local tours. Should, however, it be at any time feasible for Government to 
lend experts for any length of time to a private company, it is scarcely possible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule as to the conditions on which they should be lent, as these* would 
necessarily vary with the particular circumstances of each case. But, ordinarily, private 
companies should pay the full salary (including pension contribution, etc.) to tfie exp^ for , 
the wliole period and in every case the results of any research work done by him at a private 
factory should be immediately published. 

9. Wliile we are generally opposed to the idea of pioneer factories for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a new industry is commercially practicable, we think that a demonstra* 
tion factory for now as well as for existing industries on the lines suggested for the oil-pressing 
department of the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore would serve a very useful purpose 
for certain industries, among which might be mentioned glass, matches and tanning* The 
e?cact location of such factories does not seem to be a matter of first importance, as it Would be 
best to take advantage of existing institutions like the Bangalore Institute, whenever possible, 
for reasons of economy. As it is impracticable to locate all such factories together in one central 
and accessible pjace, they should be located in the most suitable spot from the point of view of 
abundance of raw materials, climate, water, communications, etp. Where any one province 
had mfule greater progress than other provinces in the development of any particular industry, 
it would have a claiin to have a demonstration factory in connection with this industry locat^. 
within limits, but such a claim should not outweigh the considerations mentioned in the 
last sentwise.*’ While we hold strongly to the view that a central department of Imperial 
research in India is absolutely essential to the proper development of indigenous industries^ 
and that the ultimate aim should be to make it completely self-contained we approve of Hie 
idea tliat part at least of the research work necessary for the advancement of IndWindustries 
should till then be*undertaken in central laboratories in the United Kingdom, where greater 
facilities for such work will generally be found to exist. When thoroughly up-to-date and 
A5fficient laboratories in the United Kingdom are already engaged oi^esearch work in connec-' 
tion witli the development of industries suitable for India, it would, in some cases, cause a 
regrettable duplication of wmrk if similar laboratories were established in India. We there- 
fore think that for some considerable time at any rate advantage should be taken of existing 
research laboratories in the United Kingdom instead of duplicating them in India, iw^^ided 
that it can be arranged that proper attention is given at the United Kingdom labolatories 
to the interests of this country. Pull advantage should also be taken of all such bodies in 
England as the Advisory Council and the Imperial Institute, the latter of which has on occasion 
supplied valuable information in response to inquiries^ from India. 

10. We do not think that the Advisory Council for research will be able to gi^e much 

direct assistance to India, but consider that the official industrial organizations set up 

in India should keep in as close touch with this body as possible and consult it on every oocaaion 
on whicli it is likely to be of use. The system proposed to be established in the United l^ngdom 
for referring research problems to colleges, etc., can only be reproduced in part in this country 
for various reasons. Most research work should be carried out at central research laboratories, ‘ 
but where any i^rticular work can be more advantageously undertaken at a college or oth^t- 
appropriate institution, we are of opinion that facilities should be given therefor. 

1 1. In addition to laboratory research work there should be a much more extensive induB^ 
trial survey of the natural r^ources of India, particularly forest and mineral, and for this 
purpose the Geological Survey Deimrtment and the Imperial Forest Institute should haVe 
greatly increased staffs and funds. The precise object of such surveys should be to ascertain 
what raw materials exist in large quantities, what industries they can be usM for and where 
such industries should bo established, having regard to such essential considerarions as Ooih- 
munications, climate, fuel, water-supply, etc. The results of these industrial survey should . 
be made known by publication and by local industrial officials, like Directors of Industry, 
part of whose functions would be to develop the industries concerned* 

12. We have very little experience of Consulting Engineers appointed by 
and do not think that such offieers should be created solely fOr th^ purpose of 
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otts iadufitries. But we think that existing Consulting Engineers should be allowed to give 
teohmoal advice to private peisons as well as rough plans and estimates on the distinct under- 
standing that neither the Engmeers nor Government incurred any responsibility or liability in 
respect of any error committed by the former. We are, however, opposed to the purchase of 
pknt'and tnaemnery liy any official on behalf of private persons. 

e 

u 

Section III. 

Aisisfime in murkelhuj Products. 

13. It is very difficult to express an opinion upon the value of commercial museums, 
such as Ihat in Calcutta, as they have not yet boon introduced anywhere in this Presidency. 
There does, however, exist a business concern, knowji as the Swadeshi Stores, dealing exclu- 
sively in indigenous articles, which has attained a very considerable mcasuro of success in the 
course of its 10 years* existence. The proprietors of this concern propose to extend its opera- 
tions by the establishment of branches in suitable localities and expect thereby to afford 
facilities for the marketing of local products. The concern is not a commercial museum, but 
ft sales agency, designed, not for the disphiy, but for the sale of indigenous goods and it docs 
not attempt, to show side by side with such goods the imported article witli whicli they have 
to compete, which would, it is presumed, be an essential part of a commercial inusoum. The 
exact value of the latter is a matter on \\hich we do not, in the lack of actual experience, care 
to express any very decided opinion, but wo tliink tliat if the commercial museum at Calcutta 
prove, successful, similar institutions should be established in Presidency towns and leading 
trade centres throughout India. Meanwhile it is believed that the marketing of indigenous 
products can most effectively be advanced by the development of tlie Swadeshi Stores and the 
opening ir suitable centres of branches of a central industrial bank or similar organization. 

14. Industrial exhibitions also have an undoubted value in stimulating a spirit, of Com- 
petition, in encouraging the production of nov<-ltio« and in advertising Jndiau manufactures. 

It should therefore be the policy of Govenunent to facilitate the holding of such ojAibitions 
at regular intervab. Wo arc not prepared to go the length of advocating the ftififc organiza- 
tUpn of industrial exhibitions by official agency but think that Governtuent should grant all 
facilities and encourageiriont to their promoters and should co-operate, where possible, by 
organizing certain sections, such as, for instance, an agricultural or forest or cottage industry 
section and, in certain cases and under certain conditions, give a gmnt-iu-aid. The main object 
of these exhibitions should be to bring buyers and manufacturers into close touch, but 
the general public shodHi not be exdudcd, as in the case of the Leipzig Fair or the British 
Industries Fair. 

15. We are strongly in favour of the institution of trade rcproscntfitives for India in Great 
amjthe Colonies and of Indian commercial attaches to British ConsulatcR in foreign 

oouniviee. Tlfeie representatives and attaches should possess a thorough knowledge of the 
oommercial, indlistrial and economic conditions of India and a practical commercial or industrial 
experience, as well as, in the case of attach^, a good working knowledge of the lan^age of the 
foreign country' to which they are posted, except when English is the commercial language 
of that country. The main dutiee of these officials would be to find local markets for Indian 
prodUl$iiU to supply information regarding Indian products to local inquirers, to anticipate 
1^1 deffiands, to furnish trade information and statistics to industrial ofliciab and organiza- 
tions established by Government in India and to answer direct all trade inquiries made from 
. India by unofficial commercial and industi ial organizations or by private persons and compani^. 
Very great importance is attached to t he appointment of an Indian Trade (.Commissioner in 
London, who should be highly imi and have an intimate knowledge of the industrial, commer- 
cial and ^onouiic conditions of India. 

16. The appointment of Indian Trade representatives in the United Kingdom and else- 
where should not, however, entirely take the place of temporary Comniissions for special 
inquiries. These would still be necessary in matters requiring the taking and sifting of a coi^i- 
derable volume of evidence, which could not be undertaken by a single official burdened writh 
a mi^ of routine duties of his owm, specially in the case of inquiiies that involve travelling 
from place to place. 

17. There does not seem to be any necessity for each province to have trade representatives 
in other provinces. We are strongly averse from multiplying officials and believe that aH 
info«mation required can be supplied from any province by the local Director of Industries or 
ffom the Central Bureau of Industrial Information, which it is hqped^lvill be established under 
the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 

18. We arc of the opiffion that the whole system of the pwohaso of stores by Goye^ent 
Deporttnents requires revision ind we commend to the consideration of the Commission tjjhe 
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propoBals made by Mr. Thisolton-Dyer ,♦ Mechauioal Engineer to the Government of Bondwjr. 
The value of rules does not lie in their drafting but in their application. The stores rultti 
pcrha|)6 on the side of cxccBsivo cajution, but otherwise they are well^drawn and Would perha^ 
be free from serious objection, if they were carefully followed. As a'mattcr of practice k is 
believed that juirchasing olUccrs usually follow the line of loa^t resistance and^prefer to.tuy 
iiu})ortcd articles which they know to be of good quality rather than hnnt-yrotind for locally 
made articles of unknown quality. The ordinary officer has not got the m or the means 
of scouring the local markets for the articles he wants and naturally prefers tohave thcmofder^ 
for him by the Director-General, so that wc believe that until we have in India a replica iSf the 
Dircctor-GcneTal to undertake the whole supply of stor^, very little will i^ult from publish- 
ing lists and cxliibiting samples in commercial museums or elsewhere. Lists must be published 
and samples must ba exhibited of course. The lists should be annual lists of articles actually 
l)ought by eacli purchasing department, locally and abroad, during the previous year with 
the prices of each article (including, if possible, cost of delivery). Such lists, which should be 
supplied to any bona fide manufacturer or agent asking for one, will give the local manufao- 
tui*or the information, w'hieh he certainly does not always, if ov^r, possess now, of what is wanted * 
and what m the pri(‘(‘. he must work to. The lists, which should be very comprehensive (only 
excluding aiticlea that it ma\ not bo in public interests to include), should contain as much 
description or Hpecilicatiori an i)ossible. But they will have to be supplemented by samples 
of all the l(‘ss bulky articles, which should be on show, not in a commercial museum* open to the 
public, but in the office of a local Direct or of open only to the trade. This officer, iu 

w'hom miglit bo merged th(^ Hupe.rintendeut of Stationery (but not Stamps), should be respon* 
siblc for the juircliase of all CJovernmont stores and it should rest with him whether they should 
be bought in India or abroad and whether they should bo indigenous or imported. The existing 
rules w'ould g(». One of tlic functions of the loc«al Dhcctor of Stores would be to receive sample 
of indigiuious articles and give his opinion to the makers whether they w'cre up to Government 
standard, f.c.,' not necessarily fully equal in quahty to the importod Articles but of a 
sullieie-nth- high standard to merit consideration at the time of Government’s purchasing 
their stores. * ' 

’ „ „ , Section IV. 

Other Fonm of Government Aid to Industries. ' - 


i‘J. i\s legards the supply of raw materials by Government we are of opinion that the 
general policy of Government should be to facilitate the extraction of raw materials, to supply 
them free or on iioiniiud terms during the experimental stages of an industry, and to levy a 
royalty when the industry is established, the amount of the royalty to^be fixed, in some cases, 
on a gradually increasing scale, according to the requirements of each case. All concessions, 
including that of a reduced royalty, would bo subject to such special conditions as might be 
settled between Government and the recipient. 

:i0. The land policy of this Bresidcucy does pot impose any serious check industrial ' 

' development, the convemion of agricultural into non-agricultural land beingf easily acoom- , 

‘ plished. The systen s of land tenure, however, are such as to make it at times extremely diffi- 
cult for an industrial enterprise to obtain sufficient land for its purposes. The most noticeable 
instance of this is in connection with the sugar industry, the full development of which 
according to modern methods is in this Presidency very scriohsly hampered, if not actfuttlly 
prohibited, by the difficulty, amounting almost to the impossibility, of any factory obtaiifing . 
command of a cane-growing area large enough to meet its requirements either by purchase 
or lease, Wc therefore recently suggested to Government the advisability of tji^king steps for / 
the compulsory acquisition of the necessary areas, as thn only wijy in,^hich this very impor- 
tant industry can be firmly established in Western India, In our opinion, however, the I^d 
Acquisition Act is not the proper instrument for bringing this about. We are aware that ‘ 
' Government have been held in the law courts to be the sole judge of the fact whether afiy work, 
for which land is acquired under this Act, is likely to prove useful to the public, but wo enter- ^ 
tain doubts whether it was ever contemplated that the Act should be used for acquiring land 
on behalf of private companies for industrial purposes, in which the public' can have no mote 
than an iiidii’ect interest. We therefore think that a special enabling Act should be passed 
under wffiich Local Governments should be cmj)owered to acquire land compulsorily from private 
owners on behalf of industrial concerns, when satisfied that such acquisition is indispensable to 
the development of the industry and that the dcvclopmont of the industyy itself is in the 
interests of the general public. 


21. “ It is difficult lay down any principles governing land concessions by Government 
for industrial purposei’l^ond a general principle that the^Jicirms should be as favourable %b 
possible, as the terms must neopsiuily vary with the circuratances of each case. 'When 4£e , 
conoession involves the compulsory acquisition of land from a third person, we think / 

, a. ^ ~ ' — 
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proper eafeguards arc included in the Act recommended in the foregoing para|raph> there will 
no riek^of Gfovernment committing any acts of injustice. 

22. In connection with this subjeet wo would like to draw*thc attention of. the Commid- 
sion to*the serious^ delay occasioned by the fact that tho Local 0(?vernmoiit must obtain the 
Sanction of the Goyernmoht of India to the sale or lease of laud to joint stock companies, 
although it is understood that , the Local Govcrunieiit have power iiuaiiy to sanction sates or 
leases to individuals. ' In our opinion the Local Govcrniucnt sliould have full powers to dispose 
of the foilhhr class of sales and leases without any rcfcroucc to the Imperial Governmont, which 
may cause delay detrimental to industual interests. 

23. Wo think that subterranean water might be utilized for industrial purposes subject 
to certoin safeguards and Government sliould extend their programme of dec j artesian borings 
with this object in view. Considerable caution, however, would have to bo exercised owning 
•to the uiicei*tai»ty of the subterranean supph' and preference would invariably have to be given 
fo domestic and agricultural requii’omcnts over industrial requirements. An industrial concern 
would therefore probably be ill-advised to utilize subterrauean w'ater except as a subsidiary 
supply. Govermneut should assist by lending or hiring out their boring plant and should 
either issue Orders in Council or pass an Act iiiiposiug such restrictions as might bo found neces- 
sary and prescribing a scale of rates. Every facility should also be placed by Government in 
the way of the utilization of surplus surface water for industrial purposes, and we would like to 
sec a definite scheme drawn up by tho Irrigation Department for every canal having a surplus 
supply of w'ater. But here, too, it would have to be detinitely laid dowm tliat agricultural interests 
come first, should there be a shortage of water at any time, lu prc])ariug schemes for canals 
provision should be made for giving priority of position to such industries us did not pollute 
the w'ater used by them. A special water rate should be prescribed, but it should bo made 
clastic and provision should be made for ixunissioii or reduction in special circumstances. 

Section V. 

f ruining of Labour and Super vision, 

* 24. Generally speaking, the industrial development of this country is largely bound up 
with’its educational progress. Even primary education plays an important part in stimulat- 
ing the labourers’ intelligence and inculcating habits of discipline and self-restraint. For the 
fullest industrial development of India therefore a rapid extension ‘of education is 
indispensable. 

25. We have no special knowledge or experience of what has been done in any industry 
to improve tho labourers’ efficiency and skill, and wc are of opinion that it is not feasible to do 
anything wuth the adult labourer. The proper course is to Jrain the children of labourers, so 
as to improve the next generation, and for thh purpose there is an urgent need to spread primary 
educatfon a j rapdly as is compatible with efficiency and as funds i)crmit. The system of appren- 
ticeship has not been generally applied to manual labour in this country and the very existence 
* of the Apprentices Act of 1850 is unknown to most people. In certain of tho Bombay mills 
apprentices have been employed from time to time, but generally without agreoments and with- 
out payment of fees. The result has not been very successful, as the boys arc reported to have 
learnt very little owing to tho disi»clination of the foremen to teach them anything. Industrial 
schools have not made great progress in this Presidency. They have suft'ered from various 
disabiliticH, such as lack of co-ordination, dogmatic methods of teaching, absence of any definite 
object in view in the minds of most of the pupils, failure to turn to account the knowledge gained 
by them at the sOhools, ap ag^i c attitude of the local authorities and lack of cordial relations' 
between tho school m^uageoB and local ••mployers of labour. The condition and tJtatus of 
these schools is, however, improving, and when the financial situation permits the appoint- 
ment of permanent and whole-time Inspectors, which has been recommended, it may reason- 
ably bo hoj[>ed that they will prove of material benefit to industries. Wo doubt, however, 
whether any close co-ordination can ever in the near future be expected betwoou industrial 
schools and the apprenticeship system. The most promising method of training skilled work- 
men seems to be the establishment of manual tioining schools for the children of the better 
class of artisan in the neighbourhood of big workshops and mills. Such schools, it is thought, 
would be freely attended by the sons of the better class of artisans, but we do not think that it 
would be practicable to make attendance compulsory. Day schools for rnill children have 
recently been tried in Bombay but without success owing to the migratory habits of tho childr^. 

schools are not thought to be suitable in India for the lower classes, but have met' with 
soma auocess among the better classes* 

36. The industrial and tectadial schools as well as tho College of Commerce in Bomb^ 
are under the control of the Department of Education, but tho schools are also subject to»a 
<3oinmi^ for the,Direction of Teclhmcal Education, consisting of the Director of Public In^ 
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Btructiou, Chuirmau of tlio Board of Victoria Jubiloo Teohnical Institute, two members of that ^ 
Board, the Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and the Principal of the Poona 
College of Engmccring, their ftnictions being (i) to regulate the couises and standards of iustmo- 
tion at the several schools and classes under its control with due regard to individual birouin- 
stances of each institution, (ii) to arrange for the periodical inspection and ^V&mination ofsiiich 
schools and ciasBes as regards their staS, accommodation, equipment, oouises and methods bf 
work and the actual work done, (iii) to recommend to Government grants-jn-aid ifphools 
and classes, (iv) to arrange for the translation into the vernaculars of teit-booli 
subjects, and (v) to determine the conditions under which new schools and classes bo 
established by the aid of Government. It is our opinion that all industsrial and teohnical insti- 
tutions should ultimately bo placed under the control of a Department of Industries, but thi#" 
should not be done in the early years of such a department’s existence. It would suffice at 
fiist for the Director of Industries to be an ex-ofiicio member of the Committee of Directiou. 
When the time is ripe for the transference pf industrial and technical instrftction from ihf* 
Educational to the Industrial Departmeut this Committee might still continue. 

27. We are not in favour of ar^y elaborate system of training schools for turning^outSuper- 
visors of all grades and skilled managers. We think that such training should generally be 
provided by private enterprise at private factories. At the same time it is suggested that the 
training of supervisors should be undertaken by Government, on payment of a fee, in any model 
factory which they may set up iu connection with indigenous industries. We do not believe 
that it will be practicable to create any scheme for the systematic study of the supervising staff 
of private Ih’ins abroad and do not think that Government should go further than vouch for 
the respectability of such employes as do leave India for the study of cou(^|tipnB an^ methods 
in force in the United Kingdom by giving them letters of introduction to The Indian Trade 
Commissionorv whom we wish to sec appointed in London. This' official should endeavour to 
arrange for the admission of studenta to private factories for the prosecutfen of their studies. 

** ^8. It is not thought possible to state precisely tne circumstanoes and conditions under 
which State-aided industries should be required to train technical experts. Thrace are very 
obvioiia difficulties in the way of a private concern giving an expert training to a man whose 
services will be utilized by some rival concern as soon as his training is complete, l^ere % 
however, no reason why private concerns should not train apprentices and there would be no 
objection to these being made a condition of State aid in certain cases, but if any attempt were 
made .to force suc^h a condition upon a private concern, probably more harm than good would 
result. , . ' 

29. There is a want of uniformity iu the standard of examinations ior mechanical en^- 
neers in the variou-: provinces, which should l>e removed. A universal standard should be 
adopted and at the same time a single Boiler Inspection Act should be passed for ttie 
whole of India based on the Board of Trade BuhSs., ^We would take this opportunity of ex- ' 
pressing our opinion that the present examination in Bombay does not sufficiently test a 
candidate’s practical knowledge of boilers. 

SifiDTION VI. 


General Official AAminutration and Organization. 


30. The Bombay Presidency possesses at present no official organization for the develop- 
ment of industries, industrial and commercial questions being dealt with by the Secretariat 
only. The lack of an industrial executive is nocosaarily mimi<^ to industrl^ progress and We, 
are emphatically and unanimously in favour of a strong indus^al organizi^jon being created. 
There is some difierence of opinion whether the executive i^flBthia organization should be 
provincial or imperial but it is our unaninmua opinion that itlWmd be impracticable to divide 
the executive control between the im{)crial and provincial Govenwnents. As rewdi the non- 
executive side of the organiza|jion, however, we are strongly in favour of its Being eirtiiefy 
imperial. The scheme which we advocate is— . 

(i) the establishment of an Imperial Department of Industrial Research, 


(ii) the establishment of an Imperial Bureau of Industrial Information, and 

(iii) the establishment of a local Director of Industries, either provincial or imperil 
witfi an Advisory Board. 


.SI. Aa regards (i), wo wcnild coatralize the departmoiit under a «w gli» diredioc witti’ 
a ntuabei of fiirt ralte experts to dealvith each of the major indiatriee or with {pxnn of SUed 
mdufltries. Eadt yin^ ebouldjhave ita own separate aUS and separate atfi 

in certain oaaetritfl own e^rimental and training factori#. . ho farju poaaiUe all Uta ^iau^ 
pf thia department ^ould be located in the same place, but this need not be 'niriat^ Itt#. 
. advantage lihonld be tal^ of eptiug institutions, suck as the Impenid Fonat At ' 

Dehra Dun and the Indian Institute of Science of. TtnnnKlnn, tk^ ..Uk ' 
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would primaijiy to undertake researoli work in connection with important indigenona 
indiwtrm, both SfCtnal and potential, very much on the lines of the proposed oil-piesaiag 
^ vosearoh dej^inent at tl^ Bangalore Institute. The department should also^ in connectioii 
w^ some mdustries, train supervisors for Indian factories, for which purpose it would be 
neotasary to set up small but well-equi{>ped factories in addition to scientific laboratories, not 
to be worked on commercial lines, but simply to undertake experiments on a commercial scale 
and to train Indians to become skilled supervisors or foremen. Some of the experts attached 
to the various brahohes of this department should make annual tours throughout India in 
accordance ^th a programme pre-arranged in consultation with the local Director of Indus- 
tries with object of making local inquiries necessary for the furtherance of their research 
work an^of mving advice on the spot to any local enterprise applying through the provincial 
Director of Industries.. ^ 

32. As regards (ii), the bureau should, if possible, be situated at the same place as the cen- 
tral department of research but should be under a separate director who might bo the Director- 
Qeneral of Commercial Intelligence with greatly enlarged functions. The main duty of this 
^uieau would Be to collect and collate information on all industrial and commercial matters, 
Doth within and without the Indian Empire, and to keep in close touch with the Board of Trade, 
Colouial Trade Commissioners, commercial attach6a to consulates, institutions like the Imperial 
Institute, Kensington, and bodies like the Advisory Council for Research, as well as with all 
departments, associations, chambers, institutions, etc., connected with industry or commerce 
in India. The main idea is that there should be, side by side, with the Industrial Executive, 
firstly, a special and independent department of research and expert advice, and secondly a 
special and independent bureau of organized information, to each of^which the local Director 
of Industries, who will be the chief Industrial executive officer in each province, will go for all 
advice and information. 

33. As r^asiil (iii), we are of the unanimous opinion that there should be a local Director 
of Industries in each province supported by an Advisory Board. We do not* consider that 
any hard-and-fast rule should laid down as to the source from which this officiai should be 
recruited. It is felt that all the qualifications, such as administrative experience, acquain- 
tanoe with the economic and social conditions of India, business knowledge and familiarity 
with commercial finance which an ideal director should possess, are not likely to be corjibined 
in any one man. It is believed that in practice the director will generally be sefec^;ed from 
odh of the Indian public services, but we deprecate restricting the choice to these services and 
«thixdr that business men should also be eligible for the appointment. We are not, however, 
in favour of so-called “ experts It is not easy to define the functions of a local Director of 
Industries, as they would vary with the nature of the general official induatfial organization, 
but the following suggestions are made with respect to Bombay, viz , : — 

(0) Organization and direction of pioneer industries (if undertaken by Government). 

(6) Examination of and report to Government on all proposals for granta-in-aid, etc. 

(c) Inquiries into causes of failura of existing (or defunct) industries and proposals for 

their resuscitation. 

(d) Inquiries, t^rowfh socially appointed officers (when necessary), into the possibilities 

of developing new industries. 

(«) Development of forest resources (with assistance of a forest officer unless the Director 
were himself selected from the Forest Department). 

(/) Improvement of village or coitago industrioB. 

(y) Partial control of technical education (either as chairman or as a member of the Com- 
mittee! of Direction for Technical Education). 

{h) Accessibifijiy to the public, answering trade inquiries, giving general information, etc. 

(«) Administration of rules ami control of Factory and Boiler Department. 

(j) Forwarding of all inquiries addressed from his province to the Imperial Department 
of Industrial Reseafcli and ascertaining the results of such inquiries. 

(h) Selection of candidates for specialized training at Imperial model factories and keep- 
ing in touch with those who obtain tfeertificates at these factories. 

(1) To keep in toucli generally with the industrial development of other provinces. 

84. JThese functions would be exercised by the director, whether he were a provincial 
oflloer working directly under the Local Government or an Imperial officer working under an 
Imperial Djrector-Genwnl of Industries.- Opinion is divided on the latter point. On the one 
hand it is avgued that a provincial officer would be in closer tom^li with and more accessible 
to all local industrial concerns, if he were solely responsible to the Local Governments which 
thamsalves would be in a better position to deal with loopl problems' than the Imperial 
QoverDinent, while on the other haaiit is argued that with provincial directors there would be % 
probability of overlapping and lack of uniformity and co-ordination. 






35. In either case, howevep, we are in ftivour of an advisory bcMird, com^pW' J ^ ^ 

and non-ofiScialfl, in order to assist the director in frauang his budget^ drawii^i^p has 
of work, and making recommendations to the Local Government or Imperial 


on all applications for financial assistance or concessions. ^ 

36. We think that tlie ostablisTijnent of a central bureau of industrial informatioli woii^ 

tend to prevent overlapping and waste of euerg)”, even if the local directors' wore proyinoUliied. 
The idea of the central bureau being to collect and collate all industrial information, its dirooto 
would have full knovD^ledge of all industrial developments in each province and a refeiwj^ 
to him would prevent a Local Government from undertaking or supporting, witliout|uU know* 
ledge of the facts, any industrial scheme which had either proved a failure or whdse Suoow 
still hung in the balance in some other province. t 

37. The idea of an Imperial Dejmrtmeut of Industrial Research being to centralise ail 
research work, Ihere should be uo danger of such work being duplicated or wasted. An annual 
conference of Directors of Industries a t the headquarters of this department would help towards 
keeping directurs in toiu'h with wliat was in progress o» contemplating elseVhere and 
stimulate their j^eal or imagination, but we do not put much faith in the practical utility of 


annual conferences. 


38. The problem of cottage industries requires very careful handling and can only be 
dealt with by special incpiiry. We advocate the creation of a separate branch of the indus- 
trial departmeiit under a special ofliecr, subordinate to the local D^’ector of Industries td 
organize and maintain^ these industries. At present there are not sufficient data available for 
making any useful suggestions in det^ul regarding the policy of Government in the matter. 
Wliat is required first is the deputation of a s])ecial officer to make careful local inquiries all 
over the Fresidtuicv. 


Section VII. 


Orffankafioi of Toohnicol and Srioifljir. of Oo^wnmeni. 

‘ 39. The trjehnical and s(hmtific de|>artment8 of this Government are those deali^ with 
suck matters as agriculture, civil veteriuar}\ mint, survey, boiler and factory inspection ^and 
also Public Works, Medical and Educational Departments. There are also three Ctovem- 
meiit or Government-aided institutions established for technical and scientific purpSues. 
These are (i) the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, governed by a Board of Tnist^Jb®, and 
reeenth' recognized as the Cential Technological Institute for this Presidency, round which are 
grouped smaller institutions, arranging their com’ses as preliminary to its course and main- 
tained chiefly by hxial, municipal or State-aided private bodies, all under the general Control 
of the Provincial Committee of Direction for Technical Instruction ; (ii) the Colle^ of 
Engineering, Poona, with a standing advisory committee; and (iii) the J. J. School of Art. 
The two latter are under the Educational Department. A further institution,' namely, the 
Royal Institute of Scionco, lias not yet come into exidifenco, bnf its buildings are nearing comple- 
tion and it will be opened immediately after the war. 

40. We have no special recommendations to make under this head except that tharo 

should be a co-ordination of all such institutions in India, even though Ifliey may still he 
maintained by Provincial Governments. No Uml department of scientific or technical researbh 
appears to be necessary, if our t‘roposalJor the establishment of an Imperial Department ol 
Industrial Research is adopted. As ha& been indicated elsewhere jn this report, the depart- 
ment, which we have in view, should aim ultimately embracing all industries found suitable 
for India, but it should begin with a few of the more important industries or groups of al^d 
industries first and gradually extend the sphere of its activities until the ultimate goal is rein- 
ed. It is of vital impoitance that this department should employ absolttiely first rate expert* 
only and for this reason we feel that it will have to bo reonflted at first, very largely, if hot eh- 
iirely from Horne, but coteris paribus preference should be given to Indians. The departmeni 
should be divided into branches, each dealing with a different subject or indj^ry or glotW 
of allied industries and each with its owm head, but all under the general control of a smgb 
director, whose jiowem should be, as nearly as possible, unrestricted so far as the actual research 
work and ])ersonnel go, subject to the control of the Commerce and Industry or preferably I 
separate Industry Dopartineut of the Government of India in charge of a member of the Viqe 
roy’s Council. ^ ^ 

41. We do not favour the idea of the exi)ert.a of this department being loaned to if 

cial Governments, but, if such a loan were made, we think their services should^ tot the pe^ 
of tlie loan, be placed absolutely at the Provincial GoverhmenCa disposal, As already iitated 
however, we think that ^1 research w^ork should be Imperial^d that the Government exp^ 
should tour annually throug^the various provincel aCepi^g to a programme 
with the latter to give local advice, not as the temporary officen^jpfXhe Local Qoveznmaht,: 1^ 
as the |>erinanent exp(»ri:8 of the Imperial Department:. ® Local Governments ahot^ jml; 


fcxt ptirUijr cotti^ mdtusfm iUtadrioM 11^9 8iioaid\^ 

^KsoKk' oont»)l id the ioccd JJ^wdor of IndturtirM. 

' . Ail regards tbe*devebpment of teehndogica^ leeearchlottitutionfl, auoh as the ladfan 

Ins^te of Soiehoe,,th» ComiilSttee think that all these institutions should be brqu^t into 
dbssJtoTich with each Othhn fuid fitted into a general seheme of development for the whole of 
]adia» but not necessarily converted into Gbvemment institutions. It should be possible with- 
out this to have*a complete co-ordination and centralized direction, and it should be possible 
to arrange that no industrial research of any kind should be undertaken at any affiliated techno- 
logical institution without the approval of the head of the Imperial Research Department and 
that eJlch institution should undertake any line of industrial research, which it is competent 
to undertake, at the desire of the hedd of that department. So far as possible, each institute 
should deal wifh oniy a limited group of allied industries to prevent overlapping and redund- 
ancy. As regards the location of these institutes, the main thing to consider is practical uti- 
lity and administrative convenience. It would be best to have as many of them as possible in 
the same plaae, but advantage should certainly be taken of highly organized institutions 
already in existence, like the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. 

, , 43. We have no remarks to make on the fujure of the Indian Science Congress, which has 

produced no noticeable results in this Presidency so far as we are aware. Encouragement 
should be given to Indians to study abroad the conditions or methods of other countries. Tech- 
nical scholarships are already given by Government of India to statutory Natives of India 
“ for the study of scieatific methods and principles underlying the practice of any handicraft, 
industry or profession and for the application of these methods and principles to the ])ractice8 
of the handicraft, industry or profession in question.” That the results of this system have 
been somewhat disappointing appears to be due to two causes --(i) that the selected scholars 
have somcftimes Jiad no previous practical training in the industry for the study of which the 
scholairship has been granted and (ii) that there has sometimes been no scopes in India for the 
immediate application of the knowledge gained by them after their return. * In our opinion 
no one should be selected Htff one of these scholarships who has not mastered at feast the rudi- 
ments of the handicraft, industry or profession, for the study of wliich the scholarship is grant- 
ed. It is suggested that expert teaching should be given in India upto ascertain point by the 
‘Government experts of the Research Department and that scholarships shouljl be ‘given to 
4mea specially selected by these experts from among those trained under them, so that they 
mi|y complete their specialized training abroad. In this case two years would probably suffice. 
Otherwise the two years now given should be extended to three or in some cases protracted to 
four or even five years. The value t)f these scholarships might also be increased from £150- 
to £200 or £250. . 

» 44. The Government experts themselves should also be encouraged to study conditions 

and methods in other countries. We would go further and say that Government experts should 
be reqitirid to study conditions and methods in other countries. There is nothing that gets 
obsolete so quickly as an expert. It should therefore be stipulated that every expert should be 
requited to spend a stated j^ortion of each of his furloughs, wliiqh should be taken, so far as 
possible, at regular and fairly frequent intervals, in such study, according to the directions of 
the head of the •Research Department. J 

45. Reference libraries containing technical and scientific works should be established 
in aH large industrial centres. Wc would suggei^ that both the Sir Ohinubhai Madhavlal 
library at Ahmedabad and the Sir Vasanji Trilmrnji Mulji Library in Bombay should be made 
accessible to members of the geiieial public approved by their respective committees. 

46. This Presidency possesses^ College^'of Commerce, of which the aim is “ to furnish 
young men embarking on a business life with an education of a University Standard in sub- 
jects that are bound to be- of primary interest and importance to them in their career ” and 
“to train a class of Indian businessmen capable of ultimately rising, after the acquisition of 
practical experience in actual office work, to the higher and more responsible positions in enter- 
prise of every kind by virtue of expert knowledge, breadth of outlook, organizing capacity and 
force of character.” 

^ 47. Whether this College wil] fully resize its high aims time will show. It is yet in its 
infancy and its object is not always completely understood by those who avail themselves of 
its teaching. But when the aims described above are realized it will be rendering valuable 
service to the development of industrial enter^se fh India. We are iuclined to think thab 
experience will show exactly in what ways this assistance can best be given and that other 
ptfovinces would he wise to wait and watch the progress of the Bombay College before embark- 
ing jon similar colleges of their own. 

48. Municipaliti^ and Local Boards can and should assist in the promotion of industrial 

commercial deyelopmenf by gi^ig every possible fadlity, such m conveniences of water 
•ttpply, of jttiprol^mentt of communications and remission or reduction of local 

taxes, 



SxOTION VIU. 

Oovemment Organization for the Colleciim and Distribution of Cmmerdal 

Intelligence^ 

49. We think that the methods of collecting and dietributing statistics, in British India 

are improving and have no changes to suggest. We would, however,^ like -to^see a jpeater co- 
operation with the. Native States, which contain one-third of the total area, of India, for the 
mutual benefit of the States and British India, and we would suggest that the question of adopt- 
ing the same or a closely similar organization for the collection and distribution of statistics 
in Native States be brought prominently before the next Chief’s Conference. As regards com- 
mercial intelligence, it is thought that important items^of information are not alwajrs known 
outside the department that is immediately concerned with them nor to the^ general public. 
With a view to providing a remedy for this deficiency it is suggested that the Director of Statis- 
tics and Director-General of Commercial Intelligence should compile special provincial infor- 
mation as well as general collective information and send the provincial compilations to the 
local Directors of Industry for communication to local interests. * 

50. The majority of our Committee are not, however, in favour of provincial official Trade 
Jouraals. In tlieir opinion it would be betl^r to develop the existing Indian Trade Journal 
published by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, which has been of use in the 
past but which devotes too much space to pure statistics to render it sufficiently attractive to 
the commercial and industrial world. We think that the Journal would be of greater value 
if it were published monthly instead of weekly and would suggest that more attention might 
be paid to writing up the history and progress of indigenous industries. We also suggest that 
periodical supplements dealing with commercial and industrial matters in individual provinces 
might be advantageously attached to this Journal. Unofficial Trade Journals, bke the Indiem 
Textile Journal in Bombay, should not be interfered with in any way and should not be convert- 
ed into semi-official organs by State subsidies. Industrial information likely to interest the 
non-English-kpeaking classes sliould be selected by the Director of Industries from the Indian 
Trhdf Journal, his own bulletins and private journals like the Textile Journal for translation 
by the Oriental Translator and publication in the vernacular press in the form of industrial 
press Aetes. 

^ t t t 

51. We think that the publication by Government of the industrial monographs ^(referred 
to in paragraph 7, which are rather of academic interest than practical value, should gi'^e place 
to special repots by experts (similar to those published by the Bombay Government on oil- 
pressing, leather and hand-loom weaving). The publication of these reports has not always 
been fruitful of results, partly owing to their not becoming widely enough known, partly owing 
to lack of private enterprise and partly owing to lack of any official organization for makings 
practical use of them. This official organization can best be supplied by the creation of a local 
Director of Industries assisted by a strong advisory board and efficient trade bulletins. 

52. We attach great value to the publications of the Forest and Geological Departments 
and would like to see th^m not only increase in number but also made more widely Imown. In 
our opinion a brief retfew of all such publications, both in the Indian Tfa^ Journal and in 
local official trade bulletins, would assist to increase their usefulness. 

SlCTION IX. 

, Other forms of Government Action and Organization, 

53. We do not think that any system of Govemmint certificates of quality is likely to * 
be successful, except parhaps in the case of certain classes of exports, as, for instance, hides 
exported for Government purposes. It is thought that a system of certificates for the Jndian 
market is not practicable owing to the enormous difficulty and cost of maintaining it. A 
good firm makes its reputation by the proved quality of its goods. It does not require cetti- 
ficates to enhance or maintain that reputation. A system of certificates therefore would be 
of little use to the better class of Indian manufacturers while it would ofier the inferior classes 
temptation to fraudulent imitation. Further, such a system would be useless unless it were 
adopted in every Native State in India, and although a greater co-operation and co-ordination 
in commercial and industrial organization between British India and Native States is confident- 
ly looked for, it will be a very long time befoii it can reach such a pitch as to make the working 
of the system possiole. The only articles to which the sjrstem could be applied with ‘even a 
reasonable prospect of success would be gold and silver manufactures for the hall marking of 
which there is something to be said. Tliis question has been more than once before the Govern- 
ment of India, who have rejected the proposal after careful consideration. We do not 
therefore suggest that it should be reconsidered again for the present. 

64. There are, however, certain classes of articles, which uhould be protected from adul- 
teration by the imposition of j^naltiep. It is understood that G^emment fully reooftd^- 




ikB iM9ce8i|i^(o7 nw legidatioti to put down the evil of food adulteratioxi and w^ think that» 
whether this legislatioA is, imperial or provincials it should be undertaken with the least possible 
delay. Incur opinion the legislation should include the adulteration of such articles as drugs, 
oib and cotton in addition to articles of food and'drink. We do not think any revival of the 
Cotton ftauds Act is likely to prove successful, but this is a very technical question on which 
the bodies representing the cotton interests are alone in a position to advise. We have no 
special recomm^nSation to mike at this stage on the nature of the organfeation required for 
enforcing the provisions of a comprehensive Adulteration Act. This is a matter of detail 
which may be left to be worked out by Government after the principle has been 
established. 


55. As regards ftiisdescription, we do not think that the Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
requires to be strengthened by fresh legislation. The trouble at present is that owing to the 
expense involved and the difficulty of proying misdescription in a Court of LaW the public are • 
^ shy of having jecourse to the Act. This state of things can scarcely be remedied unless powerful 
'•associations undertake to finance prosecutions. Government cannot be expected to entertain 
a staff of experts solely for the purpose of prosecuting persons accused of applying false trade 
descriptions to goods. The initiative must rest with the members of the public, although the 
actual pisosecution should be undertaken by the ordinary police on receipt of the necessary 
information. 


56, • Proposals for the registration of trade marks have constantly cropped up but invari- 
ably been rejected in India. The general opinion is that the existing law is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to afford adequate protection to the legitimate users of trade marks. In this opinion 
we concur. 


57. The registration of partnerships is a different thing and is very desirable in the interests 
of the public. There are, however, many difficulties in the way of introducing it into India, 
and it would be necessary to consider very carefully what would be its effect upon ^uch customs 
of the coimtry as the Hindu Joint Family system. We would not therefore go further tkan 
urge that a special inquiry bo made into the possibility of some system of registration of 
pajtnerahips. * ’ , 

f 58. We have no suggestions to offer on the subject of the patent laws except \6 urge the 
importance of assimilating as faf as possible conditions of registration throughout the British 
Empire. ' ' 

69. We do not feel able to lay down definitely that the development of any particular 

C eral should be at public expense only, beyond saying that the actual manufacture of mimi- 
B of war should be strictly and solely under Government control and that minerals or other 
raw material, if any, for which there is no other known use than for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war should not be allowed to be developed by private enterprise. 

60. We have no specific recommendations to make on the question of transport facilities 
in this Presidency except that there should be a steady and continuoins development of roads 
and railways. The railway system is on the whole good, but there is still room for improvement 
especially in the increase of permanent way. The policy of encouraging feeder lines and light 
. railways should be vigorously pursued. There are, however, several technical matters relat- 
ing to railways, particularly in connection with rates that have been made the subject of fre- 
quent complaint. We do not feel ourselves competent to submit any concrete proposals in 
resptect of these matters, but take |^hi8 opportunity to reiterate a recommendation already 
t made by us to the Local Government that a special Committee, composed of railway experts 
and representatives of the commercial and industrial interests of the country, should be 
appointed to inve^igate the whole subject of the relation of Indian .railways to Indian 
‘ industries. 

61. It is doubtful in our opinion whether any substantial improvement can be effected 
m the. wat^- ways of this Presidency, which poss^^sses no good navigable rivers besides the Indus. 

. Greater attention, however, might be paid to the dredging of the Konkan creeks, which have 
in recent years suffered'severely from silting. 

62. The. only hydro-electric schemes actually in existence in this Presidency are those 
^ engineered by Messrs. Tata, Sons & Co., which r^uire no description. The possibilities of de- 
veloping other hydro-electric schemes are discussed in the Government Press Note attached 
to this report. 

68. In our opinion^ the external trade of India doetf not suffer to any appreciable extent 
from existing shipping freights, except in the case of yam to China, but certain industries, such' 
as t!te oil-pressing industry, are handicapped by difficulty in securing freights for their products. 

, In the case of oil there afl« 9 ms tb be no remedy until the quantity for export is sufficiently large 
tp induce shipping companies to accept freights in their own interest. ^ ^ 
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64. In forest matters there is too great a tendency for forest officers to loo|:^t all matters 

connected with forests from the departmental point of view. The bdustrial jK>mt of view 
frequently suffers eclipse. One reason of this is that the forest department is undermanned 
and the ordinary forest officer has not sufficient time for developing this branch of his depart- 
ment. The Imperial Institute of Dehra Dun has done excellent research work in the dkection* 
of the development of forest' industries but there is at present lio agency for making practical 
use of the results of its researches. ’ What is required is in each pgrovince or iii Cach forest circle 
of ea^h province a special forest officer appointed for the sole purpose of developing and en- 
couraging forest industries. Such an officer should biV placed under the local Director of 
Industries. It may also be questioned whether the present inethod of disposing of coupes to 
the highest bidder is conducive to the development of industries dependerj^t upon forest produce, 
as it places the industry at the mercy of the timber contractor. We have' had two exainples 
of this. The Islam Match ‘Manufacturing Co. has complained of the difficulty of securing 
an adequate supply of suitable wood for its operations. On one occasion they were told ^hat 
their best course would be to buy a forest coupe arid sell to others such wood a» they did not 
them''^elves require. That is to fay, in order to get wood for their matches the Company had' 
to enter the timber trade as well. This is not a course that can commend itself to the advocate 
of Government aid to indigenous industries. The second case was that of a picture frame- 
maker, who found that the timber contractors were raising the price of the otherwise 'valueless 
wood used by him when they found that he was dependent upon them for his raw material. 
Qur Committee suggested to tlie Conservator of Forests that a maximum rate for the retail sale 
of this wood to frame-makers might be fixed in the contract between Government and the, 
timber contractor but the reply was that this would upset the forest arrangements. If that 
is the case wo consider that the forest arrangements should be made more elastic. It is vital 
to new industries, competing with established foreign industries, that they should at first get 
their raw material at easy rates, which should not be liable to imexpecbed enhancements ; but 
so long as they*have to buy their raw material from contractors, the rates will not be ea^y and 
they will bcMiablo to unexpected enhancements. It should therefore be arranged either that 
Go^rnment should reserve certain woods required for certain industries, in auctioning coupes, 
aud themselves exU’act, season and deliver these woods at central depdts to recognized manu- 
facturers on payment of a fixed royalty, or else that the maximal^ prices for sale to recognized 
manufactlurers should be fixed in the contracts between Government and the coups 
purchasers. -* ' . • ^ 

65. We are not in a position to say whether the cost of assembling raw forest products 

can be reduced except in so far as the improvement of transport facilities must tend to cheapen 
the cost of assembling (although it may also increase the cost of the products owing to increased 
competition). ' 

66. The possibility of concentrating special kinds of trees in limited areas is a purely 
sylvicultural question upon which we are not qualified to express an opinion. The experience 
of the Islam Match Manufacturing Co.‘ which attempted a simal plantation was unfortunate, 
but that was probably due to lack of expert knowledge on the part of the Company. It may 
be doubted whether artificial plantations would be successful, but it is probable that industries 
like the match industry will never be able to hold their own without them in this Presidency 
aud for this reason we should like exjjeriments to be carried out by Government. 

67. It is universally admitted that forest communications in this Presidency ar© styely 
in need of improvement. A special Forest Engineer, should be appointed for the purpose and 
attached to the office of the Director of Industries. ^ 

Section X, 

General. 

68. This section appears to be intended rather for persons interested in particular indus- 
tries than for a Committee constituted like’ this Committee, which is not in a |K>sition to give 
specific replies to any of the questions framed in the section. They are, for instance, of opinion 
that questions such as the removal of the cotton excise duty, although it meets with their very 
strong support, would be more appropriately dealt with by bodies like the Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad Millowners' Associations and that other questions concerning the development of parti- 
cular industries should be discussed by persons directly interested in them, 
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Press note referred to in paragraph 62 of the Report, 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

No. W. I.-7262 of 1916. 

Bombay Castle, 13th July 1916. 

Press Note. 

In accordance with the resolution which was moved by the Honourable Dew4n Bah&dur 
Godbolq at the meeting of the Legislative Council held on 15th March 1916, and was accepted 
by Government, the fdlowing note on the sources of supply available for water power is pub- 
lished for general information 

1. There are no perennial streams in the Bombay Presidency on which water power can 
,be obtained continuously without the construction of storage reservoirs. The steep fall from 
the Ghats into the Konkan is evidently a very favourable feature for the production of water 
power, but the rivers in the Konkan are generally small, and contain but little water during 
8 or 9 months in the year. 

2. Of the few larger streams the Kalinadi and Bodti in the Kanara District and the 
VaJtuma in Thana may be mentioned. The former rise in the region above the edge of the 
Ghats and storage sites would be available within about 60 miles of Belgaum, Dharwar, Hubli, 
Marmagoa and Karwar. The Vaituma which rises in the Nasik District above the Ghats and 
falls into Thana Di&trict below, at about 12 miles from Igatpuri station and 90 miles from 
Bombay, is probably somewhat less suitable for storage and utilization of power. 

3. The best schemes, however, are likely to be based on the model of the Tata Hydro- 

Electric Scheme near Lonavla designed by Mr. R. B. Joyner, late of the Public Work Depart- 
ment, Bombay, viz.y the construction of storage works above the Ghats in the vicinity of a very 
steep fall into the Konkan, down which pipes are laid leading tp a power house with machinoty 
at the foot of the Ghats. , * 

4. The first claim on the facilities for Ghat storage is for water to irrigate the arjd plains 

of the Deccan. To this end extensive investigations and surveys have been made by the Public 
Works Department. The irrigation programme, however, has now been settled and in valleys 
which are outside its scope Government are prepared to grant permi.sion to carry out tjhe 
investigation pf water power schemes. ' • 

^ 5. Some of the large Ghat storage works wliich have been constructed or are under con- 

struction for irrigational purposes are likely to afford some facilities for the development of 
water power. But as the development of water power must be subordinated entirely to irriga- 
tional requirements, the use of the facilities available will be subject to certain limitations. In 
the first place, before any arrangement can be entered intt^ for the use of the water for the 
production of power full experience must be obtained of what the irrigational requirements 
are likely to be at ^11 times of the year. In the second place, a serious disadvantage from the 
•• point of view of power production attaching to the new projects, which are the most important 
in this connection, is that in nearly every case the tank has been designed to contain the whole 
of the nm-ofi, and no discharge will ever be available for water power during the months of 
June to September inclusive, when the tanks are filling. One exception to this rule is that at 
the falls below Lake Arthur Hill, there will be a moderate fiow during the monsoon months. 

6. The possibilities of these irrigational dams are indicated below : - 

(o) Pravara Canals Project — Lake Arthur Hill at Bhandardara in the, Ahmednagar 
District. The dam is expected to be completed in 1921 and will contain 10,000 
milUon cubic feet of water. About 4 miles below the site of this dam there is a vertical 
fall of 200 feet in the river bed and the water running over this steep fall will be suffi- 
oieht to create more than 3,500 horse power continuously day and night, or 7,000 
horse power for 12 hours daily. 

b) Godavari Canals— Lake Beale in the Nasik District. The dam has been completed 
and holds up 8,800 million cubic feet which may give a continuous discharge of not 
leas than 200 cusecs in the hot weather and more than double this in the rabi season. 
Taking 30 feet as the least head, 400 horse power would be available below the dam. 

c) Nira Canals — Lake Whiting at Bhatghar in the Bhor State. The dam is about to be 

enlarged, and when the new dam is completed, i.e., about 1926, the tank will hold 
24, 0(^ million cubic feet of water. Taking a discharge of 600 cusecs in the hot 
weatner and a minimum head of 45 feet, the power available would be 1,800 horse 
power. Tliis is based upon over 8,000 million cubic feet being left in the tank on 15th 
February, which would not be the case in a bad year, but would be usually a safe 
assumption. 

Xf442-*U0 
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7. The Govemmeat of Bombay pobliaih i w u n w ^ 4 recorij , 
area from which the available supply from any river ean eaa^y Wl 
to the topographical survey sheets would then diow the posribilim 
approximate fall available for the production of power. A number /rf rain ga)W stati^. ^ 
also been established in the patchment areas of rivers and tanks and the d^ailed record 
rainfall is available in the oflSices of the Executive Engineers concerned, these observat^iik 
are being made with the object of developing irrigation schemes and not specially for the rnr^ 
tigation of hydraulic resources. Any information thus collected, if required by a promoter qf 
a hydraulic scheme, will be supplied on application to the Secretary to Government, Pubhh 
Works Department (Irrigation). 

<■ f 

Oral SIvidexce, 30i’ii November 1917. 

The Bombay Advisory Committee were represented by — , 

1. Honorable Mr. Lalubiiai Samaldas. * 

2. Honourable Mr. M. X. Hooc. 

3. Honourable xMr. Purshotamdas Tiiakoiuias. 

4. Honourable Mr. Manmohaxdvs Pamji. 

5. Mr. ,1. 8. Wahdlaw Mii.ni:. 

G. Mr. J. B. Petit. 

7. Mr. A MB ALAI i Sauabhai. 

The President expressed the great appreciation of the Monibers of the Commission and 
himself of the valuable evidence submitted to them by the Bombay Advisory Committee, 
The whole of t be evidence in Bombay had been very helpful to the CoiTunission, and it showed 
that the pec/ple in Bombay had thought out carefully the various^ aspects of industrial problems, 
in btht;r provinces. A good deal of this, he tliought, was probably due to the activities of the 
Committee. TluTe, Mas so much in their note that the Commission were in total agreement 
with, that it was not likely that they would want to discuss matters very much, but would 
absorb the' note whole. The (juestions they would Uask would be merely supplementary. ^ 


Section I. 

Mr. C. E. Lo'iib, referring to paragraph 3, If, however, the policy of pioneering industries 
should ever be adopted by Government, we think that they should be handed over to privat^, 
capitalists or companies, as soon as they had fulhlled their purpose stated that the Commk* 
sion had had very divergent and usually extremely vague views as to what private capitalists, 
it was to be handed to. Was it to be put up to tender, or was a selection to be made ? — ^Mr. 
Milne rej)lied that the first sentence of paragraph 3 clearly expressed their views. They had 
not gone into the question of when it should be handed over, nor of the method ; but pre- 
sumed it would be according to the best method prevailing at the time. JMr. Petit stated 
that that view wius held by the majority, who thought that a pioneer factory should be hSaded 
over by Govornment when tlie object had been established. 

The President inquired what method would they adopt in handing over the faotoiy 
whom would they select to be the reci])ieut.— Mi*. Petit replied that he would invite tenders. 

The President asked if t,hev would Ik‘ u|)eii tenders. — Mr. Petit answered that that would 
be a matter of detail. 

The President presumed that they would not necessarily accept the highest tender.— ^Mr*. 
Petit replied in the negative, and added that they would also see that the party tendering vss 
capable of doing the work. The latter condition being assured the fact of a party maln^g the 
highest bid would also weigli with him very materially. 

The President thought that in settling that question, aa it would be difficult to judge of 
the value of the tender, they would let Government appoint a small board of arbitrators.--- 
Mr, Petit thought that some machinery of the kind would be necessary. Mr* Pumhotaxudas. 
did not see why it should be necessary to select any particular man to hand over the pioneer 
factory to, or any approved parties. Ho failed to see why the factory owner riiould iKot trm 
people and do everything to encourage the industry himself. 

The Presitfon/ inquired if that would not lead to speculation and a tendency for the p^ple 
to commit stiioide, because nobody Would know the exact value of the ifidustiy.— Perit 
remarked that if nobody knew the value, nobody would go in for it. Mr. Milne said he 
not have open tenders, but tenders from select people only, people whom Golrernm^t 
trust to etttry thmgs through properly. There were two eyila^ namely, one 
Government making mistakes, the other of people ruahuLg^in for speculation and ooxnasfttinig, 



thiEKfc tli«y would never reach that stage, ^ 
iba tiimg {tras m assured aacce8S,—Mr. Purshotamdas said he referred to the stage 
wliaa the question of disposing of it arose. The purpose which the pioneer factory fulfill^ 
was to prove whetiiei it was a success or not a success. Hr. Hogg thought that there waa 
et diiier«ice between proving a eucoees^ and convincing the public. If a Government factory 
that had proved^that certain industry was a possible success was handed over to an incom- 
petent mai , who* made a mess of it, you would have to i tart all over again. Mr. Purshotamdas 
was not pr^^Mured to take it that an incompetent man would rush into an industry for the mere 
•sake of speculation. He was not at all sure that there would be anythin;]; like the speculation 
.which they feared. 


HorCbk Sir Fazvlbhoy Currimhlioy inquired, if the factory was sold to the highest biddeti 
and worked at a loss, whether it would not be the case that all the money spent by Govern- 
ment would be lost. He asked Mr. Purshotamdas if he was not in favour of the suggestion 
that tenders should be invited, and that the tender of an approved party only should be accepted, 
— ^Mr. Purshotamdas asked why it should be to an approved party. 


Hon*ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy replied be(;aurfe the approved party could work it 
■successfully. (^pLce a factory was successful it would prove an inducement to others to start 
similar factories, and there would probably be about half a dozen started after the first. Mr. 
Purshotamdas inquired if it was proposed by Sir Fazulbhoy that a factory should be disposed 
of before it fulfilled its purpose ? If you disposed of it after its success had been shown or 
'demonstrated, there would be no necessity to follow it up when it went into private hands. 
Mr. Petit thought that there ^was such a thing as prospective improvement. Hr. Lalubhai 
observed that it was not the public, but the men who would take up the industry, who.wpftld 
have to be satisfied. It would be the few men who would be interested in the concernr Mr. 
Purshotamdas remarked that lie would not stick to the few. . * 

* Horibk Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy inquired if Mr. Purshotamdas was in favour of the 
proposal that there should be a pioneering of industries. — Mr. Purshotamdas replied th^t he 
was not. Mr. Ambalal stated that he >vas in favour of pioneering industries, 

Jfr. C. E, Low gave the instance of an article which formed the basis of high explosives, 
hut was not used itself for military purposes. In such a case he supposed Government might 
take it up and make it.— Mr. Milue agreed if there was not a sufficient supply of the material 
to ensure its supply in time of war. 


ThePresifknt stated that the Munitions Boaid had dyicovered that there were no less 
than 40 or 50 industries that were absolutely essent ial foi military purposes that had not been 
taken up in the country. There was no immediate hope of their being started for financial 
^ and technical reasons. If they were allqwed to lie until private enterprise took them up, the 
chances were that private enterprise would take up only a few of them, and only those that 
• ofifaied prospects of profit so that they would not be developed equally. If 49 out of 50 were 
even developed, it might happen that the 49 without the 50th would be of no use. The President 
inijtiiied if the Committee would recommend them to advise Government to go straight ahead 
and pioneer these industries. Mi. Lalubhai said they would, from the national point of view. 
Mr. Milne had a little difficulty in understanding what the President meant. Were these 
industries all dependent on each other, or were they separate industries ? If separate, each 
*one was to be viewed from the point of view of its merits. If it was aluminium, Government 
m^ht say there is a sufficient supply of aluminium to commandeer in case of war. lii regard 
to anything else, they might say there was not a sufficient supply to give them a basis iu time 
of war. 


The President suggested forming a picture of peace next year for 5 years or 10 years. In 
those 5 or 10 years they wanted to make the country self-contained for war purposes. Within 
those 10 years, judging by the past, they would not have taken up more than a comparatively 
small number of industries that were essential ; should not Government get to work at once 
on those* things Mr. Milne remarked that to the extent that the industries were essential, 
certainly Government should get to work. 

The President continuing observed that one way was by Government starting the industry 
themsslves, as a pioneer industry, and the other was by financing a company to begin the work 
— Milne thought it was difficult to give an opinion without knowing what the industiiec 
vriste that the Pn^ident had iif mind. Were these industries ones in which there was a com- 
jtneroiai possibility, in spite of war f If so, Government could make out a good enough case.^ 
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The President remarked that it was not necessarily a good enough case, if fijianoial people 
were occupied in other financial propositions. It was not so easy to say in India that there, ^ 
is a field for commercial success for these things. They could say that India was a buyer on a 
certain scale ; in some cases they could not say that India was a buyer on a large scale, and 
also an exporter in such a way as to give a good margin of profit. — Mr, Milne*stated thajt it 
not then a commercial possibility, that is to say, a visible possibility^ Ho thought they would 
agree that in a case like that, if it was a necessity, then it was Government's duty to take it up. 

The President inquired, if that was a correct picture of conditions in India, whether the 
Commission would be justified in advising Government to get a technical and scientific stafi 
to prepare the country, since nearly all these industries depended on technical and scientific 
investigation.— Mr. Milne thought it was very difficult* to generalize. J^iere^may be cases in 
which you could allow time to develop these industries. It was impossible to deal with cases 
generally. There may be cases in which the requirements are so small and the po^ibilities of 
supply in other places are sufficient to enable one to wait. 

The President asked, in coses where the commercial possibilities were not Abvious, woul4* 
they recommend Government to offer some temptation in the way of guaranteeing dividends 
to a company that would undertake to manufacture articles of the kind. It would be safe- 
guarded in this way that if the company turned out a commercial success, it should repay 
Government for all the expenditure incurred. — Mr. Milne asked if the President referred to 
cases in which the commercial possibilities were not evident, but were expected; in such a case 
he no harm in the suggestion. 

Mr. Petit presumed there would be sufficient evidence for thmking that there would be 
profits in the course of time. ^ 

The President remarked that there wore two things, commercial possibilities of 
which there was a doubt, and the question of national importance, of which they were 
certain. It w|L 8 necessary to bring the industry into existence without starting Government 
factories uryiecessajily ; but if it was a case in which the article would be sold in peace time and 
the entire output would be wanted by the State only in war time, Government could not go 
intef t!ho market and sell the goods. They would be competing with some manufacturing 
industry, or some merchoiit. Would it be possible for Government then to guarantee a Com- 
pany, SOI that that company could go into the open market and sell its goods, so that when WM 
was declared, and the whole of the factory was wanted by Government, it would be a ready^ 
made factory. — Mi’. Lalubhai asked if they would have nothing to seU to the public during" war 
time. Mr. ]?etit inquired if in ordinary times there would be a prospect of earnings by 
that company. * 

The President replied in the affirmative, and added that sometimes the prospect might be 
slight. — Mr. Petit observed that if it was clear that in ordinary times it was impossible for the 
company to earn money, then it was the duty of Goveniment to supply its own requirements. 
Mr. Lalubhai thought that it might be that Government might require 4/5th8 of the produce of the 
factory, while 1 /5tli miglit be put on the market. Taking it for granted that, after a time, 
with a Government guarantee, they could manufacture at such a price that they could keep out 
foreign articles, why should not Government guarantee to help, 2/3rd8 of the products coffid be 
taken up by Government. Mr. Petit remarked that if the company had prospects of making 
profits, then it was a clear case that it should be helped ; if not and there was only a chance of 
success in war time, then ho thought it was distinctly the duty of Government to conduct it. 
He was assuming that ordinarily they would not have a chance of success. 

The President supposed that they realized that since this war started, the relation of indiis- 
tries to military operations had been changed, and that science came into Operation in modem 
war. Mr. Petit thought that in one case it was an industrial question, and in the other a 
question of public policy. ^ 

Sir jP, H. Stewart, referring to the last sentence of Section I, ** liCgislation appears to be 
necessary to prevent abuse of the word ‘ bank ’ ”, inquired if there were any particular points 
that the Committee suggested should be taken up. — Mr. Milne replied that, 8|)eaking from 
memory, he did not recollect that that point was very much argued. It was simply in connec- 
tion with the abuse talked of by different Chambers of Commerce by people, withoirt capital, 
advertising themselves as ‘ Banks ’, and getting deposits from uneducated people. 

ilfr. C. B. Low stated that one objection to that proposal which had been largely supported 
all over India was this. It was said that nobody should use the word * bank ’ unless it waa 
(a) a limited company, and (6) had complied with certain conditions. ^.That Would hit people 
like Grindlay & Co., who would either have to publish balance sheets or other information wWch 
they would not like ; or they would have to come in as limited companies wbidi they would ncft 
like either. The people who have abused the word * bank * were all limited oempaniesA^lfri^ 
Milne, speaking for himself, thought that banks should be treated in this country US 
Insurance Oompauies were. There ought to be some guarantee before being able -to itattk 
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M waiSathe oaae in respect to Insuiaxioe Compames. There was no reason why a xnan with 
aoffiioieDt capital should not be allowed to trade as a bank. He thought the Insurance Com- 
panies at home jpaid £20,000 before they could start businesB as Insurance Companies. He 
thought that some such idea should bo introduced. Mr. Hogg remarked that there was a distinc- 
tion l>etween a * bank ’ arfd a * banker \ Mr. Milne thought that any private firm who wanted 
to trade as bankers ought to be able to make a sufiicient deposit. “Mi, Lalubhai' stated that 
when they discifesed this question in the Indian Merchants* Chamber of Commerce, it was 
thought that the work of the shrofEs, who were practically doing the work of bankers, would 
not be stopped, provided they did not use the word ‘ banker *. They were in favour of having 
joint-stock companies so that there would be Government audit. It was true that there had 
been failures in joint-stock companios, which was unfortunate, but in some cases the auditors 
did not do thbir duty properly, or they were theraselves corrupt. They had now the right 
class of men for auditing purposes. The other point was that no bank should be started under 
a certain capital, and that 50 per cent, of the issued capital should be paid up. Mr. Pursho- 
tamdas stated that, so far as his recollection went, the consensus of the opinion of the Lidian 
Chambers was that the use of the word ‘bank* should be restricted, but not the word 
‘ banker *, because Indians had not much to do with bankers ; it was only the word ‘ bank * 
which had a peculiar charm. 

Mr. C. £. Low remarked that if one was allowed to call oneself a banker and do banking 
business, it was difficult not to call one*B institution a bank. — Mr. Purshotamdas suggested 
calling «all th^e bankers financial agents. Mr. Hogg thought that the very fact of not^being 
allowed to use the word ‘ bank * would be suffitjient warning in itself. Personally he thought 
it was sufficient to protect the word ‘ bank * and allow the use of the word ‘ banker *. 

Mr. Low thought that would only be sufficient for the non-ignorant, but if a man was 
imeducated, would he draw a difference between the word ‘ bank * and the word ‘ banker ’ ? — 
Mr. Milne thought that the point was that the bank should be able to satisfy Government about 
its financial standing. Mr. ^ogg said he did not agree with that. Mr. Purahotamdas inquired 
as to the number of people who accepted deposits and did shroffs* business. It was iq^possible 
to bring them all in, ^ * 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy inquired if the Committee could suggest ^any^ scheme 
for a central industrial bank. — Mr. Milne observed that the words “ or similar organization ** 
were added, probably at his request. Personally he did not believe that what India wanted 
paHicularly was an industrial bank, but that it still wanted more an organization of a dtfiorent 
character from a bank. He thought tliat a bank tliat got its money locjced up in industrial 
enterprises, especially t.hose in the early stages, would v(^ry soon cease to be of much use. It 
would be m danger, after a time, of getting its capital so locked up as not to be able to withstand 
the shocks that may occur in the financial world. lie thought that what was more wanted 
was management rather than pure finance. A great many concerns in India did suffer from 
want of finance, but a great many more suffered from want of management, want of application 
of ordinary business principles ; so he got tiie Committee? %o add the words, “or similar organi- 
zation ’*. He thought that an organization with wider powers than a bank was probably what 
wa^ wanted in ^(/idia. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy inquired if the Committee wanted financial aid to 
be given. — Mr. Milne replied that tui organization such as a Trust scheme could have much 
wider powers, both of control and of finance. 

Sir F. H, Stewart remarked that it could be called a trading corporation.— Mr, Milne 
replied that there were many trading corporations which existed in Canada, Australia and 
various plaeos. Thf^so Trust Companies, which came under all sorts of names, Financial Trusts, 
Financial Corporations, etc., had much wider powers than banks, as was understood in British 
trade. As banka existed and rested on credit, and not upon their assets, there was always the 
I danger in his mind that their operations would soon cease, because they were apt to get their 
money locked up. 

The President remarked that it could make its assets fluid by issuing bonds.— Mr. Mihe 
replied that possibly if the bank in effect became a Trust his point was made. 

The President suggested the following illustration. A business man went to a bank for 
temporary help, and there wei e certain rules which a bank followed in giving that help, taking 
•ome guarantee or surety or a recognized good name. The industrial bank, presumably, as a 
bank, would in the same way be available to a man who was starting a small industry and who 
would go to ask for a small loan to tide over a period, or complete a new bit of machinery ; 
and he would give the usual guarantee. Then if you went a step further, and that bank, or 
as Mr. Mibe called it “ some similar organization had its money tied up m a few mdustrial 
anturprises, and if a man went to that bank or similar organization for a small loan, would not 
.iha bank thmk, first, that it bould do very little business with the man who has come, and 
secondly that it had got ofhef bigger mterests m competmg mdustries. They might tefuaa to 



that man, becauae they know that he wiU be, although a amaU taan, a con^^«*th«»fc • 
iS&istry in which they were largely interested. Was BOt there danger of th^ - 

that way like the American Trusts. They would exercise disojeticm dh to whom tWjr mm 
lend money to, not so much whether it was safe as whether it paid them to help 
Mr. Milne replied that this feeling did not exist less in other organiattions thaa m banks,; It 
existed in both. That was a shiall point. Mr. Petit thought that in .pubUc prganizatioiyi it 
would exist in a less degree. 

The Pre^sideiit was of opinion that in banks that ought not to exist, but in “ similar orga- 
nizations ” it might, and probably would, just the same as any Company was at liberty ^ lo<* 
to its best interests. — Mr. Milne inquired if that argument did not bear out what h© If 

it was going to be a bank at all, it must be looked at from the point of ykaw of, ifeourity. If 
it was not going to be that, it was not going t6 be a bantfrom the point of view of other bankers, 
on which the credit of that bank woidd depend. It is not the credit of the bank as fat ^ HiA 
pubUc is concerned that matters, but the terms on which other banks will do business With it* 
]t was of great importance to a bank which lived simply on credit to have a good tfanie among 
other bankers. Mr. Milne preferred the wider powers under a 'ftust. Mr. Petit added that 
it would have a special constitution of its own with special powers prescribed. Mr. Lalubhai 
thought that industrial banks, working with soimd concerns, would not lock up their money. 
Mr. Petit remarked that a great many industries would not have come into existence if they 
had not had proper support. Mr. Milne said he was not against an industrial b^nk, but was 
only pointing out that the other thing was more advantageous. 

The PresiJmt inquired what precautions would be taken for its shareholders to ensure its 
preserving the real functions and nature of a bank. — ’Mr. Milne said that India was not so ba<wy 
in want of finance for new enterprises as it was in want of a financial system coupl^ 
knowledge and experience. In his mind what India wanted was something like the National 
Trust started in |he last six months at home. He thought the scope of that was better than 
pure banking.' ^ 

Mf, tJ. E. Low observed that the scope of the British Trade Bank was hot industrial, but 
trading, although they did bring in industries a bit.— Mr. Petit said that there was no doubt 
that the t)f technical knowledge and aid had been felt by many of the conceit in ^dia ; 
but there was also no doubt that the want of fijiancc was at the bottom of the failure ^ 

concerns. He would give that the first place, higher than the want of expert knowiedgiS, 
because with finance all else would follow in it train. He would give banks of this character 
power to give long loans, extending to a nunil)er of years, and so for that purpose would see 
that they were supplied with plenty of money ; even Government balances and a portion of 
the gold* reserve could be at the disposal of a bank of this character, with certain safeguarw* 
He did think that a substanti8d portion of the gold reserve could or ought to be placed at the 
disposal of industrial banks. 

inquired if they wanted banks with their own capital, 
or was the Government to guarantee capital and interest. — Mr. Petit replied that he would like 
a bank with its own capital, but Government should place its own resources %t their disposal* 
Of course the necessary safeguards might be taken if Government gave these facility, ofchw- 
wise it would be impossible for long period loans to be made, ^d without them, indastrM 
would not be, successful. He knew of an instance of safe-making, where the firm would^ 
have been able to establish that industry, if it had not been for the fact that an enterprising 
Parsee gentleman lent them 1^ lakhs. That firm was now producing safes ^ good as any that 
were imported into this country. If it had not been for that timely help, it would have been 
impossible for that industry to have come into existence. 

The Ptesideffnt remarked that they had had more illustrations of that than anything else# 
the want of capital to tide over a difficult stage, Mr. Pi^it thought that want of finance 
had the first pjlace among the difficulties that had to be overcome. 

Section II. 

The PresiAeni referr<ii||^^ the following paragraph, reading, “ When thoroughly up-to-date 
and efficient laboratories, Jjpi the United Kingdom are already engaged on research work m 
ctinnection with the devetotoent of industries suitable for India, it would, in some cases^ 
a regrettable duplication^ work if Similar laboratories were established in India.^' JRie 
dent remarked that the sentence was covered in safety by the expression ‘ m some cases OiM 
had to admit that there were some very special cases in whici research work could be deW 
better in England ; but general^ spealong, he was under the imprewion that unless 
research work was done in In^ia, it was not going to be much good m^Indla.-— Mr. IMul^ 
stated that that had been their feeling also, Mr, Petit thoug^it it should be in India from m 
very beginning. 





i&te hmimU xemarked that mdees iiesearch work was done under Indkm mditicoia, 
iJiHh a real picture of real workmg conditions before one, research work was not going to be 
iruitfolt Mr. Petit replied that three of them agreed with the President. Mi. Milne did not 
agree) mid oilpi the case^of the productidh of dyes. There was an enormous number of kindred 
industries conijeoted with dyes. He thoi^ht the words used were * the development of indus- 
tim suitablefoc India *. It seemed to him that for many years to come there would be a very 
large amount of research work done at home which would be merely duplicated by the tim^ 
was ready to take up dyes on a large scale. They would then find that all the research 
work had been done at home, and it would be merely duplicated. Mr. Petit said that carrying 
it to a logical conclusion, they would have to do nothing here. 

The Preftdteni,* instancing the case pf dyes, said that research work was bemg done in 
Bnglaad. Everybody in India, who was worth anything, in turning that research work to 
account, would know of the results. If they were done in secret by a firm, they would not be 

S b at, whother a person worked in England or India. The next thing to do was to find out 
w these results obtained at home would apply to Lidian tars and Indian gases in your by- 
product coking operations ; the next thing would be the application of similar researches to 
Indian crude oils. Whether that work should be done in India or at home was the problem 
before the Committee. — Mr. Milne thought if it was essentially Indian it should be done in India 
under Indian conditions. That would only be a small portion of research work which would 
be carried but in India. 

The President pointed out that the sending of samples home for purposes of research was 
futile. Taking the case of a vegetable, or fruit, or -vegetable drug, there was not one which 
did not vary in quality and quantity of output, not only from month to mouth and week to 
week, but often from day to day and hour to hour in the same day. Unless the research expert 
was on the spot, studying the plant, he could not do his work at all. The work at home was 
misleading and dangerous. ^ ^ . • 

Mr. C. E. Law stated that the point raised bore on another, i;i;3;.,'the possible ^iniftation 
of men and money. It might be found advisable to concentrate India’s limited resources on 
certain lines of investigation, leaving out certain others, primarily because it pbt possible 
to afiord to do them ; also with the knowledge that people in England were working at them, 

^ and the results of those researches would be available to India at some future time.—Mr. Milne 
ttought it was simply a question of not duplicating work and confining themselves in India to 
things which would be much more beneficial to them. Mr. Milne point(«i to the fact that all 
the finest chemical products were imported from'^Germaaiy. 

The President observed that there was another consideration which had to be kept in mind 
and that was that the men had to be bred who are to do research Work in India. If they did 
not give them opportunities they would never have the men. Mr. Hogg said that it was very 
largely a matter of expense in their minds. The country’ could not afford to start researches 
into every imaginable kind of industry. He thought they should take full advantage of 
any research work that had been done at home, rather than start ab initio in India. 

The President said that he believed in working side by side with his students, doing research 
work.— Mr. Milne remarked that their point was that if there was a good machine in America, 
much better than that to be found in England or Japan, let them go to America and get it ; 
let them get the best to start with. Mr. Lalubhai observed that the danger was that if they 
went to England for all research work, they might not start research work at all in India. 

The President stated that the people at home did not understand Indian conditions. The 
President then referred to the Committee’s recommendation of demonstration factories. The 
Government were trying to do that in the case of tanning, and wete .working not on college 
lines but practical lines. Their experiment had been transferred to the Allahabad tannery, 
where it was being worked on a commercial scale. He could not say it was bwng worked with 
oommeroial success, but they had hopes of this early next year. Anybody could go there and 
see the processes, and every tanner in India was welcome to see it. The Research Institute 
was governed by a committee of tanners. 

Mr. C. E. Law referred to the begimiing of paragraph 8, reading, “ These experts should 
be mainly employed at central research departments, but should^olifo tour throughout India, 
partljf to acquaint themselves with local conditions and partly to give advice to those that 
want it.” He stated that the Committee then proposed to put up demonstration factories 
neox these central research departments, which would be used to some extent for the instruo* 
tioQ of the superior class, the supervisor class. He inquired if those research departments 
wer^ to be specialized, as far as jpossible, and instead of having one central department of 
laseardh to have two or thr^ located in places where important local industries existed^ say^ 
metallurgy in Sakchi, textile near Bombay, and so on, so that direct access was obtamed to 
aetuei wmmeroial factories^ in .oidmary operation. They would have real commercial bfo 




itt that particular induBtfy »U mwA'^hfipa. tlwy.^d. make their 
shop conditione. The experts would' -be hi unmodiate touch ttith cospwio^ 
atmo^here created in the place iteelf wo^ W one of thordi^h specialiaatiw m partiflTOfev;| 
lines which vitalized the energies ‘and pursuits of men in a way, that oould nrt ']#■ attaioed 
an institution of central research,— Mr. Milrte thought that all that would-be' an eiofflleot'-'V 
argument in favour of putting factories in the neighborhood. Ho would net have thought' 
that necessary in the' matter of pure rhseatch. People engaged hj research should be in an 
atmosphere of research where they could assist each ether. That, however, was a matter be ^ 
did not feel t][ualifi.ed to speak on. ' There was also another point of view that if they were pat 
away by themsolvt^s, they would be very apt to get out o£ to^ch witli each other. . 

The Presidmt said he would like to see researcli wdrk done in iiaturalf|proaps of sul^ects. 
Citing tlie case of Sakchi, the President stated that in that neighbourlibod wottld sprutg up an 
enormous number of metallurgical and mineral induritri^. There would be copper, xinc, all 
sorts of things all falling into one. natural group. Botanical things would not put there, 
nor would a zoologist or entomologist be sent there. The rematch work would be narrowed 
down into that group, and the atmosphere of research would be obtained well enough. He 
had found that a number of people spoke of oentral researdh institutions as they spoke at home 
of central technical schools. A technical school was necessarily composite in nature, on account 
of the large number of students, but when it came to research work, that composite nature 
rather handicapped things than otherwise. — Mr. Milne agreed with the President m all he said.^ 
Mr. Petit remarked that there was the fear of duplicating machinery and frittering away energy 
and money, not the duplication of research work. 

The President stated that if there was a central institution of a composite nature, it would 
not prevent the springing up of these sj^ecialized groups in natural areas. The first thing 
that would happen to the central institution would b© that somebody would say that from 
the point of view* of iron and ste^l it was a contemptible institution ; from the point of view of 
Pusa it was of ho practical utility ; and so^pn. Each ih turn would despise the central inski- 
tutiofi.«^~fMr. Milne did not think so if they were all together. 

Sir D. J. Tata thought that if each was large enough to create an atmosphere of its own, 
it would b^ difterent.— Mr. Milne replied that they did not pay much attention to the men . 
engaged in research being in touch with people ,in trade. Mr. Petit thought there tmiBt be 
one central institution which should examine and circulate results and weed out useful results, 
and in that way the^central institution would be of value. 

The President doubted if that would be practicable. When a man took up research work 
he became a specialist, and was only one man doing that work. If the control pf a group of 
specialists was to be attempted, it was necessary to let them have a free hand, under reasonablec 
control.— Mr. Ambalal inquired if an iron research institute was put up near Sakohi and work 
from all p^ Indih was sent there, would the people get the advantage of that researdi 
institute. 

Mr. C. E. tkrw replied that there wore not many metallurgical problems in other parts of 
India. 

Sir Z). J Tata pointed out that with reference to sandal wood research in Bangalore, the 
Mysore Government was able to submit their problems with the result that they were spend- 
ing seventy-five to one-hundred-thousand rupees and were making a lakh of rupees a month 
out of the thing. was wanted was a research institute of which the industry should 

take advantage. It was not in every case that you went to the research institute that you got 
results, as the results might be negative.— Mr. Lalubhai, referring to the last sentence of para- 
graph 8, stated that he difiered from the majority, and would like to moke t^t pUint clear, in 
regard to the results of research Work done by the expert being published in every case. 
practice he thoi^ht that under such circumstances nobody would care to take advantage of the 
Wpe^^s knowledge. If a man had D/lOths of the knowledge and went to a firm.and got the 
1/lOth there by experimenting, that l/lOth of his knowledge should count. ^ suggested 
2 to 5 years as the period when it might be kept private. The man may be emptejed to do 
the same research work by other firms, and the question was raised as to ' whether one could 
have a water-tight compartment in one’s brain. ^ Ho would like to give the man who employed 
the expert the right of keeping the process secret for a number of years. He thought he^would 
mention this as he was the only man opposed to the idea set out in paragraph 8* 

' The Presidmt replied that when a piece of research work was done inli laboratory, or rather , 
in on industrial institution, the people* there knew more than could be published. Tha4 must 
always be the case. They not only knew the results of the research work, but they knew sou- 
thing that could not be published ; so that the people in^ whose factory the resea^ wprk waa 
done would not only have the first chance, but would have the^advantage of the immjjkUa^ 
application of the results. The President inquired if that w^^rid hot be advanta^ 
m, Lalubhai said that what he did not approve of were the words in italics, 
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^ Although tai|^i;^l3iel<mg;to Govomment, he 

. J ^^jjjj^^attotherln another’s laboratory, And whyaliould the frfct of the expert hehmg 
tg^tp a GpWbftment departnient, be' » sufficient thksod fpr'hia resnUs bohig published. 

'■' itfr. C. rbpH^ Jxjcause ^e firm was gciting some advantage by having the use o 

le doAnjrnment expert' inAtca^J of. having to get their owUi 

The Presidmt thought that tliat ^a» likely to 4ead to private abuses too.— Mr. Petit though 
) was wrpng in practiee. Mx. MilHe did not see how Oovetninent-waR going t6 have expert 
0 lend ^em for several yca^ Mr. Petit said he would much rather that private people dii 
Ml take ads:^ontfl|p of these oxpert8l^ if they wCre going to have thorn for such long periods. 

Sir D,J, i’rrte suggested that instead of employing experts as pl'ivato servants of a compaoj 
he problem 'should be sent to the Jnst-ituto of Iteearch ; then the Institute would give usofi 
dyicer-— w. Milha agreed to acce]>f that. Mr. Petit thoiighi it ])reveuletl llie expert froi 
;oin^ to the factory and seeing things. 'Mr. Milne pointed out that this lending w^ld only li 
Kissilde in a few casps. It was only a last ste]). He thought, that if Oovernm'ent lent an expei 
0 a privat/C company at their ’own toquest,- the. results of his investigation should Ix^ piibli 
troperty. 

^The PresiVfenn’cnmrked that the strong side of Mr. Lalubhai's point was that tliat piddica- 
ion would not be of much good unless the man revealed certain facts which -boh ni god purely 
0 the company, whicli would lx* a dangerous thing to do. Tiie Presidcul's ovni exjxM'ience 
lad been tliat companies wont to liirn, and in older to get the liol]) of the CSeuiogical Survey 
Jicy had to put before liim their own private information. Jle ronld not give that away, and 
the only thing that could be done was to give the best lji‘]]) possible and not publish it. In 
that case the Government servant wns not paid at all. Mr. Milne said that it was not contem- 
plated that any private in format ion sliould be published. '* 

The President tliought that })eo))le were unnecessarily nervoufi about the public^dion of 
these results. — Mr. Lahibhai remarked that the general ])ublie would care ; onl/^the private 
firm. ' 

> 

Sir D. J* Tata said that the point was that if a man employed an expert (ff liik own, he had 
. to bring him out from England and jiay all the costs. Naturally he would 1h<*ii be entitled to 
all secret information. If Govemniont brought a man out, and a private firm gavc.him a fee 
for certain mvestigations, why should they be entitled to tlio full IxMudit of his services ? They 
had not paid for all his time. For the sum of, say, Rs. 1,000 tlu‘y would get work done that 
would have perhaps cost them Rs. 10,000 . — "Mj*. Petit remarb'd tliat the was given the 
benefit of an accumulated exjwricnce of past years. 

r/te President thought it merely came to this that the Govonunent otlioial ought not to be 
lent to private firms. — Mr. Lalubhai observed that In* merely wanted to sliou.tliat tlnu’e was 
this difference of opinion. • 


Section 111 . 

As regards the jmrcliasc of sloro.s by the Govenimcnl, Department Mr. Low asked whether 
the Committee endorsed tlio view of Mr. Thisolton-Dyer which was that there should be an 
agent of the Secretary of State here.- -Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said tliat they did not, and that 
they did not wont an omissaiy of the Secretary of State here. Mr. Petit said that porsoually 
he thought that it would be quite ap]>ro})]iate for (hivernment to organize indusirial exhibi- 
tioiifl, because they had a value of their own. The majority of the members of the Commit-tee 
felt that industrial exhibitions need not b<* entirely financed or organized liy Government, but 
personally he thought they ought lO bo held as oft(‘u as jiossiblo because they had a value of 
their own and none but Government could do it. In order to make tlio exhibit ions successful 
one ought to bo prepared to lose a lot- of money and that could be done-jonly by (h)vermueut. 

Mr, C, E. Low md Wx&t it would pay in a Presidency town but not up-country. — 
Mr. Petit said that he was not saying anything about the exact places where they ought to be. 
Of course, the Presidency towns were tlie projKJr places where t hey should be. For instance, 
in the Bombay Presidency they might have t-hem in Bombay or Poona and in the Bengal 
Poaidency they might- have thcTu in Calcutta. 

H<m*bh.Sir Fazulhhoy Cmrimbhoy^ asked Mr. Petit wlictlier he had seen tlie Exhibi- 
tion which was held in Allahabad, and whether it was a success. -—Mr. Petit said that it was a 
very great success, but financially it was a huge failure, lie continued that that was the point 
Ibe was trying to make, for if they left these organizatious to private enterprise, they would be 
* very unwilling to take theiri up because of the great cost involved. From tlie point of view of 
Mpmg Indian industries The Allahabad Exhibition was a success and the money was well spemt, 

when he was there Muring the exhibition he continually saw somethmg new- and leinut 
im i445J-I47 
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sometkiiag new. The exhibituM be% teld-now in ^mbay ww a apWdiditueMtrv^ 

a clear case for Government financing ejdiibHions. : •' ,.'Vf V 

TU Presidml drew the attention of Mx. Petit to the fact that thwd were^saaeii* 
Government ought to finance these, exhibitione and cases in which Ch>v«rnnient.ja«ad wirti-r;. 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said that the 0(»mmittee did not want the entire 0 l^nuaVa>%<ih>V»i 9 < 
njont, ' ' ' • " "y‘ 

In reply to Mr. Thomas Mr. Lalubhai Samaldns said that the reference to JIp. Ttiiedtw-' 
Dyer’s proposals about the purchase of stores in the Committee’s note might be cut ont. 

The PresidetU said thivt the reason for it was that Mr. Thiselton-Dyer ^pod^ that the 
'ieerotary of State should have his representative to buy out here, but it was ii thcKQU^Ily 
iifli'erent thing from what the Committee meant and the Commission favoured.* Mr«Thiselto))*; 
Dyer did not stick to his proposal and when he thought it was impossible he gave; it up. 

Section IV. ^ ^ 

Wiili WJferouco to paragraph 20 of the Committee’s note residing the acquisitiim of ku^d 
[or industrial purposes, Mr, Waidlaw Milne said that at the time Of the meeting eogar wie 
prominently before the Committee though they went into many other iiiduetriee ftbm. Ee 
mid that acquisition of land for industrial purposes should bi^ proceei^ with only if sttch 
Ficfjuisition was indispensable to the development of the industry in India and the developtneht 
:>f the industry itself was in the interests of the general public* ’ « 

Mr. C. E. low said that in the opinion of Dr. Barber, the Sugarcane exj^t, 
[uid /)t her |>eopie there weie very large areas in Burma and Assam free of private rights 
iind thoroughly suitable for the ^^rowing of sugarcane. The Committee wished to ^w 
uigarcane in ati aiea wliich contained a number of ryots and they would have to be turned 
;)ut. When tiuit was done and a central factory with 4^000 acres was started what would 
t jjrove ? It \^•onl(^ [irove that the ryots had to be turned out and they would produce gbo»t 
1(1,000 t oaa out of the 800.000 tuna now imported, and they would have to go on turning out 
more and ^ufue ryots and do an act whicli would create considerable public critickm. They 
might incr(‘i^e 1 lu*ir su]>|rly by 20,(K)0 or 30,000 tons but that would involve the seizing of 4)000 
icms moi’c fr^v^ithe ryots’ But if they had areas in Assam and Burma ready to hand 
he turning out of a’single ryot, they could produce 800,000 tons of sugar if thfey had 
re(juired labour. - Mr. Wardlaw Miine^said that it was a very good point, but asked 
t would be pcLSsible to import sugar frorn Assam or Burma into Bombay to compete against 
mgar imported into Bombay from ioreign countries, and he thought that it would be of gprent 
use ev(Mi if they produced only 10,000 tons. He did not think that the committee contemj^ted 
that it would always be necessary to turn out ryots to grow sugarcane. It was impossible to 
[^et the industry st arted without some control over laud and owing to the sub-division of land ill 
[be Presidency it was jmpossible to come to an agreement with the ryot because he did not sec 
the advant.ige of growing Bugarcane. But after one or two factories proved to be a coromet- . 
L'ial success the lyots luight come round and agree to grow sugarcane. Mr. I/alubhai Samaldai^ 
i^id that there was a difference of opinion on this question. Mr. Petit said that he was oppoeed 
such acquisition on principle. He said that he did not believe that it was iifiposaibte to 
‘inquire land with a little tact or a little desire to give what the man wanted. 

HoyiUe Sir It N. Mookerjee remarked that at Sakchi the Tatas would not have got 
land by thejr own exertions .—Mr. Petit asked whether they negotiated with the ryots bcdorc 
die scheme w^as hat ched and made public. 

Sir D. J. Taki said that they wanted about 20 square miles.— Mr. Hogg said that 
^iterest of the individual must give way lief ore the interests of the community. Mr4 Petit sold 
[hat in a country where public opinion was not as strong as elaewhete there was alwitys the 
3 hance of the power being misused. Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that they had the safe^guard, 

‘ provided the development of the industry itself is in the interests of the general pubiks.’? 

Honhk Sir Fazdbhoy Currimbhoy asked whether Mr. Petit would like to have im 
industry like the Tata Steel and Iron Company or not.— Mr, Petit said that he did not 
believe that if private individuals were apjiroached properly before the scheme wiut hatched 
they would refuse. Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that the answer to that was that thaw octaally 
were sneh refusals. 

The President said that Mr. Petit did not want to hamper industry, and at the some time* 
iiJnot want to interfere with the private rights of the people unless they were fairly heard 
but the people who w^ere turned out were much better ^ than they were before,— ]|r« Petit 
ssked. whether the owners of land at Sakchi-were approached for the sale of their IsAd befoC 
the scheme was hatched and made public. , . 

Sir D. J. Tola said that he could not say ofl hand about ^alcehi j>at say ao iiwtHli | y 
about the Hydro-electric Works/ They were forming a lake in jone {NWtieuiar 



to ^ a <!am on a paiticular eite ; and where a Poona Brahmin hadaoiae ^den ' 
my trnil fijr private uegofiatiou to get hint to give them the land and ofimd jbim all 
' aoria of but the man al^iutely refu^/ They would have been compelled to use the, 
Laod Ae^juMtion Act there but they ultimately found a m<ac suitable place and lot the man 
aldne« — ^Mr. -i^it said that that was after the scheme was ulade public. 

; ^ Tata said that it happened while they were in the prospectmg stage. 

Mft Warilaw MUm drew the attention of Mri Petit to a discussion in the Council of the 
Bombay Fresideiicy Association where a nioniber said that one could not buy any tw'o coiisc- 
ctttive fieUb in the whole of the Poona district because the probabilities were that there would 
be 80 owners. • 

In reply to Mr. Petit’s remark that the ryot was not likely to get a hearing, Mr. Lalubhai 
SamaldaB said that it was doing injustice to the present members of the Civil Service. 
Mr. Fstll^said that it was at the pleasure of the individual ofEccr. 

ffon’bfe Sir R, N* Mookerjee said that if Mr. Petit tried to buy a few acres of land he 

would see the difficulty. 

{At thxB stage tlte Commission me for the day.) 

Okal Evidence continued on Isr December 11)17. 

• 

The Pfesidant said that if the Commission and the Committee did not object, Mr . P. .) . Mctwl, 
the Director of Industries, who had sonic experience of attempting to get laud as Collcct(n of 
Nadiad District for sugarcane growing, could give them the results of hia ex[)cricnce and this 
might help them to form some idea as to the difficulties of getting laud and therefore llic neecs' 
sity of using something more forcible than mere private negotiations. , 

Mr. Mead said that there were two projects put up for the Nadiad Distmt, one for using 
the upstream water by pumping and another for using the flow uater. The first opc that \Yas 
investigated when he was Collector was for using upstream water, was ohvimisly desir- 
able, if you could have a company that would employ pumping, to get all the land -.-’which was 
very good land but too high for flow of inigatioii-— under cane cultivation. tlic project 

was fiat put up as he knew all the villages himself— he convinced the Uovernnient that in order 
* to take up a big block of land necessary it would mean the practical expropriation of three 
villages and h^f of another two or three villages. That was unthiiikajjle. In the first place, 
besides the hardship resulting from such wholinjalc expropriations, il would presumably have 
set the country side, against the new company. The way he suggested and which was subse- 
quently approved by Government tentatively was to apply the provisions of the Town Plan- 
ning Act. If a company wanted for any public purpose to take up OjODt) acres of land, he would 
couaider the general neccBsitics of the whole tract such as increase of coniiuiiuioations ami the 
like and add them up and take up 18,000 or 19,0Ut) or ‘;0,()00 acres of land. The owjicrs of that 
land would be temporarily expropriated. The whole urea would be pooled and laid out us 
tme estate w^jt-h good necessary communications and possibly drainage. That land would be 
diaiributed between the company and the original owners, roughly one-third to the cojnpany 
and two-thirds to the original owners. The land to be givaii to the coiii}mny would hold more 
or less a central position and the land to be handed back to the original owners would be as 
far as possible close to their ouii village and as far as possible in one uniforru holding. It was 
a common place of any irrigat ion experience that if the fields were divided up or sub-divided 
among the membew of the family generally into very thin long thin strife, il was perfectly 
horpolcse from an irrigational point of view. The rvastc of water was tremendous. For these, 
aquaie blocks, gouorally about an acre, were substituted, and the advantage in the saving of 
water was tremendous, and the advHiitagc in having all the holdings in one place was also consi- 
derable and at the same time a si^are of the water was assured. Then the value of the laud 
before and after was calculated and each owner was compensated in cash according to the 
diSenmee between his holding before and his holding after. It was an advantage in fact that 
they had to expropriate people giving them compensation oiie-third in cash and two-thirds in 
laad. Of couise, where there was other Government land it was quite a common thing to 
acquire laud and give them other land in exchange, but when it came to a big block that, was 
always impossible. In addition to the two projects in the Nadiad District, there were several 
oihlr canal piojecte and he did not put forward the scheme only to be used in the case of sugar- 
oane. Whemevei a large block of land was wanted the principle would be a good one because 
the ryot wodd be compensated partly in land and partly in cash. 

The PrtMenIL asked whether it could be done in the case of a purely industrial work such 
^atael woika or any kind of manufacturing mdustry whore the ryots could not be allowed to 
company Me^ said tlmt they would not share the lands. Even 
otee ofoM works ijie ryots would get, say, three-foiirths in land and the rest q£ the 
peiitMltion in cadi. Supposing^tbat a fair value of land was Bs. 300 an acre, if they gaVe him. 

Stah 908 cuitivatoc himself, being entirely ignorant q( any fmn. of investment would 
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r ns :n ine “n.d™t-d .h.l it «uld w Idm ti S^ *»^« 

n «« no n,™« by wUich they (»uld prevent Uim tom pomng ~imthlii« «!««. 

Mr. relit. a.skc(l wlietUer il Die cultivutor found souiethiiig olae more pAfitable be should 

not be allowed to grow it . • 

Mr Hog-' remarked wl.ile Mr. Mead's scheme would uudoubtedly leducftthe i#cdavewoOM 
(0 tlie lieople^exiHopriated the number was trebled, aud mstcad of the owners of C.OO? acres 
l,<>ing afleeted the owiiev.s of 18,000 acres would be afiectcd. . 

Mr Alead conceded that that }.oint had to bo taken into account, but by bU scheme .g 
would cnormouslv beneiit the people expropriated. lu the first place, 

would "et delinile supplies of water and that was not the case at prcsuit. The cultivatoM 
u d lU^land on terms of drv cultnatiou and whether they got water or not was 
humls of Uovernmeut. In 'the second place, in the particular area where it was to 

make the experiment il the jiermissioii was granted, there was a lot of ve^ heavy soil l«id ^ 
wicltrS water erndd never be given except to a company S 

work on modern methods. Very little water was aUowod now, and a lot pf that land woi^ 
come under iicreimial irrigation if there was a company and presumably the lesson would be 

Icamt by all the surrounding cultivators. 

Mr. VVanllaw Milne said that that brought them to the other proposition wl^h was put 
lorward that lliesc measures were unnecessary because Goverumeut by means of promwe of 
water could coim* l.o some anangement with the cultivators for the cultivation of sugarw® 
by saving tlmt it would give wat(«r only on condition that sugarCanc was grown, and that 
woulci arqiUKitimi at all. , 

The fimidcHl rcimirkod that, if the Government was given imwcr to do that, th^ could 
be given poVm’to do t he ot her thing also.- -Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said that tk l>gal ^mem- , 
brauccr L\d that that could not be done. J^r. Petit said that he did not thmk that if the 
cuHivut'or was convinced that liy growing sugarcane he was going to make more 
would not do it, because after all be would try to make more money out of the 1^. Mr. 
Lalubha,! ftamaldas said t.liat he vas interested in a certam compimy and he could give them 
some liistorv ol i^hal hud happemed. They tried to get some laiid, if possible unocrap^ Imd 
in t!w limt mstaiiee. in a block. That was not iiossible. Their ostimato showed 
they hail aliout, (i.OOt* acies— a lew liimdred acres more or less would not matter much— they 
con'kl not grow sugarcane, - not tlic whole area luider cane at a time, but 2,000 acres to 
k(M.t. fallow'evcrt- third I'car, 2,(K)0 under cane and the remaining 2,000 under other cro^. If 
tUev liHil G 000 cicros liko that, thou ojilv thoy could start a sugar factory which would have a 
' tlumrc of paying a fairly good dividend.' For that purpose the fuirt id^ was to j^cquire Govern- 
■ jiioiil laud which wj’m uuoccupi<*d lorobi land or laud of that kind, That laud was avails 
d)lo Th<‘ii they tried and w'ai'.tad not the land coinmaudcd by the flow but the md above 
the flow so that, instead of taking the lauds that would have the advantage of irr^atioo, landA 
that wore dry crop, or lauds upon which the jx^oplc were ijot dependent would to Md 
)t was proposed to use numps, and they had jiract ically arranged everything with the Irr^ation 
Eiv'uiwr but the district offiecis, as be remarked the other day, had a real sympathy with the 
local people and they said that the country wmuld be against it. Possibly the company would 
have seen that the country was not opposed to them, but the district officer was afrai^ and: 
rightly afraid that the feeling must be against the factory or there might be a stong ag^tiph;^ 
against Government taking these measures aud he tried to find out a compromise ui^ ttot 
was what was suggested by Mr. Mibm, that. Goveinmenl should give an undertakmg Uiatthey 
would suinily water to t.he cullival ors on the canal only on condition that they grew sugarcane 
and "ave it to the factory at. a certain rate. That was out ol the question as the Legal Bemem- 
brancer said that the difltivators had a right to claim water and the Goverament couW ftot 
say that (hey would give or not give, but. they must give. The only other alternative WMna . 
suggested by Mr. Mead. The number of cultivators affi'cted would to perhaw moss, l^t 
tbe"p<‘oplc instead of liaviiig only a dry crop area, would have two-tliirda of that area lui^ 
))erennial irrigation facilities so that they would not suffer, aud that was a oomprraiuse that 
the company in which he was iulcreetcd was prepared to accept, and the company agMttdto 
the compromise suggested by Mr, Mead: The two conditions on which Government flhoiod. 
be prepared to help an industry were the two that the Committee had put dirtm, namely 
that it was iudispciuiable for the starting of the industry that ^e laud should to 
and the other, that the industry'was for public purposes. The Presi^t ashed ^^hanoaidt. 
and Mr. Lalubhai would leave it to Government to decide whetoer it waa iniSi^ . 

%* industry was in the mtciasta of the general public. Local offieera fou^'i« 

Mahist the iiiduiitry luid there uood not to any fcar that they would. ever 

tl. ^ ^ 
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ttiditftl^ itti^ !|iftv«;to Ukoe o^otitaon iiiid' figUil) wrt l^.. 
^ 4y<w, ond Mr. l^^ul^ai did not think that waft aiy 
ftf ai^ -ha^dship tteinff inffinted on the ryot because most of the industries wo^ hhW • 
meijabftis fthd wiey would have as much sympathy for*the rypts who arc their owii 
wfitryiaM as others, and there was no reason why with this comf^omise of two-third irrigated 
s^& the ownet^s l^ds there should be any fear that the ryot woutdfare worse than before. 

Petit said that the question still remained why the ryot a^ould not grow sugarcane 
^:his land if he was cqnviuced that he would get a good profit out of it. 

, Hr. Lahibhai Samaldas said that he might grow it but he might convert it into jaggery 
or use it himself. 


• ^ 

Mr. Hoj[g stated that theie were certain agricultui'al products the market price of which 
ttUetuateft very much, such as cotton and linseed, and it was quite conceivable that it might 
be profitable to grow some other product than sugarcane in which case the factory would-be 
sijtirely deprfved of its supplies. 


Mir. Mead said that he did not think that sugarcane was always in his experience the most 
profitable crop in the particular area they were considering. If the cultivator had the iicces- 
itiry knowledge and capital he would grow sugarcane. The result of tlic redistribution under 
bis Bchciue would be that for every three acres with an uncertain chance of getting a small 
mpply of irrigation water they would substitute two acres with a certainty of getting a larger 
mpply of irrigatiou water and he had not the smallest hesitation in saybig that the miltivator 
would be very glad to have two acres instead of the three acres, and he would get money com- 
pensation in a^ition. 

Mr. Petit remarked that that was an alternative if it was decided that compulsion Should 
be resorted to. One point was made that tlu'. sugar factory would be left in the lurch by the 
avarice of the ryot, and his answer to that was tiiat if the cultivator wished to yiakc money 
out of his land it was inconceivable that he would not continue to grow cane. Oue ground 
a^as advanced that in certain seasons it might bo possible that some other kind of produqt 
might give him more, and his reply to that was that in that case the manufacturer of sSigar 
should be prepared to give more for the cane. ' , . 

« Mr. Mead said that if the ryot was given perennial water for sugarcane he would probably 
grow ;nore sugarcane than anything else. 

Mr. Petit said that it was au argument in favour of his contention. • 

The president said that asBuiniug that the ryot would grow sugarcane* and stick. to it, 
ti^ough on special occasions one might have to pay a little more for keeping him off from other 
products still some form of compulsion would have to be adopted for bringing into effect 
Mr; Mead's proposition, that is compulsion with regard to the rearrangement of land holdings. 
My, Petit said that he would propose certain safeguards if compulsion was fomid iK'cessary. 
In ropjy to the question of the President what safeguards slusild be provided for in the event 
of oonipulsion being resorted to, Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas remarked tliat the ryot has a good 
cepreaeiitativc in ll^c district officer. Mr. Petit said that even then it did not mean tliat no 
legislation was noceftsary and read from a. typed* copy the safeguards which he desired to be 
provided for, and subject to those safeguards he would agree to the statement on behalf of the 
Dommittcc that Government should be furnished with the i)ower of acquiring laud when in the 
opinion of Govei’nmeut that laud was necessary for the development of industry and the 
development of the industry itself was in the interests of the general public. 


In reply to Mr. Low, Mr. Petit said that he s\iggosted that the matter should be brought 
before the Legislative Coimeil to prevent the possibility of private powerful organizations 
carrying .things in their own way. Mr. Wardlaw Mihic said that such a discussion in the 
Legislative Council would liave a detrimental effect on a small industry where a small man 
wanted to start the industry. He could not say that tlic clause put in by Mr. Petit was ncces- 
BOry— having a public discussion by people who knew very little about it.. 

J|r. C, jB. Low >vanted to know whether any responsibility would attach to Govermiieiit. 
{or to get such a pro])osal passed.— Mr. >Petk said that it might be assumed that the 

membra of the Legislative Council would bcar^ihe interests of the public in mind iuid that no 
odium w^ould attach to Oovcnimcnt at all. ^ 

The PreaidefU asked whether such a public discussion wnould be fair to the ryot. 

Hm'ble Sir Fazulhhoy CwrimbKe^ said that if dheouragement was to be given to 
;in4ufttry b the country wo must follow what foreign countries had done. In Formosa they 
mse following the compul*^ system.— *Mr. Petit said that he did not know about the coudi- 
tioQB.illf/FtfrmcNUi, but he knew Jftva and Fiji and was under the impression that compulsion 
1^4 brought mto foroft at all, Mr. Purshotamdas sfiid that he did not agree with all 

by Petit. , As ||auch public discussion as posiuble should be 
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Ulowea cspBWttiiy w it wae A u 

:hiuk thftt it Would do »uy fwaoible ham. Ha Mod he WfU wia afFwate ! 

;ho LegiaUtivo Council v^ not faeax the inteie^ ilil the {idUic k nano. ^ 

Mr. Hogg aaid that he did not think that * body (2 that liaS wM 
vhat would practically Eo judicial functiwa in dedding bettwen the iqpetita'df m 
ae thought that the ultimate dedaion would rest twdi aome i^Middly 
sommissiou of a judidid nature before which both aides could be aigued. 

Mr. Mead aaid that under the Town-planning Act it was general to tkie the 

najority of the people interested and not of any council. It mi|^t be p^Ub to te^n 
)piuiou of the majority of the intereated parties rather than of the Iiegialiiilave tkma^;.' 

Mr. Petit aaid that then the argument would lie advanced that' dl the. mtscBKte4,^ 
:ombincd together. .. 

Mr. Hogg thought t hat the decision ought to be given on a careful weighing of tite^intiR 
if the ryots as against public interests involved. That seemed to him to be a '•“••mh.i 
distinctly judicial nature. 


The President suggested then the appointment of a separate judidal body by OovetiK^ 
to decide— a small body.— Mr. Petit said that everything would ^pend upon the constiiM 
of the body. He had not much faith in these bodies unless they were .baaed on ek 
principle. 

Hon’ Me air Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy suggested that the party intoffpted uighti b 
in a private bill as they do in Ektgland. — Mr. Wardlaw Milne swd that there Wmld be di^ 
in the Legislative Council understanding a cose of this sort, and he would agree wi^ Mr. 'S 
that some form of a committee or a committee of the Legislative Council wottld be a .bi 
idea. Mr. Petit said that* the point before the j^islative Counoil would be 
industry was in the public interests and whether it was imppssibW to acquire any oflwr i 
suitable ‘for that puriMisc. They would not go into the merits ai the scheme rad ^ n 
Svh,t> wished to bring the Acquisition Act into cfiect would have to make a good rad 
impeachable case for the acquisition of land. Those were very simide iwues. Mr. Hogg le} 
that' in'oeder to arrive at that decision % certain amount, of evidence would b*ve to be ^ 
and that the mere delivery of speeches <»> one side or the other tjbicb wafi the ordiau^ ' 
cedure in the Legislative Council was not the best method of arrimg at m exact deoym 
facts. If evidence was to bo called, there must bo a small body and not a body like 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. 0. A, Thomas suggested that the advisory council of the Director of bduBtrik w 
be a suitable body.— Mr. Petit said that even then it would depend upon tihe omatltutio 
t he advisory council. In the Legislative Council there was the elective ptinct^ ttd k 
going to be widened very much. In the case of the advisory conunittee the pnneedkigs wi 
be all private but in the case of the Legislative Council it would be public. Mr. Ambula} 
that they knew the constitution of the Legislative Cquncil as it was pifUKt, wbeiesa < 
did not know what would be the constitution of the advn^y committ^ and what son 
people would be on it. 

The President said that it would require so much in the way of informatira of a very spi 
kin d and local inquiry and examination by cxiwrts that it could not couyenieatly be doit| 
the Legislative Council and the Coundl would be mote likely to be swayed 1^ ofatoty I 
by anything else. 

.Hb. Petit asked whether it would be impossible for the Legislative Counoil to appei 
committee to investigate it, not a standing committee but a committee iot the laomeftt, 
ultimate decision would rest with the Legislative Council but the details might ht gepe-^ 
by the select committee. 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne stated that under the English systeankhe deoision of the select ( 
mittec would not go back to the Parliament for confirmation. ' * 


Mr. Porshotamdas said that the decision of the committee of the Legislative Cowoil n 
be final, ^hc imnijuittee would be appoihted from time to time as questions of Hat Ualti 
discussion came up. He was of opinion that the select comimttoe’s opinion shobid be finali 
Mr. Petit disagreed with this and said that it should go ba<^ to the LeQ|rtM$Vie Cbi 
for confirmation. . . ■ " 


Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas wanted to know whether the. LegialatiTO Coundl' could bgg 
appeal from ra act of this Iditd of .the executive Government. If tt bad no fOwtiiHufji 
would bring in a private biB rad the Govemineot Would, be fined MipcMiMli|K'-.f||i 
the preerat oonstitution it was not possible for the Le^shMve Oaondl to ItMc'tt 
compsoy promoter, if tbe^wbde'thing had to be done in tltS temdatiVe 
to approach each membn of dm Gonacil wdiplaoe the loets ImsM bbbjMlft4e;jl[|p*^ 
‘thing. 39e was of opiidon that the 'Town-plaaii^ 



ym aataarntg th«t tlie town plsaniog sclieiiiif wm in th« ‘poUio 
Mm it had to be made out that the proposal was in the public 

>^||h |pa|^dihai-8atnaidm xeplied that in order to find that out of a committee of two oa, 
if piiuj>U|lit be found,, one of whom might be a judicial ofifioer, one a local revenue officer 
anmnh^ of ^e'local board and in that way all the aafeparda that were necessary 
iM'bb 13w Judicial officer wonUbnot be in touch with the industry, the local 

rtfine'dmiSft would ^ve his sympathies with the people and the third would lie a nominee 
local board by election. 

to withdraw his dissent from the opinion of the committee provided 
the ei^h^ardii he bad suggested were embodied. 

. In lepty to the President Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas said that in their recommendations in 
ineeim with water |H>wei they were only considering the question whether the company 
kt SjMni money cm it should liave a right over the tail water or whether it exclusively 
oniged to povemment. 

Section V. 



Att the membeti agreed as the need of primary education. 

. Mr, C. E, Low said that it had been suggested that the Government should gK'e a certificate . 
m eppmtioe if he stuck to his apprenticeship for the required ^riod of time and got a goc^' 
it from his employer to the satisfaction of the Government; this was an optional scheme, in 
ler to get over the difficulty wlpch would arise in providing for any form of pnal jwovision 
the case ai youths breaking their indentures. — Mr. Wardlaw Milne stated that his own, 
ling in tegaid apprenticeship was that the system of ajyprenticeship bad gone all ouef 
) world and not only in India. He did not think that would be a practical sclibme anywhere. 
Worked aH right in ther Middle Ages where there were no communications praci icSlTy* and 
f Soy started and grew up in the shop of his master and remained there. But in modern 
lee a^iystem of apprenticeship in large trades was not a practical use. It was a great disr 
vanta^. The man who came under the Apprentice Act probably learnt less^thau the man 
io did not. Speaking from memory that was the general opinion of the committee at -the 
i4 of the wording of the note. He strongly held that in his opinion it was absolutely necessary 
teiteh Si^lish ftom the earliest moment. In his opinion !^glish ought to bo a compulsory 
igttage in India before anything else. From the point of view of industry and trade the 
Bn^ish would advance India far more quickly than at present . ^ 


- In rej^y to the President’s question whether the Committee would put the village indus- 
Sijander lbhe Director of Industries straight of!, Mr. LalObhai Samaldas said that Tie would 
in touch with the cw-operative movement. Mr. Petit drew the attention of the Commission 
the specific wording of the note that all industrial and technical institutions should ulti- 
Mf i>e placed under the control of the Department 6f Industries but that it should not be 
& in the early years of such a department’s existence, because otherwise the schools only 
ifld oeci^ all his time. 

As regards the want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechanical eiigi- 
en Mr; Petit said that they kept a qualified man only because they had to do it. If the 
wmaa tras absent the manager was very nervous if there was any difficulty, but not vice 
itobably if they abolished the examinations they might get more incompetent men. 

.Tie Pneiient said that in .JSi^al as regards the statistics of accidents they had careful 
ipwkiott and^the Bengal peopteiiaw that the managers were sufficient examiners of the men 
to keep the boilers because they would keep only auch n on as they trusted. 




lb. WM o£ ojpinioB that, tbe board should bo'll deUberative body with tho Director 
sot MCSuHimaa aqd should have-the power of budgeting its own funds and 
iilwwM of initiative. * 

p-to a imerf from the Fresidmt aa to uiiethat Hr. Petit was in a big minority, 
d dNMldMBai^flat they didaot like Ihe word ^ advisory ’ but they could not find 
.w£ • could notwiia t.he<v(»d ' executive ’ becauw then the director would be 
^ t&g oweeutive body eitil he wm also a OovemmeBt officer. Hr. Lalubhai eqthwly 
' " 9|r. Ndt 4lH|it the boned dioidd be njelffietntiyo body. 


SlOTIOlJ VI. 





The that that might farce them to eepw^ - 

village iudustry because they could not get a workable oommit^^m Wiy 
guard the -interests ,of village^indu&tries, and viUage mduitrics yme W nierely . 
but were iu actual oppositiwi to power in dimtries. — Mr. Lakib^ai Samaldaa 
that it was so. Kiey wanted the advisory board or whatever it, was fa be fa 
take the initiative and guide the industrial policy aikd- W wee “that jfs inatnicfi^ 
carried out. But some way coultf be I^tuid by wh^h more power could h« give»^^ ^ 
body— call it anything, call it advisory,— and that body should have the ultimate oefaud 
the industrial ])olicy. The executive Ihnction would bo left to the Director but tils pol 
would be laid down by the board, Petit said^hat the executive officer should be hot 
to carry out the resolutiojis of the body. Str. Ambalal slid that thgrt were iMivie 
oominitteofi in every district for the locaifan liquor shops and he thouglit thg? nevwr ri 
He was talking of Ahiuedabad. Mr. Petit litated ttie reason was that when they* were eal 
tlieir recommendatiouB wore not always followed. - 

Mr. Hogg sakl that one great objection to have the Director as a servant of the hoard 
this. If they wanted to make him a servant, of the botlird it might not Iw attractive to the m 
If they w^anted liavc a board of experienced men they must have man directly fatereii 
in the industries theinsclvtvi and he did not thiivk that men who were directly interested 
industries shotild have the last word in controlling the policy of the board. 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas thought that, they would not combine against somebody bttt> t 
would neutralize each otlier‘'8 forces. 


Mr. Petit did not tliink tlie fact that the Director was required to a servant of the? he 
would deter a good man from coming in. The Bombay Commissioner was a servant of 
Corporation and still good m(*n were always anxious to get that place. The* C^minisai< 
was bound to carry out the orders of the Coiporation. 

^ Mr. Wardlaw' Milne stated that a great many points^ m cortncction with the mupc 
administration were, by law laid down, settled by the Ooiom^ioneir without reference to 
Corporation. 'Mr. Thomas said that the Commisaipner could oorrespond with the Govemn 
direCt'MSmself. 

Mr. Petit said that lie would not dare to act in opposition to the views of the Corpora 
dnd the Corporation had tin* ultimate power in their hands. No doubt cortaiupowera hod I 
delegated to liim. Mr. Petit w'as quite willing that similar powers should be delegated to 
Director of Industries. 

The President remarked that the advisory body would not raise its own revenues a« 
municipality did. / 

Mr. Petit was strongly of opinion that the committee should be the master anrf not 
servant of the Director. When there was a difference of opinion, the Government afe 
accejit the opinioirof the Committee and not of the secretary. The advisory committee ,m 
■ bt‘ consulted but not. followed. In order to' make its voice heard it have the powc 
initiative and the power of making proposals which should b^ .carried, tiut cifa 

safeguards. . / 

Mr. Purshotamdas stated that in the case of a difforeiicfe of opfaion betwetm the mafe 
of the committee and the Director the whole question should be laid before the fetovernni^ 


Mr. Petit said that such an atmosphere should not be cregfa^# bnt the Director must re? 
that he was the executive officer of the ' If he thohght that-he was an ittd^hi 

unit and the committee thought the same of itself, -it was bound to retSrd work. 

The PreMdent said that an objection to that was thAt the Director having to wait for 
decision of the committee he would not bo likely to act promptly frequently m he w 
otherwise do, as the committee would not meet frequently* „ . 

Mr, Petit replied that it would meet as often as pbssible and care should be fa&en U 
that only such men were appointed as could meet that condition. 13ie Oonmuttee Wj 
always be afert. > ‘ 


In the opinion of Mr. Purshdtamdas, in the case of a difierence of opinion between 
majority of the advisory 0bmmittee and the D«|&otor, the matter ehould li placed 
the Government whose -Should bo final The liiteA should bc eomeMAng 

an advisory board. It mi^ be callqd a boasd of fadustrieSr ' ^ 

So, far as the oonrtitufcfaO^ the board was ,oancawftsd| Sfo Petit 
Millowners* ASiboiafrieii haA;!^ up a nroposal^ith s^idh’d^r-ifieed; ' ' . 


' Lalubhai Samaldoff^tated that thcjpofusajl 
meetings of the board as ^ ' local membem, and Mlftbrnfad 







momisi ju. 




' '■ '-'i ‘‘0^vsdtim Somiipy " 'SV/.'' 

. ' Mfemhg to pAiagrtiph 48^ lbeoi:i;cag^i^ dioidd be (pmn to fatf aM W l 

obmd ^ etaitied the (>ra(um^ 

fax^J^mfe the cieb^d sdiohm hiA eomotimee bad no tmimug^ and 

had soanetimes been no scope m India for the apphoation of the laum^ 

jpMd hf fbem alter their ietom. It seeas^ to the president thM icholarabipB ahocdd 
< ' teeaBtended fat at least (me ywa after the man ha^i^^^^^d tg India. At present tto sdiolar* 
chip endied with the course! at home,* and.the jPreeidmit’s experience, when meeting^ most cl 
tfaeoe scholars^at home, was that in their tiurd year they were in a state of distraction as to 
^ what tW were gon^ to do when they got to India. They did not concentrate on their work 
at home man the third or last year, sm did not do as well as they otherwise wooML They did 
do justioerto themselves. If they could have one year more, after returning to India; they 
would be^wimn^ to igo into the worix and do hard work. They would not be earning their 
' liviz^ in the works in the same way, and would not feel that their dignity was being i&ctedL 
They would still be trained and during that year would look around and see what opportunities 
there were for men of their training. They would also be able to readjust their idiaA to new 
surroundings. Their ideas acquired in England or abroad would be readjuited to suit different 
(editions. The President suggested that that was probably a third IjfinA to add to the con- 
(iitkmfi for the grant of these scholarships, and. he would like to know whethdb the Committee 
thought that, with that addition, scholarships likely to be more successful than they had 
been. — ^Mr. Puxahotamdas thought so decidedly. Mr. Petit was certain it would. Mr, Hogg 
thought it would ber a good thing. Mr. Milne suggested that the scholar might be apt to thi^ 
it .derogatory to earn h^ living in the factory, and also cjted the case of the scboW who wai 
very unlikely to obtain any success in his profession. « 


The President replied that these scholars were young boys, who had not adjusted them- 
selves to the strange atmosphere, and it did not apply to Indian students only. Sti^ente 
in the Universities at home were as touchy as a bundle of nerves.— M^. Lalubhai * agreed 
with this yiffw. t * 


• The President added that they often do themselves harm by sticking out for pay which they 
would only be ready to earn, and would be worth, in years to come, as they had had no practical 
training. He did not believe that any technics’ institution in England could turn a boy out 
fit to go into any works.-— Mr. Milne remarked th,it in England, as far as training for engineer- 
ing went, they have not been of any paotical value to the country whatever. 

. The President agreed with this view, and thought their value grossly exaggerated. H« 
thought the privilege of scholarships had done a great deal of harm. A scholarship should b« 
like a ladder that a man might climb from the ground to the topmost rung.— Mr. Milne observec 
that* Lord Curzon had said that the best thing that could happen to a boy was to fail in i 
a(^yolanihip. 

The President enii that scholarshiijs were granted at home in such a way that they more 
represented a hydraulic lift than a ladder. When the student got out of the door he came intc 
* eompetition with men coming up the stair, and the competition was very unequal. 

Mr. C. E. Low cited a very marked instance of a man who had been home for a time an( 
/ could not get on. Then he' spent the last period of his scholarship time in India learning ooa 
rainmg, the subject he had been making aatudy of, and the last Mr. Low had" heard of bin 
was that he was doing all right. 

The President mentioned the oftSes of two others, but they had been pactical miners befon 
‘ *h»f went home, an4 those were two whom the President had got appointments for, befon 
k ri r course was up in England.. 

Jtff. O! A. Thomas inquired whether he should get ismy scholarship out here if he did nothing 
iupposing he could notget a job, would he get the stipend then t 

The PreMmt replied that he would have to, b^use it would be one of ^the conditiems. 

ijfr.. 0. A. Thomaew^tp^ tf'jt would be the duty A Government to find a job for him. 
leplftd the^ it oertamly would be. 

Mf^ Tkffsm remarked ijial^loveininent would have more or less to guarantee givin 
ihi.a '• '.y , - ^ _ 

timt thd of Industries would do that.- 

jU;^?oi^;b6 ooi^^ to; take up^ajob. 
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x ne rywioCTw, reivxxui|( w ii!i> 7 - 

ihow exactly in what ways th» aa^kthnoei can beat be given and tn^ other 

■■ 1 I 'DamUmm A^TIa/M VuhlcktUl 'mv\K<i 



be wise to wait and watch the ptogress of the Bombay OoUege before ^be^tlang on 
colleges of their own ”, «aid that ile supposed this paragraph ww ike 
Bombay business men, on theif Committee. He inquired if ’the Committee wanted^e's^^ 
provinces to remain behind until Bombay had had a good start.— Mr. Lalubmh lepady ^J^ 
idea. Mr. Petit remarked that they were certainly not yet full grown, and wanted to he 
sure that they were on the right lines. ^ ' 

Mr. G. A. Thomas thought that the advice was purely disinterested,—]^. Petit, 
to paragraph 40, “ It is of vital iinportance that this department should employ atoolu Mj fiy 
rate experts only, and for this reason we feel that it will have to be recruited at ^ ve^ 
if not entirely from home, but ederis par^ preference should be gJven to Indians ^«M<^ 
held that they should take experts from any part of the world, proinded they ^ al^to 
their purposes, and not necessarily confine themselves to England. .1 o.y:ep 
they quite agreed with that, and there was no question of confining themselves. / 

The PresiderU remarked that, as a rule, they would not get anybody outside of 
they might in America, but they would find it very rare to get a man who would tok* 
interestln the people of the country.-Mr. Petit observed^that U 
department in the capacity of an expert after, peace was de^d, ^d 
Z even from Germany. He saw no objection to that. Mr. Milne said he saw gi^ ol^ 

jection to it. and disagreed with Mr. Petit’s remark, 

. The President thought Mr. Petit was greatly mistaken if ’T/JJm^JSt 

happy with the Germans. For the next generation they would not be ^“IW 
S sLe time to come.-Mx. Petit remarked that aftor aU il, 

auarreUins. Efe did not thmk they should restrict themselves to England. Mr. aWnft s^ 

tlT-- uetlestricting toemselvL Mr. “aUhought they «re ^^ry 

not entirely. Mr. MUne remarked that they had said it would probably have to be «o. If 

did nbUso'happeu. the position would be altered. . , , j 

Thk>Pr^idsnt /oferred to the fact that they had had exerts from 
he did not think he had come across a more complete set of failures. Mr. P y 

not advocating one set of men as against another. - 1 

The President remarked that often experts were very good “ *‘’7 
no interim, in India, and no public spirit. The public spirit was 

said that that was his view. He then refe^dto parapaph andS 

bo given to Indians to study abroad the conditions or methods of ot^r 
that it had been suggested some time ago m the 

India Office, when making purchases, should make it a croffition that 
trained in factories whose products are bought. He was told that Japan, when - 

purchases from the European markets, made that a condition. If Japan could do that, wb^ 
could not the British Ooveniment do likewise? 

The Premlent replied that they had had no definite evidence on that poifit. • 

Mr C. E. Lm remarked that 9-lOths of the stores purchased w^ e^wing stores, im< 
there had been no difficulty in Indians gettmg into engineering works. The ‘""‘’Isjm ^ 
certain special industries, of which products the Indian Government » 7^^ 

purohaser^-Mr. Lalubhai remarked that Sir Theodore Momsons Committee had Ifttd.ver 
great stress on what Mr. Petit had said. 

The President said that he thought iiis colleague. Sir K. N. MookerjeC, would snifi a 
that ; as a business man he would say that he would not deal wiln a Goveniment who woid 
tie him to conditions of that kind. -Mr. Milne replied that he was ^tirely oppowd to J 
Mr.Tetit urged that if the suppliers refused to acc(^pt the condition, then his submiasion wl 
that Government should go past those firms. ^ 

Mr. Milne inquired if they were to do this and pay more el^her^ Ito. ^tit 
certain that Government would have to pay more. Mr. Milne asked if Mr. Petit would ho i 

favour of paying more. , ^ ^ 

Mr. Petit replied that if it meant the training of Indians, he would even be pnp^red 1 

pay more. . . » , j * t , 

Mr. Milne cited the case of the paper trade, where there w^ ^tonss in England who di 
finitely refused to have IncBans foisted on them. In such a ojse it would ^ no^^ to| 
to a oomplotely different set of factories where 30 per cent, more would have to ^ 
involving this country in additkanl expense to the tune of ^ee of rupees. 

Mr. Peta* tepUed that, even assuming that it meant joying alitto mote awin^ i w IgW 
do if it meant the training of Indian and the satablishnieat of new mawenM Wj'gj 
pomitry. 



bh (ncocSlciit oQ:i&« , '^ •' \ 

JUtowni. Matittoc k Platt did a gbod d^ oi work for Jxiiitk m ^ 
IpMeit kamv^, load i«at ^ William Mather had told him he found that In£a^ wwte 
readily tfirmB in England on account of the fact that they did not fall in 
SFcdk at onoe< — Mr» Petit replied that he assumed that the people sent home had got, a 
,|irelhaina^ groundi^. 

- Mt* C, E* Lirw stated that another thing they had heard was that the men, owing to the 
spread of trade unionism, would not have Indians or anybody else from outside the country, 
*Mr, Petit inq^ijired if they would not take them even b& apprentices. 

Pferidmt replied in the negative and added that they objected to that, more than 
iuiy thing else, — ^Mr. Petit inquired if it would not be a practicable proposition to go past such 
firms. * 

Sir F, flf. Stewart observed that they would be reduced to firms and factories of inferiw 
at once, if they had such compulsion. No first class firms would be dictated to m 
«uoh a manner. 

Sir Z). J. Tata referring to the spread of unionism, iMilated an incident that had occurred 
at the Tat?! Iron and 8teol Work- at Sakchi. They had 4 Englishmen in the Rolling Mills 
department, 'and the moment they tried to bring an Indian into that department, the 4 men 
laid down their tools and marched out. They said they would not work in that place if other 
people came in to learn the work. In connection with the Morrison Committee, Sir Theodore 
Morrison said that the attitude of English manufacturers in not admitting Indians into their 
works was having a bad effect on England’s trade, because these men, who were not admitted 
into the workshop in England, went to America or Germany. These were the men who would 
develop the industries of the country in future. Naturally they got acquainted with the 
machinery and methods of America or Germany, and when they returned to theif own country 
jthey introduced the methods and machinery with which they were beat acquainted^ ;/anse- 
quently English manufactures were left out. % 

Mr. C. E. Low said he thought these men were failures out here, and they^mild hardly 

• affect the policy of Indian mdustries.— Mr. Petit replied that, if in spite of these arguments 
they would not have Indians, his submission was that Government should stop purchasing 
their products. Mr. Milne entirely disagreed with Mr. Petit, and thought it one of the most 
difficult thmgs that one could undertake. He thought th^t every possible thing should be 
done to induce manufacturers in England to receive Indian apprentices, but to bring com- 

• pulsion to bear on the whole labour partly was a difiereut thing. 

Mr. Petit urged that, supposing a British manufacturer of paper refused to admit Indians. 
h\!i submission was that the India Office should buy its paper from somewhere else. 


Mr* G, A. Thcnms thought it extremely improba-bM that Government would place ordcH 
with suk a condition. While on the one hand they could compel a manufacturer to receive 
Indians, they o<hild not comiiel him to teach those Indians. 

The Pre&ident. said that the difficulty of an Indian getting into a factory was not newl} 
' ^ great as people made out. They had not been entirely free of blame tiiemseK^ Om 
hettd moreC people who lud been unable to get in than from those who had bwn able 
He had had no difficulty in geltiu<r students into works, who wanted to get m. He had ha( 
nothing to do with glass, or an> of those few industries kept very secret, d)utm general engi 
nS works miniL, etc., he found no difficulty m getting studento m ; they were alw^ 
a^pfeble There had been cases in which the labour had objected, not the 
iSunions objected before the masters did.-Mr. Petit replied that, seeing that the difficul^ 
was there he ventured to suggest that some method ought to be adopted by Gov^ment b] 
.. which Inians could be admitted into factories where they could learn every trade. 

’ The ^President did not see how it was practicable to adopt any form of condition in th' 
■ OMitracf that would mean they would have to pay very heavily and through the nc^.- 
m Petit stated that he had been told by Indians that, while they have been refused admit 
twee into Indian factories, they were readily admitted into factories m Germany an< 

’ Austria. 


T^e Prewdent replied that it was for very good iMsons, the Germans having done thei 
verv beat to sow discontent in iadia.— Mr. Petit submitted that if Indians went all that distano 
to to new industries, there should be no difficulty in receiving them when the; 

wars found to be suitable. 

pMiiiesI said he could not superimpose a condition in the contract of sutffi a natun 
... Thiro''iii:i»t? brtff of ways of dokig it without embodying it in a contract. It would .not do 
/ratudmt say «boa. He himself was not vary teen on students going home to lean^ «s,filiiii 
' acndkiom thfeA. and be wofdd mucLrather that tber did pr«ot|Qs3i,Maii 




In li^a. 

on Bcholaishifa, 

Mr. C. E. tm atated tike txend of tkeir evidnvte lUkd lMirjb[|ltr 
labour was ooBoemed, tbera was, so question whether a studeut hi 

would not have anybody in any factories where 'secret prooeises wenb.OB, n^Eess hh witijpeh^ 
Bonatty acceptable to the proprietotr. He might be a relation or inhcodo^ by a ltiend. Iwi^ 
was just the same difficulty for ordinary workers to get in as fca Tndiaiui sa anybody 
Apparently it was argued that Indians should be put into more fsTouiable positiont -tiiin 
others.— Mr. Petit said it was not a question of favouring a particular party. Tj» petaen 
who makes the purchases is entitled to put conditions, and it is for the seller to aooept the ootti 
ditions or not. In this case the seller might be an English factory owner^; then*it ort^t to be 
obligatory, in the mterests of India, for the India Office to go past the factory. * lletely 
because it happened to be an English factory was no reason why the work should be placed- 
with it. •* • ■ 


The Preeident replied that the buyer was not always in the positimi to tO 

the seller.— Mr. Mibe stated that certam firms m England would not sell to the Office 
at all simply because the conditions under wbch they purchased did not happen to suit 
factory. Mx. Petit thought it was then open to the India Office to go to other firms, if thtir 
terms were not acceptable. 


The Preeident thought it was a very difficult scheme to put mto rules.— Mr. Petit inqmred 
if it was impowible and unworkable to by down that where it was impossibb to buy goods 
from factories m England because they refused to accept the terms, that such articles 
be bought from outside. 


The President did not thmk it was worth while raising the question, for the reason 
the factories as^ rule wbch had not got secrets did not mmd Indians or anybody else gfiing 
m ; but the factory that had secrets, wbch nobody else had, did not wish secret to be 
duplicaljed anywhere.— Mr. Petit said that he was told that an application had been mad e tq 
some Indian merchMts to help some Belgians. They would not help them, but suggested that 
they shCujd^d work for them, and offered to take up a number of them. The replied 

that they would not come out, and the reason was that they did not want their expert know- 
ledge to come mto the wuntry, although the Japanese have been able to get a number of them. 
Mr. Lolubhai said a friend had received a letter from his friend b England, asking for siffi- 
scTipti(w to the Bqlgbn Belief Fund. Ho replied, askmg why they wanted money, and 
requestmg them to send workers out who would be provided with work here. They 
and had arranged matters when knowledge of the transaction came to the ears of the Ttot gian 
Consul, who protested, and wrote to Belgium not to send these people out, as, if the processes 
were known here, it would go against their own country. They did not come out. 

The President mquired if he was quite sure of the facts.— Mr. Lalubhai replied m the 
afiiimative. 


The President asked if Mr. Samaldas went on further to say that these men who refused 
^ to come out here went to Japan. — Mr. Lalubhai replied that they were not thi «<»»»«* men. Hs 
, added that it meant that the Japanese were able to do what the British Government wwe- 
unabb to do. 

The President replied that it was not the British Government, but the Agent for Japan, 
at home. 


Mr. Petit did not see any objection to going past those factories and buying artides from 
elsewhere, if they got them at the same price. 


The President observed that they may not get them at the same price. The difficulty 
was not the undesirability of Mr. Petit’s proposal, but the difficulty in carrying it out ; to 
lay down anything of a law of that bnd wbch nobody would ever follow, with any 
practical value to the country, when it was realised that it would not affect an Indian ones 
in a century, and do a lot of harm to the country in having to pqy fancy pricesi— Mr. Petit 
inquired if that did not mean that English articles had to be bought whatever the 
may be. 


The President repUed that that did not follow.— Mr. Petit inquired irtiat was to prevent' 
the India Office from determining that those people who did not aooept those 
would be passed over ; what was unconstitutional in that 1 Mr. Lalubhai wked if Mr. Petit 
Wanted orders to be placed in England with those firms who carried out Oovemmant nontwmtf 
Supposing there wore no firms ? Mr. Petit replied that that Was so, ptemded they did apit 
go outside England. Outside England \riiat control had they 1 ' . ■ 

7ili^\PraitdlM said he would l&B to find out the feet about the Japanese Ifr. 
referred to. They had had it Buritioned as a rumour, but he diS not think it fkfdffwiv 
that.— Mr. Mike stated that ev«ry time this had been ‘iafluked^ito, it had been diipdM[^< 
;ihe Japanese ^Government. *5i 



^j^^ i^j j il ^p ,''|>i|^'iii^^^ if tiiBy<«HiMf art go *Siewi^.iii»orbtty'tJ»«ii ■ ,, * ^ , ■■ 

AwiM J«S®»4 it WM not alwnys possiWe,— Str. Petit inqiuied. wiieije miw. 1^ = • ■ 
fefki'-tti 'Anwa in witkih otte couUL ^ 

' info Ptwiieiif TOppoeed tlwt tte offloer wlio wm doing the bu^g wonld^ to do it, » 

Im .Of «i* kina. In tl» Indin OfBoe every oflteiol wan domg hw best to ^ Indjnna ^ 
at k<nne ; but it was not possible to use any form of oomputoion, as no firm 

iaa go^’to stand it. . • • jn 

Mr. 0. S. Low remarked that if they were to adopt any forcible ’^licy they wo« get 
Itt'ba^aaipn^ everybody, so that people who were now admitting IndiaM would wfw to 
k SO in fottt».--Mr. Milne was entirely opposed to the whole prooedim. He thoi^ht it yru 
»mnan the start. Mr. lalubhai suggeated that the Secretary of State should use his 

sttiphoe. 

■ Mfi 0 A. Thomas subpatted that in the last sentence of paragraph 27 the 
11 ^ ^ iaar views very definitely. Mr. Milne remarked that m pmagra]^ 43 the Oo^t^ 
that thought that encouragement should be given to Inians to rtudy abr^. He 
idM that noSdy smei with Mr. Petit’s theory of compulsion.-Mr, Lalubhai said he agreed 
m substance but that it was not practioable. 

The Pfesident renaarked that he agreed in cutting the throats of every German but that 
it yr as h^t practicable. 

Section VIII, * 

The President remarked that the Committee had given the Commission suggAtions ^out 
tie fnSon Trade doumd, which were a good deal mow va^ble than ^ythmg they ha^ 
so far. The idea of putting it out monthly, instead of weekly, was worth^coMidMing.^ ^en 
the supplements dealing with commercial and indMtnal mattera and the utihasti^ of ^ 
{oeal^otors of InScies to contribute information of value was of great help. The Com- 
miision, he thought, would be able to pick out a good many of the suggestions. 

Sbctioh IX. • ' . 

The President remarked that there was an enormous amount of matto m l^e reply that 
‘ono could discuss, but they would not get any further by discmsi^ it. He would 
toHiair views about the great difficulty in introduemg wrtificates of quality, md ^so th 
deeirability of doing so, if practicable.— Mr. Petit stated that the only mgument a ig 
. wifi He Committee m rejeotmg the suggestion was its e;iormou8 cost. 

. The Presidmt also referred to the likelihood of its being abused by subor^ates It wodd 
hftVoH ?^Sd to foods and drugs.-Mr. Petit said he was talkmg about other articles 

bMidBS food. ' !• 1 f i.' 

President remarked that there was always a certain amount of ^gm of corr^tion 
M vZ obwrved that «) f ar as the haU-markmg of gold and silver articles 

was oonosined, there was no difficulty. 

ns President, refening to paragraph 69, “ Beyond saying that the ^ufjj|lfo 

«♦ mirStiLrKarHouldbe'stnrtly and solely under Government c^trol, and that^^.a 
^ material if any, for which there is no other known use than for the manufoctme 

2 of Houldnot be aUowedto be developed by private enterprise ”, widji^t 

li nr\t think there was any material that was not used for other puiposoB also. Mr. Pe^ 
Mb toSwtion from til President as to whether there was anything ekw in that sectaon 
Co^ittee would hke to discuss, sdd there was only the nmtter of the railway rates, 
been represented tbat laUway rates did not always work favourably for mdigenoua 

liltticlcdBi* 

The Fresi^ added "especiaUj; out of Bonibay ”.-Mr. Petit replied that somekmet 
Ik snis samor to take’ an imparted article from a seaport town. 

Tie President stated Hat He Oommusicai had got a lot of facte abont Hat, and ww 
fimng to pnt Hein before a railway expert.-Mr. Petit ota^ that 

4 ^ nalways, and wondered if Hat would solve He difficulties Hat 

wew.jiioiw. ea^eriSBciag. '■ i ■ ■ '* ■ 

'* I yibjprthouj^t He aetuil question of State rnaaegemmt was 00^ 
I. *ipia Gnfnmiatinn cnnld not do more Hsu ask for taihrey Isaliwa 
V. , metkpdi Hey could hardly disonss. *■' j 
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, Ifr, Aml»^ here idd the Bieeid^ilihifiili'he 4^^^ ^ 

'. j, Broach and Ahmedabad, to which he had Mlened is hie 'dvidtho^nbiin'dir'^ ' 
be altered. 

TAelWwrt rem^d th’athe had had about a doaen caaea dl compUite about ^ 
rato and every time he had taken them to the BaUwey Board, they e^^^d 

had ^ granted to the man. although the latter had told the BreaS notwCb^ 

Mr. C. -B- iow inquired in what directions rates were to be idte(ed.-^lfr JPalii wiiid 
that he would bke to have block rates from Ahmedabad to Bioawh^dlok*“‘ 

Stated that the Oommission had mpre C(»n»laiirtB in dawnnore and nmti 

«. .^t big p«„ s?ss 

p^ci. -lb. M*. ™pujd tta ,h.j ..id a.,' rt., 

m each forest circle of c^h province a special forest officer a^^ted for the Bole^umoee t 
„d fo,.., todMtpi*,. H« tto.gkt tSl OM ilmct c«™K^ 

e»i S “T''" ">«»,>»“•«' tiM tto ,h<«u i. . 

A “ • ? Department, or a forest officer who should hove conm^ 
tendencies and a commercial training. Mr. Thomas thought that the man shSdTT^ 
^rcial man with a traming m forestry .-Mr. Milne statedfthat what waTin tff iSnds^ 

not ail officer necessarily trained m forestry, but an officer of the Forest Department anecu}!' 
set aside for commercial development. JJBparcment speciaU; 

to dt the forest officer had a commercial training he was likel 

£ ;tr o^r 

“tSom?" b« Pit «« to ttwi^l, 

. V. £. Zw stated that he might be a member of the Forest Department in anv event 
out«ide.-Mr. Hogg thonght he should be a W ml 
tramtd, rather than a commercial man trained in forestry. mmeroiatt 

thought they could rarely get a commercial man to go into toe FoseBi 
Department miless he was a commercial failure, and they would not want thM 
• - . 

* APPENDIX. 

S«y^tto,dt, ^gesled by Mr. J. B. PetU in the ampuUory acquisUion qfUmdfor ' 

md'iistrial purposes. \ 

or Lieutenant-Governor in Council as the case may be in connection 
with the province concerned, mu.st in the fimt instance be thoroughly satisfied* tlT a JoS 

h^ltisfied "«™P"*«ory acquisition. In coming to this clcLon the (Wil mi^ 

{a) that the establishriieiit of the industry is in the public interest ; 

(h) that it is impossible t„ start the industry unless land is compulsorily acquired • 

cular newspapers of the province, invitm.r the public to exnrejw ^ VemA^ 

acquisition o^ way or the other. ^ ^ ^ ^ pwpoi^ 

3. Important public commercial and industrial hmiw ^ 

<»m<A ..uch « a.mbra o( Oommm-,,, Milloran,' iLSS X 

(both L,d« „d .hould b. taviW t. sq™. «,.b 

«d ISS't' *" ^rh: 

‘I” 

5. The party whose land is so acquired should have a right of anneal to tL ^ 

Council of toe province, which should haVe the right of osto. to • 

eamffics tooddU^ i"- “quisitfon, 20 yeaw' purchase «i toe 

e^g^dd be paid m additiqa to 1 5 per cent, foy eomp^ .a«qa«^. 

* P»a« evldeao ai Ahwedabto MUownerf A^rubfatito. 





''.WjMiinii ISviDiar^ ^ 

^ j , « 

M tb Ibe De^t]^ Secietw^fft the 
leeal questions involuted by Indiai^ £ulig|^ . ' 
« iMtffi^ attsdled), the lasociation pointed oat that W"'^‘- 
to theklri^, Boi mii^ indiubries vbich have acqniied special importanoem BtSa; 
r,;lpM.l*iiKi(rtly rti aotKiiiiltimd jmyinm. l^eH ate in it some cottage indostatiea, sM^'sa the 
Ibe i^M^eted voifc of Ehanoth, the kheisee. (cotton blankets) of NasaipaT, 

‘ oa^lwts el 'Bubak the bedsh^ of Tatta and Miipar Bathoro. Beudes,. Sind 

: "hiioandh'^ f^wet^ a^pdoottaial ijiad mineral prodtids. For the investigation and devdopnent 
.Hf^^Utee h^ ittdps^ and p^ncts the association would uige the appointment of compe* 
VM offi.C6itB to bo awifited by non-officials having oxpeiionco or knowledge theteof. 


Reottjr-The Hokobaby Seoeetabt, Indian Merchants’ Association, Karachi; 


. Ho— 0. 4* Tnoicas, ^Esq., I, C. 8., Deputy Secretary to the (Jovemment of Bombay, 

Bombay* 

•' With reference to your letter No. 6895 of 1916, Kevenue Department, dated the 12th 
July 1916, in connection with the preliminary monsoon tour which Sir Thomas Holland, 
Preudent, Indian Industrial CJommission, proposes to make at Bombay, I have the honour 
by direction to state as follows. 

Owing to distance and other reasons my association will not be able to meet Sir Thomas 
Holland at Bombay. As to^;he important local questions to be investigated by the Commis- 
iCon, my association will point out that in Sind there are, to their belief, no such ir^fluitnes 
which have attained special importance in India. There are, however, ^ number ef local 
Industrim which, if developed on right lines, are likely to acquire wider uemai^ ^ Of them 
•the following, in the opinion of my association, deserve special consideration 

, • jr. — fhe Balia The pottery turned out at Halla is famous for its ornamentation 

and is a speciality for presents. The variegated pots of Halla are prepared by the locil men 
known as kashigara ” who also prepare requisite tiles for the ceiling of fashionable buildings,. 
^ This industry is now not a flourishing one. But, if developed on r^t lines, it is likely to ' 
, make ilh mark. 

II , — The lacquer Mustry of Khanoth, like Halla, is situated in the Hyderabad 

District. The la^uered work of Khanoth possesses the gloss and variety of colour peculiar 
to it. Thef^istory of this industry is briefly told by Mj. Bulchand KarAmchand of Nava 
Vidyalaya Hig^h School (Hyderabad) in a paper published by him. The infonnation contained 
herein is likely #o be of much use to the Commission. This industry is now in a bad way, 
but it deserves development and encouragement. 

‘ ^ IIL'-The weaving industry.— The weaving is generally done in Sind. The kheisee 
(ootton blankets) of Nasarpur are famous throughout Sind. These kheises are very durable 
tod fine-looking. 

Besides the foregoing, Sind is known for several other industries, but of minor importance, 
sudi as the woollen carpets of Bubak and the bedsheets of Tatta and Mirpur Bathoro. 

, 17 , — 8Mb resources— 

(а) Forest jnoducts , — Sind abounds in forest products. Babul is the most common, but 
’lihere are others, such as bahin, Jeandi tali wild olive, kirari, lai and amri, obtainable in fair 

' touadance. Some of them make excellent timber others are consumed as fuel only. A 
better tule may be made of them by process of distil&tion. 

(б) A^cuUural products.— Besides various kinds of grain, Sind produces oil-seeds of 
difierent kinds, such as jambo, sesame, rape, mustard, castor and linseed : with abundance of 
(jtiftoeni kinds of oils in Sind, soap industries may be started, and lubricants and varnishes 

; {<lf’Mif£ral produols,— The limestone found in Sind consists, of almost pure calcium 
ekijbqimte. Tl^ ciay and lihe limestone available in Sind are believed to be most suitable 
.te mMoses maim Carbonate of soda is also found^ in great abundanoe. 

posidlniitiM' bi oagu; nuknutftcture and of the mill industiy in Sind may .be 
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Mb. Aimbd Mmasp, Bt^fineer, 

\ WBimsBina^ 

I am quite convinced m my mind that mdmfuy ednoatkei voiild 
and e£SoieiiC 7 of the workess in Engineering WorlcB in India ; thie IiM*oftei tAen1»oa^li 
to me in a (pimple maj^ when 1 have €imfahind intelligent nnable to. 

ansoUfi to, record detaib concerning knowledge newly, acqnitad; . j ; 

Without being too critical, I might say I have never once been able to malretiee ofa min 
who has been through a course at a technical aohool in India. I have mvariabl^oanft him 
unwilling to undertake any sort of manual WorS; and not having had suflloien^pcaoiiiQil expo- 
rienoe he is unable to supervise satisfactorily. * . . 

What I consider is ne^^ is some inducement for Indian lade to go throcui a 
apprenticeship and to specialise in one particular branch. Bfy experience now il^ a bey 
entra an engineering establishment, but before many months he runs away tp another !bM)toc 7 , 
which may be engaged on an entirely difiereiit class of work, to-seoure a rupee or two more m - 
his monthly wage. Ea continues to do this until he becomes just the ordinary workman, and 
naturally is lacking in the efficiency he would have had, had he specialised in one distinct 
class of engineering. 

I contend that India cannot expect to produce mechanical en^eers and 
large numbers at once. It is usually inborn in a man to be a sticcessful mechanical cnginettv 
and no amount of theoretical education will make a man a mechanical engineer if he W no 
a^itude for the work. For this reason I think Government should endeavour to fonh some 
scheme to encourage lads, specially those coming from families who have been engineers in the 
past, and others, provided thev have the aptitude, to serve an appr^ticeship olTwy, 'tiiree 
to four years, and to specialize m one particular line, \ < ^ 

^ a^ment of ^jpprenticeehip drawn up by Qovemnwnt aroaM b»r« m T4 miA k 
I bel^p if Government undertook to make suoh agreements of i^entiowliime Hie laSw^S 
attach touch importnnce to them, and I'venture to say that en gineer»>g lii-m. wot^ aa 
interest hi hoys and willingly pay them sufficient to keep ^va. during the of 
apprenticeship if the employers had the satisfaction of knowing tVt- t h«w was every boIh* 
bility of Ae lads being turned out thoroughly efficient men. At the espira^n of fbeir apranb; 
ticeship Government should grant them papers setting out dearly the partionlu of 

engineering they had trained in. 

Theoretical Imowledge during the period of apprenticeship should be obtained from nkhi ' 
Mhools, and as the apprentices would have to reside in industrial centres these todaities sh^ • 
be given the lads, and the ability and keenness of the individual would determme the nade 
he was fitted to enter on the completion of his term of apprenticeship. * 

It may be said there is a scarcity of engineering works in India suitably oquip^ for train- 
ing appreuti^ ; for, without a doubt, concerns manufacturing for the optti ' 

Mcu^y, fin^ and economy are of the greatest importance are where amitftttiosB sVw tW b* 
ttain^ tat I think there are many mechanical OTigineering concerns thrwihout India wl» 
tave fte facihties and who would welcome apprentices who had tm aptitude fox the work, and 
tte thoicragham to bmd themselves under Government for a definite term which after tSL is 
only equal to that oonsidered essential in Europe. 

Qbal Evidbnce, 3sd Dboembiir 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewort.— Q. I suppose you have got a very large esperienoe in this oounti 
IS a mechaiucal engmeet ? — A. I have had 14 years’ e:rpeTience. 

^ Q. How many workmen do you employ in your works !— A. I have just abont 800. 

Q. Are th«y an Indians ?~A. No, there are three Bng1i.t.nw.n besides mya^ 

Q. Are they foromen ? — A, Yes, foremen and engineers also. 

Q. mat toin^ do you give your workmen usuany to begin with 'i—A. It deneaf 
ipon hu age. Usualfy the man while being trained is induced in some way or othar to kav 
and to enter ano&«. The whole trouble is. before the man learik a partionkr oE 

keoff*** *** ^wJtory, it is my experience ho leaves to join anothat. Cmnp^pnftvw 

w JSt .,^* "** offfty do they go up to ?~A. I have ordinary Indians 
i specialised been entirely twined im yiW 
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-lif^ j^B^r' njp' iotee i^iaoleal'^c^ 

1; ^ . 2 ^ fltttuA. beMiue the Shot <hat« am «m boiM. '" 

aBH^ k teamBit^aidi M el iwufltt eaneng <hi» clwai of people. 

It eWkt tafljph* • JtonaMl Tea, bnt take te oatanoe a caie wbaw 

d^^ooiei hdu a techaSoar after his apprentioeahtp, he TahMa )t 
!^^,«ad he mom wilhagly in ordec to obtain something in the vaj ol a dom* ‘ 

l^timtheagi^tetab;^ !* . 

-4 Q.‘ :11 ti^enffiMBt say that they ate willing to eonaidet tiiat, oould you produce appten- 
^ tooftte h^thnagreement 1— id. I do not anticipate Any trouble because there are many 
lOQ wheEhave heen Ufith me who have boys, youngsters, who are anxions to continne in the 
ba! b ihtir fathere ; you could get nich boys while they were young, and make 
MBtadderstand that they had to keep to th^agremnent.' 

' ' Q. At w he* age do you suggest that these might be obtained i—A. At 13 14 ; 

:t}di&*tiiey bould be traanod for the Mme period as 'boys ate tramed at home, usually 8 to 
yteie. 

'■ 0. Then real^ the carrying out of the acheme would teat on the i^pntrol being in your 
ibHa T— A. Isactly, but ihia would protect lads from the man outside who is continualiy 
bpeing t»i™ to take up other employment, saying “ come along with mo, throy up this 
ihik, aM I will give you two or three more rupees to prevent that kind of thing. 

' Q. Xhere would be peiQJty lot breach (d the artiolea 1— A. Yea. » 

•/?' <?, And penahaea for inducement to break them ?— A. Exactly. , g 

Q, And you would give a certificate to the boys after finishing the coj^rse, which Govern* 
ub itl^ld oountOT^ ?— A. Yes. . ‘ • 

Q. Would you have., any. system of examination for these, make them psM an examina' 
mu b^e they are given certificates 1— A, No, I am doling more with training men with 
saetical knowMdge in Engineering Works ; that is what is wanted. 

Q. ■ You say that they might get theoretical knowledge from night Kihools, but will they 
9 tosttlit iboola 1— A. If a mad does not go to a night school and does not seek any theorem 
bd itoWledge, then he cannot expect to rise higher than an ordinary workman. 

. Q. Uam kmg are the hours of work m your workshops ?— A. Ordinarily 8 to 9 hours 
iiilly ; of course at the present time when we have to employ men on munition work they are 
I Ajppoee on an average 12 hours daily, sometimes more. 

.. Q, Have y^ any nten apprentices also ?— A. Yes. Some men. 

..Q. Yw always give Aem a training 1— A. Yes. •* 

It Q. f^e have heard a good deal of evidence to the efiect that the working hours in facto- 
||B briqg the day are too trying and too long for the workmen to ^ attend night sohools 1— 
^ Ytiijnk there is a certain amount of truth in that, but much depends upon the individual. 

Q, However, you^Uy think that Government should do sometiiing of that sort and 
hat eiiiployem' ewld and would carry that out 1— A. I am certaia they would. 

Q, tW. the material rjpuld be forthcoming 1— A. I am certain. 
■'iir.O.E.Low.—Q. We have had very, strong opinions from the Indigenous Industriee 
anything' in the form of compulsion oB^nalty would not be desirable ; would 
r(n ^ « acheme with a aort ol f^tional ayatem, that is to say, supposing a boy is getting 
fimkiahli work is each a case if you aaid that he coon get a Government certificate o]]^ if he 
■me "out well in his work, Would that relieve the situation at all ?— A. It would te a certain 

' <0. ' If you had this optional ayatmn, you mij^t be able to work up to something useful 1 
-4i Yea, il'it is aWiesaB. 

* You lay fimt you have not been able to make use of any man who lias been tiuoi^ 

^ iia a college ; do you include the. local technical college, the Vtotoria Jub^ 

^saatly, 

any ftbm them A. . have bad many, ’but they will Bot. trockj,..' 

bebi^ ih^ a^ooi llfo las bem smh as to giye a distaste for l^,hiiaus,jl^-» 
b^.IsljwMaay.., , 

iMlI— A. Bxac%/1wit 
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Q. But is he quite here Sfe aiiljgflwtion is that, first you dxould ®wwt 

on one or two years in 'wa&^op before he iS allowed to |0 into one of ^ these ietilthicai 
institutions. ^ \ 

Q. You think that would improve matters ? — 4^. I thkik cerfainly would. 

Q. So that in that period the toy himself as we^ as parents inlay find out if he 
actually any aptitude for the work ? — A, Yes, because usually fie does hot know himself, at 
the comTuencement. 

t ' ‘ , I ' 

Q. Of course you recognize that there should be a rather severe seoiphiDtjj^out of suitable 
men before accepting them? — A. Yes. 

Q. "VVliat castes are your })ctter men as a rule ? — A, I should say in Bombay my 
('xperience is that the Hindu makes the better skilled mechanic inmy particular wqrk. 

Q. Do you get any Brahmins ? — A, YeS. 

Q. Deccaiii Brahmins, Or Gujaratis, or what? — A, Both. 

Q. What soTt of education do they generally have ?— 4. The highly skilled usually 
have a certain amount of education whicl^JWeatly helps them; for instance, at the present 
monumt the majority of men I have engaged^ mechanical work fqr Government have some 
education, and have ({uickly learnt how to use a micrometer and other delicate instruments 
with i\])soliitc prc'cision. 

Q. But they ai<‘ men who have had some kind of training ? — A. They have men in the 
jzun carriag(‘ factory who are turning out the same class of work as in England; as far as accuracy 
IS concerned llicy work to the same gaug(^ and have exactly the same methods of checking 
parts before* they ar(^ passed. 

Q. You sav that some of these men are DecCani Brahtoinsi? — 4. Yes. 

Q. With a practical mind ?— /I. As an example, I have a man now who started op 
ijO riJp'^l'S and is now drawing nipoes 300 per month ; he comes I believe from the Brahmin 
<’lass, but- he has converted, he is now a Christian. 

Q. Is it tiie case at all that the Brahmins who take up this mechanical work are men* 
who failcMl to get on with their education either through poverty or failing to pass examina* 
tions V- .1. No, they are auc<^essful men, the men I have are educated to some degree. 

Q. The Christian for instance ? — A, Yes, hi* is now a highly skilled man. 

Q. 1 low do thesis men get this specialized training, T 8U})pose you specialize ? — A» I 
liave men who have been engaged in war munition work for the last three years and 'Within^ 
the three years they have gained great accuracy. They show great efficiency in some work. 

(J. Do you liud men who stick to a special line and make use of their efficiency ?— if . Yes, 
hut there is always that difficulty of keeping men ; they are always being onticed«£irVay, This 
IS the greatest difficulty. 

. 4 Q. Tliey go away because they can get a few rupees more in another pla^ ?— il. Exactly* 

Q, A man once said to me that there are two or three firms in Bombay, Who supply the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency witli men for motor industry ? — A. That is exactly wh^ 

I mean, firms send men down to entice, ])articiilarly promising youngsters, and offer a few 
nipees more to leave their training. ; ' 

Ihm'hk Sir Fazidbhoy VurrimbJioy, — Q, You say you want night schools, what is 
the curriculum, will it be in the vernacular, say Hindustani, or in English ? — A, I think it 
will have to be vernacular to a great extent. 

Q. Do tin* men who first come to you as apprentices have generally any education » 
A, Usually verv little. 

Q, Then you have got Europeans, do they speak the vernacular ? — A. Yes^. 

Q. Do you get these men from here or from home ? — A, They are from home. 

Q. With any engineering knowledge ? — A. Every one of them is a specialist in his 
particular branch. 

Q. T suppose you don’t get your men from up-oountry, you take-up men only from 
Bombay ? — A. From Bombay chiefly ; but we are continually having raw m<!in wallting to 
})e trained from all |>arts of India. 

Q, Do you give them any pay in the beginning, or do tliey work withouli'pay ? — A. Th^ 
usually work without any pay until they make themselves of some use, 

Q. How many months do they go on without pay like that i—A, A month or two,<but 
I have practically given up attempting to make any sort of agreement with men. I io 
start them on agreements on 8 annas stamp paper for a peri^of two or three yeftWf ,, 
giving them a small amotmt nf pay. It was stipulated iA <Jiat .agr^e|n^tit as the man learned/, 
skill his wages were increased aeoprdingly ; but on every occasion the juto wotk^ only fep li 
^ few months* he then thou^id^e l^w everytto \ 


I '' must be on acoount of the mail having ndthiqc irith him'; he wanto ^to ean 

soittijthing to liW on ?— A. No, Hot exactly, for I should say 'that if a firm knew that a ijoax 
was going to really thoroughly train himself, that firm would tUs prepared to assist tbilt man. 

Q, But the very same intelligent man having nothing with him and having to work few 
three years without any pay, he will be too hard up ? — A. I do not think I have ever come 
across the case of a really intelligent man having no means of supporting himself. 

Q, I suppose that must be one of the reasons : they leave because they think they cat 
get 40 or 50 gipeei^ elsewhere. I suppose if you give them a moderate pay of Rs. 10 a montl 
to live on from the beginning, they may stick on 'i—A. That they do have, it is not the case 
that tffe man has nothing to live on. He does not desire to iniprove in his work, he thinks hi 
has secured a certain amojint of knowledge which will give him certain better pay ; he has nc 
desire to fif himself for any .higher post. 

Q, Are any Mahrattas working with you ? — A. Yes, many. 

Q, I suppose in your workshop every community is ix^presentcd ? — A, Yes. 

Q, Do you think the IVIahrattas and Mahomedans can do more hard work than the Dcccan 
class ? Can they do the more intelligent and delicate work ?— .4. All have their own parti 
culai ciasB of work. For instance, the Brahman I think takes })e8t to operating light machines. 

Q, In reply to a question asked by the Chairman you said that the workmen work eigh 
hours a day ; after working four hours they get one hour in the middle of the day, is it not ' 
Do they work four hours steady or do they go about, and havi; a smoke and loiter about 
A. Of course it is so in this country. The man does not vvork constantly, probably durinj 
that four hours he has several spells of a few minutes and takes the opportunity to sraok 
and so fortli ; that every \s^rkman does to different degrees throughout the ^orld. 

Q. Do you think then* is no dearth of men ? Are the iimtor works all full ? Do the] 
^getmen! Do all the workshops get the full complement (3 workers?- A. No, is j 
very great scarcity at the present time. > •' 

, Q. You could not get the full complement 'i-’A. T think that not only with rofcrenc 
to motor car people but mechanical engineers every wh<u’c will tell you the same tale, that the; 

• have great difficulties in obtaining men. ^ 

, Q. Have you got any men from the technical institute here, do youtoke boys from .tha 
school Not a single one. 

* Q. You don't think these people are lit I- -A. I have never been able to come acroe 
a rmtii who has been any good to me. 

(^/. You must have known that the technical institute started a motor car tetichin 
class ?- -Aw Yes. 

Q, AVas it a failure ? Do you know anything about it V-’A. No, I liavi*. seen a nyi] 
her of men V^ho had various diplomas from the school in connection with trainqig i 
minor motor repairs and so forth, but 'they have never been of any use t.o me ; the mciThav 
little or no inclination to work. 

AVhat did you say w^as tlio highest salary of an Indian in your works ?■-- A. Rs. 30( 

Q, Have YOU got any I ‘Ugirirt iing association or bramdi association here which coul 
arrange lor the training of apprentices ’i-—A. No, nothing of that sort. 

Q. Could it be done by private employers agreeing amongst tliemselves ? — A. I fe< 
that private employers would go out of their way to try to get over this difficulty. 

Q, You think thet would reaMy ( > ojwrate ? -A. I think so. » 


Witness No. 359. 
Can*'4l‘:d. 
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